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PREFACE 

I  HAVE  always  been  of  opinioQ,  as  a  teacher  of  History, 
that  the  study  of  that  subject  should  begin  with  the 
Gleneral  History  of  the  World,  as  is  the  practice  in 
every  country  but  oQr  own,  and  not  with  the  history 
of  England,  which  is  usual  amongst  ourselves.  I  hope 
that  the  present  book  may  be  useful  for  this  purpose. 
The  book  was  written  almost  entirely  out  of  England,  and 
I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  my  friend  Mr.  Gaskoin, 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  for  having  laboriously  and 
carefully  read  the  proofs,  and  thus  helped  to  remove  any 
errors  which  may  have  arisen  from  that  circumstance. 
OSCAR  BROWNING. 
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A    GENERAL    HISTORT 
OF    THE    WORLD. 


Thb  land  of  Egypt  is  the  creation  of  the  Nile,  made  and  unmade 
evei'y  year  by  the  inuDdation  of  the  river.  The  country  has 
had  to  be  built  up  by  increasiDg  labour.  The 
yearly  ritting  of  the  Nile  turned  it  into  a  huge  ^^milf"^ 
lake  in  the  morasses  of  which  lived  crocodiles, 
hippopotami,  snakes  and  elephants,  while  Hona  and  panthers 
came  down  to  slake  their  thirst.  Marshes  have  had  to  be 
formed  into  fruitful  soil,  roads  to  be  built  like  causeways 
throuKb  the  swamps,  and  this  could  only  be  effected  by  strict 
organisation  under  a  vigorous  government.  The  Egyptians 
became  a  peasant  people  under  a  rigid  monarchical  rule,  which 
alone  could  unlock  the  sources  of  prosperity  and  make  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  one  of  the  most  favoured  spots  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  King  Menes,  who  reigned  about  3500  b,c.,  was 
regarded  as  the  first  of  the  Pharaohs,  but  civilisation  preceded 
faim  by  many  centuries.  The  oldest  settlements  are  to  be 
found  at  the  spot  where  the  Nile  comes  nearest  to  the  East, 
whence  roads  lead  to  the  Red  Sea,  in  Abydos  and  Memphis. 
The  inhabitants  dwelt  in  huts  of  reeds  and  palm  branches,  the 
richer  in  houses  of  snn-dried  brick,  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall : 
the  dead  were  buried  in  round  or  square  graves,  huddled  up  as  if 
asleep,  surrounded  by  objects  cherished  in  life  and  useful  in 
the  other  world.  We  find  in  this  period  a  gradually  develop* 
ing  beauty  in  the  decoration  of  vases,  and  a  close  connection 
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tAtwttftiitli^  toi^  of  Egypt  and  the  art  of  Crete.  The  diSerence  . 
in  the  richness  of  the  decoration  of  the  several  objects  ehows  a 
great  difference  in  the  wealth  and  position  of  their  posaessors, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  traditional  character  of  the  ornameQ- 
tation  is  strictly  observed.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  sup- 
potted  by  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  animals.  They 
possessed  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  they  had  asses,  but 
the  horse  was  as  yet  unknown.  More  important  than  all  was 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  which  was  the  main  peaiiant  industry. 
Beer  was  brewed  from  grain  and  wine  made  from  dates,  linen 
and  wool  were  worked,  and  mats  were  woven  from  papyrus. 
Even  in  the  oldest  times  these  operations  were  conducted,  not 
by  free  labourers,  but  by  serfs,  in  the  possession  of  the  great 
lords  and  especially  the  kings.  The  beginnings  of  Elgyptian 
culture  are  lost  in  antiquity,  and  also  the  oldest  forms  of  their 
political  and  social  organisation,  but  in  the  earliest  times  we 
find  the  land  divided  into  administoutive  districts  each  with  it« 
own  capital,  its  own  god  and  its  own  standard,  kept  together 
mainly  by  a  religious  tie.  There  was  a  strong  division  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  the  north  and  the  south,  with  twenty 
districts  or  provinces  in  the  first  and  twenty  in  the  second,  one 
distinguished  by  the  lotus,  the  other  by  the  papyrus. 

Among  the  multitudinous  deities  of  early  Egypt,  two  stand 
above  the  res^  the  hostile  brothers  Seth  and  Horus,  one  the 

Trmti  ^**^   °^  darkness  and  destruction,  the   other  of 

r|^^J^  light,  having  the  sun  and  moon  as  his  two  eyes, 
sometimes  worsted  but  never  conquered.  Beth 
was  the  divinity  of  Upper  I^ypt,  with  his  seat  at  Ombos,  Horus 
had  his  capital  at  Edfou,  bis  symbol  the  sun's  disc,  with  two 
mighty  wings  and  the  hanging  snakes,  the  sign  of  sovereignty, 
born  anew  every  day  as  he  appears  on  the  hoi-izon.  The  wor- 
ship of  Horus  specially  spread  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  that  of 
Seth  predominated  in  ibe  Delta. 

The  foundation  of  the  Egyptian  religion  is  the  worship  of 
local  gods,  taken  from  the  mass  of  deities  of  the  spirit  world 
by  which  the  people  are  surrounded.  They  have  their  abode 
in  animals  of  all  kinds — cattle  and  geese,  crocodiles  and  scor- 
pions, wolves  and  dogs  and  cats,  the  ibis,  the  vulture  and  the 
frog,  also  in  trees,  a.  worship  closely  connected  with  totemism. 
But  above  all  there  is  the  spirit,  the  ghost  of  the  departed,  who 
exists  after  death,  and  rules  the  living.  Every  god  has  two 
aspects,  one  the  free  will  of  an  immortal  spirit,  the  other  bound 
up  with  natural  objects,  which  can  act  and  suffer.     The  double 
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,  nature  of  the  deity,  partly  Bpiritu&l  and  partly  material,  on 
the  one  band  reigning  for  ever  in  heaven,  on  the  other  buried 
with  all  activity  in  the  earth,  is  the  keynote  of  early  Egyptian 
religion,  which  preserved  thia  characteristic  to  the  latest  times. 
Divine  worship  established  an  indissoluble  connection  between 
god  and  man,  involving  natural  obligations  and  neceaaary  to 
the  existence  of  both.  The  god  gave  protection  to  the  com- 
munity, and  received  in  return  all  that  be  required — bread, 
meat,  milk,  wine,  clothes,  ornaments,  flowers,  and  incense,  ae 
we  read  in  their  service  books,  all  good  and  pure  things  which 
are  laid  upon  the  altar,  "  from  which  the  god  lives."  Hence 
arose  a  ritual  and  a  multitude  of  priests,  formed  into  four 
tribes.  The  gods  had  to  be  propitiated  with  sacrifices  and 
magical  rites,  the  worship  took  a  sombre  tone,  the  early  gods 
were  little  better  than  malevolent  devils. 

Egyptian  records  give  us  the  gods  as  the  earliest  rulers  of  the 
country,  and  then  kings,  the  sons  of  gods.  Government  first 
develops  in  Lower  Egypt,  at  Heliopolis  at  the  head  of  the 
Delta,  and  Busiris  in  the  middle  of  it.  Here  is  born  Osiris,  son 
of  the  earth  god  Qeb  and  the  heaven  goddess  Nut.  His  sister 
and  wife  is  Isis,  mother  of  Horus.  Seth  is  the  brother  of  Horus, 
and  succeeds  him  as  king. 

The  calendar  was  of  great  importance  for  religious  worship. 
It  was  a  moon  calendar,  consisting  of  alternate  months  of  twenty- 
nine  and  thirty  days.  To  make  things  right,  the 
year  had  to  consist  sometimes  of  twelve,  sometimes  ^^odar 
of  thirteen  months.  To  remedy  this,  a  sun 
calendar  was  introduced,  the  year  consisting  of  three  seasons, 
the  inundation  season  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of 
October,  the  winter  or  sowing  season  from  the  middle  of  October 
to  the  beginning  of  February,  the  summer  or  harvest  season 
from  February  to  June.  For  nine  thousand  years,  the  first 
rilling  of  the  Nile,  from  its  lowest  point  in  May,  coincided  with 
the  first  rising  of  Strius  in  the  early  morning,  fixed  in  the  Julian 
Calendar  as  July  19,  in  the  Gregorian  as  June  15.  This  was 
taken  as  the  beginning  of  the  new  sun  calendar,  by  which  the 
year  was  divided  into  twelve  equal  months  of  thirty  days,  four 
for  each  season,  five  additional  days  being  intercalated  between 
the  years.  This  was  not  oorrect,  and  it  was  found  that  Sinus 
rose  every  four  years  a  day  later  in  the  year,  and  it  required 
1461  years  before  the  rising  of  Sirius  returned  to  its  proper 
position.  We  find  from  this  that  the  eariiest  certain  date  in 
the  history  of  the  worid  is  the  day  on  which  the  reformed  sun 
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calendar  was  introduced  into  Lower  Egypt— that  is,  July  19, 
4241  B.C.,  or  according  to  the  Gregorian  reckoning  June  15. 

The  last  dynasty  recorded  before  Menes  beai-a  the  name  of 
the  worshippera  of  Horus.  They  reigned  over  both  king- 
doms, the  north  and  the  eouth,  divided  at  Akanthus.  Doth 
sections  of  the  kingdom  worshipped  Horus,  who  thus  became 
the  oldest  national  deity  of  Egypt,  hia  cult  starting'  from  Edfou 
and  gradually  dispoases-^ing  the  cult  of  Seth  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Horua  is  no  longer  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  but  has  become  the 
'  sun-god,  and  is  united  with  Seth  in  a  common  divinity.  The 
records  of  these  early  times  raise  the  question  of  the  relations 
between  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  as  we  find  in  the  earliest  art  of 
E^ypt  representation  a  of  hunting  scenes  similar  to  the  Baby- 
lonian, similar  writing  in  their  hieroglyphics,  and  similar  figures 
of  winged  griffons  and  lions  with  anake  necka.  It  is  certain 
that  the  two  civitisationa  were  connected,  it  is  uncertain  which 
was  the  older,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  Egypt  derived  her 
religion  and  art  from  Babylon  than  Babylon  from  Egypt,  Egypt 
being  through  the  whole  of  her  history  rather  an  imitative  than 
a  creative  power. 

We  now  come   to  the   hieroglyphics,  the  peculiar  fonn  of 

Egyptian  writing.     This  early  art  of  which  we  have  spoken 

represents  the  forms  of  men  and  animals.     In  the 

ri^lM  ''""^  °^  Menes,  hieroglyphics  are  fully  established 
and  developed ;  they  must  therefore  have  come 
into  being  during  the  time  of  the  Horus  worshippers.  They  are 
obviously  abstractions  from  the  delineation  of  animals  and  other 
common  objects,  and  they  are  first  found  on  the  cylindrical  seals 
used  for  the  purpose  of  shaping  earthen  vases  which  are  falsely 
considered  as  peculiar  to  Kkbylon.  A  deed  of  violence  is  repre- 
sented by  the  two  legs  of  a  walking  man,  strength  by  the  figure 
of  a  striking  man.  These  signs  also  stand  for  words  of  similar 
sound ;  the  same  sign  signifies  goote  and  »on,  the  same  liite  and 
good.  In  this  way  symbolical  drawing  developed  first  into  a 
dictionary  of  useful  words,  then  into  a  syllabary,  and  then  into 
an  alphabet.  Thia  eventually  consisted  of  twenty-four  con- 
sonants, the  vowels,  as  in  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  languages, 
being  left  to  be  added  by  the  speaker  according  to  certain  con- 
ventional rules.  The  alphabet  was,  however,  always  helped  out 
by  hieroglyphics. 

The  Egyptians  were  firm  believers  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  the  funeral  ceremonies  which  expressed  this  belief 
have  their  roots  in  the  time  of  the  Horus  worshippers  and 
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ksted  for  more  than  three  thousand  years.  The  aoul  wandered 
in  the  lovely  paradise  of  Jaru,  with  its  fruitful  cornGelda,  its 
copious  rivers,  its  shaded  avenues,  while  the  spirit 
lingered  near  the  place  of  the  body's  burial,  long-  rJu**^ 
ing  to  resume  its  tost  activity,  to  eat,  to  drink,  and 
to  enjoy.  The  king  bad  an  immoftality  of  his  own ;  a  god  when 
alive,  the  gates  of  heaven  were  open  to  bim  after  death,  and  he 
shone  there  as  a  star  among  stars,  but  he  was  subject  to  the 
jealousy  and  treachery  of  the  deities  of  hell,  and  againxt  them 
his  burial  rites  must  protect  him.  Osiris  perished  under  the 
villainy  of  Seth,  but  he  lived  again  in  his  eon  Horus,  and  with 
his  help  triumphed  over  his  enemies.  Each  king,  as  he  die<l, 
followed  a  similar  course,  and  passed  from  death  to  a  glorious 
resurrection.  The  elaborate  ceremonies  which  typified  this 
change  are  preserved  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  and  the  ritual 
first  intended  for  the  kings  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
common  people ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  these  rites,  which  had 
their  chief  seat  in  Lower  Egypt,  are  best  preserved  for  us  in  the 
documents  of  the  south. 

The  two  first  dynasties,  which  lasted  from  3300  to  2900  B.C., 
had  their  origin  in  This  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  are  known  as  the 
Thinite  dynasties.  Of  these  kings,  Menes  is  the  7^0  TUnlt* 
greatest,  and  is  supposed  to  have  united  the  two  DjrnutiM 
empires  of  north  and  south,  and  to  have  placed  — Menet. 
upon  his  head  the  red  and  the  white  crowns  which  typified  this 
sovereignty.  But  others  may  have  done  this  before  him, 
efpecially  his  predecessor,  NHrmer.  This  is  now  an  obscure 
village,  but  the  burial-place  of  the  first  dynasty  lies  in  Abydos, 
a  city  well  known  to  travellers,  while  Alenes  himself  is  interred 
at  Negftde.  The  reign  of  Menes  and  the  founding  of  the  new 
empire  may  be  dated  as  3315  B.C.  His  records,  inscribed  on 
ivory  plates,  show  that  he  was  a  great  conqueror.  He  not  only 
ruled  over  Egypt,  but  extended  bis  conquests  to  the  south  and 
the  north-west.  We  find,  strangely  enough,  indications  that 
these  early  kings,  holding  a  double  sovereignty  and  a  double 
deification,  had  also  a  double  burying-place,  one  in  Memphis 
and  one  in  Ahydos. 

The  list  of  the  succeKSors  of  Menes  is  uncertain.  His  son 
was  apparently  named  AWti.  Then  comes  Chent,  who  gave  to 
the  hieroglyphics  the  form  which  they  attei-wai-ds  retained. 
Then  follows  Zet,  but  all  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  fifth 
king  was  Usaphois,  with  the  Horus  name  of  Ten.  We  need 
not  follow  out  the  bewildering  catalogue  of  these  monarchs  with 
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dUti'actJ&g  Dames,  who  ruled  Egypt  for  the  four  hundred  years 
from  3300  to  2900,  during  which  time,  sovereigns  from  This  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  HoruB.  There  are  few  monuments  left  to 
relate  their  history,  but  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  t&e 
condition  of  their  civilisation.  The  cbaracteristics  of  the  art 
and  the  government  founded  by  them  remained  unchanged  to 
the  end.  But  there  was  no  stagnatioD — on  the  contrary,  a 
vigorous  lite.  Archaic  dress  and  habits  lingered  long  among 
the  common  people,  but  in  the  higher  classes  there  was  con- 
tinual progress,  beginning  with  the  sovereign  and  coming  down 
to  the  aristocracy.  We  learn  this  from  the  graves  which  still 
exist,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  of  King  Menes  in 
Negade,  an  independent  building  surrounded  by  a  massive  wall. 
After  Menes  their  graves  are  covered  with  inscriptions,  so  as 
to  make  the  name  of  the  dead  live  after  his  decease.  The 
inscription  of  a  king's  name  secured  him  immortality. 

Egypt  under  the  Thinites  was  essentially  a  kingdom.     The 
sovereign  had  the  double  title  of  Horus  and  King  of  the  two 

countries.     Court  ceremonial  was  fully  developed. 
^^nUD.        ^®  ^^^  "'''  i"**"'*''*'!'  "f  Horus — indeed  of  Uorus 

and  Seth — and  was  represented  as  the  lion-tailed 
sphinx,  who  tore  the  people  with  his  claws.  He  was  a  living 
god  in  human  foi'm,  who  lived  on  an  equality  with  the  gods. 
Ue  was  lord  of  life  and  death.  Hie  name  was  never  spoken  ; 
in  its  place  we  find  Pharaoh,  the  Great  House,  like  the  Sublime 
Porte.  But,  although  a  god,  he  has  strict  and  definite  duties  to 
his  subjects.  He  is  surrounded  by  ritual  like  the  Doge  of 
Venice.  In  the  festival  of  Set,  which  was  celebrated  twenty- 
five  years  after  his  accession,  he  mounts  a  lofty  platform  on 
which  two  thrones  are  placed,  where  he  is  crowned  with  the 
two  crowns,  white  and  red,  the  shepherd's  crook  and  the  scourge 
in  his  hands,  clad  in  the  shirt  tunic  of  ancient  times.  There 
are  many  other  festivals  too  numerous  to  describe.  Each  king 
built  for  himself  a  new  capital,  like  Mogul  sovereigns  of  India, 
a  walled  town  with  his  palfice  in  the  centre.  It  was  begun  four 
years  after  his  accession,  and  another  was  built  four  years  after 
the  festival  of  Set.  There  was  an  elaborate  bureaucratic  govern- 
ment, known  to  us  chiefly  by  its  seals,  but  its  organisation  is 
still  obscure.  Law  was  highly  developed,  and  was  certainly 
written.  Annals  were  carefully  preserved.  A  full  account  of 
all  property  in  land  and  gold  was  kept  by  scribes  to  form  a 
basis  of  taxation.  Even  the  Thinites'  art  made  great  progress  ; 
stone   was   superseded   by  copper.     Gold  and   precious  stones 
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became  common.  There  was  an  elaborate  calendar,  a  minnte 
study  oE  the  stars ;  the  arts  of  reckoning  and  measuring  were 
highly  developed,  aleo  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  Egyptians 
TCere  surrovinded  by  powerful  neighbours,  Libyans,  Troglodytes, 
Nomads,  Nubians.  Crete  was  well  known  to  them,  as  were 
Cyprus,  and  Byblos  on  the  coast  of  Lebanon.  Incense,  so  much 
used  by  them  in  worship,  came  from  Punt,  now  Somaliland. 
But  the  greatest  of  all  their  rivals  was  the  mighty  Babylon, 
which  possessed  a  culture  not  inferior,  perhaps  superior,  to  their 
own. 

The  history  of  Egypt  after  the  Thinite  kings,  the  worshippers 
of  Horns,  is  divided  into  three  empires — the  Old  Empire  lasting 
from    2900    to    2000  b.c.   and  comprising  nine 
dynasties;  the  Middle  Empire  extending  from     EglLm. 
2000  B.C.  to  1580  B.c,  containing  five  dynasties; 
and  the  New  Empire,  lasting  from  1580  b.c.  to  1090  B.C.,  con- 
taining four  dynasties  and  representing  the  high-water  mark 
of  Egyptian    power.     As  This  was  the  seat  of  the  first  two 
dynasties,  so  Memphis  wax  of  the  third.     The  great  monarch 
of  the  third  dynasty  was  the  mighty  Zoser,  who 
raised  Egypt  to  a  high  standard  of  power  and      ^^J^*^ 
culture.    He  incorporated  Nubia  into  his  kingdom, 
and  is  known  as  the  builder  of  the  step  pyramid  of  Sakkara, 
which  be  apparently  erected  for  his  own  sepulchre.     He  reigned 
for  nineteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Zoser  II.,  who  reigned 
for  six  yeare^  but  of  whom  we  have  no  records.    The  last  king 
of  the  third  dynasty  was  Huni,  who  probably  built  the  great 
pyramid  of  Bashur. 

The  first  king  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  which  extended  from 
2850  to  2700  B.C.  was  Snofru,  who  built  the  pyramid  of  Medun, 
known  by  the  Arabs  as  the  false  pyramid.     Here      ^]^  ivHi 
he  placed  his  residence,  and  here  was  erected  a      Dynutr— 
mighty    temple    for    his    worship    after    death.      The  Pjia- 
Greater  than  Snofru  was  Cheops,  with  Chephren      "'*^- 
and  Mycerinus,  the  builder  of  the  great  Pyramids  of  Gizeh, 
which  are  known  to  all  the  world,  travelled  and  untravelled,  as 
"The  Pyramids"  par  excellence.     His  residence  was  in  Gizeb, 
separated  from  Cairo  by  the  Nile.     His  pyramid,  the  largest 
bt:dlding  in  the  world,  contains  three  grave  chambers,  in  the 
uppermost  of  which  he  is  buried.     Close  by  is  his  temple  and 
three  smaller  pyramids  for  the  officers  of  his  court.     He  reigned 
for  twenty-three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tetepe,  who  lived 
at  Abu  Boos,  and  in  the  eight  years  of  his  rule  had  not  time 
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to  finish  his  pjiramid.  His  son  and  successor  Chephren  returned 
to  OiEeh,  &nd,  like  his  son  Mycerinus,  built  a  pyramid  inferior 
in  size  to  his  father's.  In  the  temple  of  Cbephren  were  found 
nine  statues  of  the  kiag  in  granite,  diorite,  basalt,  and  alabas- 
ter. The  temple  of  Mjcerinus  was  begun  in  granite,  but  hastily 
finished  in  limestone  and  brick.  The  Sphinx,  carved  out  of 
the  living  rock,  belongs  also  to  thia  period.  Mycerinus  waa 
succeeded  hy  four  kings  of  whom  we  know  little.  The  whole 
dynasty  lasted  about  160  years. 

In  the  fourth  dynasty,  the  whole  government  is  concentrated 
in  the  person  of  the  "  Great  God,"  as  Pharaoh  is  called,  and 
Ooram-  ^^^   efforts   of   the  community  are   devoted    to 

mantofih*  securing  his  worship  both  now  and  for  all 
Phaiaobs.  eternity.  His  residence  once  chosen,  bis  temple 
and  his  pyramid  are  built  and  his  cult  secured  by  a  numerous 
priesthood.  The  tombs  become  gradually  richer.  The  dead 
body  being  secured  from  decay  by  embalming,  pains  are  taken 
to  provide  tor  its  sustenance.  Besides  the  statue  and  the 
pyramid,  there  is  a  mastaba  or  quadrangular  fortress  for  the 
use  of  the  departed.  The  walls  of  both  are  painted  with  the 
annals  of  the  dead  man's  life.  £very  expedient  is  adopted  to 
make  the  short  human  life  eternal.  All  this  apparatus  of  dead 
worship  is  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  Pharaoh's  court,  extending, 
however,  sometimes  to  an  enormous  distance,  the  centralisation 
of  the  cult  following  the  centralisation  of  political  anthority. 
The  will  of  the  king  is  all  powerful.  He  has  under  him  a 
chief  minister,  the  interpreter  of  his  divine  purposes.  His 
seal-bearer  was  at  first  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  then  the 
office  became  hereditary  in  a  certain  clan,-  and  was,  at  last, 
thrown  open.  Besides,  there  are  a  commander-in-chief  and  a 
master  of  the  works.  The  state  officials  are  educated  partly  at 
court,  partly  in  the  templex.  The  allotment  of  their  offices  is 
known,  but  it  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  them — they 
were  generally  hereditary. 

The  king's  revenue  was  derived  partly  from  his  domain, 
partly  from  taxes  paid  in  money  and  kind.  Accounts  were 
made  up  every  other  year,  Clold  and  copper  were  used  for 
purpose.'!  of  exchange,  but  barter  was  the  usual  practice.  As  in 
the  Germany  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  king  could  give  away  his 
land  or  lease  it  for  a  season.  Eventually  land  could  be  in- 
herited or  sold,  and  of  this  we  have  numerous  records.  The 
great  officials  became  in  time  great  land-owners,  and  hage 
estates  came  into  existence,  with  their  armies  of  artisans  and 
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other  workers.  Moet  of  the  land  helonged  to  temples,  which 
were  built  in  great  numbers  by  the  kings  of  the  Old  Empire. 
The  great  god  Ptah  owed  his*  divinity  to  his  being  the  deity  of 
the  capital.  The  pyramids  and  mastabas  of  Gizeh  were  built 
from  bis  quarries,  and  the  stones  hewed  and  shaped  by  his 
vassals.  The  government  of  the  Fharaoba,  however  abeolate, 
preserved  a  patriarchal  and  benevolent  character.  Tc^ether 
with  occasional  harshness  of  punishment,  humanity  prevailed. 
Life  was  generally  happy,  and  family  affection  was  the  rule. 

During  the  fourth  dynasty,  the  strivings  of  the  race  were 
limited  by  the  idea  of  Pharaoh.  Worship  had  the  single  object 
of  prolonging  the  material  comforts  of  earthly  B«iirlotu 
existence :  transcendental  notions  of  a  future  life  ahangn — 
were  entirely  absent.  But  a  religion  so  consti-  The  Vth 
tuted  was  only  possible  with  a  powerful  sovereign  ;  DT""*?- 
a  weak  ruler  would  shatter  the  fabric,  and  this  was  what 
occurred.  After  lasting  140  years,  the  dynasty  came  to  au  end 
in  2540  B.C.  The  fifth  dynasty  continued  the  practice  of 
worshipping  the  dead,and  building  pyramids,  but  religion  began 
to  assert  itself,  and  the  sun-god  Ke,  already  the  ruling  deity 
of  neighbouring  races,  began  to  receive  reverence.  Re  took  the 
place  of  Korus,  and  Egypt  became  the  capital  of  the  sun 
worshippers.  The  first  king  of  the  dynasty  was  Userkef,  and 
after  him  the  sovereigns  all  bore  names  which  ended  in  Re. 
Pharaoh  became  regarded  as  the  son  of  Re.  The  sanctuaries 
and  pyramids  of  the  fifth  dynasty  are  to  be  found  at  Abusir. 
The  sanctuary  of  the  sun  is  found  at  Abu  Gureb,  where  there 
was  a  mighty  obelisk,  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  an  altar  of 
alabaster,  and  provision  for  the  slaughtering  of  animal  victims. 
But  there  is  no  image  of  the  god,  no  houise  of  god,  nor  temple, 
as  the  sun-god  has  no' abode  on  earth,  but  shinef  forever  in  tbe 
heavens.  A  covered  passage  leads  from  the  town  to  the  summit 
of  the  mound  from  which  Fharaoh  saluted  the  rising  of  the  sun 
every  day  at  daybreak.  The  temple^  like  its  sister  shrine  of 
Bubka  is  the  embodiment  of  a  great  idea.  The  new  worship  of 
Re  brought  a  higher  spirituality  into  the  mind  of  tbe  Egyptians. 
It  also  alTiHited  the  position  of  the  king.  Pharaoh  is  no  longer 
the  companion  or  tbe  partner  of  the  goil,  but  his  son  :  he  is  no 
longer  the  great  god,  but  the  good  god.  The  three  centuries 
of  the  Old  Empire  were  a  time  of  peace,  although  the  sphinx  of 
the  fifth  dynasty  holds  in  her  claws  Libyans  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Asia  and  Punt.  The  decorations  of  the  buildings  show  a 
number   of  battle  scenes.     The   presence  of   warships   shows 
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conflicts  with  Phoenicia  and  the  Lebanon.  Palestine  and  the 
Phoenician  coast  had  become  a  dependency  of  Bgypt.  These 
struggles  were  continued  under  the  eixth  dynasty.  The  boun- 
danes  of  Egypt  were  extended  towards  Uie  second  cataract. 
Large  supplies  of  gold,  precious  woods,  and  myrrh  came  from 
Somaliland. 

The  high-water  mark  of  the  Old  Empire  is  found  in  the  fifth 

dynasty,  which  lasted  from   2700  to  2540  B.C.     The  massive 

hugeness  of  the  fourth  dynasty  is  now  decorated 

Sdeno*  ^^  refined  ornament,  the  monoliths  and  imposts 

of  granite  are  replaced  by  graceful  columns.  The 
carving  of  reliefs  takes  a  new  development,  their  light  colouring, 
although  light  and  shade  are  unknown,  gives  life  and  even 
humour  to  the  figures.  The  large  statues  in  which  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  is  supposed  to  reside  are  dignified  and  impressive. 
In  smaller  works,  the  ivory  statue  of  Cheops  stands  pre-eminent. 
Imagination  and  realism  are  shown  in  the  scribe  of  the  Louvre 
and  the  statue  of  the  court  dwarf.  Similar  improvement  is  - 
shown  in  the  production  of  smaller  artistic  objects  which  already 
distinguished  the  Thinite  period.  The  progress  of  science  goes 
hand  in  band  with  that  of  art.  The  mining  of  huge  atone 
mosses,  the  measuring  of  fields,  the  careful  keeping  of  accounts, 
the  practice  of  medicine,  the  so-called  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians, 
consisting  mainly  in  the  practice  of  magic,  the  elaboration  of 
ritual  with  songs  and  music,  the  inculcation  of  morality  and 
etiquette,  are  all  characteristic  of  this  period. 

The  fifth  dynasty  came  to  an  end  with  King  Unoa :  the 

founder  of  the  sixth  is  Teli,  but  whether  he  acquired  the  throne 

by  succession  or  usurpation,  we  do   not  know. 

£)_jggjy  We  need  not  record  the  names  of  his  successors, 
but  only  mention  that  one  of  them,  Pepi  II.,  is 
said  to  have  lived  a  hundred  years  and  reigned  ninety-four 
of  that  time,  by  far  the  longest  reign  in  history.  The  old 
traditions  still  continued ;  the  worship  of  the  dead  still  pre- 
vailed ;  the  monarch  still  began  his  pyramid  at  his  succession, 
the  seat  of  the  kings  after  Pepi  I.  being  fixed  at  Sakkara. 
Stately  graves  were  accorded  to  the  great  officials.  Those  of 
the  monarchs  or  rutertt  of  provinces  are  found  in  every  part 
of  Egypt.  Wo  find  their  offices  becoming  gradually  hereditary 
and  independent ;  as  their  power  increased,  that  of  the  crown 
diminished.  It  is  true  that  Pharaoh  could  still  equally  exercise 
his  authority  over  the  vizir  and  the  numerous  bureaucracy 
which  were  under  him,  but  it  became  more  nominal  than  real. 
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Yet  the  power  of  the  empire  over  ita  subjects  seemed  unim- 
paired. The  mines  of  Sinai  were  still  worked,  ships  Bailed  to 
Punt,  intercouree  with  Nubia  was  active.  There  was  war  with 
the  Bedouins  of  Falestioe  and  Syria,  amongst  whom  the 
Hebrews  must  be  reckoned.  In  five  campaigns  the  land  of  the 
Hinusi  was  wasted,  their  castles  deatrojed,  the  fig  trees  and 
▼inee  cut  down,  their  farms  destroyed,  many  thoueands  slain, 
countless  prisotierB  captured.  We  do  not  know  whether  this 
ended  in  the  entire  subjugation  of  Palestine.  The  long.lived 
Fepi  II.  is  the  last  king  of  Egypt  whose  name  is,  for  a  long 
period,  found  in  the  inscriptions;  Uanetbo,  the  historian  of 
Egypt,  closes  the  sixth  dynasty  with  the  name  of  the  Queen 
Nilocris. 

The  seventh  dynasty  is  said  to  have  reigned  for  seventy 
days,  which  probably  implies  an  interregnum.  The  eighth 
dynasty,  according  to  Manetho,  lasted  for  146  TheVHtJt 
years.  But  our  knowledge  is  very  uncertain ;  and  vmth 
what  we  do  know  is  that  the  Old  Empire  is  at  an  Djnasties. 
end  about  the  year  2000  b.c,  and  l^e  Middle  Empire  begins. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  authority  of  the  Pharaoh  who  resided 
in  Memphis  had  become  a  shadow.  The  unity  of  the  king- 
dom still  existed,  but  there  were  many  conflicting  claimants  for 
the  double  crown,  and  the  country  had  really  broken  up  into 
a  number  of  independent  principalities.  Further,  the  old 
lessees  of  the  public  land  had  now  become  proprietors.  This 
season  of  trouble  marked  a  decline  in  art.  But  it  also  marked 
the  rising  of  a  middle  class,  and  we  owe  to  it  the  numerous 
representations  of  the  objects  of  daOy  household  life  which 
still  exist.  To  this  period  belongs  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  the 
fullest  account  we  have  of  the  views  of  the  Egyptians  with 
regard  to  the  relations  of  the  present  and  the  future  life.  We 
also  see  a  fundamental  change  in  the  character  of  the  Egyptian 
religion.  The  worship  of  the  sun,  begun  at  HelJopolis,  and 
developed  in  the  fifth  dynasty,  became  more  common,  and 
resulted  in  the  belief  in  one  god.  He  is  his  own  begetter 
and  creator,  and  renews  every  day  the  mysterious  operation. 
£very  day  the  sun-child  appears  on  the  horizon  and  grows  to 
a  strong  man,  who  begets  himself  again  in  union  with  his 
mother,  the  goddess  of  heaven,  the  great  cow.  He  is  the 
creater  and  awakeoer  of  all  life,  he  forms  and  rules  the  world. 
All  other  deities  are  mere  names,  or  are  servants  and  assistants 
of  the  one.  This  is  the  sun  monotheism  of  the  Egyptian 
religion,  pursued  as  a  sacred  mystery  by  the  higher  priesthood. 
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and  gradually  diHsetninated  thi'uugb  tbe  country.  Ko  doubt 
the  new  learning  greatly  increased  ths  influence  of  the  priests. 
According  to  Manetho,  the  eighth  dynasty  is  followed  by  two 
dynaatiea,  the  ninth  and  tbe  tenth,  consisting  of  nineteen 
kings,  reigning  at  Herakleopolis,  lying  south,  at  the  entrance 
The  IXth  o^  ^^^  Fayum.  Their  founder  was  said  to  be 
and  Zth  Acbtoi,  worse  than  all  his  predecessors,  who 
Dynutlei.  eventually  became  mad,  and  was  killed  by  a, 
crocodile.  This,  however,  is  all  uncertain.  To  this  period 
belong  the  graves  of  the  nomarchs  and  high  priests  of  Aseiut. 
We  learn  much  about  the  condition  of  affairs  from  the  in- 
Ecriptiona  of  the  first  of  them,  Achtoi,  who  was  brought  up 
at  Uerakleopolis,  and  learnt  to  swim  nith  the  king's  children, 
while  his  mother  administered  the  district.  He  governed 
Assiut  well  as  nomarch,  and  was  faithful  to  his  sovereign, 
who  reigned  over  the  whole  of  Egypt.  But  he  possessed  both 
an  army  and  a  navy.  Under  his  successor  the  army  played 
an  important  part,  armed  with  long  lances  with  copper  points 
and  wooden  shields,  covered  with  skin.  There  was  also  a  royal 
guard  of  dwarfish  negroes,  armed  with  bows  and  flint-pointed 
arrows,  wearing  nothing  but  a  loin  cloth.  During  this  time 
Thebes  had  risen  to  importance,  and  its  sovereigns  were 
regarded  as  the  two  Pharaohe.  Thus  the  ancient  Empire  came 
to  an  end,  losing  iteelf  like  its  own  river  in  the  sand. 

Karnak  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Amon,  the  deity  of 

generation,  and,  for  unknown  reasons,  received  from  the  Greeks 

the  name   of  Thebes,  the  city  of  the  hundred 

Emntra  gates.     Daring  the  sixth  and  following  dynasties, 

this  district,  which  extended  on  both  sides  of  the 

river,  was  in  possession  of  a  family,  bearing  alternately  the 

names  of  Antef  and  Mentuhotep,  which  acqutre<l  great  power 

and  threw  off  the  supremacy  of  tbe  Pharaohs  of  Herakleopolis. 

TheZIth        Here   ruled    tbe  twelfth   dynasty,  which    lasted 

andXIIth  .    from  about  2000  to  1788  B.C.     The  successors  of 

Dynaatiaa.      these    Antefe    and    Mentuhoteps,   who    founded 

what  is  called  the  eleventh  dynasty,  are  not  worth  examining 

in  detail.     We  know  also  little  about  the  inner  chnructer  of 

their    role.       The    first    king    of    the    twplfth    dynasty    was 

Amenemhet  J.,  who  won  the  crown  not  without  a  struggle. 

We  know  how  he  subdued  his  enemies  with  a  fleet  of  twenty 

cedar  ships.     He  was  also  subject  to  treacherous  attacks,  and 

with  difficulty  escaped  being  murdered.     For  the  purposes  of 

better  government   he    fixed    bis   residence   at  Lisht,  at   the 
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frontier  of  the  two  countriee,  although  he  and  his  successors 
Dever  forgot  their  attachment  to  Thebes.  After  the  attempt 
on  hia  life,  he  shared  the  goveroment  with  his  son,  Sesostria  I., 
who  carried  on  wars  whilst  his  father  attend^  to  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Sesoetris  was  in  the  field  against  the 
Libyans  when  hia  father  died  on  February  3,  1971,  and 
hastened  immediately  to  the  capitaL  Sut  he  succeeded  to  a 
troubled  inheritance. 

Under  AmeQemhet  and  Seaostris,  the  power  of  the  feudal 
nobility  was  by  qo  means  destroyed,  nor  waa  their  hereditary 
character  impaired,  but  the  authority  of  the  king  Oorem- 
over  them  was  firmly  established.  Years  were  m«i(al 
reckoned  by  the  names  of  the  sovereigns,  and  not  changM. 
by  those  of  the  local  governors.  The  government  assumed  the 
form  of  a  feudal  monarchy,  very  rich  and  prosperous,  full  of 
political  and  private  life.  The  country  was  divided  into  three 
great  provinces,  North  Egypt,  comprising  the  Delta,  Middle 
Egypt,  and  South  Egypt.  The  authority  of  the  king  gradusdly 
became  more  despotic.  Under  Sesostris  III.  (1887  to  1853) 
the  power  of  the  notnarchs  became  gradually  less,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  nobles  was  entirely  changed  under  this  monarch 
and  his  successor,  Amenemhet  III.  The  country  was  governed, 
as  in  the  Old  Empire,  by  a  large  bureaucracy.  Under  them  were 
countless  categories  of  artisans  who  were  fed  in  the  royal  palace. 
Accounts  were  carefully  kept,  and  money  of  the  time  is  still 
preserved.  The  king  was  supported  by  a  large  standing  army, 
and  he  always  had  with  him  a  numerous  personal  following,  whoso 
bravery  in  war  he  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  precious  arms,  or 
gold  ornaments,  or  by  promotion  to  the  office  of  general.  Yet 
the  kings,  the  sous  ^  Re,  eventually  retained  only  a  power  as 
limited  as  the  Pharaohs  of  the  Old  Empire.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  differently  regarded  from  Sno&u  and  Cheops.  It  was 
no  longer  considered  the  duty  of  the  country  to  build  for  each 
a  huge  pyramid  sepulchre.  The  interest  of  the  country  was 
put  first,  and  good  government  was  the  chief  consideration.  It 
was, best  served  by  the  authority  of  the  king  as  the  head  of 
the  state,  but  his  power  was  undoubtedly  limited. 

The  kings  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  did  their  best  to  recover 
the  position  which  bad  been  held  by  the  ancient  Pharaohs, 
and  they  strove  like  the  German  Emperors  to 
be   not  only   guardians,    but  increasers    of    the    theEniDiSt 
empire.     They  fought  against  the  Libyans  and 
the  Nubians.     Sesostris  iko  First  boasted  to  have  reached  the 
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end  oF  the  world — that  is,  the  second  catara,ct  at  Wady  Haifa. 
Sesostris  III.  went  beyond  this,  and  attacked  the  Troglodytes. 
The  conquest  of  Font  (Somaliland),  which  had  been  begun  by 
the  eleventh  dynasty,  was  continued  by  the  twelfth.  From  this 
they  brought  myrrh,  oil,  panther  skins,  apes,  ivory,  and  other 
precious  things.  The  mines  of  Sinai  were  careftdly  worked, 
and  the  Bedouins  kept  in  order.  The  authority  of  the  Pharaohs 
also  extended  to  Syria,  and  they  imported  cedar  wood  from 
Bybloa.  Palestine  was  attacked,  and  we  hear  of  tbe  reduction 
of  Sichem.  We  find  that  relations  existed  with  Crete,  the 
Oyclades,  and  Cyprus.  The  scarabaeus  form  of  seal  began  to 
make  its  appearance  at  this  time  in  place  of  the  old  cylinder. 

The  twelfth  dynasty  had  a  very  energetic  character,  derived 
from  their  founder.     Sesostris  III.  was,  apparently,  a  great 

Boildinn.  ^*'^io''.  h's  Bucoessor,  Amenemhet  III.,  a  great 
*^*"'  builder.  He  enjoyed  the  possession  of  a  power- 
ful and  well  ordered  kingdom — a  Solomon  after  a  David.  The 
dynasty  built  the  Ptah  temple  at  Memphis,  tbe  Anton  temple  at 
Karnak,  the  Hathor  temple  at  Dendera,  the  mighty  Labyrinth, 
and  erected  the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  the  Osiris  temple  at  Abydos, 
the  temple  of  Hershef  at  HerakleopoUs.  Their  names  and 
statues  are  found  all  over  tbe  Delta.  The  pyramids  of  the 
first  two  kings  of  the  dynasty  are  found  at  Lisht,  others  at 
Dashur  and  in  the  Fayum,  which  became  tbeir  residence  and 
owes  its  cultivation  to  them.  Lake  Moeris  was  used  for  the 
regulation  of  tbe  Nile. 

The  Middle  Empire  was  as  much  distinguished  in  art  and 

literature  as  it  was  in   the   power  of  its   government.     The 

Labyrinth  is  due  to  this  period.     Sculpture  made 

^tora^re  g''S**  progress,  and  began  to  take  the  forme  of 
realistic  protraiture.  Painting  was  used  in  wall 
decoration,  and  jewelry  became  very  beautiful  and  refined.  A 
copious  literature  of  the  age  is  left  to  us,  written  in  a  classical 
style.  But  these  works,  admirable  as  literature,  are  not  so 
useful  for  history.  We  find  treatises  on  Medicine,  Geometry 
and  Arithmetic,  religious  hymns  and  services  for  the  dead. 
FhiloBopfay  and  Theology  are  well  represented,  and  the  great 
problems  of  human  existence  form  the  subject  of  prose  and 
poetry.  Speculations  on  the  mystery  of  the  world,  which, 
arising  in  Egypt,  were  transferred  to  Greece,  have  tbeir  origin 
in  the  Middle  Empire.  We  find  also  prophecies  on  the  future  of 
Egypt,  of  impending  catastrophes,  after  the  style  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  but  tbe  spirituM  and  moral  elements  are  sadly  wanting. 
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The  troubles  oE  the  thirteenth  dynasty  and  of  the  Hyksoe  begin 
to  cast  theii*  ehadowa. 

The  brilliant  period  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  came  to  an  end 
ivith  the  close  of  the  long  reign  of  Amenemhet  III.,  which  lasted 
from  1849  to  1801.  His  son,  Amenemhet  IV.,  Ths  ZUIUt 
reigned  only  nine  years,  and  waa  succeeded  by  to  me 
his  sister  Sebeknofrure,  who  occupied  the  throne  XTnth 
from  1791  to  1788.  We  do  not  know  whether  Dyi>Mty- 
the  sovereigns  of  the  thirteenth  dynasty  obtained  the  crown  by 
marriage  or  by  usurpation,  but,  thirteen  in  number,  they  only 
reigned  for  a  abort  period.  Their  names  are  almost  unknown, 
and  their  united  reigns  only  number  twenty-five  years,  1785  to 
1760.  After  them  follow  a  number  of  kings,  most  of  whom 
were  probably  usurpers ;  amongst  them  the  name  Sebekhotep  is 
very  common.  They  were  real  or  nominal  sovereigns  of  the 
whole  of  Egypt,  and  we  may  attribute  to  them  a  period  of  about 
fifty  years  from  1760  to  1710.  To  them  succeed  a  number  of 
sovereigns,  apparently  thirty-four  in  number,  to  whom  we  may 
allot  another  fifty  years  from  1710  to  1660.  Then  follows  the 
fourteenth  dynasty,  from  Xois,  in  the  north  of  the  Middle  Delta. 
Twenty-one  names  of  them  are  presen'ed,  and  it  is  possible  that 
dieir  power  did  not  extend  over  Upper  Egypt,  but  that  they 
ruled  in  the  Western  Delta  as  vassals  of  the  Hyksos,  whom  we 
shall  mention  presently,  who  were  settled  in  the  Eastern. 
Although  they  fill  up  several  of  what  are  called  dynasties,  their 
rule  was  ephemeral,  and  we  may  say  of  them  what  Hallam  says 
of  the  last  Merovingians,  "  Non  ragionam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e 
passa"  ("Let  us  not  reck  of  them  :  look  and  pass  by"). 

The  natural  result  of  this  anarchy  was  the  invasion  of  a 
foreign  power,  which  is  thus  described  by  Msnetho :  "  For  reasons 
which  I  do  not  know,  the  deity  became  angry  with 
us ;  people  from  the  east  invaded  Egypt,  and  be-     S^S)^ 
came  masters  of  it     They  conquered  its  guards, 
burnt  its  towns,  destroyed  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  treated 
the  inhabitants  cruelly,  killing  some  and  enslaving  others.     At 
length  they  made  Salitis  their  king.      He  came  to  Memphis, 
exacted  tribute  from  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  established 
garrisons  in  the  towns,  securing  himself  specially  towards  the 
east,  in  fear  of  an  Assyrian  invasion."     Manetho  then  tells  us 
that  Salitis  reigned  for  nineteen  years,  and  that  his  people  were 
called  Hyksos — that  is,  shepherd  kings.     It  is  probable  that  the 
power  of  these  kings  lay  in  the  north,  and  that  native  princes 
still  continued  to  rule  with  precarious  authority  in  the  south. 
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The  HylcBos  are  elsewhere  described  as  Syrian  Semites,  that 
is  Canaanites ;  but  it  is  possible  tha.t  they  were  Hittites,  who 
came  from  Asia  Minor  and  overran  Syria  and  Egypt,  connected 
with  the  invaders  who  desti-oyed  the  Babylonian  empire  in 
1760.  Many  Semitea  were  mixed  up  with  tbeia,  aa  some  of 
their  kings  bear  Semite  names  and  some  not.  The  conquerors 
brought  with  them  a  national  god,  called  by  the  Egyptians  8eth, 
who  is  identified  with  the  Canaanitish  Baal.  Although  there 
is  great  divergence  in  our  authorities,  we  may  reckon  that  the 
dominion  of  the  Hyksos  lasted  about  a  hundred  years — that  ia, 
fi-om  1680  to  1580  ac.  The  best  known  of  the  Hyksos  kings 
is  Chian,  who  reigned  over  the  whole  of  Egypt  He  resided  at 
Auaris,  near  Lake  Henzala,  and  his  power  probably  extended 
over  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  It  is  possible  that  Hebron  was  one 
of  the  principal  fortresses  for  the  subjugation  of  Palestine. 
Scarabs  of  Chian  have  been  found  in  Gezer,  and  traces  of  him 
in  Bagdad,  Babylon,  and  Crete. 

The  rule  of  the  Hyksos  had  little  effect  on  Egyptian  culture. 
Native  kings  continued  to  reign  as  their  vassals  down  to  tbe 
seventeenth  dynasty.  At  length  a  successful  rebellion  was 
organised  against  them,  of  which  the  centre  was  Thebes,  which 
may  be  dated  about  1590  B.C.,  and  which  led  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Pharaohs.  The  scattered  rulers  of  Upper  Egypt 
clustered  round  Thebes,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  is 
reckoned  as  the  work  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  who  raised  the 
power  and  splendour  of  Egypt  to  a  height  never  before  attained. 
The  history  of  Egypt  is  from  this  time  involved  in  the  history 
of  the  other  parts  of  tbe  ancient  world,  the  most  notable  of 
which  was  Babylon,  and  to  this  we  must  now  direct  our 
attention. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


A  LITILS  below  the  poiot  where  the  two  rivers  Euphrates  aotl 
Tigris  approach  each  other  in  their  course,  is  the  territory  of 
the  ancient  Ktesiphon  and  the  modem  B^dad.  Tbe  Enph- 
They  enter  upon  a  broad  plain  which  owes  its  rates  and 
origin  to  the  alluvial  soil  of  both  rivers.  The  ^^  Tlgrlt. 
Euphrates,  which  is  the  higher  of  the  two  streams,  sends 
numerous  braocbes  and  canals  into  the  lower-lying  Tigris 
which  irrigate  the  country.  In  the  cold  and  rainless  winter 
season  the  water  ia  low  and  the  canals  nearly  dry,  but  the 
Tigrb  begins  to  rise  in  March  and  the  Euphrates  in  April, 
80  that  in  June  and  July,  after  the  melting  of  the  snow  in 
the  Armenian  mountainti,  the  plain  becomes  a  huge  lake,  like 
the  soil  of  Egypt  two  months  later.  The  consequence  of  this 
is  that  the  whole  district  becomes  intensely  fertile,  even  more 
so  than  Egypt.  But  to  render  this  useful  requires  a  large 
expenditure  of  human  labour.  The  river  left  to  itself  would, 
partly  by  haste  and  partly  by  stagnation,  do  more  harm  than 
good,  so  that  dykes  must  be  made  and  carefully  attended  to 
and  injury  prevented.  This  needs  a  strong  government ;  and 
when  this  has  been  present  Babylon  ha^  prospered.  In  the 
course  of  time,  lar^e  additions  have  been  made  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  soil.  The  two  rivers  have  united  to  form  the 
Satt-el-Arab,  which  also  receives  the  waters  of  tlie  Clion.spes 
knd  Euleus.  The  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  have  both  altered 
their  course ;  the  level  of  the  soil  has  been  raised,  and  tJie 
course  of  the  rivers  lengthened.  All  these  circumstances 
have  been  intensified  by  the  neglect  of  the  Mohammedans;  so 
that  the  once  flourishing  country  of  Nebucbailneuar  and  the 
Obalifs  is  scarcely  to  he  recognised.  Its  ancient  cities  are 
represented  by  heaps  of  rubbish  rising  like  islands  in  a  barren 
waste.  The  increase  of  stagnant  pools,  desert  soil,  and  the 
devastation    of   the    Bedouins   have   gradually   completed   the 
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destmctioD.  Still  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  of  the  low-lying  territory  wu  in  ancient  times  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  The  plains  of  Sinear,  of  which 
Babylon  is  the  capital,  were  in  these  ages  of  very  limited 
estent,  certainly  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  territory 
of  Egypt.  The  chief  towns  lay  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
other.  Under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  a  much  larger 
extent  of  soil  was  brought  under  cultivation. 

The  country   afterwards   called    Babylonia    was   in   ancient 
times  called  Sinear  or  Sangar,  and  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
Akkad  in  the  north  and  Sumer  in   the   south. 
™^^*    The  principal  cities  of  Sumer  were  Eridu,   Ur, 
Erech,     Lsrsa,    Kippur,    Lagash,  ajid    Ummur. 
Thoee  of  Akkad  were  Risb,  Opis,  Sippar,  Babylon,  and  Cutha. 
The  Samerians  were  a  oou-Semitic  stock,  probably  Mongolians. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  they  were  among  the  most  ancient 
recipients  of   culture  and  rehgion,  and    if   this  be  true,  both 
material  and   spiritual   civilisation    began    with   a   Mongolian 
race.     Indeed  we  are  tempted  to  assume  that  the  world  was 
first  covered  with  a  layer  of  Mongol  culture,  traces  of  which 
still  remain  in  China  and  Thibet,  in  Finland  and  the  Caucasus, 
perhaps  even  among  the  North  American  Indians,  and  which 
was  afterwards  destroyed — first  by  the  Semites  and  then  by 
the  Aryans.     These,  however,    are  questions  of   controvei'sy, 
and  cannot  be  regarded  as  settled.    The  Akkadians 
]^t«iiuti«     *ere  undoubtedly  Semitic.     There  is,  however, 
no  doubt  that  Akkadian  civilisation  was  mainly 
derived  from  Sumeria,  and  that,  particularly,  cuneiform  writing 
originated    in    the    southern    kingdom.     Also    the    Sumerians 
were  an  older  race,  physically  different  from  their  neighbours. 
Their  noses  are  small  and  pointed,  their  cheeks  thin.     They 
have  a  small  mouth,  finely  modelled  tips,  a  short  but  well 
formed  chin,  Mongol  eyes  and  a  low  forehead.     Besides  cunei- 
form writing,  they  invented  a  sexagesimal  system  of  numera- 
tion, which  formed  the  ibasis  of  all   counting  and   measuring 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Babylonia. 

It  is  difficult  to  establish  a  date  for  the  beginning  of  civilisa- 
tion in  Sinear,  when  the  first  dykes  were  built  or  the  first  canals 
EBTI7I11-  ^'^S-  ^^B  inhabitants  were  certainly  peasants: 
haUlanti  of  their  principal  victim  of  sacrifice  was  the  goat, 
*"""''■  their  best  gift  from  heaven,  water.     When  the 

gods  were  angry  the  waters  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  flood, 
»nd  the  inhabitants  were  all  destroyed  except  the  few  who  took 
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refuge  in  a  ship  and  were  saved  upon  a  loftj'  mountain.  There 
was  DO  trace  of  the  unity  of  social  life:  each  settlement 
waa  constituted  by  itself.  Their  dwellings  were  made  of  mud 
compacted  with  sedge  and  straw.  The  houses  of  gods  and 
nobles  were  constructed  out  of  unbumed  bricks ;  the  art  of 
burning  bricks  was  discovered  later.  These  constructions  were 
easily  carried  away  by  rain  or  destroyed  by  fire.  But  the  fallen 
villages  gradually  formed  a  solid  foundation  upon  which  new 
villages  could  be  erected.  The  dead  were  buried  in  pots  which 
were  used  over  and  over  again.  The  rivers  continually  changed 
their  courses  and  necessitated  new  arrangements.  Metals  and 
other  objects  which  led  to  the  amenity  of  existence  were  derived 
from  foreign  countries,  and  the  necessity  of  this  led  to  abundant 
foreign  trade  and  commerce.  Art  was,  in  these  early  days, 
almost  entirely  absent,  but  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  were 
turned  in  upon  themselves  and  their  practical  needs,  and  litera- 
ture and  religion  had  their  first  beginnings. 

In  the  year  3000  B.C.,  the  greater  part  of  Sinear  was  un- 
doubtedly in  the  hands  of  the  Sumerians.  To  what  estent  the 
population  was  Semitic,  it  is  now  impossible  *o  »  ^ 
say,  but  their  dress  does  not  show  a  Semitic  char-  cJS^^oil 
acter.  The  men  were  bald,  the  women  wore  long 
hair,  the  dress  was  a  loin  cloth,  the  feet  were  bare,  the  priests 
in  the  presence  of  the  god  were  entirely  naked.  The  principal 
towns  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  chief  deity  of  the 
Sumerians  was  EUil,  the  Lord  of  Storms,  who  had  his  abode 
in  the  mountains.  His  wife  was  Ninlil,  the  goddess  of  genera- 
tion and  fruitfulness.  EUil  was  the  son  of  Ani,  the  father  of  the 
gods,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Ellil,  governe<l  the  world.  Under 
these  principal  deities  there  was  a  copious  Pantheon,  and  also 
a  wOTld  of  spirits  who  were  not  always  distinguishable  from  the 
gods.  Religion,  however,  played  a  fur  more  important  part  in 
Babylonian  life  than  in  the  Egypt  of  the  Thinites  or  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  Old  Empire.  The  kings  were  favourites  of  the 
deity,  and  deities  themselves.  Religious  observances  dominated 
their  whole  life.  The  earliest  Sumerian  literature  consisted 
largely  of  hymns.  Every  man,  of  whatever  rank,  was  attended 
by  a  guardian  angel  who  directed  his  destiny.  Indeed  it  is 
probable  that  religion  as  we  know  it,  the  worship  of  an  all-good 
and  all-wise  creator,  began  amongst  the  Sumerians,  and  was 
borrowed  from  them  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews. 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions  of  the  Sumerians  to 
civilisation  was  the   invention    of    cuneiform  writing,  which 
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changed  into  a  form  of  writing  similar  to  our  own,  much 
quicker  than  the  Egyptian  or  the  Semitic.  Even  if  Sumerian 
writing  began  with  hierogljrpbics,  they  were  soon 
^^^^  given  up.  However,  the  credit  of  recording 
human  speech  into  a  cootinu&tion  of  different 
Bounde,  each  expressed  by  a  single  sign,  must  be  given  to  the 
Egyptians.  Still  greater  advances  were  made  when  the  systems 
of  Semitic  and  Babylonian  writing  were  formed  into  one,  and 
each  brought  to  the  other  the  elements  needed  for  its  develop- 
ment. We  possess  an  enormous  mass  of  Babylonian  documents 
written  on  imperiehable  clay,  concerning  not  only  affairs  of 
public  importance  but  the  minutest  private  concerns.  Every  one 
possessed  a  seal  for  his  private  signature  which  was  impressed 
by  rubbing  on  soft  clay.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  were  the 
previous  relations  between  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  art.  There 
are,  indeed,  two  schools,  one  ascribing  priority  of  culture  to  tfae 
Sumerians,  the  other  to  the  Egyptians,  and,  until  our  reseea-ches 
in  Babylonia  are  carried  further  than  they  are  at  present,  it 
is  hard  to  decide  between  them.  But  the  productions  of  early 
Sumerian  art  are  far  inferior  to  the  Egyptian,  and  they  were 
soon  surpassed  by  the  advance  of  the  Semitic  Akkadians. 

In  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  record,  Sinear  was 
divided  into  small  principalities.     The  head  of  each  bore  the 
Early  ^^^^  Lugal,  signifying  king  or  lord,  but  generally 

Snmerlan       also  the  title  Fatesi,  that  is,  viceroy,  which  im> 
Hirtory.  plies  that  they  were  not  independent,  but  were 

regents  for  the  local  god,  the  word,  indeed,  perhnps  originally 
signitjing  servant.  There  was  also  an  over-king  called  Lugal 
Ealama,  the  king  of  the  country,  connected  with  the  national 
god  Ellil,  whose  seat  was  at  Nippur.  ,  This  was  the  religious 
capital,  but  the  civil  capital  was  Kii<h,  situated  in  northran 
Sinear  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Another  town,  farther 
to  the  north,  was  Opis,  and  these  two  cities  seem  to  have 
been  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Sumerians,  from  which  they 
caiTied  on  a  continual  struggle  with  tbe  Semites.  The  earliest 
known  king  of  Eish  is  Mesilim,  who  lived  about  '2810  B.C. 
Another  very  important  town  has  been  found  under  the 
rubbish  mound  of  Tello,  bearing  the  name  of  Lagash.  It  waa 
situated  in  the  south  of  Sinear,  on  a  broad  stream  composed 
both  of  the  Tigris  and  of  the  Euphrates,  and  not  for  from  the 
sea.  It  reached  its  summit  of  prosperity  as  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  the  country  under  Gudea,  about  2400  B.C., 
but  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  following  millenary  had  entirely 
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f&llen.  This,  indeed,  coincides  with  the  fall  of  the  Sumerian 
power.  The  earliest  known  king  of  Lagoah  dates  from  about 
2800  B.C. 

Another  important  town  is  Giscbu,  north-east  of  Telle. 
Lagasb  and  Gischu  were  constantly  at  wHr  with  each  other,  and 
the  frontier  between  them  was  settled  by  King  Mesilim  of 
Nippur.  Gischu  was,  however,  eventually  conquered  and 
plundered  by  Lagash  and  Uruk  (Erech).  Ur  and  other  cities 
suffered  the  same  fate.  There  were  also  wars  with  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  The  Elamites  invaded  the  territory  oF 
Lagash  and  plundered  it.  We  need  not  weary  the  memory  of 
our  readers  with  the  outlandish  names  of  these  early  kings.  A 
king  of  Lagash  called  Eannatum,  with  the  help  of  the  goddess 
Mingirsu,  raised  Lagash  to  a  position  of  predominance.  Still 
more  powerful  was  Lugulxaggisi  of  Gischu,  who  overthrew  the 
power  of  Lagash  in  2575  B.C.  He  became  king  of  the  whole  of 
Sinear,  and  his  inscriptions  tell  us  that  he  conquered  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  that  EHil  made  the  way  smooth  for  him  from 
the  Lower  Sea  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  to  the  Upper  Sea. 
Without  doubt,  Lugalzaggisi  fused  the  Sumerians  into  a  powerful 
nation,  which,  however,  was  not  long  able  to  withstand  the 
onslaught  of  the  Semites. 

The  Semites  had  reached  a  high  degree  of  civilisation.  They 
bod  borrowed  their  writing  from  the  Sumerians,  but  had  greatly 
improved  it.  They  showed  themselves  also  de- 
cidedly superior  in  art.  Their  principal  seat  ^J^^on 
seems  to  have  been  the  point  where  the  Euphrates 
enters  the  marshlands  and  sends  its  first  canals  into  the  Tigris. 
Here  lies  the  city  of  Akkad,  also  written  Agade.  Close  by  this 
was  Sippara,  the  seat  of  the  sun-god,  Shamash,  whom  the 
Akkadians  revered.  There  was  also  a  goddess,  Ishtur  or  Astarte, 
also  called  Auuuit.  There  was  also  a  moon-god  Sin  ;  and.  Babel, 
the  Gate  of  God,  was  the  seat  of  a  local  god,  Marduk.  The 
Semites  of  Akkad  were  distinguishable  from  the  Sumerians  by 
having  long  hair  in  carefully  curled  ringlets,  and  a  well  tended 
beard.  The  Sumerians  had  the  upper  part  of  their  body  naked, 
the  Semites  a  short  coat  confined  by  a  girdle,  and  sometimes  a 
plaid  fastened  on  the  left  shoulder  so  as  to  leave  the  right 
shoulder  free.  They  also  wore  sandals.  The  symbols  of  royal 
authority  were  the  sceptre  carved  at  the  top,  a  club,  and  arm 
ring&  The  Sumerians  fought  in  a  close  phalanx,  the  Semites  in 
open  order,  the  principal  weapon  being  the  bow.  They  bad  also 
a  Bpear  to  throw,  and  an  aze,  and,  like  the  Sumerians,  a  helmet. 
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Tbeir  battles  consisted  of  single  combats  such  as  are  described 
ic  the  Uomerio  poems. 

Thei-e  wore  other  Semites  settled  in  the  country  besides  the 
Akkadians.      llie    general    name    for    the    Semitic   tribes   of 
Mesopotamia  was  Subari :  they   lived  chiefly  in   small  towns 
situated  on  fertile  OAsee  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Chaboras,  ruled  by  petty  cLiefs.     One  horde  of  the  Subari  was 
formed  by  the  Assyrians,  who  lived  west  of  the 
rtt^m"^'       Tjgi-is  between  the  two  Zuls,  and  whose  chief  town 
and  ruling  god  bore  the  name  of  Assur.     We  do 
not  find  their  name  before  2100  B.C.,  but  they  probably  existed 
before  this.     Charrae  also,  on  the  upper  Belichos, 
was  probably  a  Semitic  settlement.     It  had  been 
fi'om  long  ages  a  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  moon-god,  Sin,  and 
the  Assyrians  took  over  the  whole  of  the  Pantheon  of  Sinear. 
In  tiie  middle  of  the  third  millenary,  a  new  Semitic  race  makes 
its  appearance  under  the  name  of   Amorites,  a 
AmorltM        Bedouin  people  originally  settle<1  in  the  Lebanon. 
They  were  distinguished  from  the  Akkadians  by 
cutting  their  hair  short  behind  and  shaving  their  lips.     They 
seem  to  have  spoken  a  kind  of  Hebrew.     Their  god  was  Uadad, 
who  had  thunder  and  lightning  under  his  control  and  wielded  a. 
mighty  hammer.     They  also  had  a  god  Amuru,  who  was  after- 
wards identified  with  Hadad.     The  wife  of  Amuru  was  Ashrat, 
and  they  also  worshipped  Dagon,  of  whom  we  know  little.     The 
other  Amorite  god  who  played  an  important  part  both  in  Sinear 
and  in  Assyria  was  apparently  called  Kinib,  but  our  knowledge 
of  the  language  is  so  imperfect  that  we  do  not  know  how  far  he 
is  to  be  identified  with  Hadad  and  Amuru,  or  how  far  the 
Sumerians  may  have  altered  his  appellation. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Semites  in  Sinear  was  founded   by 

King  Sargon  of  Akkad,  who  lived  about  2500  B.C.     A  numb^ 

Conqneit*      °^  legends  have  naturally  attached  themselves  to 

of  Saigon,       his  personality.     It  is  said  that  his  mother,  after 

King  Of  giving    birth    to    him   secretly,   in   the   town   of 

^^^^^-  Azurpiran    on  the    Euphrates,  placed   him  in  a 

chest  and  laid  him,  like  Moses,  amongst  the  reeds  of  the  river. 

We  find  similar  tales  about  Kri^jhna  in  India,  about  Perseus  in 

Greece,  and  even  about  Romulus  in  Italy.    We  have  no  details 

of  the  war  by  which  Sargon  conquered  Sinear,  hut  we  know 

that  after  this  he  subdued  Elam,  the  Gutaeans,  and  the  Subari. 

But  his  great  exploit  was  the  conquest  of  the  Amorites,  which 

gave  him  the  title  of  "  Lord  of  the  Four  Quarters  of  the  World." 
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This  shows  that  the  power  of  the  Amorites  extended  from  the 
plains  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean.  He  also  pene- 
trated to  the  "  Land  of  the  Setting  Sun,"  and  traces  of  his 
domination  hare  been  found  in  Cyprus.  These  campaigns  took 
place  at  a  time  when  the  Pharaohs  of  the  sixth  dynasty  were 
establishing  their  power  in  Palestine  and  Phoenicia.  He  had 
relations  with  them,  but  probably  did  not  go  to  war  with  them. 
On  the  other  band,  the  connection  formed  by  Sargon  between 
Sinear,  the  Amorites,  and  the  Lebanon  lasted  a  long  time. 
The  rulers  of  Sinear  obtained  stores  and  cedar  wood  for  their 
buildings  from  the  mountains  of  Lebanon.  The  Amorites  took 
service  under  the  Akkadians  as  mercenaries.  Sargon  also  pene- 
trated into  the  country  of  the  Hittites.  We  are  informed  by  a 
chronicle  that  in  bb  old  age  all  the  subject  peoples  rose  against 
Sargon  and  besieged  him  in  Akkad,  but  Sargon  marched  against 
them  and  conquered  them  and  destroyed  their  great  army. 

The  son  of  Sargon  was  Naramsin  (2470-2440  B.C.),  who  not 
only  maintained  but  extended  his  father's  empire.     His  chief 
exploit  was  the  conquest  of  the  land  at  Uagau, 
whence  came  the  valuable  black  stone  diorite.     As     kiI^uIil 
we  do  not  know   where  diorite  is  to  be  found, 
we  cannot  tell  for  certain  where  Magan  is,  but  it  must  have 
been  on  the  sea-coast.     The  great  palace  of  Sargon  was  in  Akkad. 
Naramsin  rebuilt  the   temple  of  Shamash  in  Sippara.     Both 
kings  erected   the   mighty   temple   at  Nippur,  the  mountain 
house,  built  on  a  huge  terrace  and  of  burned  bricks.     Naramsin 
built  in  many  other  places,  even  in  Babel. 

The  Semites  had  now  completely  subdued  the  Sumeriaus  and 
Sinear  was  now  entirely  Semitised.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Semites  introduced  in  some  directions  a  higher  culture,  especi- 
ally in  writing  and  architecture.     The  reign  of  ,„    ,_ 
...                      °...                      .!■,.              1    Semitic  Art 
Naramsin  was  a  high-water  mark  of  culture,  and    m^cnitnre. 
we  see  that  art  had  made  great  progress  in  truth 
and  vivacity  of  expression  since  the  reign  of  Sargon.     His  baa- 
reliefs  are  truly  remarkable,  and  we  see  the  same  results  in  the 
seal-cylinders  where  the  figure  of  the  sun-god  is  represented 
as  rising  from  the  mountain,  with  the  rays  streaming  from  his 
shoulders.     But  the  kingdom  of  Akkad  was  not  of  long  duration. 
We  do  not  know  the  names  of  any  kings  except  Sargon  and 
Naramsin,  although  some  may  have  existed.     We  may  assume 
that  its  fall  came  about  through  a  recrudescence  of  Sumerian 
power,  but  ever  after  this  Semitic  culture  prevailed  in  Sinear, 
and  showed  itself   in  the  manners  and  even  in  the  drees  of 
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the  later  Sumerians.  We  know  little  of  the  political  higtory 
of  this  time,  except  that  the  relatione  between  the  Amoritee 
and  Kfagan  coutinned  to  exist.  We  also  hear  of  two  Semitic 
kings  of  Kish.  After  the  fall  of  the  power  of  Akkad,  Binear 
seems  to  have  xplit  up  into  small  governments  until  the 
coming  of  Gudea  of  Lagash.  This  period  of  confusion  probably 
laste<l  a  hundred  }'ears,  from  2440  to  2340  B.C.  Oudea  was 
probably  a  usurper,  but  be  raised  Lagash  to  a  height  of  power 
unknown  by  any  former  state  in  Binear.  He  says  that  he 
reigned  over  216,000  subjects,  which  indicates  a  period  of  peace. 
Sumerian  art  reached  its  highest  level  under  Gudea.  Diorite,  the 
bard  black  stone  from  Magan,  difficult  to  work,  was  freely  used 
for  sculpture  in  his  time.  We  find  also  objects  in  metal  and 
motbar-of -pearl.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Gudea  was  an  inde* 
pendent  sovereign,  and  he  may  have  been  a  nominal  vassal  of 
the  king  of  Akkad. 

A  new  Sumerian  empire  was  founded  by  TJrengor  at  TJr,  a 

town  situated  on  the  Euphrates  in  the  extreme  south.     At  first 

Tbm  ^^  calls  himself  in  his  monuments  the  king  of 

llieDynas  j    ^^^  afterwards   the   king   warrior,    the   king   of 

Sumer  and  Akkad.    This  shows  that  the  Sumerians 

were  again  raised  to  a  position  of  superiority  over  the  Akkadians. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  TJrengur  reigned  over  the   whole  of 

Sinear,  as  his  monuments  are  found  in  Ur,  Uruk,  Larsa,  Lagash, 

and  Nippur,     Ue  came  to  the  throne   in  2304,  and   reigned 

eighteen  years.     His  son  Dungi  had  a  long  reign  of  fifty-eight 

years,  from  2286  to  2229.     Urengur  and  Dungi  remind  us  of 

Sargon  and   Naramein.     Dungi  fought  many  wars,  especially 

in   the    second   half   of   his  reign.     The   dynasty   of   Xjr  was 

synchronous  with  the  rule  of  the  Pharaohs  of  Herakleopolis, 

when  the  power  of  Egypt  was  at  a  low  level.     Dungi  called 

himself  king  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  world  :  he  assumed  the 

status  of  a  god,  built  a  temple  for  himself,  and  gave  the  priest 

of  it  the  title  of  Pate-sL     Three  kings  followed — Dungi,  Pui-sin, 

Ciimilsin  and  Ibisin,  all  three  Semitic  names  derived  from  the 

god  of  Ur.     Their  reigns  lasted  about  forty  years,  down  to  2188. 

About  this  time,  the  empire  ot  TJr,  after  existing  for   117 

years,  underwent  a  ■■evolution,  and  the  power  was  transferred  to 

The  King-       IsiOi  the  situation  of  which  has  not  been  accurately 

domiofliin    determined.     The  aovei-eign.-i  of  this  dynasty  did 

and  I.UBa.      not  call  themselves  sovereign.t  of  the  four  parts 

of  the  world,  but  contented  themselves  with  the  title  of  kings 

of  Sumer  and  Akkad.     It  is  possible  that  the  dynasty  of  Iain 
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mAf  have  been  Amorite,  as  the  kings  are  named  after  Dagon. 
About  the  year  2190,  a  kingdom  of  Larsa  came  into  existence, 
80  that  Sinear  was  divided  into  t-wo  parts.  A  powerful  king 
was  Fursin  II.,  who  reigned  from  2065  to  2045.  The  kingdom 
of  Larsa  was  finally  destroyed  by  Hammurabi,  king  of  Babel,  in 
1928. 

The  empire  of  Sumer  and  Akkad  contains  a  century  of  splen- 
dour and  two  centuries  of  decline,  with  destructive  invasions 
from  outside.  Indeed,  all  the  states  of  Sinear  seem  to  have  had 
an  ephemeral  character,  a  contrast  to  the  sta^ng 
rule  of  the  Phamohs  in  E^ypt.  Unfortunately  ^^JJJJ' 
the  monuments  discovered  give  xts  but  few  details, 
and  we  find  little  but  large  temples  with  mighty  courts.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  abundant  records  of  the  details  of 
private  social  life.  These  are  present  in  records  of  brick,  far 
more  durable  than  those  of  brass  because  there  is  no  temptation 
to  destroy  them.  The  foundation  of  social  order  lies  in  the 
power  of  the  king  and  his  bureaucracy,  but  the  family  is  strongly 
organised  with  patriarchal  authority.  Marriage  is  contracted 
by  purchase ;  the  wife  retains  her  own  property,  and  claims  a 
divorce  if  the  husband  behaves  badly;  but  concubines  are  common, 
as  is  also  the  practice  of  adoption.  Each  settlement  has  its  own 
deity.  Largetownslike  Babel  belong  to  a  later  period.  The  popu- 
lation is  divided  into  possessors  of  property  called  "  Sons  of  a  man," 
comparable  to  patricians  or  hidalgos,  and  the  "  Poor,"  who  have 
a  different  wergild.  The  law  of  retaliation  prevails,  but  may 
be  mitigated  by  money  payments.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
poor  were  in  any  respect  serfs,  but  there  were  slaves  in  great 
abundance,  recruited  from  the  neighbouring  tribes.  There  were 
also  free  labourers,  who  worked  for  money  wages.  There  was 
a  strong  contrast  between  the  court  and  the  temple,  the  resi- 
dences of  the  king  and  of  the  god,  resembling  the  cloist«r  and  the 
castle  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  temples  were  the  possessors  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  soil  and  of  eimrmous  wealth.  They  were 
also  the  great  financiers  and  money  lenders,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  we  find  the  records  deposited  with  them.  The  chief 
productions  of  the  soil  were  com,  oil,  and  dates,  but  we  also  find 
large  herds  of  cattle.  All  mercantile  transactions  were  fully 
developed  :  the  usual  interest  charge<l  for  a  loan  was  twenty  per 
cent,  per  year.  The  standard  of  coinage  was  silver,  but  we  do 
not  know  whence  it  came.  Oold  is  also  found,  but  copper,  which 
had  much  value  in  Egypt,  had  here  scarcely  any.  The  silver 
was  weighed  by  the  sexagesimal  system,  the  talent  being  sixty 
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minas,  the  mina  sixty  shekelu,  the  sh^el  one  hundred  aod 
eighty  bailey  comt<.  The  relatioo  between  gold  and  silver  wan 
probably  thirteen  and  a  half  to  one.  The  silver  was  kept  either 
in  bars  or  in  wedges,  as  in  Egypt. 

The  deities  which  represented  the  great  cosmical  forces  were 

objects  of  primary  worship  in  Sumer  and  Akkad — Anu,  the  god 

of  heaven,  Ellil  the  god  of  earth,  worshipped  at 

MUffHin  in  Nippur,  and  Er,  the  god  of  the  sea,  worshipped 
at  Eridu.  Besides  these  were  Sin,  the  god  of 
the  moon,  worshipped  in  Ur,  and  Shamash,  the  god  of  the 
sun,  worshipped  in  Sippara  and  Larsa.  But  eventually,  above 
all,  there  arose  Marduk,  the  god  of  Babel.  We  thus  reverence, 
rising  from  the  foundations  of  local  worship  to  the  main  com- 
ponents of  the  world  we  live  in,  sky,  earth,  and  sea ;  then  succeeds 
a  raising  of  the  spirit  to  the  sun  and  moon,  the  rulers  of 
the  night  and  the  day;  and  then  the  woiship  of  a  supreme 
god  above  all  these.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy  which 
nation  has  the  credit  of  raising  the  spirituality  of  worship  to 
a  higher  level,  the  Mongol  Sumerians,  the  Semitic  Akkadians, 
or  the  Egyptians,  and  the  decision  found  will  depend  much  on 
the  personal  proclivities  of  the  investigator.  A  Jew  will  natur- 
ally give  priority  to  the  Semite,  an  Egyptologist  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, while  others,  unaffected  by  these  influences,  will  form 
what  is  probably  the  right  opinion,  that,  whereas  the  Jews  and 
the  Egyptians  borrowed  much  from  others,  the  Sumerians  stood 
alone,  and  were  the  first  to  speak  with  Ood  face  to  face  and  to 
recognise  the  government  of  the  world  by  one  all  wise,  all  good, 
and  all  powerful  divinity. 

We  do  not  at  present  possess  any  literary  remains  coming 

direct  from  Sumer  and  Akkad,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  number 

of  Babylonian  texts  which  exist  as  copies  in  the 

JlJ^^^  library  of  Assurbanipa]  are  derived  from  this 
source.  In  their  present  state  they  came  from 
Babel,  and  place  Manluk  in  the  foreground,  hut  they  show 
traces  of  an  earlier  origin.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Sumerian 
language  remained  the  saci'ed  language  in  Sinear  to  the  end, 
which  shows  that  the  earlier  race  cannot  have  possessed  a  vei'y 
large  religious  literature. 

XIndoubtedly  we  owe  to  this  Babylonian  source  much  of  the 
magic  of  later  times.  Divination  from  the  livers  of  animals 
was  highly  elaborated ;  but  this  may  have  come  not  so  mnch 
from  superstition  as  from  the  close  observation  of  a  wandering 
people  applied  to  matters  which  deeply  affected  their  material 
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welfare.  Herodotus  tells  ns  that  the  BabyloniaoB  brought  the 
sick  into  the  market  places,  and  asked  parsers  by  if  they  knew 
of  any  methods  of  cure,  which,  by  Egyptologists,  is  _,  .  „ 
contrasted  with  the  elaborato  science  of  the  Egyp- 
tian doctors.  But  the  judgment  of  the  comparative  value  of 
these  methods  will  depend  on  the  view  taken  of  the  value  of 
scientific  medicine.  We  also  find  that  divination  from  the 
sky  had  a  great  importance  amongst  the  Sumerians,  a  habit 
which  has  again  be^  ascribed  to  the  necessities  of  a  nomad 
life.  At  any  rate  we  find  amongst  them  the  first  astrology  and 
the  first  astronomy.  The  constellations  were  first  distinguished 
and  named  by  them,  and,  if  they  believed  in  the  influence  which 
the  heavens  exercise  over  human  Ufe,  it  is  no  discredit  to  have 
erred  by  adopting  a  creed  which  is  the  keynote  of  the  Divine 
Comedy  of  Dante. 

Religious  ritual  was  in  the  hands  of  a  numerous  priesthood. 
Many  hymns  used  in  worship  are  preserved,  and  some  of 
them  breathe  a  high  spirituality.  The  consciousness  of  the 
omnipotence  of  God  and  the  powerless  nature  of  all  human 
action  is  fully  apparent  in  them,  as  well  as  the  conviction 
that  the  efforts  of  men  towards  virtuous  action  are  useless 
without  the  assistance  of  divine  power.  We  are  also  taught 
in  them  that  the  unmerited  suffering  of  the  innocent  must 
be  regarded  as  a  spiritual  trial  and  the  way  to  the  attainment 
of  a  higher  spiritual  life.  The  Sumerians  were  also  great 
grammarians  and  lexicographers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
knowledge  of  two  languages  was  indispensable  to  a  large 
number  of  people.  They  also  attained  great  eminence  in 
arithmetic,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  they  alwsys  had  a 
sexagesimal  system,  and  that  the  number  sisty  and  Us  higher 
powers  held  the  first  place  in  their  calculations. 

We  have  seen  that  the  civilisation  of  Sinear  had  a  great 
infltieuce  over  neighbouring  tribes.  It  extended  in  all  directions, 
over  northern  Syria,  over  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  over 
the  tribes  on  the  Tigris,  and  in  Elam.  The  netherlands  where 
the  united  streams  of  the  Euphrates  deposit  their  alluvions 
became  the  spiritual  centre  of  the  whole  dietricL  On  the 
farther  side  of  the  little  Zab,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
is  found  the  principality  of  Assur,  of  which  we  »,  —. 
have  already  spoken.  The  name  is  connected 
with  the  Assher  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Ashera  of  the  Amorites. 
Their  princes  were  sometimes  called  pateeis  and  sometimes 
kings :  tbey  also  had  priestly  functions,  but  they  never  ceased 
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to  be  regarded  as  viceroys  of  their  god  Assur.  They  extended 
tbeir  authority  from  the  Tigris  to  the  marcheB  oF  Arbela, 
and  even  beyond  the  great  Zab  and  to  Nineveh  on  the  left- 
hand  bank  of  the  Tigris.  The  first  ruler  of  Assyria  is 
Tbusuma,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Dabel,  to  which  the 
lords  of  Assur  became  eventually  subjects.  About  the  same 
time  Elam,  the  ancient  rival  of  Sinear,  began  to  take  a  new 
development,  as  we  learn  from  tbe  excavations  at  ijuea,  and 
it8  princes  assumed  greater  authority  and  power.  In  2188, 
Ibisin,  tbe  last  king  of  Ur,  was  taken  prisoner  by  them, 
and  they  probably  destroyed  the  temple  of  Nippur.  But 
a  far  greater  effect  was  produced  by  the  invasion  of  the 
The  Anio-  Amorites.  Starting  from  northern  Syria,  they 
lito  Emplra  gradually  extended  their  power  to  the  south, 
ofBabeL  and  about  the  year  2060  founded  the  empire 
of  Babel.  Fortunately  documents  exist  which  enable  us  to 
write  their  history.  The  first  king,  Samuabu,  lived  from  2060 
to  2047.  But  much  more  powerful  was  his  successor  Sumulaila, 
who  established  the  authority  of  Babel  and  tbe  worship  of 
Marduk  on  a  firm  basis,  reigning  for  thirty  years,  from  2046 
to  2011.  He  was  succeeded  by  S&bu  (2010  to  1997)  and 
Apilsin  (1996  to  1979),  who  built  temples,  dug  canals,  and 
restored  wells.  Then  came  Sinmuballit  (1978  to  1959).  We 
find  in  the  fonrtoenth  chapter  of  Genesis  a  record  of  this 
period;  where  it  is  said  that  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam, 
Arioch,  king  of  Ellasar  (probfibly  I^rsa),  Amraphet  (probably 
Hammurabi),  king  of  Shinar  (Sinear),  and  Tidal,  king  of 
nations  (which  is  wrongly  translated),  ruled  for  twelve  years  I 
over  certein  tribes  of  Palestine,  including  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  I 
which  had  rebelled  but  been  subdued. 

Of  the  two  nations  who  were  striving  together  for  the 
crown  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  the  Elamites  of  Larsa  and  the 
Amorites  in  Babel,  the  later  named  arrived  at  complete 
supremacy.  The  last  empire  we  hear  of  before  the  final 
fall  of  Sumer  and  Akkad  is  that  of  Isin,  whose  rulers  bear 
the  titles  of  kings  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  and  its  greatest 
sovereign  was  Bimsin,  who  had  the  right  to  call  himself  king 
of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  after  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom 
of  Uruk.  Rimsin  conquered  Isin  in  the  year  1962,  and  here 
the  history  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Sumer  and  Akkad  comes 
to  an  end,  an<l  that  of  Babel  begins. 

The  greatest  kiog  of  Babel  was  Hammurabi,  who  reigned 
from    1958    to    1916.     His   successes   begin  even  in    the  first 
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year  of  his  reign.  la  1952,  bis  power  weis  fully  established, 
and  soon  after  he  could  assume  the  title  of  king  of  Burner 
and  Akkad  and  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world.  Eunmnrabl 
By  1919  he  had  entirely  destroyed  the  power  King  of 
of  Bimsin  and  had  become  undisputed  lord  of  Babel, 
the  whole  of  Sinear.  He  made  many  canals,  temples,  and 
fortifications,  but  his  great  work  was  the  foundation  of  Babel, 
which  now  became  tibe  royal  i-eeidence,  the  mietress  of  all 
those  which  had  preceded  it,  with  Marduk  aa  its  supreme 
god.  It  was  characteristic  of  his  statesmanship  that  be  did 
not  destroy  the  local  religions  and  deities,  but  gave  them 
a  place  in  the  divine  hierarchy  under  the  authority  of  Marduk. 
The  reign  of  Hammurabi,  which  lasted  forty-two  years,  waa 
coincident  with  a  great  change  in  the  physical  condition  of 
the  land  of  Sinear ;  the  alluvial  soil  was  increased,  the  beds 
of  the  rivers  were  altered,  they  flowed  more  slowly  over  a 
leveller  soil,  marshes  and  lakes  made  their  appearance,  the 
desert  grew.  The  energy  of  a  great  canal  builder  like 
Hammurabi  might  delay  the  destruction  which  this  implied, 
but  cotdd  not  prevent  it,  and  in  the  hands  of  less  competent 
successors  it  advanced  with  hastier  strides.  Hammurabi  and 
his  house  did  not  spring  from  the  Akkadian  Semites  who 
had  been  long  settled  in  the  land,  but  from  Bedouin  invaders. 
He  had  a  large  nose,  a  long  beard,  his  lips  shaved,  and  his 
hair  cut  short,  whereas  the  Akkadians  wore  their  hair  long. 
He  and  his  dynasty  were  evidently  Amorites.  We  do  not 
know  the  exact  extent  of  his  realms.  It  is  probable  that 
he  subdued  Syria,  but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  evidence. 

We  have  many  records  of  the  reign  of  Hammurabi  of  very 
different  kinds.     They  show  us  not  only  a  high  condition  of 
culture,  but  a  thoroughly  well  organised  government.      His 
correspondence  with  his  high  officials  may  be  compared  to  that 
between  Trajan  and  Fliny.     It  is  clear  that  he  took  a  personal 
interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.     But  the    -nie  Code  of 
most  important  record  of  hin  reign  lies  in   the    Hammn- 
famous  code,   which  is  inscribed  on   a   mass   of    '*^i- 
diorite   marble  now   in  the   British  Aluseum.     This   was   dis- 
covered in  the  year  1901,  and  has  received  great  attention  since 
from  scholars  of  all  nations.    The  king  begins  by  saying  how 
Anu  Bel  and  Marduk,  the  supreme  gods  of  Babylon,  bad  called 
him  to  cause  justice  to  prevail  in  the  land^and  to  destroy  the 
wicked  and  the  evil,  and  to  prevent  the  strong  from  oppressing 
the  weak,  and  he  boasts  that  he  has  established  law  and  justice 
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in  the  land  and  provided  for  tbe  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
laws  enacted  are  248  in  number,  and  ja&y  be  divided  into  the 
following  categories  :  penalties  for  false  a.ccusatioD,  false  witness, 
and  wrong  judgment ;  laws  relating  to  property,  to  land,  to  trade 
and  commerce,  to  the  law  of  the  family,  to  criminal  law,  to 
navigation,  to  hire  and  wages,  and  to  slavery.  Tbe  character  of 
the  laws  is  clear  and  precise,  but  undoubtedly  severe.  A  man 
is  either  guilty  or  innocent,  wrong  or  right,  and  punished 
accordingly.  There  are  no  half  lights  or  half  judgments. 
Hammurabi  stands  undoubtedly  as  one  of  the  great  rulers  of  the 
world.  His  code  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Moses,  and 
they  may  be  said  to  have  a  common  origin.  No  code  of  this 
kind  ia  an  entirely  independent  creation.  It  is  the  product  of 
the  time,  but  receives  the  form  which  gives  it  authority  from 
the  genius  of  its  composer. 

Hammurabi  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Samsuiluna,  who 
reigned  from  1915  to  1878,  by  Abeshu,  1877  to  1850 ;  and  two 
others  who  bring  us  down  to  1792.  The  last  king  of  the 
dynasty  was  Samsuditani,  1791  to  1761,  under  whom  tbe  empire 
of  Babel  came  to  an  end,  having  lasted  for  exactly  three 
hundred  years  after  its  first  foundation  by  Sumuabu. 

It  was  destroyed  by  the  Hittites,  who  came  from  the  eastern 

part  of  Asia  Minor,  but  our  information  about  them  is  not 

complete.     They  had  their  abode  in  Chan!  in  the 

Svi^ra  plains  around  tbe  Euphrates,  and  from  this  point 
plundered  tbe  country  and  made  it  tributary. 
They  have  been  identified  with  tbe  Hyksos,  and  this  invasion 
of  Sumeria  may  have  been  a  prelude  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
in  1750,  but  for  further  knowledge  we  must  wait  for  more 
complete  information.  But  this  mighty  invasion  of  the  Hittites 
is  only  one  aspect  of  a  general  migration  of  nations,  which 
occurred  at  this  time,  moving  from  east  to  west.  'Indeed  the 
distant  regions  of  Thibet  were  at  this  time,  and  for  many 
centuries  later,  filled  with  a  barbarous  population,  which,  like 
a  human  volcano,  might  at  any  time  overtlow  and  desolate 
the  cultivated  regions  beyond  them.  There  was  the  same 
reason  for  their  incursion  as  for  the  later  incursion  o!  the 
Huns,  which  produced  modem  Europe.  Among  the  advancing 
hordes  the  most  powerful  were  the  Aryans,  who  were  the 
first  to  ride  on  horses,  the  chariots  of  Egypt  and  Babylon 
having  been  drawn  by  cattle  and  asses.  Horses  were  indeed 
seen  in  Sinear  about  1900,  and  their  appearance  gave  a 
completely  new  character  to  the  warfare  of  the   East,  but 
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for  some  centuries  they  were  used  only  in  chariots  and  not  for 
riding. 

To  the  north  of  the  Semitic  countries  with  which  we  have 
been  dealing  lay  the  mountaiD   coantr;  of    Asia   Minor  and 
Armenia.     Their   natural  configuration  had  pre-    . 
pared  them  for  a  different  history.     Asia  Minor,  "■ 

surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  has  always  been  a  great  land 
(^  passage,  connected  closely  with  the  islands  of  the  Aegean 
and  the  peninsula  of  Greece.  It  has  no  natural  boundary 
towards  the  east,  where  it  loses  itself  in  the  table-land  oiF 
Armenia,  itself  penetrated  by  the  Araxes  and  the  KyroR  as  well 
as  by  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  £upbratea,  and  thus  is, 
in  spite  of  its  difficult  passes,  connected  with  the  outer  world. 
The  ethnography  of  this  region  is  much  confused,  but  it  is  by 
this  path  that  the  Aryans  first  penetrated  into  Europe.  At  thnt 
time,  however,  they  bad  undoubtedly  not  yet  developed  their 
advanced  type  of  culture  as  shown  in  Troy,  Pbrygia,  and  Cyprus. 
The  most  powerful  people  of  Asia  Minor  in  this  early  age  were 
the  HittitAS,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned.  They  overran 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  destroyed  Babel  in  17S0,  and  perhaps 
established  themselves  as  Hyksos  in  Egypt.  They  also  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Milani  on  the  Euphrates,  which  was  afterwards 
destroyed  by  the  Aryans, 

The  empire  of  the  Hittites  rose  to  great  power  in  the 
fifteenth  century  before  Christ  in  the  mountainous  district  to 
the  east  of  the  Halys,  where  the  remains  of 
their  capital  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  spread  over  ^*„S|; 
Asia  Minor  and  northern  Syria,  and  long  held  its 
own  successfully  against  the  power  of  Egypt.  But  in  the 
twelfth  century  it  fell  owing  to  a  fresh  movement  in  the  great 
migration  of  the  nations  already  spoken  of.  Hence  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  Ilittite  power  was  pushed  towards  the 
south,  towards  Taurus  and  Amasus  and  the  north  of  Syria, 
wbere  its  fragments  existed  for  a  long  time  in  small  states, 
notably  at  Karkemish,  close  by  the  Euphrates.  The  Hittites 
have  left  many  monuments  behind  them  both  in  Asia  Minor 
and  in  northern  Syria,  extending  fron).  the  fifteenth  to  the 
eighth  centuries  before  Christ,  and  even  later.  They  used  a 
hieroglyphic  language  of  their  own,  but  also  employed  the 
Babylonian  cuneiform,  so  that  their  inscriptions  are  not  difficult 
to  read,  and  from  these  we  leam  that  they  were  neither  Indo- 
Oermanic  nor  Semitic.     It  is  possible  that  their  origin  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  Caucasus,  some  of  whose  tribes,  of  Iberian  origin, 
now  represented  by  the  Georgians,  spread  over  Asia  Minor. 
Their  religion  was,  without  doubt,  founded  on  the  worship  of 
the  two  great  powers,  mother  earth  and  the  Kun,  whose 
marriage  was  every  year  consununated  and  dissolved  by  the 
couDie  of  the  seasons.  This  religion  rereals  itself  in  the  well- 
known  story  of  Attis,  in  Crete  also  where  it  is  connected  with 
the  birth  of  Zeus ;  in  tbe  mother  of  Didymos,  Ida,  Olympus  and 
Sipylus,  in  Cybele,  the  goddess  of  the  mountains,  in  Diana  of 
the  Ephesians,  in  the  death  of  Adonis,  and  in  tbe  mystio 
ceremonies  in  which  men  were  driven  to  imitate  the  extinction 
of  the  powers  of  nature.  Other  phases  of  this  religion,  however 
interetiting,  would  be  ont  of  place  in  this  book. 

The  moat  important  monuments  of  tbe  culture  of  Asia  Minor 
are  to  be  found  in  tbe  ruins  of  Troy,  a  city  inhabited  by  a 
■Vo  T  people  called  successively  Trojans,  D&rdanians, 

'  "*"'  and  Teucrians,  who  worshipped  Zeus  and  the 
mother  of  the  gods.  The  rivers  of  Troy  are  the  Scamander 
and  the  Simois,  both  falling  independently  into  tbe  sea.  At 
the  junction  of  tbe  plains  of  these  two  rivers  is  to  be  found 
the  rock  of  Hissarlik,  and  on  this  Troy  was  built.  Ite  citadel 
PergarouB  cannot  have  been  founded  earlier  than  1500  B.C.,  nor 
destroyed  later  than  1200  B.o.  It  is  therefore  an  example>of  the 
deeply  interesting  age  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  de~ 
scribe.  We  can  trace  its  culture  minutely  from  the  results  of  the 
excavations  carried  on  energetically  by  Schliemann,  and  we  now 
know  the  details  of  an  early  civilixation  which  had  a  wide  exten- 
sion. We  find  it  spread  over  Phrygia  and  Cyprus,  an  island 
between  which  and  IVoy  there  existed  a  close  connection.  Troy, 
like  Borne,  was  eminently  a  sea  town,  and  thus  bad  special  facili- 
ties for  spreading  its  influence.  We  find,  therefore,  traces  of 
its  culture  in  Sinear,  and  even  in  Europe  as  far  north  as  tbe 
Danube. 

We  must  now  briefly  consider  the  position  of  other  parts  of 

Europe.     The  Ae^^n  is  not  a  barrier  but  a  bridge — a  bridge 

The  lalandi    fonned   of  islands.     Indeed    it  was   more   thaik 

of  the  this,  because  the  islands  themselves  became  the 

Aagean.  geat  of  a  culture  which  spread  indifferently  both 

to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  and  eventually  had  the  result  of 

overthrowing  its  place  of  origin.     We  are  generally  told  that 

the  earliest  inhabitante  of  Greece  were  the  Pelasgians,  but  who 

were  they  t     Science  cannot  decide  whether  they  were  a  Grecian 

or  a  non-Grecian  race,  but  probably  the  first.     No  doubt  tji© 
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earliest  civilisation  of  the  Aegean  is  to  be  found  in  Crete  and  the 
Cjcladfis.  Id  the  middle  of  the  third  millennium  before  Cfarbt, 
Crete  entered  upon  a  courae  of  powerful  develop-  (>-•*. 
ment,  and  for  a  long  time  exercised  a  supremacy 
over  the  Aegean  world.  The  island  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  important  results  were  introduced  by  the  incursion  of  a 
foreign  nation  at  the  end  of  tbe  third  miltenar;',  who  were  called 
by  the  Greeks  Eteocretes,  but  by  others  Kapti,  aod  of  whom 
we  know  little  except  that  they  were  adventurous  mariners  like 
the  Yikings  or  the  Normans,  and  were  perhaps  identical  with 
tbe  Etruscans.  There  were  close  relations  between  Crete  and 
Egypt,  Crete  sending  its  warships  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
and  tbe  Pharaohs  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  extending  their  autiiority 
over  tbe  island. 

As  to  tbe  mainland  of  Greece,  we  know  little  about  tbe 
relations  of  it  to  the  Balkan  Fenineula.  The  ludo-Oermanic 
nations,  who  inhabited  this  part  of  the  world,  fall  f),,  mtIv 
into  three  gronps,  Greeks,  Illyrians,  and  Thracians,  Inliabltaiits 
with  possibly  a  fourth,  Epirots.  The  Greeks  e'Bnrop*. 
were  pressed  towards  the  south  by  the  other  races,  poesibly 
about  2500  aa,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  before  Christ 
Greece  was  further  invaded  by  the  people  known  as  Dorians. 
The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  Europe  were  probably 
Iberians,  a  small  dark  race  who  lingered  long  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Riviera  and  in  tbe  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  their 
present  living  representatives  being  the  Basques.  England 
and  Ireland  were  inhabited  by  Pictn.  The  Mongolian  tribes, 
now  represented  by  the  Finns,  had  also  a  large  development,  and 
may  have  occupied  a  great  portion  of  Russia.  It  is  tolerably 
certain  that  from  tbe  third  millenary  before  Christ  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  was  inhabited  by  settled  tribes,  who  lived  in 
friendly  intercourse  and  possessed  a  highly  developed  civilisa- 
tion of  the  stone  age  type ;  also  that  the  sea.gave  a  greatadvan- 
tage  in  progress  to  those  who  dwelt  by  its  shores.  The  stone 
age  was  succeeded  by  the  age  of  bronze,  the  copper  coming  from 
the  south.  It  was  used  in  Egypt  early  in  tbe  fourth  millenary ; 
in  Crete,  Cyprus,  Troy,  and  Sinear  about  a  thousand  years  later. 
Gradually  tin  was  used  to  harden  it,  but  brouie  does  not  make 
its  appearance  till  about  2000  B.C.  Gold  and  silver  were  used 
for  personal  adornment,  gold  being  found  in  many  rivers,  but 
the  origin  of  silver  is  obscure.  The  custom  of  burying  the 
dead  seems  to  have  developed  concurrently  with  the  rise  of 
bronze.     Tbe  inhabitants  of  Europe  appear  to  have  been  deficient 
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iD  independent  creative  power  and  to  have  owed  their  develop- 
ment entirely  to  more  advanced  peoples  at  the  south  and  the  east. 
Consequently,  we  find  that  tbey  have  no  history  before  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  Until  the  period  of  the  gn&t  migration, 
and  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  Western,  Central,  and 
Northern  Europe  owed  their  culture  entirely  to  foreign  sources ; 
but,  when  they  had  once  received'  it,  they  developed  it  with  an 
energy  and  a  success  which  came  entirely  from  themselves. 
The  beginnings  of  civilisation  belonged  undoubtedly  to  Egypt 
and  to  Babylon.  Which  was  first,  and  which  was  more  im- 
portant^ remains  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  A  certain  amount 
of  civilisation  grew  up  among  the  Bemites  in  Troy  and  in  Crete, 
and  amongst  the  Indo-Germans,  but  the  higher  spiritual  life 
was  derived  from  Egypt  and  Sinear.  When  the  movement 
b^an,  Greece  took  the  lead,  Italy  and  Btcily  long  remaining 
passive  and  the  rest  of  Europe  untouched.  What  we  can  assert 
with  confidence  about  culture  does  not  assist  us  much  in  ques- 
tions of  ethnography.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  Scandinavia 
has  been  inhabited  by  the  same  race  from  the  stone  age  to  our 
own,  but  we  can  know  nothing  for  certain.  The  debt  which 
we  owe  to  those  nations  with  whose  history  these  two  first 
chapters  have  been  concerned  makes  them  well  worthy  of  our 
serious  study. 
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CHAPTER  III, 


Beposr  we  proceed  to  treat  in  detail  of  the  various  n&tions  of 
Burope,  we  must  give  some  account  of  the  Indo-Gennanic  race 
to  which  they  all  belong.  This  race  was  not  n*  Indo- 
couGned  to  Europe  alone :  the  Aryans  in  India  Q«rmuilD 
and  Persia,  the  Phrygians  and  Armenians  in  ^•'•- 
Asia  Minor,  were  all  Indo-Oermanic.  Wherever  they  came, 
they  either  subdued  or  overlaid  the  inferior  races  with  which 
they  came  into  contact :  consequently  the  culture  of  the  whole 
world  is  now  of  an  Indo-Qermauic  character.  No  other  race, 
not  even  that  of  the  Semites,  has  been  able  to  stand  against 
them.  yf»  may  naturally  inquire  what  was  the  original  home 
of  the  Indo-OermaoB,  how  they  came  into  the  world,  and  how 
their  different  branches  were  composed.  Undoubtedly  they 
were  an  independent  people,  not  a  mixture  from  several 
origins.  At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  derive  them  from 
a  single  race.  The  appellation  Aryan,  which  was  once  very 
common,  probably  belongs  only  to  the  gronp  which  was  settled 
in  India  and  Persia.  A  further  division  into  sections  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  but  we  may  establish  a  broad  distinction 
between  Eastern  and  Western.  As  to  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance, we  find  Aryan  elements  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  in  the 
fifteenth  century  B.C.,  and  their  development  in  western  India 
belongs  to  the  same  date.  The  Greeks  were  settled  in  the 
sonthem  portion  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  at  the  same  time, 
marking  ^e  transition  from  the  stone  to  the  bronze  age.  We 
may  say  therefore  that  the  spreading  <rf  the  Indo-Oermanic  race 
began  about  2500  B.O.,  and  that  tbey  had  reached  their  farthest 
limits  before  the  middle  of  the  second  millenary. 

They  were  evidently  a  people  m&inly  pastoral,  to  some  extent 
agricultural.  In  Europe,  at  least,  they  had  common  words  for 
ploughing,  sowing,  and  mowing ;  they  certainly  possessed  horses, 
but  no  pigs  or  geese.     They  built  houses  and  crossed  rivers  and 
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Ubes  in  boats,  anfl  span  and  wove,  and  used  brooEe  and  copper,  but 
no  gold,  BilTer,  or  iron — all  which  marke  the  end  of  the  stone  age. 
They  were  governed  by  a  patriarchal  system.  We  cannot  tell 
precisely  whether  they  burned  or  buried  their  dead,  but  it  is 
possible  that  burning  was  first  an  honour  to  distinguished  people, 
and  then  spread  to  all  classos.  They  probably  made  their 
appearance  not  aa  small  tribes,  like  the  Semites  and  the  Kelts, 
bat  in  large  hordes,  like  the  Scythians,  the  Huns,  the  Turks,  and 
the  Mongols.  There  was  room  for  the  formation  of  these  in  the 
large  plains  which  lay  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

They  seem  to  have  worshipped  a  common  god,  the  God  of 
beaven  and  light,  the  Djaus  of  India,  the  Zens  of  Greece,  the 

Jupiter  of  Italy.     He  was  the  father  of  gods  and 
B«^on         i>ien,  the  source  of  all  life  and  all  happiness,  to 

be  worshipped  by  prayers  and  sacrifices.  This 
dominating  position  of  gods  of  beaven  is  cbsracterietic  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  religion.  It  is  indeed  found  in  other  nations, 
among  the  Turks,  the  Chinese,  the  Mongols,  and,  in  the  lees 
attractive  form  of  an  angry  god  of  storms,  among  the  people 
of  Asia  Minor.  But  the  essentia]  difference  is  that,  while 
elsewhere  the  divinities  were  local,  with  the  Indo-Germans 
there  was  one  supreme  god  of  the  whole  race.  There  is  also 
the  difference  that,  whereas  the  Semites  regarded  God  and  Man 
as  completely  different,  separated  by  an  impassable  chasm,  the 
Indo-Germans  bad  no  such  conception,  but  believed  the  divine 
and  the  human  to  be  closely  connected,  so  that  the  idea  of  an 
incarnation,  foreign  and  even  repulsive  to  the  one,  was  familiar 
and  even  acceptable  to  the  other.  Next  to  father  Zeus  in 
Heaven  is  mother  Elarth,  married  to  him  by  the  rain  which 
by  their  union  produces  all  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  In  the  great 
picture  of  Primavera,  or  Spring,  by  Botticelli,  besides  Venus 
and  the  Graces,  and  Flora,  scattering  her  wealth  of  flowers, 
stands  Mercury,  the  God  of  Oain,  with  hie  caduceus  bringing  on 
the  rain  cloud,  the  source  of  all  wealth  and  prosperity.  The 
third  deity  is  the  fire  of  the  hearth,  symbolising  the  peace  and 
protection  of  the  home,  its  smoke  arising  as  an  offering  to 
beaven.  It  is  remarkable  that,  when  at  Baalbec  Antoninus 
Pius,  the  most  religious  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  built  in  the  third  century  a  shrine,  a  wonder  of 
the  world,  for  the  celebration  of  the  fundamental  worship  both 
of  Semites  and  of  Aryans ;  and  he  erected  two  temples — one  to 
the  Heaven  and  the  other  to  the  Earth,  while  close  by  stands 
the  round  temple  of  the  Hearth,  of  uncertain  origin. 
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Qifted  as  the  iDdo-OermaDB  were  above  all  other  uatioos 
dE  the  world,  their  first  home  and  their  origin  are  uncertaiit. 
The  idea  that  they  came  from  India,  and  that 
Sanakrit  is  the  oldest  of  their  languages,  must  ^^  Hwm 
be  giveu  up,  and  the  European  origin  of  the 
Indo-Oermans  cannot  be  maintained.  It  is  most  likely  on 
the  whole  that  this  gifted  race  in  both  its  branches,  those 
who  call  hundred  by  the  word  eertiKm  and  those  who  call  it 
'>y  Miem,  lived  originally  in  the  great  high  table-lsnd  of 
Central  Asia,  and  this  conclusion,  long  suspected  by  intuition, 
jas  been  confirmed  by  the  most  modero  discoveries.  It  is 
curious  that  the  solution  of  this  great  problem  should  lie  in 
the  investigation  of  the  Wusum  nations  and  the  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  Tokarish  language.  We  can  at  any  rate 
affirm  that  the  earliest  ludo-Qermanic  settlement  of  which 
we  have  knowledge  arose  at  the  close  of  the  Neolithio  age, 
about  2500-2000  b.c,  and  announced  their  individuality  by 
the  practice  of  burning  their  dead. 

A  great  portion  of  tbe  table-land  of  Iran  and  of  northern 
India  was  inhabited  in  historical  times  by  a  branch  of  the 
Indo-Qerman  stock  calling  themselves  Arian  or  Amn 

Aryans,  meaning  nobles  or  lords.  We  have  eA'Ta'i'- 
already  seen  that  Aryan  tribes  and  gods  make  their  appearance 
by  the  Matani,  in  north-western  Mesopotamia,  and  also  in 
^yria ;  and  that  Ai-yan  traces  are  found  in  Coesoean  tribes  which 
m  the  eighteenth  century  cams  down  from  Mount  Zagus  into 
•linear.  About  the  same  time  the  Eastern  branch  of  Aryans, 
tbe  future  Indians,  were  occupying  the  land  of  tbe  seven 
Ireams,  bordered  by  the  Indus,  the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjab, 
ind  the  river  of  Kabul.  The  Vedas,  the  religious  hymns 
which  contain  the  earliest  forms  of  Indian  speech,  worship,  and 
civilisation,  cannot  be  later  than  1555  B.C.,  so  that  we  may  fix 
the  settlement  of  the  Aryans  in  the  homes  which  they  were 
to  occupy  soon  after  2000  B.C.  In  historical  times  we  find 
them  divided  into  the  two  great  branches  of 
Indians  and  Iranians,  that  is  Persians.  There  Jji^^^ 
is  no  doubt  that  both  branches  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pamirs,  the  roof  of  the  world.  They 
[wssessed  horses  both  for  ridiog  and  driving :  they  drank 
together  the  magic  juice  of  the  soma,  from  a  plant  found  in 
beir  ancient  homes,  but  now  unknown.  Some  of  them  re- 
gained aa  nomads,  but  the  greater  number  became  settled 
uid  lived  in  communities  governed  by  chiefs,  who  bad  only  a 
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limited  power,  aod  were  controlled  by  a  militant  arietocracy. 
A  king  was  chosen  only  in  time  of  war.  They  worebipped 
the  original  Aryan  divinities  of  the  heaven,  the  earth,  and  the 
fire  of  the  hearth,  through  the  medium  of  a  highly  organised 
priesthood.  The  soma  drink  was  their  most  sacred  poaseBeion, 
a  benefit  to  friends,  a  lesson  to  enemies,  the  giver  of  health, 
happiness,  and  immortality,  as  well  as  of  insight  and  offspring. 
They  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  in  the  power, 
for  good  or  harm,  of  the  ghost,  who  had  to  be  propitiated  by 
the  living.  They  were  mighty  drinkers  of  wine.  HerodotuA 
tells  us  that  the  Perdans  decided  matters  when  drunk,  and 
reviewed  their  decisions  next  morning  when  sober.  To  this 
habit  is  due  the  cult  of  the  Soma,  and  the  worship  of  Dionysus, 
the  deity  not  only  of  intoxication  but  of  drunken  inspiration. 
The  Indians  and  Iranians  took  different  roads,  one  towards  the 
contemplative,  the  other  towards  the  active  life.  The  Iranians 
were  led  by  Zoroaster  to  practical  effort  and  to  conquest^ 
while  the  Indians  were  content  with  mystic  reflection,  from 
which  they  have  never  emerged,  and  but  for  which  the  English 
could  never  have  conquered  or  governed  their  country.  They 
allow  us  to  rule  them  because  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
them  who  is  the  ruler.  With  the  Indians,  the  Devas — and 
Indra  as  their  chief — have  a  dominating  position.  Mitra  and 
Varuna  are  ioferior  to  them:  the  Asuras  are  regarded  as 
enemies  of  the  good.  In  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  Ahura  is 
the  name  of  the  highest  god,  Mithra  stands  at  his  side ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  Devas,  the  deities  of  contemplation,  are  de\'ils, 
and  Indra  is  one  of  them. 

We  have  seen  from  this  narrative  that  the  civilisation  ot 
Egypt  and  Babylonia  reaches  certainly  as  far  back  as  5000  B.C., 
and  probably  further  back  stillv  Then  comes  the  oldest  culture 
of  Urete  and  Troy,  always  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
south-east.  Europe  begins  to  move  at  the  commencement  of 
the  third  millenary,  and  the  Indo-Germans  and  Aryans  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second.  The  Chinese,  that  marvellous  people, 
who  for  the  present  lie  outside  our  scope,  began  their  civilisa- 
tion about  the  same  time.  Our  position  to-day  is  depen- 
dent upon  everything  which  these  nations  have  done  during 
the  last  seven  thousand  years,  and  traces  of  their  eArliest  work 
still  survive  amongst  us.  At  the  same  time,  as  in  the  animal 
world,  progress  has  been  very  various,  and  some  peoples,  after 
reaching  a  certain  stago  of  development,  have  been  unable  to 
advance  further.     Undoubtedly  human  culture  is  traceable  far 
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beyond  the  limits  which  we  have  Bet  ouraelTeB,  but  we  do  not 
propose  to  cross  this  frontier  on  the  present  occasion. 


EGYPT  UNDER  THE  VEW  EMPIRE,  1580-533  B.C. 
The  liberation  of  Egypt  from  the  Hykaofl  was  the  work  of 
Thebes,  and  it  is  in  that  city  that  we  find  the  monuments  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,  which  succeeded  them,  7],, 
and  the  worship  of  Amon  or  Amon  Ba,  the  kiog  XVIIltli 
of  the  gods,  which  gave  Thebes  the  name  of  Drnaatj. 
No  Amon,  the  town  of  Amon,  the  Dioepolis  of  the  Greeks. 
The  new  rulers,  by  their  conquest  of  the  Hyksos,  filled  the 
nation  with  a  self-confidence  which  is  shown  in  the  splendour 
of  their  bnildings.  Few  inscriptions  tell  us  the  details  of  their 
reign,  but  both  banks  of  the  Nile  are  covered  with  their  works, 
the  greatest  of  which  are  the  ruins  d  Eamak.  They  ruled  for 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  1580  to  1315  b.o.  The 
first  of  them  was  Thutmosis  I.,  whose  grave  is  a  rock  tomb  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Kings,  and  one  of  the  most  important  was 
Thutmosis  IIL,  who  conquered  Syria  and  strengthened  Egyptian 
influence  in  Asia  Minor.  Amenopbis  III.,  called  Memnon  by  the 
Qreeks,  who  reigned  from  1411  to  1375,  held  correspondence  with 
the  kings  of  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Matani,  as  we  know  from 
the  documents  discovered  at  Tel-el-Amarna.  He  built  much 
in  Nabia  and  at  Lnzor,  where  the  colossal  temple,  dedicated 
to  Amon  Ka,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  two 
colossal  figures,  which  are  really  portraits  of  the  king,  decorated 
the  entrance  to  his  temple,  which  has  now  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  In  Roman  times  they  were  believed  to  be  the 
statues  of  Memnon,  the  son  of  E!os  and  Tithonus,  who  was  slain 
by  Achilles  in  the  Trojan  war.  The  southern  of  the  two 
statues  is  the  better  preserved,  but  the  northern  is  the  famous 
relic  which,  in  Roman  times,  was  supposed  to  utter  a  melodious 
soand  at  sunrise  as  a  tribute  to  his  mother  Eos,  whose  tears 
fell  in  the  form  of  dew  upon  her  beloved  son.  It  was  heard 
by  many  travellers,  as  is  testified  by  the  scribblings  of  many  of 
I  hem  from  the  time  of  Nero,  but  it  ceased  altogether  after 
Septimius  Severus.  Under  Menmon's  rule,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  reduction  of  the  Semites,  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte 
made  their  appearance  in  Egypt,  and  an  active  intercourse  was 
kept  up  with  Syria.  Indeed  Egypt  became  a  world  power. 
His  successor,  Amenophis   IV.  (1375  to   1358)  declaretl    the 
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Bun-god  of  Ileliopolis  to  be  the  chief  divinity,  and  indeed 
the  Bun  star,  the  disc  of  the  sun,  to  he  the  only  god,  eo 
that  the  gods  of  Thebes  had  to  give  way  to  a  more  powerful 
rival.  He  even  left  his  resideace  and  established  himself 
in  Middle  Egypt,  where  the  ruins  of  Tel-el -Amarna  show  the 
remains  oF  his  palace.  But  this  revolution  lasted  only  a  short 
time:  the  supremacy  of  the  Theban  religion  was  restored, 
and  only  records  and  rubbish  heaps  remain  to  tell  us  of  bis 
greatness. 

The  glories  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  were  surpassed  by 
those  of  the  nineteenth,  whose  king  Ramses  II.,  the  son  of 
Tha  TTTth  Setbos  I.,  was  probably  the  greatest  monarch  whom 
DpiaatT—  Egypt  ever  possessed.  Sethos  I.  fought  against 
SethMl.  the  Libyans  and  the  Syrians,  and  the  mighty 
race  of  the  Hittites,  who,  even  under  the  previous  dynasty, 
had  pressed  from  Asia  Uinor  into  Syria,  and  had  threatened 
the  Elgyptian  possessions  in  that  country  and  in  Palestine. 
His  temples  are  to  be  seen  in  Kamak  and  in  Abydos,  his 
tomb  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings,  and  his  mummy  in  Cairo. 
_^  _  His  son,  Ramses  II.,  probably  reigned  from  1292 
to  1225  B.C.,  but  it  is  difficult  to  separate  his 
exploits  from  those  of  his  father,  as  they  have  been  much 
confused  by  Greek  historians,  who,  indeed,  welded  together 
father  and  son  into  a  single  person,  Sesostris,  whose  name  in  as 
mythical  as  many  of  bis  alleged  exploits.  We  hear  of  his  fight- 
ing at  the  head  of  a  countless  host  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  war 
chariots ;  marching  through  Asia  to  the  conquest  of  Scythians 
and  Thracians,  then  back  to  India  in  the  distant  east,  and 
to  the  Ethiopians  in  the  south.  We  find  monuments  of  his 
prowess  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  many 
of  which  were  seen  by  Herodotus.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
reign  he  developed  a  great  activity  in  building,  so  that  his 
name  is  found  in  nearly  all  Egyptian  ruins.  The  great  rock 
temples  of  Abu  Simbel,  far  up  the  Nile,  were  his  work ;  his 
buildings  are  seen  at  Karnak  and  Luxor  ;  the  Ramaseum,  the 
great  temple  dedicate<l  to  Amon  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kile 
at  Thebes,  is  his  also,  and  is  probably  the  same  which  is 
ascribal  by  the  hiHtorian  Uiodorus  to  Osymandyas,  anothei- 
name  for  Bam.ses.  Shelley  says,  "My  name  is  OxymandiaB, 
King  of  Kings:  look  on  my  works,  ye  mighty,  and  despair." 
In  the  reliefs  of  this  temple  are  depicted  the  events  of  tbe 
great  battle  of  Kadesh,  in  which  Ramses  broke  the  power 
of   the    Hittites.     At  tbe  Nahr-el-Kelb,   tbe  Dog  River,  just 
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north  of  Beirut,  are  many  reliefs  carved  ia  the  rock ;  there 
are  seveiul  of  RamseB;  fade  by  side  with  them  are  reliefs  of 
Sennacherib  and  other  kioga  of  the  Assyrians,  showing  how  that 
people,  advancing  towards  the  Mediterranean  seven  hundred 
yeare  later,  acquired  the  coveted  sea-coast  which  bad  been 
conquered  by  the  Egyptians.  This  conquest  was  the  fruit 
of  tjie  battle  of  Kadesh,  after  which  the  Dog  Biver  was  fixed 
as  the  southern  limit  of  the  Hittite  empire.  In  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  KamaAeum,  the  king,  towering  above  the  other 
warriors  in  his  chariots,  lays  low  with  his  arrows  the  Hittites, 
or  treads  them  under  foot  with  his  horses ;  many  are  drowned 
in  the  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  we  see  the  towers  of 
Kadesh,  crowded  with  Hittite  warriors,  some  of  them  helping 
their  drowning  comrades  from  the  stream.  Besides  this, 
his  works  are  found  at  Abydos,  Memphis,  and  Bubastis :  bis 
tomb  is  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings — his  mummy,  an  admirably 
preserved  portrait,  in  the  Museum  at  Cairo.  When,  in  the 
time  of  the  early  Roman  empire,  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus, 
visited  Egypt,  the  priests  discoursed  to  him  more  than  any- 
thing else  on  the  glories  of  their  hero,  Ramses  IT.  We  must 
not  pass  over  in  silence  his  colossal  statue  in  Memphis,  of 
which  only  fragments  remain,  but  which  was  formerly  erected  by 
him,  together  with  that  of  his  wife  and  his  four  sons,  before 
the  ancient  temple  of  Ptah.  The  face  of  the  statue  is  well 
preserved,  and  it  heart;  the  inscription,  "  Kamses,  Miamun, 
Sun,  chosen  by  Ra."  He  was  also  an  active  maker  of  canals. 
He  may  be  regarded  as,  if  not  the  greatest,  at  any  rate  the 
most  typical  of  all  Egyptian  monarchs. 

After  a  long  reign  of  sixty-six  years  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  thirteenth  eon,  Menepthah,  a  large  number  of  his  children 
having  died  in  his  lifetime.     Menepthah  followed     Saigu  of 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  but  did  not  equal     lleiiap- 
his   glory.     Inscriptions   show  that  he   subdued     thali. 
the  swarthy  negroes  and  the  fair  peoples  of  Asia.    The  rock 
temple  of  Hathor,  at  Benihassan,  was  built  by  him.     He  re- 
pelled an  invasion  of  the  Libyans,  accompanied  by  Mediter- 
ranean   peoples    who    may  have    been    Achsans,    Sardinians, 
tiicilians,  and  Etruscans,  and  destroyed  them.     Manctho  records 
that  be  was  driven  from   his  throne  by  a  re-     »,,,--,, 
hellion  of  his  subjects,  and  lived  f<w  ten  years  in     ^^^^ 
Ethiopia.     After  Menepthah  came  a   period   of 
anarchy,  which  was  put  an  end  to  by  raising  to  the  throne 
King  Setnacht,  the  founder  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  which 
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reigned  from  1200  to  1090  B.C.,  but  whose  domestic  quarrels  at 
la«t  brouglit  to  an  end  the  glory  of  Thebes,  whose  hundred  gatee 
with  their  crowds  of  marching  warriors  fired  the  imagiDation 
of  Rome,  and  fill  modern  traveUers  with  admiration. 

Ramses  III.  was  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  twentieth  dynasty. 
He  subdued  the  Libyans  and  conquered  in  two  sea  fights  the 
K,,g„^  Qj  allied  fleets  of  the  Mediterranean  peoples  to 
—End  of  which  we  have  alluded.  He  reigned  for  thirty- 
th*  Haw  one  years  in  power  and  glory.  The  great  temple 
Empiw.  built  by  him  is  to  be  found  at  Medinet  Habu.  a 
part  of  Thebes  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  is  a  colossal 
work,  and  ia  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Ramaseum.  He  is 
called  by  Herodotus,  Bbamainitus,  and  built  the  famous  treasure 
boose  which  was  eventually  plundered  by  the  cunning  thief 
who  succeeded  in  marrying  the  king's  daughter.  His  tomb  ia 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings,  but  bis  magnificent 
sarcophagus  of  red  granite  is  in  Paris,  and  the  cose  of  it  in 
London.  His  mummy  is  among  the  treasures  of  the  Museum 
of  Cairo.  Towards  the  end  of  bis  life,  he  became  more  and 
more  given  to  works  of  piety,  and  made  rich  presente  to  the 
priests  of  Amon,  the  result  of  whioh  was  that  the  high  priest 
of  that  deity  became  virtually  the  ruler  of  the  country.  This 
state  of  things  continued,  and  indeed  became  worse,  under  the 
Ramses  who  succeeded  him  with  the  numbers  from  IV.  to  XII., 
until  at  last  Herihor,  high  priest  of  Amon,  himself  ascended 
the  throne. 

With  the  last  of  the  Ramses,  the  power  of  Egypt  came  to  an 

end.     The  twenty-first  dynasty,   t^t  of  the   Tanites,  which 

lasted  from  1090  to  945  B.C.,  took  its  rise  in  Tanis, 

l>TnMfry         ^^^  ^'**'"  "^  '^®  Bible,  on  the  road  between  Cairo 

and  Mansurah  in  the  fertile  Delta.     The  priesta 

were  the  real  rulers  for  the  phantom  kings,  among  whom  was 

Fsusennes,  who  had  commercial  connections  with  King  Solomon, 

and  supported  him  in  war  against  his  enemies.     One  of  his 

daughters  was  one  of  Solomon's  wives.     After  his  death  the 

friendly  relations  between  Egypt  and  Israel  came  to  an  end. 

Pinotem    I.,   high   priest  of   Thebes,  by    marrying   a  Tanite, 

became  king  of  all  Egypt,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia  sons,  who 

held  the  same  office.     Nubia  became  independent. 

The  twenty-second  dynasty  (945  to  745)  B.C.,  was  formed  by 
kings  of  Lihyan  origin,  who  came  into  Egypt  originally  as 
mercenaries,  like  the  Manchiis,  settled  in  the  Eastern  Eielta, 
and  acquired  power  by  the  weakness  of   the  throne.      They 
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placed  their  resideDce  in  BubosUa,  not  far  from  Zagazig. 
The  power  of  Thebes  declined  more  and  more ;  princes  of  the 
royal  honse  became  priests  of  Amon.  The 
founder  of  the  dynasty  was  Sesonchis,  also  called  D™j»tT 
Sheeoncfa,  and  in  the  Bible  Siaak.  We  are  told  in 
the  first  book  of  Kings  that,  when  the  ten  tribes  rebelled 
against  Kehoboam  and  chose  Jeroboam  as  their  king,  Sisak 
marched  against  Jerusalem  and  took  the  treaBures  of  the 
temple  and  the  palace,  and  the  golden  shields  which  Solomon 
had  made.  In  the  temple  of  Kamak  built  by  him,  we  see 
him  holding  his  spear  over  a  number  of  conquered  enemies. 
He  is  coloured  red,  and  near  him  is  the  God  Amon  in  blue, 
holding  rows  of  kneeling  and  fettered  prisoners  by  a  cord. 
Their  shields  bear  the  names  of  Mabanaim,  Bethoron,  Hegiddo, 
and  the  king  of  Judafa.  But  under  his  successors  the  kingdom 
fell  on  evil  days,  and  was  broken  up  into  a  number  of  small 
principalities. 

This  dark  time  of  Egyptian  history  lasted  for  two  hundred 
years.     Upper  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Ethiopian  kings,  whose 
capital    was    Napata,   above   Wady   Haifa.     In     7^, 
730  B.C.  Tefnacht,  prince  of  Sais  and  Memphis,      EthlapUn 
attempted   to   gain   the   lordship   of   the   Lower     Conqoeit. 
Nile,  hut  was  conquered  by  King  Fiauchi  of  Ethiopia,  and 
Memphis   was    subdued.      Bokcboris,    son    and    successor    of 
Tefnacht,  succeeded  in  effecting  what  his  father  had  failed  to 
do,  and  acquired  the  lordship  (tt  Lower  Egypt,  but  Sabakon  of 
Ethiopia  overthrew  him  and  had  him  burned,  and  the  whole  of 
Egypt  again  became  Ethiopian. ^ — -three  Ethiopian  kings  form 
the  twenty-fifth  dynasty,  lasting  from  812  to  663  B.r.     Of  these, 
Sabakon  assisted  King  Hezekiah  of  Judah  against  the  Assyrians. 
Tabarka  also,  the  Tishakah  of  the  Bible,  did  the     j^^ 
same  thing,  but  was  conquered  in  670  B.C.   by      Aaarriaii 
Esarhaddon   and   compelled  to   fly  to   Ethiopia.      Conqaeit. 
The  whole  of  Egypt  was  subdued  by  the  Assyrians,  a  few  small 
kings,  such  as  Necho  of  Sais,  remaining  in  their  territories  as 
vassals  of  Assyria.     All  attempts  to  drive  the  Assyrians  from 
the  country  failed.     In  663,  Tanutamon,  the  son  of  Shabako, 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  recover  his  independence,  and  was 
driven   back,   but  at    last,  when    the    Assyrian 
armies  were  occupied  by  wars  in  Babylonia  and     u^KnT'*' 
Elam,  Faammetidius  of  Sais,  the  son  of  Kecho, 
assisted  by  King  Gyges  of  Lydia,  succeeded  in  throwing  off 
the    Assyrian   y<^e.      He    drove    out    the   alien   government. 
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obtained  a  supremacy  over  th«  sm&U  priDces,  and  separatdd 
Ethiopia  from  Egypt. 

Thus  began  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  lasting  from  663  to 
523  n.c,  when  the  country  fell  under  Persia.     It  was  a  period  of 

revived  prosperity.  Commerce  received  a  stimulus 
^^^      by  the  connection  with  Greece ;  art  also  took  a  new 

development.  A  new  form  of  literature  arose, 
but  it  took  the  shape  of  an  imitation  of  the  glorious  past  rather 
than  the  striking  out  of  an  independent  line.  It  is,  therefore, 
properly  called  the  period  of  the  Egyptian  Renascence.     Necho 

the  son  of  Fsammetichus  conquered  Syria  (Josiah, 
"•OHO.  ting  of  Judah,  falling  in  the  batUe  of  Megiddo), 
taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  Assyria  was  engaged  in  a 
bitter  struggle  for  existence  against  Babylonia  and  Media.  He 
was,  however,  defeated  at  Carchemish  by  N^ebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  and  tbos  lost  bis  pre-eminence  in  Syrifi  and 

Palestine.  Api-iea,  called  in  the  Bible  Hophra, 
™  '  endeavoured  to  recover  Syria,  but  could  not 
prevent  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  NebuchadneEsar  in  586. 
He  was  slain  in  a  rebellion  seventeen  years  later,  being 
strangled,  and  buried  in  bis  father's  grave,  so  that  the  words  of 
Jeremiah  (xliv,  30)  became  true, "  Behold !  I  will  give  Pharaoh 
Hopbra,  king  of  Egypt,  into  thehandgof  those  that  seek  his  life." 
^^^       The  recovery  of  Syria  was  effected  by  his  general, 

Amasis,  who  assumed  the  crown,  but  for  security 
married  a  daughter  of  Psammetichua  IT.,  son  of  Necho.  He 
did  bis  best  to  draw  Egypt  into  the  sphere  of  world  intercourse 
and  commerce.  The  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries,  against 
whom  he  had  fought,  be  settled  in  Memphis,  and  formed  them 
into  a  bodyguard.  He  made  an  alliance  with  the  people  of 
Gyrene,  married  a  lady  of  that  city,  and  formed  the  establish- 
ment of  Greeks  in  Naucratis  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  this 
speedily  became  the  richest  commercial  city  in  the  country. 
He  assisted  the  inhabitants  of  Delphi  to  build  their  temple, 
which  had  been  burnt  down,  and  enriched  the  Grecian  shrines 
with  costly  presents.  He  conquered  the  island  of  Cyprus,  of 
which  the  Tyrians  were  no  longer  able  to  keep  possession  ;  he 
BO  increased  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  that  it  is 
said  that  the  valley  oE  the  Nile  contained  in  his  time  twenty 
thousand  inhabited  cities.  He  was  a  cheeriul,  if  rather  a 
vulgar  soul,  certainly  a  striking  personality,  and  Herodotus  says 
of  him  that  he  did  bis  basiness  early  in  tiie  morning,  and  then 
drank  and  amused  himself  and  gave  himself  up  to  every  kind 
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of  sport  and  pleasure,  He  said  that  a  bow  must  not  always  bo 
strung,  and  his  bow  was  often  loose.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Polycrates  of  Samos.  The  dynasty  came  to  an  end 
with  FsammetichuB  III.,  who  was  conquered  by  the  Persian 
King  Cambyses  at  Pelusiiim. 


iizodb,  Google 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Ofpositb  to  the  town  of  Mosul,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 

Tigris,  lay  the  citj  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh,  the  mighty  metropolis 

~l,  of  the  Asijyrian  Empire.    The  date  and  manner 


of  its  foundation  are  obscure.     Before  the  c 


form  inscriptions  were  solved  we  had  to  depend 
Hiiiaveli.  upon  the  accounts  of  the  physician  Ctesias,  who 
gives  us  a  long  list  of  kings  reigning  over  these  parts  of  Asia 
for  many  hundred  years,  and  culminating  in  the  personalities 
of  Ninus  and  Semiramis.  According  to  him,  their  successors 
led  a  contemptible  existence  in  their  palaces,  until  Sardanapalus 
fell  in  864  before  the  combined  attack  of  the  Medes  and  the 
Babylonians.  This  is  now  known  to  be  fabulous  :  Ninus  is  the 
mere  iuoarnation  of  Kineveh,  as  Romulus  is  of  Rome,  and  the 
history  of  Semiramis  is  so  overlaid  with  legend  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  is  false  and  what  is  true  with  regard  to 
her.  We  have  already  heard  of  Asur,  the  cradle  of  the  Assyrian 
race,  some  fifty  miles  south  of  Nineveh,  not  far  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  lesser  Zab  with  the  Tigi-is.  King  Tiglath  Fileser, 
who  lived  about  1120  B.C.,  informs  us  that  641  years  before 
his  time  the  priest  king  of  Assur  erected  a  temple  to  Anu  and 
Sin.  A  line  of  priests  gradually  gave  way  to  a  line  of  warriors, 
who  made  war  against  Babylon.  The  conquest  of  Babylon  is 
Conqowti  attributed  to  TukUtader  in  1290  B.C.,  but  his 
of  Tiglath  success  was  of  short  duration.  We  do  not  reach 
FUeier  I.  firm  ground  till  the  advent  of  Tiglath  Fileaer  before 
mentioned.  He  was  a  great  conqueror,  penetrated  into  Armenia, 
and  reached  the  source  of  the  Tigris;  fought  in  wars  to  the 
lake  of  Van,  conquered  Carchemish,  hut  in  1111  was  defeated 
by  the  king  of  Babylon.  His  successors,  however,  were  not 
able  to  maintain  the  glories  of  his  reign. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century  a  more  success- 
ful epoch  once  again  dawned  for  Assyria.     Assur  Nazir  Habul 
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(883-858)  attempted  to  restore  the  empii-e  of  Tiglath  Pileser. 
BesideE  pressing  into  Armenia,  he  reached  the  Orontes  and  the 
Lebanon,  and  the  kings  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  Biblos, 
and  Arados,  towns  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  c^^^t, 
all  brought  him  tribute.  Hia  fion  Shalmaneser 
11.  (858  to  853)  fallowed  in  hia  footsteps.  In  854  he  marehed 
against  Hamatfa,  and  defeated  the  Syrian  league.  He  also 
made  war  in  Armenia  and  Babylon.  The  Chaldeans,  now 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  history,  paid  him  tribute.  He 
tells  us  that  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  he  crossed  the 
Euphrates  for  the  sixteenth  time,  fought  against  Haiael,  king 
of  Damascus,  destroyed  16,000  of  his  warriorq,  1121  of  his 
chariots,  and  41 0  of  his  cavalry,  and  besieged  him  in  his  capit&l. 
He  took  tribute  from  Jehu  Uie  son  of  Kimshi.  On  the  black 
obelisk,  preserved  in  his  house,  are  seen  representations  of  the 
elephant  and  the  camei,  the  rhinoceros  and  the  hippopotamus, 
also  numbers  of  lions  and  apes.  At  the  close  of  his  reign  his  son 
Assurbanipal  rose  against  him,  and  was  supported  by  Asur  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom.  His  successor,  Samsi  Bin 
(823  to  810),  restored  order,  and  with  the  help  of  his  son  Bin- 
nirar  II.  (810  to  781)  restored  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  great  object  of  the  Assyrian  kings  seems  to  have  been  to 
extend  their  empire  to  the  !Uediterraneau,  the  Lebanon,  and 
Damascus,  which  necessitated  the  conquest  of  Xyre  and  Sidon, 
Palestine,  Edom,  and  Fbilistia.  These  kings  were  followed  by 
Shalmaneser  III.  (781  to  771),  who  fought  especially  against 
Armenia,  Asurdanil  (771  to  753),  and  Aaumirar  (753  to  746). 

Nineveh  was  a  mighty  city.  The  prophets  Jonas,  Nahum, 
and  Zephaniah,  who  foretell  its  destruction,  speak  of  ite  splen- 
dour with  exuberant  eloquence,  and  the  cautious  ^^ 
and  prosaic  XenophoD,  who  visited  the  city  two 
hundred  years  after  its  fall,  confirms  the  account  given  by 
Otedas  and  Herodotus.  Ezekiel  says  of  it  (ixxi.  3-10) :  "  Behold! 
Assur  was  a  cedar  in  Iiebanon,  with  fair  branches,  and  with  a 
abadowy  shroud  and  of  a  high.stature,  and  his  top  was  among  the 
clouds.  The  waters  nourished  him ;  the  deep  made  him  to  grow ; 
her  rivers  ran  round  about  his  plantation,  and  she  sent  out 
her  channels  into  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  and  his  boughs  were 
multiplied  and  his  branches  became  long  lay  reason  of  bis  many 
waters,  when  he  shot  them  forth.  All  the  fowls  of  heaven  made 
their  nests  in  his  boughs,  and  under  his  branches  did  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field  bring  forth  their  young,  and  under  his  shadow 
dwelt  all  great  nations.     Thus  was  he  fair  in  his  greatness,  in 
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the  length  of  his  branciies,  for  his  root  was  by  great  waters. 
Tho  cedars  in  the  garden  of  Qod  could  not  hide  bim ;  the  fir 
trees  were  not  like  his  bougbs  and  the  plane  trees  were  not  as 
his  branches,  nor  was  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  like  unto 
him  in  his  beauty-  I  made  him  fair  by  the  multitude  of  his 
branches,  so  that  all  the  trees  of  E<leD  that  were  in  the  garden 
of  God  envied  him." 

Tiglath  Pileser  II.  (747-745)  was  the  mightiest  of  Assyrian 
monarchs,  and,  owing  to  bis  connection  with  events  which  are 

recorded  in  the  Bible,  the  best  known.     He  en- 
^?~~_        deavoured  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Syria.     Ho 

attacked  the  city  of  Arpad,  north  of  Aleppo,  and 
after  three  years'  resistance  it  fell  into  his  hands  in  740,  despite 
the  assistance  given  to  it  by  King  Uzziah  of  Judah  and  other 
princes.  In  738  he  carried  off  Uenahem  from  Samaria.  Pbul, 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Kings,  may  have  been  the  same  as 
Tiglath  Ftleser.  Later,  Damascus  was  conquered  and  its  last 
king,  Bezin,  killed.  King  Pekah  of  Israel  fell  before  bim,  and 
his  diminished  realm  came  into  the  hands  of  Hosea.  Shalma- 
neser  IV.  (727-722)  was  succeeded  by  Sargon  II.  (722-705),  the 
strongest  and  most  important  of  all  ^e  great  kings  of  Kineveh. 
In  his  first  year  he  captured  Samaria,  and  boasts  that  he  led 
27,280  of  its  inhabitants  into  captivity.  He  also  carried  off  to 
Nineveh  King  Hanno  of  Gaza,  and  9000  of  bia  subjects,  whilst 
the  conquest  of  Ashdod  completed  his  mastery  of  the  Phoenician 
coast.  He  subdued  the  kings  of  Armenia,  the  Modes,  and 
Merodach  Baladan,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Babylon. 
In  709  he  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Babylon,  and  styled 
himself  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad. 

Sargon  was  murdered  in  705,  and  was  succeeded  by  tus  son 
Sennacherib,     In  his  reign,  Hezekiab  of  Judah  and  the  other 

Syrian  princes  sought  against  bim  the  aid  of  the 
^^MilT        Ethiopian  Tirhaqa,  who  then  ruled  over  Egypt, 

and  probably  defeated  him.  The  Babylonians  rose 
against  him,  and  were  supported  by  the  king  of  Elam.  How- 
ever, with  considerable  difficulty,  be  succeeded  in  re-establishing 
bis  authority.  The  most  magnificent  of  the  Nineveh  palaces 
was  built  by  him,  and  the  splendours  of  his  court  excited  the 

admiration  of  the  Greeks.     He  was  murdered  in 
Eiarnuiiiaii    gg|  ^^  j^j^  gQns,  and  was  succeeded  by  Esarh&ddon 

III.,  who  reigned  from  681-668.  This  king  suc- 
ceeded in  reconquering  Egypt  after  a  terrible  march  through  the 
desert,  in  which  his  army  was  attacked  by  twelve  hundred  snakes 
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and  flies  with  large  wings.  Tirbaqa  fled  to  Ethiopia,  aud 
Esarhaddon  secured  the  title  of  king  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  His  cooquest  of  Syria  is  celebrated  in 
the  sculptured  monuments  of  Nehr-el-Kelb,  placed  by  the  side 
of  tboflo  of  Gamsea.  Dying  of  old  ago,  he  left  to  his  son  Assur* 
banipal  the  task  of  ruling  the  mighty  empire  wUcb  he  had 
created. 

Assurbanipal,  better  known  as  Sardanapalua,  who  reigned  from 
668  to  625,  had  first  to  put  down  a  rising  in  Egypt,  and  two  years 
later  liia  empire  received  a  severe  shock  from  the 
rebellion  at  Babylon  of  his  brother,  Sammuges,  who      bunjfjj 
was  supported  by  Chaldea,  Syria,  and  Palestine, 
as  well  as  by  the  Arabiaoa  and  the  Egyptians.     He  was,  how- 
ever, able  by  extraordinary  energy  to  establish  his  authority, 
and  took  Babylon  after  a  three  years'  siege,  in  which  the  inhabit 
tants  suffered  incredible  hardshipB.     Sammuges  was  burnt  in  an 
oven,  and  the  rebels  were  buried  alive.     The  king  then  entirely 
subdued  the  mountain  tribes  of  Elam.     He  left  behind  him 
magnificent  buildings,  but  the  stories  of  bis  luxury  and   self- 
indulgence  are  false.     He  was  a  hero  to  the  last. 

Tho  destruction  of  Kineveh  took  place  under  his  son  Sarakos, 
and  it  was  he,  and  not  Sardanapalus,  who,  when  he  found  the 
defence  of  the  city  hopeless,  collected  his  wives 
and  his  treasures  into  the  citadel  and  set  fire  to  it.  Sr.fii, 
The  prophecy  that  Nineveh  could  only  fall  when  the 
Tigris  took  sides  against  it  was  fulfilled  by  the  rising  of  the  river 
to  an  incredible  height,  which  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  walls. 
In  the  year  606  the  mighty  city  was  entirely  burned,  as  the 
condition  of  its  remains  now  testifies,  and  the  throne  of  Assyria 
perished  with  it.  The  prophecies  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  were 
fulfilled.  Nahum could  say  with  truth,  "Thy  shepherds  slumber, 
O  king  of  Assyria !  thy  worthies  are  at  rest ;  thy  people  is 
scattered  upon  the  mountains  and  there  is  none  to  gather  them. 
There  is  no  healing  of  thy  hurt ;  thy  wound  is  grievous ;  all  that 
hear  the  bruit  of  thee  shall  clap  their  hands  over  thee  ;  for  upon 
whom  has  thy  wickedness  passed  continually  t " 
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The  Jews  were  a  branch  of  the  Semitic  race,  who,  leaving 

their  original  seat  in  Mesopotamia,  gradually  drew  towards  the 

SQuth'west,  and  settled  in  southern  Canaan  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Hebron,  and  then  extended  themaelvea  towards  Egj'pt 
on  the  one  dde  and  toward  Sichem  od  the  other.     In  doing 
this  they  cut  themselves  off  from  the  nature  wor- 
^J^^      ship  which  they  had  practised,  and  developed  the 
worship  of  one  God,  which  became,  and  has  always 
remained,  the  mark  and  the  strength  of  the  Jews.     Abraham, 
the  leader  of  this  wandering,  gradually,  by  treaty  and  by  pur- 
chase  and  by  services  rendered  in  war  to  the  neigh- 
bouring ti-ibes,  became  possessed  of  all  lands  which 
be  occupied,  and  it  is  said  that  he  extended  bis  authority  as  far 
as  Damascus,  Eliezer  being  his  representative  in  that  city.    The 
history  of  Lot  also  shows  that  the  Hebrews  went  to  the  south 
of  Canaan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  occupied 
the  country  beyond  Jordan.     Here  we  find  the  Ammonites  and 
the  Moahites,  tribes  closely  related  in  customs  and  religion  to 
the  Hebrews,  having  either  broken  off  from  them,  or  fallen 
behind   them  in  their    spiritual  development.      The   Ishmae- 
litish  Arabians  were  also  connected  with  the  Hebrews.    Indeed, 
in  the  Arabian  traditions,  Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  Mecca  and  the  builder  of  the  Caaba.     The  Bdomites 
also  are  said  to  have  been  descended  from  Esau. 

The  name  Hebrew,  meaning  the  people  from  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  was  first  given  to  the  family  of  Abraham  by  the 
people  of  Canaan.  We  will  not  repeat  here  or  comment  upon 
the  account  given  in  the  Bible,  which  is  so  well  known  to  u^  ' 
but  rather  relate  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  of  their  relations 
with  other  nations  from  the  standpoint  of  the  History  of  the 
World,  with  which  we  ate  mainly  concerned.  After  Jacob,  we 
find  the  name  Israel,  which  contained  in  itself  the  appellation  ' 
of  God.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  connection 
between  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ammonites  and 
Moabites,  Uidianites,  Edomitee,  and  Ishroaelites  were  all  closely 
connected  with  the  Israelites.  They  had  similar  customs,  and 
they  all  calculated  by  the  number  twelve,  perhaps  originally 
derived  from  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  a  number  also  found 
in  the  twelve  sons  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother. 

Of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  it  is  difficult  to  give 

a  clear  historical  account     There  is  little  doubt  that  they  were 

The  driven  there  by  hunger,  and  that  Joseph  by  his 

IsraelitM  in    wisdom  and  prudence  obtained  a  high  position  in 

Egypt-  the  court  of    Pharaoh.     Josephus  identifies    the 

Israelites  with  the  Hyksos,  and  their  presence  in  the  country 

was  undoubtedly  contemporaneous,  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
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that  they  were  identical.  The  Hyksos  were,  as  far  as  we  know, 
a  warlike  inuring  people,  who  laid  the  land  waste  and  made 
the  people  tributary  to  them,  whei-eas  the  Israelites  were  peaceful 
shepherds,  well  received  by  the  inhabitants.  At  any  rate  their 
sojourn  in  Egypt  had  a  great  influence  over  their  development. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Exodus  took  place  in  consequence  of 
the  hard  labour  to  which  the  Israelites  were  subjected  in  the 
building  of  the  canal,  projected  by  Ramses,  for  ^^ 

the  union  of  the  Mediterranean  with  the   Red 
Sea,  and  partly  in  the  building  of  Fitom,  aided  also  by  the 
danger,  felt  by  the  Israelites  themselves,  that  they  might  be- 
come Egyptianised,  live  in  houses  instead  of   in    tents,  and 
adopt  a  settled  civilisation.     80  they  departed,  taking  with 
them  some  Semites  who  had  settled  in  I^ypt,  and  a  certain 
number  of  the  Egyptians  themselves.     That  the  Exodus  had 
a  religious  character  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  waa  led  by 
Moses  and  Aaron,  who   both  belonged  to  the   priestly  tribe 
of  Levi.    The  Exodus  is  recorded  in  many  different  ways  by 
different  historians,  including  the   Roman  historian  Tacitus, 
but  they  all  agree  in  the  fact  that  it  arose  from  the  efforts  of 
the  Pharaohs  to  deprive  the   Israelites  of  their  free  nomad 
life,  and  to  unite  them  with  the  Egyptians  in  habits  of  agri* 
cultural  industry,  and  living  in  towns,  at  the  same  time  en- 
dangering their  religious  beliefs.     So  they  wandered  into  the 
desert  to  seek  a  new  home,  pursued  by  the  curses  and  hatred 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  regarded  tbem  as  contemptible  and  un- 
clean.    The  catastrophe  at  the  Red  Sea  formed  an  impassable 
barrier  between  them  and  their  oppressors.     Their  first  halting- 
place  was  the  Ayun  Mnsa,  the  wells  of   Moses,    ^he 
about  four  hours'  march  from  Suez.     I'hen,  pass-    Waudarlnga 
ing  through  the  wilderness  of  Sur,  tbej  reached    ia  the 
Elim,  with  twelve  wells  and  seventy  palm  trees.    >'••"'*■ 
They    then    approached    the    mountains    of    Sinai,   travelling 
through  the  wilderness  of  Sur,  where  they  suffered  severely 
from  hunger.     At  Sinai,  laws  were  promulgated  for  the  nation 
under  its  new  conditions,  which  remain,  even  at  the  present 
day,   the   basis   of   all    law    for    the   Jews,  and 
form  part  of  their  sacred  writings.     The  code  of    ^^       * 
Moses  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  code 
of  Hammurabi  already  described.     At  last  they  reached  the 
wilderness  of  Faran,  towards   Hebron,  where  they  remained 
for  several  years.     It  lies  between  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  the 
mountains  of  Edom,  and  is  now  called  £1  Tih.     They  then  went 
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to  Kades,  where  they  felt  great  anxiety  as  to  whether  the; 
could  penetrate  into  Palestine  in  the  face  of  the  tribes  who  ; 
opposed  them.  We  do  not  know  how  long  this  condition  of  ' 
things  lasted.  Forty  years  is  an  expression  for  a  generation;  , 
the  actual  wanderings  could  not  have  occupied  more  than  three 
years,  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  remaining  thirty-  I 
seven.  But  the  sojourn  in  Kades  gave  the  opportunity  for  | 
organising  the  Israelites  for  war,  and  for  consolidating  the 
Ammonites  and  the  Moabites  into  a  league  against  the  tnbe.« 
of  Canaan.  They  were  at  last  able  to  overcome  the  opposition 
of  the  hostile  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  oocupied  the  pasture 
land  of  Oilead  and  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan.  Moses, 
however,  the  second  founder  of  the  nation,  died  before  the 
The  Con-  entrance  into  the  land  of  promise.  Once  b^un, 
quest  of  the  conquest  of  Palestine  was  rapidly  effected. 
FalMtlne.  After  crossing  the  Jordan,  the  camp  was  pitched 
in  Oilgal,  and  Jericho,  a  peaceful  city,  was  taken  by  storm. 
Then  followed  the  fall  of  Ai,  and  both  cities  were  destroyed. 
The  Hivites  in  Gibeon  now  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
invaders.  A  quick  night  march  of  Joshua's  saved  them  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  Amorites.  Joshua  succeeded  in  finishing 
the  battle  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon  before  darkness  came  on. 
The  conquest  of  Gauaan  by  the  Israelites  has  been  compared 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians.  In  either 
case  the  land  was  newly  divided,  and  the  old  inhabitants 
crushed.  But,  after  the  fiist  successes,  the  reduction  of  the 
country  proceeded  more  slowly,  and  the  land  was  divided 
among  the  tribes  before  it  could  be  said  to  belong  to  them. 
They  had  to  complete  its  subjection  by  the  sword.  After  the 
death  of  Joshua,  who  was  a  clever  and  successful  general,  the 
Uanaaiiites  again  raised  their  heads  and  renewed  the  struggle. 

The    Israelites  held  the  heights,  but  the  Canaanites,   who 

fought  with  horses  and  chariots,  defended  the  plains  and  the 

Eebrewi         fruitful    valleys  and   occupied   the   towns.     The 

and  Hebrews,  who  fought  on  foot  and  with  simple 

Canaanites.    weapons,  and,  even  at  a  later  period,  had  a  die- 

like  to  horses  and  chariots,  and  preferred  riding  on  asses,  had 

some  difficulty  both  in  capturing  the  country  and  in  holdiDg 

it  when   captured.     They   lived  for  a  long  time  side  by  side 

with  the  native  population,  and  sometimes  entered  the  service 

of  the  wealthy  merchants   on  the  Phoenician   coast.     Coose- 

quently  they  lost  their  cohesion,  and  matters  were  made  worse, 

in  some  cases,  by  the  return   of  the  original   owners.      The 
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Ifiraelitee  never  gained  poatseiiBion  of  the  towns  on  the  sea-coast, 
or  of  the  strong  places  in  the  interior,  Jebus,  later  Jerusalem, 
did  not  come  into  their  possession  nntil  the  time  of  David,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  Gam  and  of  many  other  famous  places.  We  are 
told  that  Asher  and  Naphthali  dwelt  "  among  the  Canaanitea." 

The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  Israelites  lost  their 
sense  of  unity,  and  became  a  collection  of  independent  tribes, 
of   which    Epbraim   and   Judoh  were  the  chief,    cormptlon 
The   religious    tie  became    looser.     There   were    ofEebivw 
sanctuaries  of  Jehovah   at  Gilgal,   Bethel,  and    BaUsioO' 
Shiloh,  but  there  was  no  central  place  of  worship,  and  a  kind  of 
idolatry  grew  up.     The  Canaanite  worship  of  Baal  had  its  effect, 
and  we  find  names  like  Jerubbaal  becoming  frequent  among  the 
Jews.     The  religion  of  Moses  and  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen 
existed  side  by  side.     The  pure  worship  of  Jehovah  became 
corrupted  by  sensuality,  and  the  representation  of  the  divinity 
by  carven  images  made  its  appearance.     It  was  probably  the 
religion  of  Moloch  which  induced  Jephthah   to  sacrifice  his 
daughter.     This  state  of  things  was  declaimed  against  on  the 
rise  of  "  judges  "  who  defended  the  worship  of  the    -»,    »  j 
national  GcS.     Twelve  of  them   are  mentioned,        *       ^'' 
but    there   were  probably   many    more.     To    them    belonged 
Othniel  of  Judah,  Ehud  of  Benjamin,  Deborah  of  Naphthali, 
Gideon  of  Manaeseh.    But  it  became  necessary  to  have  a  strong 
and  united  government.     The  Philistines,  who,  in  the  time  of 
Samson,  had  subdued  Judah  and  Simeon,  now  began  to  attack 
Epbraim,  Benjamin,  and  Manasseh.     The  priest  Eli  was  chosen 
as  judge  and  leader  of  the  people,  and  he  seems 
at  first  to  have  answered  their  expectations.     But 
when  he  became  old  and  blind,  and  his  sons  fell  into  bad  courses, 
the  power  of  the  enemy  increased.     They  defeated  the  Israelites 
at  Aphek  and  captured  the  ark  of  God.     Eli,  on  hearing  of  the 
disaster,  fell  from  his  chair  and  broke  his  neck. 

In  this  extremity  arose  a  great  judge,  Samuel,  brotigbt  up  as 
a  pious  child  in  the  temple  of  Shiloh  by  £U.     He  called  the 
people  together  at  Mizpah,  and  Jehovah  declared    ^^ 
himself  on  his  side.     The  Philistine  army  was  en-    3^^°*  *" 
tirely  destroyed,  and  the  captured  towns  were  re- 
covered.   But  the  peace  with  the  Philistines  did  not  last  long,  and 
the  people  clamoured  for  a  king.     Saul,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
the  son  of  Eish,  the  tallest  and  hardiest  among  bis  people, 
enraged  at  the  excesses  of  the  Ammonites  across  the  Jordan, 
who,   under  Nafaash,  attacked  Jabesh  Gitead,  summoned  the 
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people  to  him,  fuid,  p&saing  the  Jordan,  defeated  the  marauderB. 
After  this  the  people  assembled  at  Gilgal,  and,  after  a  thank- 
offering,  made  Saul  king.  The  r«ign  of  Saul  is  placed  between 
1080  and  1058  B.C.  or,  by  some,  between  1055  and  1033.  But, 
although  Saul  had  been  crowned  by  Samuel,  discord  inevitably 
arose  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  powers.  Said 
was,  at  first,  the  humble  disciple  of  Samuel,  but  his  victories 
made  him  proud,  and  he  disliked  the  presence  of  the  prophet. 
Samuel  lived  in  Bamah,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  creation  of 
"  schools  of  the  prophets,"  a  body  of  Bnthusiastic  worshippers  of 
Jehovah  and  preachers  of  his  religion,  whose  natural  vigour 
was  stirred  and  deepened  by  the  study  of  music.  Saul  lived  a 
patriarchal  existence  at  Gilboa,  enjoying  his  reputation  as  an 
heroic  king,  with  his  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  he 
favoured  the  efforts  of  Samuel  in  the  development  of  religious 
Eoal,  so  that  men  said,  "Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets t" 

We  need  not  relate  the  well-known  story  of  David, 
Boiomui         familiar  to  all  who  attend  religious  worship,  or 

the  sad  ending  of  Saul,  whose  sun  set  among  the 
clouds  of  mental  disorder.  David  reigned  for  forty  years,  and 
bis  son  Solomon  for  thirty.  Hommel  places  these  dates  as  late 
as  1000  to  960  for  David  and  960  to  930  for  Solomon.  David 
acquired  Jerusalem,  and  established  there  the  ark  of  Qod. 
When  he  entered  it,  he  brought  rich  booty  with  him,  a  hundred 
chariots  of  war  from  Hadadezer,  golden  shields  from  the  con- 
quered towns,  and  a  quantity  of  copper.  He  was  a  mighty 
ruler,  and  yet  a  man  after  God's  heart.  He  was  also  the  writer 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  Psalms,  although  modern  research 
deuies  him  tbe  authorship  of  many.  His  son  Solomon  came 
like  Augustus  after  Caesar.  He  did  not  extend  tbe  empire 
beyond  its  existing  boundaries,  but  he  gave  it  unity,  strength, 
and  power  of  defence.  It  extended  from  the  boundaries  of 
Egypt  to  the  Euphrates,  from  the  flom'ishing  town  of  Thapsacus 
to  Gaza  on  the  Philiatioe  coast.  He  fortified  bis  army  with 
horses  and  chariots  of  war,  following  the  example  of  Egypt  and 
bringing  them  from  that  country.  He  gave  great  attention  to 
commerce,  especially  with  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  Egypt.  Jeru- 
salem became  a  place  of  exchange  between  the  east  and  tiie 
west.  He  mode  arrangements  for  the  caravan  trade,  and  for 
that  purpose  chose  the  oasis  of  Tadmor  in  the  desert;  Israel, 
which  formerly  had  only  corn  and  wool  to  offer,  now  took  part 
in  the  general  commerce  of  the  world,  and,  although  a  large 
portion  of  the  profit  came  into  the  treasury  of  the  king,  yet  tbe 
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people  gained  both  in  material  wealth  and  in  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  which  accompanied  it.  In  later  years  the 
Jews  looked  back  with  longing,  to  the  happy  days  of  Solomon, 
when  Judah  and  Israel  lived  in  security,  every  one,  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,  under  his  own  vine  and  under  his  own 
fig  tree. 

The  glory  of  Solomon's  reign  consisted  largely  in  his  buildings, 
for  which,  like  his  father,  he  employed  Fboeniciau  artieta  and 
architects.  In  this  he  determined  to  emulate 
the  example  of  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  |^^^' 
kings.  Solomon  went  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  to 
say  that  he  intended  to  build  a  house  for  Jahve  hie  God,  and  that 
for  this  purpose  he  was  having  cedars  cut  down  in  Lebanon,  and 
he  called  Hiram  to  help  him,  as  none  were  so  skilful  in  working 
cedar  wood  as  the  Sidonians.  The  cedar  trees  were  cut  down  in 
Lebanon,  worked  at  Sidon,  and  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa,  and  by 
land  to  Jerusalem.  From  the  temple  led  a  magnificent  stair- 
case, which  the  king  alone  might  ascend,  to  the  royal  palace. 
This  consisted  of  three  separate  buildings,  state  rooms  for  public 
occasions,  a  honse  for  himself,  and  a  house  for  his  Egyptian  wife. 
The  palace  was  surrounded  by  gardens  and  vineyti^B,  and  by 
artificial  water  works  extending  a  long  distance.  He  also 
built  a  fortress,  Millo,  to  fill  up  the  space  between  Mount 
Moriah  and  Zion,  the  city  of  David.  He  also  erected  country 
houses  in  other  places,  especially  in  the  Lebanon,  perhaps  the 
moat  beautiful  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  There  was  a 
summer  palace  on  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  a  vineyard  in  Baal 
Hamon,  and  an  ivory  tower  on  the  summit  of  Anti- Lebanon, 
where  the  eye  could  wander  over  the  plains  towards  Damascus. 

Besides  this  splendour  in  building,  Solomon  was  celebrated 
tor  his  wisdom,  and  bis  name  stood  all  through  the  Middle  Ages, 
even  down  to  our  time,  for  the  very  quintessence 
of  recondite  learning  and  practical  insight.     He    ^^Jj^ 
was    equally    remarkable   for   the  possession   of 
natural  and  supernatural  powers.     We  are  told  that  Ood  gave 
Solomon  wisdom  and  much  understanding  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea-shore,  and  his  wisdom  was  greater  than  all  the  sons  of  the 
East  and  all  the  wisdom  of  tiie  Egyptians.     He  spoke  three 
thousand  proverbs,  and  his  sayings  were  a  thousand  and  five. 
He  spoke  about  trees,  from  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop 
that  grows  out  of  the  wait ;  he  spoke  about  cattle  and  about 
birds,  and  about  worms  and  about  fishes ;  and  people  came  from 
all  nations  and  kingdoms  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.    One  of 
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these  viBitors  was  the  queen  of  Sbeba,  who  came  to  Jerusalem 
with  a  very  great  traio,  wiUi  camels  that  bare  spices  and  very 
much  gold  and  precious  atones.     They  made  each  other  mag- 
nificent presents  of  very  great  value,  but  it  is  impoBsible  to  say 
precisely  where  Sheba  is.     Not  inferior  to  Solomon's  wisdom 
and  riches  were  the  splendour  of  his  court  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  capital.     We  are  told  that  he  "  made  silver  in 
Jerusalem  to  be  as  stones,  and  cedars  made  he  to  be  as  sycamore 
trees  that  are  in  the  lowland  for  abundance."     His  court  and 
position  recall  those  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France  at  Yersailles.    But 
there  were  shadows  in  the  splendour.     The  simple  patriarchal 
Evils  of       tingship  could  not  be  changed  into  the  dospot- 
detpotid      ism  of  an  oriental  monarch  without  seiioue  evil 
Q«yera-       consequences,  and  Solomon's  own   character  was 
mwt.  not  devoid  of  weakness  and  sensuality.     As  in 

Egypt,  the  public  buildings  threw  intolerable  burdens  upon  the 
people.  Id  spite  of  his  wealth,  Solomon  became  seriously  in 
debt  to  Hiram  of  Tyre,  and  he  was  obliged  to  cede  to  him, 
besides  large  payments  of  money,  twenty  wealthy  cities  on  the 
Tyrian  frontier.  The  tribes  became  jealous  of  the  commanding 
position  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  splendour  of  its  temple.  He 
also  offended  the  prophets.  The  creation  of  an  absolute  kingdom 
impaired  the  theocracy  which  it  was  their  duty  to  preserve.  He 
was  opposed  by  Ahijah  and  Shemaiah,  as  David  had  been 
opposed  by  Qad  and  Nathan.  They  did  not  approve  of  his 
tolerance  towards  the  religion  of  his  wives  and  concubines,  nor 
could  they  bear  to  see  altars  raised  in  Jerusalem  to  Astarte  of 
the  Sidonians,  Milkar  of  the  Ammonites,  and  Chemosh  of  the 
Moabites.  Epbraim  and  the  northern  tribes  became  jealous  that 
their  altars  were  neglected.  When  Solomon  was  occupied  with 
the  building  of  Mi  Ho,  he  remarked  among  the  overseers  a 
strong  young  man,  who  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  placed 
bim  over  all  the  workers  of  the  house  of  Joseph.  This  was 
Jeroboam,  the  son  of  a  widow  of  Ephraim.  To  him  came  Ahijah 
the  prophet  from  Shiloh,and,  seizing  Jeroboam's  new  cloak,  tore 
it  into  twelve  pieces,  and,  giving  him  ten  of  them,  said,  "  This 
will  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  do  ;  he  will  tear  off  ten  tribes 
of  the  house  of  David  and  give  them  unto  thee."  Upon  this, 
Jeroboam  took  up  arms  against  Solomon,  but  was  conquered 
and  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  received  in  a  friendly  manner 
by  Sisak,  king  of  Egypt,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned, 
lie  was  able  to  form  a  conspiracy  with  his  friends,  which  toroke 
out  after  Solomon's  death. 

.   _„,. Google 
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After  Solomon's  death,  the  tribee  met  at  Sichem  in  EphraiiDi 
and  sent  for  Solomon's  son,  Rehoboam,  then  forty  jearsold, 
bom  of  an  Ammotute  mother,  &nd  asked  him  to    sehoboam 
lighten  the  burdens  which  his  father  had  thrown    — DiTidon' 
upon  them.     He  demanded   three  days  for  con-    oftlM 
sideration,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  refused  to    Kingdom, 
make  any  abatement  of  his  rights,  saying,  indeed,  that   his 
father  had  lashed  the  people  with  whips,  but  that  he  would 
flay  them  with  scourges.     The  reply  to  this  was,  "  What  have 
we  to  do  with  David  I    To  your  tests,  O  Israel!"    Thus  the 
kingdom   was  divided.     Jeroboam  first  chose  Sichem   for  his 
capital,  but  afterwards  moved  to  Tirza.     The  essence  of  the 
decision  lay  in  the  antagonism  between  Ephraim  and  Judah, 
between  the  old  shrines  of  Bethel,  Gideon,  and  Shiloh,  and  the 
new  temple  of  Jerusalem,  between  patriarchal  monarchy  and 
despotism,  between  north  and  south.    No  doubt  the  national 
feeling  was  better  exhibited  in  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  than  in 
the   small  kingdom  of  Judah,  yet  Judah  eventually  won  the 
victory,  and  it  was  from  Judah  that  Christ  came. 

The  first  step  of  Jeroboam  was  to  restore  the  ancient  sanctu- 
aries, but  he  did  this  by  erecting  in  Dan  and  in  Bethel  a 
temple   with  the   image  of  a  bull,  which  he  in-  ^^ 

troduced  from  Egypt,  and  calling  upon  the  eroboun. 
people  to  worship  it.  He  also  made  priests  out  of  the  common 
people.  In  this  be  fell  away  from  the  spiritual  standard 
vhich  the  best  minds  of  the  nation  had  always  followed,  and 
of  which  they  were  now  in  favour.  He  soon  had  to  undergo 
the  trial  of  war.  The  Ammonites  and  Moabites  revolted 
against  Israel,  the  Edomites  from  Judah.  The  Ammonites 
made  an  alliance  with  Damascus  and  with  other  tribes  as 
far  aa  the  Euphrates,  and  Jeroboam  took  up  his  residence 
in  Punel,  in  order  to  attack  them. 

After  Jeroboam  had  reigned  twenty-two  years  he  was  suc- 
ceeded   by   his  son,  Nadab,  but  he  held  the  throne  for  only 
two    years.      As    he    was    fighting    against   the    ROTohitioiiB 
Fbilistines,  and  was  encamped  at  Gibeon  in  the    tn  the 
northern    tribe    of    Dan,    be   was    murdered   by    Horthent 
Baesha,  an  officer  from  the  house   of  Issachai',    Kingdom, 
who  seized  the  crown.     After  killing  what  remained  of  Jero- 
boam's family,  Baesha  made  war  against  Judah,  and  entrenched 
himself  in   Ramah,  where   he  built  a  fortress   as  a  defence 
against  the   southern    kingdom.     Upon   this,  King    Asa,  the 
grandson  of  Reboboam,  procured  the  assistance  of  Benhadad 
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of  Damascus,  who  marched  into  the  northern  territory  aroiiDd 
the  springs  of  the  Jordan,  and  checked  Baesba  in  his  career. 
Asa  destroyed  Ramah,  and  used  the  materials  to  fortify  Geba 
and  Mizpah.  After  Baesha  had  reigned  twenty-four  years 
in  Tirza,  he  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Elah,  but  tbe  new 
king  was  murdered  by  Zimri,  the  leader  of  half  the  cavalry, 
who  aimed  at  the  crown  and  exposed  tbe  family  of  Baesba 
to  the  same  fate  which  had  befallen  that  of  Jeroboam.  The 
army,  however,  would  not  recognise  the  pretensions  of  Zimri, 
and  made  Omri  king  in  his  place.  Omri  marched  against 
Zimri,  who  was  in  Tirza,  and  pressed  him  so  far  that  he 
took  refuge  in  the  innermost  rooms  of  his  palace,  set  it  on 
fire,  and  perished  in  the  flames.  Omri,  who  was  a  man  of 
considerable  tact  and  intelligence,  removed  his  capital  to 
Samaria,  made  peace  with  Judah  and  Benbadad,  and  established 
a  commercial  union  between  Samaria  and  the  Phoenician  coast. 
He  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Abab  as  king  of  Israel. 

Abab    at  first    followed    in   the    steps   of   bis    father    with 

a    view   to   securing   a    peaceful   and    prosperous    reign.     He 

married   Jezebel,   the  daughter  of   the  king   of 

jilibrt"*  ^^''®'  ^"^  """^  '"***  *'''*^^  connection  with  the 
Phoenicians.  He  erected  a  charming  palace  with 
large  gardens  and  an  ivory  house.  This  produced  similar 
evil  effects  to  those  which  we  have  seen  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon.  Jezebel  brought  in  her  own  religion,  and  Ahab 
built  a  large  temple  to  Baal,  served  by  450  prieate.  We  must 
now  turn  to  Judah.  Rehoboam  had  sought  to  de- 
a^^^'  fend  his  small  kingdom  by  fifteen  well-garrisoned 
fortresses,  but  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign 
Judah  was  invaded  and  plundered  by  Sisak  king  of  Egypt, 
tbe  ally  of  Jeroboam,  an  exploit  of  which  we  have  a  representa- 
tion in  the  southern  outer  wall  of  the  temple  of  Kamak. 
Rehoboam  was  followed  by  Abijab,  and  Abijab  by  Asa,  who 
returned  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  He  strengthened  his 
kingdom  internally  and  without,  repulsed  an  army  of  Ethiopians 
and  Egyptians  who  attacked  him,  and  brought  back  much 
spoil  to  Jerusalem.  As  we  have  already  heard,  he  was  less 
fortunate  in  his  war  with  Baesha,  but  he  died  full  of  years 
and  honours,  and  was  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  kings 
that  Judah  ever  possessed.  He  was  succeeded  by  Jebosophat, 
who  also  supported  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  He  buUt  castles 
and  towns  and  reorganised  the  army.  When  the  Edomitea, 
Ammonites,  and  Uoabites  invaded  bis  country  and  occupied 
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Enged)  upon  the  Red  Sea,  he  marched  againgt  them  and 
defeated  them,  taking  much  spoil.  Jehosophat  reigned  like 
David  and  Solomon  over  all  the  country  down  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  where  he  kept  some  ships  of  Tarshish.  The  Fhiliatines 
did  him  homage,  and  even  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia  gave  him 
a  tribute  from  their  flocks. 

Under  Ahab  and  Jehosophat  the  relations  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judab  entered  into  a  new  phase. 
The  two  kings  sought  to  live  at  peace  with  the  Alliuioe  of 
world,  and  began  by  living  at  peace  with  each  the  two 
other,  and  their  alliance  was  strengUiened  by  Elngdoma. 
the  marriage  of  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehosophat,  with  Athaliah, 
the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  JeEebel.  Unfortunately  their  union 
had  the  effect  of  introducing  the  worship  of  the  Tyrian 
deities,  which  had  already  begun  in  Israel,  into  the  southern 
kingdom,  and  the  threat«ned  corruption  of  the  people's 
faith  was  withstood  by  the  energy  of  the  prophets.  We 
have  already  heard  of  the  school  of  the  prophets  and  of  the 
saying,  "Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?"  The  prophetic 
power,  which  was  given  in  some  measure  to  Saul,  was  also 
shared  by  David,  and  to  a  greater  extent  by  Solomon.  After 
the  division  of  the  kingdom,  the  authority  of  the  prophets 
still  continued,  mainly  perhaps  in  the  north,  and  we  know 
that  the  usurpation  of  Jeroboam  was  first  suggested  to  him 
by  Ahijah.  The  prophets  always  defended  the  cause  of 
patriotisoL  and  of  the  national  religion.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
as  if  the  two  powers  of  the  king  and  the  prophets  would 
dwell  together  in  peace,  but  dissensions  between  them  broke 
out,  first  in  the  southem  kingdom,  and  we  see  Eing  Asa 
throwing  the  prophet  Sanau  in  prison.  The  quarrel  reached 
its  height  when  the  splendid  sensual  worship  of  Astarte  usurped 
the  place  of  the  simple  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  people.  The 
prophets,  who  had  not  objected  to  the  calves  of  Dan  and  Baal, 
saw  with  very  different  eyes  the  gorgeous  and  seducing  cult 
of  the  Tyrian  deities.  They  raised  their  voice  against  inno- 
vation, and  roused  the  people  to  opposition. 

Jezebel,  the  passionate  consort  of  Ahab,  proceeded  to  stronger 
measures.    She  ordered  all  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  to  be  slain  - 
and  their  altars  overthrown.     The  defenders  of 
the  ancient  faith  bad  to  flee  the  country  and        ^ 
to  hide  themselves  in  caves  and  deserts.     Obadiah,  a  royal 
official,  concealed  a  hundred  in  caves.     The  greatest  of  them, 
Elijah  of  Tidibi  in  Gtlead,  a  prophet  mighty  in  word  and  deed. 
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escaped  to  the  other  side  of  the  Jord&D,  and  concealed  himself 
by  the  brook  Cberith,  where,  it  was  said,  he  was  fed  by  ravens. 
When  the  brook  dried  up,  after  a  drought  of  three  ye&ra,  he 
went  to  &  widow  living  at  Sarepta  in  the  land  of  the  Sidonians, 
where  he  restored  her  little  son  to  life.  After  this  he  had  an 
interview  with  King  Ahab,  who  said  to  him,  "  Art  thou  he  that 
troubleth  Israel?"  Elijah  replied,  "It  is  not  I  that  trouble 
Israel,  but  thou  and  thy  bouse,  because  they  go  after  idols."  He 
asked  Ahab  to  call  together  all  the  priests  of  Baal,  who  fed  at 
Jeeebel's  table,  to  meet  at  Mount  Oarmel,  and  thus  the  drought 
which  afflicted  the  country  would  come  to  an  end.  Then  followed 
the  well-known  struggle  between  the  power  of  Baal  and  the 
power  of  Jehovah,  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  true  God. 
Baal  refused  to  hear  the  cries  of  his  worshippers ;  but  when 
Elijah  called  upon  Jehovah  fire  come  down  from  beaveo,  con- 
sumed the  sacrifice,  with  the  wood,  and  the  earth,  and  the  stones 
which  composed  the  altar,  and  licked  up  the  water  round  it. 
When  the  people  saw  tiiis  they  fell  on  their  faces  and  cried 
"  Jehovah  is  God  ! "  Elijah  exclaimed,  "  Seize  the  prophets  of 
Baal !  let  not  one  of  them  escape  I  "  He  took  them  down  to  the 
brook  of  Kishon,  and  slew  them  all.  The  scene  of  this  notable 
occurrence  lies  at  the  back  of  Carmel,  and  is  visited  by  many 
travellers.  Then  the  long  wished  for  rain  descended,  and  the 
drought  was  at  an  end. 

Ahab  mounted  bis  chariot  and  drove  to  bis  palace  of  Jezreel, 
but  Elijah  ran  on  before  him  and  entered  the  city  first.  Jeeebel 
swore  to  avenge  her  prophets  by  the  death  of  their  murderer,  sjid 
Elijah  had  to  fly  and  to  hide  himself.  He  lost  confidence  in  bis 
mission,  and  was  deeply  depressed  until  Jehovah  appeared  and 
comforted  him.  Yet  he  was  a  prophet  indeed,  and  his  words 
burnt  like  fire. 

The  last  years  of  Ahab  were  troubled  with  war.  Benhadad, 
king  of  Damascus,  overran  Samaria.  Ahab  was,  at  first,  pre- 
pai'ed  to  submit ;  but  at  last  bis  spirit  rose,  and  he 
summoned  hie  warriors,  7000  strong,  placed  the 
young  men  of  the  provinces  in  the  front  rank,  and 
began  tlie  battle.  They  made  a  sudden  attack  on  Benhadad's 
-  camp,  and  the  king  escaped  with  difficulty.  A  similar  attack 
was  made  in  the  following  year,  and  Ahab,  who  had  Benhadad 
in  bis  power,  spared  his  life  and  made  a  treaty  with  him,  much 
against  the  wish  of  the  prophets,  who  mistrusted  him.  Their 
mistrust  was  justified  by  Benhadad's  refusal  to  surrender 
Kamoth  Gilead,  one  of  the  strong  places  which  were  to  be  given 
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up  according  to  the  treaty ;  upon  which  Abab  and  Jehosophat 
levied  war  against  him.  The  struggle  resulted  in  the  entire 
defeat  of  the  allies.  Ahab  behaved  with  great  personal  v&lour, 
but  was  slain ;  and  when  his  chariot,  which  brought  his  body  to 
Samaria,  was  washed  in  the  pool  of  Samaria,  the  dogs  licked  up 
the  blood  which  ran  from  it,  in  fulfilment  of  Elijah's  prophecy. 

The  good  understanding  between  Israel  and  Judah  continued 
under  Jehoram,  the  eon  of  Ahab,  who  succeeded  his  elder 
brother  Ahaziah  after  he  had  reigned  two  years.  He  was 
defeated  by  Moab,  which  declared  its  independence;  and  another 
Jehoram,  of  Judah,  who  succeeded  his  father  Jehosophat,  suffered 
similar  treatment  at  the  bauds  of  Edom.  Elijah  was  now  suc- 
ceeded in  his  prophetic  mission  by  Elisfaa.  The 
revolt  of  Moab  and  Edom  had  stimalated  Bea< 
badad  to  activity,  and  be  besieged  Samaria,  causing  great  misery 
in  the  town ;  but  he  was  driven  to  sudden  rete'eat  by  the 
approach  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  Shalmaneeer  II.  A  quarrel 
broke  out  between  Jehoram  and  Eliaha,  who  had  at  first 
been  friends,  probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  queen- 
mother,  Jezebel,  who  still  continued  to  worship  ber  Tyrian 
deities  in  Jezreel.  Elisba  returned  to  Damascus,  where  be 
cured  Benhadad  of  a  serious  illness.  But  while  he  lay  on 
bis  bed  of  sicknees  the  king  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
Hazael,  who  took  his  place.  Elisha  stirred  up  Hazael  to  make 
war  against  Israel,  and  the  battle  took  place  at  Ramoth  Gilead. 
Jehoram  betook  himself,  a  sick  and  wounded  man,  to  his  palace 
at  Jezreel. 

As  King  Jehoram  lay  ill  in  Jezreet,  and  Abaziafa,who  had  lately 
succeeded  his  father  Jehoram  as  king  of  Judah,  went  to  visit 
him,  Elisha  sent  one  of  his  prophets  to  the  camp 
at  Ramoth  Gilead  to  anoint  Jehu,  the  commander 
of  the  army,  king  of  Iiirael.  He  was  accepted  by  his  generals, 
and  drove  in  haste  to  Jezreel  to  establish  his  authority.  He 
-was  met  by  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah,  who,  when  they  were  aware 
of  Jebu's  treachery,  turned  and  fied.  Jehoram  was  slain  by 
an  arrow  driven  through  bis  heart  by  Jehu's  own  band,  and 
Abaiiab,  severely  wounded,  died  at  M^ddo  and  was  buried 
at  Jerusalem,  As  Jehu  drove  through  tbe  streets  of  Jezreel, 
Jezebel  called  out  to  him  from  tbe  windows  of  tbe  palace, 
"  Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew  his  master?  "  Jehu  ordered  her  to 
berthrown  down,  and  tbe  dogs  licked  up  her  blood.  Jehu  sullied 
his  victory  by  tbe  murder  of  seventy  members  of  the  royal 
family  in  Samaria,  and  exhibited  their  beads  before  Uie  palace 
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in  Jezreel.  Not  cootent  with  this,  be  slaughtered  all  those  who 
wore  in  any  way  connected  with  the  houae  of  Ahab,  and 
treated  the  brothers  of  Ahasiab  in  the  same  manner.  He 
then,  by  an  act  of  gross  treachery,  summoned  the  priests  of 
Baal  to  a  banquet,  and  when  they  were  assembled  put  them 
all  to  the  sword,  pulling  the  house  down  over  their  heads. 
In  return  for  this  be  was  promised  that  bis  descendants  should 
sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel  to  the  fourth  generation.  In 
Judah,  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Jezebel  and  the 
mother  of  Ahaziah,  determined  upon  rengeance. 
She  seized  the  reins  of  govei-ument,  and  to  secure  her  position 
murdered  the  whole  of  the  royal  family,  excepting  Joash,  the 
infant  son  of  Ahaziah,  who  was  saved  by  his  aunt. 

The  reign  of  Jehu  was  worthy  of  its  beginning — it  was  a 

time  of  disaster  and  disgrace.     Israel   became  tributary  to 

BevlTal  of      Shalmaneser  II.  of  Assyria,  and  all  the  country 

IbimI  under    in  the  land  of  Jordan  from  Aroer  to  Bashan  fell 

Jeroboam       into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Damascus.    Matters 

n.  became  still  worse  under  his  son  Jehoash,  and  it 

was  not  till  the  accession  of  Joash  and  Jeroboam  II.  that  the 

people  began  to  recover  confidence.    The  second  of  these  kings 

subdued  the  Moabites,  recovered  the  north  and  the  east,  and 

made  friends  with  Damascus  and  Hamath.    The  people  of  Israel 

dwelt  in  their  tents  as  in  the  days  of  old.     The  prophet  of  this 

age  is  the  shepherd  Amos.     Athaliah  retained  for  six  years  the 

blood-earned  government  which  she  had  established  in  Judah, 

the  only  instance  of  female  rule  among  the  Hebrews.     She 

favoured  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Ashur,  and  the  tribes  seem  to 

have  made  little  resistance.    But  the  example  of  Israel  was 

not  without  influence.     Jehoiadah,  the  high  priest,  summoned 

the  guards  of  the  temple,  exhibited  to  them  the 

S?J^^^     young  King  Joash,  who  had  been  so  carefully 

preserved,  and  made  a  plan  for  his  restoration. 

On  a  certain  Sabbath,  when  the  porch  of  the  temple  was 

crowded   with    people,    Jehoiadah    brought  the  boy  into    the 

tomple  and  had  him  solemnly  anointed.     The  guards  proclaimed 

him  king  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  people  took 

up  their  cry.     When  Athaliah  heard  the  noise  of  the  shouting, 

she  came  into  the  tomple,  and  saw  Joash  standing  by  a  pillar 

with  the  crown  upon  bis  head.    She  called  "  Treason  !  treason !  " 

and  rent  her  clothes.     The  people  forced  her  to  return  to  the 

palace,   where   she  was   slain.      They   then   made  their    way 

into  the  temple  of  Baal,  murdered  the  priests,  and  destroyed 
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its  sanctuaries  with  its  statues  and  altars.  Joash  remained 
true  to  the  old  faith,  and  followed  the  advice  and  guidance 
of  Jehoiadah. 

The  young  king,  however,  had  his  troubles.  Kazael,  king 
oF  Syria,  summoned  to  the  asaistance  of  the  Philistines  in 
Qath,  conquered  Judah  in  the  field,  and  pressed  Jerusalem 
so  hard  that  Joash  was  forced  to  buy  him  off  with  the  treasure 
of  the  temple  and  the  palace.  80  long  as  Jehoiadah  lived, 
Joash  kept  in  the  good  path,  but  after  his  death  be  fell  into 
bad  courses,  and  the  worship  of  Baal  began  to  raise  its  bead. 
When  Zachariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiadah,  rebuked  him  for  this, 
he  caused  him  to  be  slain.  Eventually  Joash  was  murdered 
by  two  of  his  court  officials,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Amaziah,  who  was  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Amaziab   was  fond   of   war.      He   attacked   the  rebellions 
Edom,  defeated  the  Edomites  at  Seir,  and  killed  ten  thousand 
prisoners.      Elated    with    his    victory,    he    sent 
a   challenge   to  Joash,  king  of   Israel,   to   fight 
against  him.     Joash  was  unwilling  to  accept  it,  but,  Amazlah 
insisting,  he  defeated  him    at  Bethshemesh,  and   took  him 
prisoner.     He  pulled   down   part  of  the   wall   of  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  off  plunder  and  prisoners.     Amaziah  was  released 
from  captivity,  but  was  shorUy  afterwards  murdered.     Uzziah, 
his  son,  succeeded  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  had      UtiUh'a 
a  prosperous  reign,  similar  to  that  of  his  con-      piaiiMroaB 
temporary,  Jeroboam    II.     He  restored  the  old      Be^ 
religion,    reorganised    the  army,  and   rebuilt   the    portion   of 
the  town  which  had  been  destroyed.     With  his  invigorated 
host  he  subdued  the  Edomites,  reduced  the  Bedouins  to  order, 
and  restored  the  arsenal  of  Eziongeber  on  the  Red  Sea.     He 
fought  against  the  Philistines,  and  capture<l  Gath  and  Ashdod. 
Indeed,  he  extended  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  farther  than 
those  of  David.     He  favoured  commerce  and  agriculture.     Hia 
fame  spread  far  and  near,  even  to  Egypt ;  but  all  this  prosperity 
and   glory  did  not  prevent  the   prophets   Amos,    Hosea,  and 
Isaiah  from  thundering  against  the  corruption  of  their  country. 
Uzziah   was  succeeded  by   his   son   Jotham,   who  followed    in 
his  father's  footsteps. 

The  fortunes  of  the  northern  kingdom  were  in  strong  con- 
trast to  this  prosperity  of  Judah.  Zachariah,  the  son  oE  Jero- 
boam II.,  the  last  survivor  of  the  house  of  Jehu,  was  murdered 
after  a  reign  of  six  month.i,  and  his  murderer  Shallum  vtah 
slain  after  a  month's  reign  by  the  bloodthirsty  Menabem.    The 
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country  was  in  a  conditioa  of  anarchy ;  it  was  threatened  by 
the  Syrians  on  one  side  and  by  the  Philistines  on  the  other;  foreign 
/tnnrnhj       ''^'P  ^**  necessary  to  secure  order,  which  some 
intbe  wished  to  obtain  from  Egypt,  others  from  As- 

NorUMm  Syria.  Menahem  determined  for  Assyria,  and 
Kingdom,  procured  the  assistance  of  Pul,  by  the  payment 
of  a  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  the  promise  of  a  yearly 
tribute.  We  learn  the  terrible  condition  of  these  times  from 
the  denunciations  of  the  prophet  Hosea.  Menahem  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Fekahiah,  who,  after  a  reign  of  two  years, 
was  murdered  by  one  of  his  officers,  named  Pekab,  who  ascended 
the  throne  of  Samaria.  The  evils  of  his  reign  are  denounced 
in  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah. 

King  Pekab  of  Samaria,  to  resist  the  threatened  onslaught  of 
the  Assyrians,  made  an  alliance  with  King  Rezin  of  Damascus, 
Pekah        ^^  instead  of  drawing  Judah  into  the  allianoe 
attack!       against  the  common  enemy,  preferred  to  reduce  her 
Jndab.        to  the  condition  of  a  vassal  state.     King  Jotham 
did  his  best  to  withstand  thifl  intention,  assisted  by  the  fiery 
patriotism  of  the  great  prophet  Isaiah.     But  on  the  succession 
of  his  son  Ahaz,  matters   took  a  different  turn.     While  the 
Syrians  wasted  all  the  country  on  the  east  as  far  as  the  Dead 
Sea,  Pekah   broke   in  on   the   west,  and   carried   women  and 
children,  with    much  plunder,   to  Samaria,      The    Philistines 
occupied  Bethshemesh,  Ajalon,  and  Timna,  and  the  Edomites 
made  raids  upon  the  south,     Ahaz,  the  first  king  of  Judah  who 
exhibited  a  doubt  as  to  the  saving  power  of  Jehovah,  not  only 
offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  who  were  assisting  his  enemies, 
but  sacrificed  his  own  son  to  Moloch.     He  did  even  worse  than 
this  by  calling  in  the  Assyrians  against  his  enemies.     He  sent 
^)j^  j^.       all  the  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  temple  and  the 
TOkes  tbe      palace  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  said  to  him, 
aid  of  >'  I  am  your  servant  and  your  son  :  come  down  and 

^"7^^-  help  me  out  of  the  hand  of  my  enemies,  who  have 
arisen  against  me."  Tiglath  Pileser  answered  to  his  call,  con- 
quered Damascus,  killed  King  Rezin,  and  carried  off  the  inhabi- 
tants whom  he  made  prisoners  to  tbe  river  Kur  in  Media.  He 
then  transported  uearty  half  of  the  ten  tribes,  Kaphthali  in  tbe 
north  and  OUead  in  the  east,  partly  across  the  Euphrates  into 
Mesopotamia,  and  partly  to  the  cradle  laud  of  the  Assyrians 
beyond  the  Tigris.  While  the  Ammonites  took  possession  of  the 
deserted  districts,  Pekah  ruled  over  what  remained  as  vassal 
of  the  king  of  Assyria,  until  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy. 
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Ahas  faastaaed  to  Damascus  to  ask  the  Assyrian  king  f<^  his 
assistance,  and  rabbed  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  of  its  remain- 
ing treasnree  in  order  to  reward  him.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
establish  the  form  of  Assyrian  worship  in  the  holy  <nty.  The 
Jews  were  forced  to  become  sun  worshippers.  The  indignation 
of  Isaiah  was  powerless  to  stop  these  abuses. 

Under  Shalmaneser,  the  suoceesor  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  matters 
became  worse.    He  subdued  a  large  portion  of  the  FhoenidaD 
coast,  but   he  could  not  succeed   in   taking  the     Endofth* 
island  of  Tyre,  which  resisted  his  efforts.     Hosea,     Horthvni 
the  son  of  the  murdered  Fekah,  was  stimulated  by     Kingdom, 
the  TyriaoB  to  stop  the  tribute  paid  every  year  to  Nineveh  and 
enter  into  negotiations  with  E^ypt,  then  under  the  rule  of  an 
Ethiopian  dynasty.     The  Egyptians,  who  saw  with  dread  the 
growing  power  of  Nineveh,  used  the  Jews  as  a  convenient  buffer 
to  stop  its  advance.     Isaiah,  with  statesmanlike  insight,  fore- 
saw tlutt  the  might  of  Assyria  was  irresistible,  that 
Phoenicia  and  Ephraim  mnst  fall  before  it,  and     hm^jS^ 
that    even   Egypt   could    not    stand    against  it. 
The  result  of  this  was  to  make  Hesekiah,  who  had  succeeded 
Abaz,  cautious  in  his  proceedings.     When  Shalmaneser  heard 
of  the  intrigues  of  Hosea,  he  hastened  back  to  Samaria  and 
threw  him  into  prison.     The  people  rose  in  rebellion,  indignant 
at  the  treatment  of  their  king.     Sargon  took  Samaria  after  a 
three  years'   siege,   and   the  people  were  either   enslaved    or 
banished.     Some  were  sent  to  Egypt,  or  to  Europe;  some  were 
sold  into  slavery,  or  were  carried  off  to  Assyria.     Samaria  was 
occupied   by  new  inhabitants.     It  is  {«obable,  however,  that 
more  of  the  original  population  remained  behind  than  is  actually 
recorded  in  history. 

While  this  was  the  fate  of  Israel,  the  southern  kingdom 
enjoyed  thirty  years'  rest  under  the  government  of  Hesekiah, 
assisted  by  the  advice  of   Isaiah.      Sargon  was 
succeeded  by  Sennacherib  in  705  B.C.,  and  under     4"*''J*^ 
him  the  Aaayriaus  proceeded  to  new  conquests.     ^^ 
They  subdued  Cilicia,  they  overthrew  Fbilistia  to  the  frontiers 
of  Egypt,  they  conquered  the  Arabian  tribes  to  the  south  and 
east   of  Jordan.      Hezekiah  strengthened   Jerusalem   against 
the  threatened  attack,  repaired  the  walls,  strengthened  Millo, 
and  built  an  aqueduct.     Then  he  withheld  the  yearly  tribute 
paid  to  Nineveh,  and  sent  to  Egypt  for  assistance.     Isaiah  was 
entirely  opposed  to  these  proceedings,  and  the  event  proved 
bim  to  be  right.     Sennacherib  hastened  to  exact  vengeance  for 
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this  treachery.  Hezekiah  tried  to  buy  him  off  with  oil  the 
treasure  that  he  could  collect,  but  in  vaio.  Sennacherib  in- 
sisted on  the  surrender  of  the  capital,  and  Rabehekeh,  the 
SMULadicrlb  ^ii^g'^  chief  butler,  was  sent  with  a  division  to 
Uurutau  attack  the  city.  Then  followed  the  wonderful 
Jenualem.  catastrophe  which  fired  the  imagination  of  the 
Jewish  chroniclers  and  is  immortalised  in  the  verse  of  Byron. 
The  insults  heaped  by  Babshekeh  on  the  power  of  Jehovah 
roused  the  wrath  of  the  Jewish  population  and  the  patriotism 
of  Israel.  Hezekiab  took  t^nnacherih's  letter  into  the  temple, 
and  invoked  the  assiBtance  of  bis  God,  not  in  vain.  Just  as 
inevitable  destruction  seemed  impending  over  the  holy  city,  the 
invading  army  disappeared  as  if  by  magic.  The  retreat  was 
probably  due  to  tbe  news  that  Nineveh  itself  was  threatened, 
but  we  cannot  wonder  if  future  generations  ascribed  the 
marvellous  salvation  to  the  hand  of  an  avenging  angel  who 
wrought  destruction  upon  the  invading  army. 

In  the  year  697   B.C.,  Hezekiah  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Manasseh,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  who  occupied  the  throne 
^^^  for   fifty    years.      He   deserted   the    religion    of 

*  ■  Jehovah  for  the  woiship  of  the  sun.  He  per- 
secuted the  prophets  who  resisted  him.  This  produced  a 
condition  of  civil  strife  which  exhausted  the  strength  of  the 
country,  and  we  are  told  that  Manasseh  was  carried  off  to 
Babylon  in  chains,  but  the  historical  dates  of  these  events  are 
not  very  trustworthy.  The  worship  of  Jahve  revived  again 
under  the  reign  of  Josiab,  the  son  of  Ammon 
7^^^  and  grandson  of  Manasseh,  a  child  of  eight  yeat« 

old,  whose  reign  tasted  from  640  to  609.  In  bis 
reign  occurred  an  invasion  of  the  savage  Scythians,  who  laid 
land  and  cities  waste,  and  drove  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  to 
take  refuge  in  caves  and  forests,  a  prophecy  recorded  in  the 
writings  of  Zephaniah.  In  bis  reign  also  the  book  of  the  law, 
which  had  been  lost,  was  found  by  the  high  priest  Uilkiah, 
in  the  temple,  and  was  read  to  the  people,  who  entered  into  a 
solemn  agreement  to  observe  its  precepts.  The  spirit  of  this 
reform  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 

Unfortunately  these  reforms  were  hindered  by  the  outbreak 
of  new  wars.  Assyria  was  hastening  to  its  fall.  The  Modes 
and  the  Chaldeans  were  advancing  against  it, 
threatening  Nineveh.  Josiab  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  recover  Samaria,  and  to  restore 
the  worship  of  Jahve.     At   the  same  time,  Egypt  began    to 
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extend  itself  under  Kecbo,  and  Joeiah  endeavoured  to  check 
him.     A  great  battle  took  place  in  the  plain  of  Megiddo,  sod 
Josiah  was  entirely  defeated.     The  king  was  mortally  wounded, 
and   carried,   as  a  corpse,   in    a  chariot  to   Jerusalem.     The 
prophet   Jeremiah   wrote    lamentations    over    him    which    re- 
mained long  in  the  mouth  and  memory  of  the  prophets.     This 
was  indeed  the  end.    Josiah  was  succeeded  by  bis     jndah 
younger  son  Shallum,  but  when  Necho  heard  of     snbjact  to 
it  be  summoned  him  to  hia  camp  at  Ribiah  and     EKTPt. 
sent  him  in  chains  to  Egypt,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  brother,  Eliakim, 
who,   taking   the   name  of   Jehoiakim,  reigned   as  a  humble 
vassal  of  Necho.     The  king  of  Babylon  woe  now  Is'ebucfaadnezzar, 
who,  in  the  year  606,  had  entirely  defeated  Necho  in  the  battle 
of  Carchemish.     As  soon  as  he  had  leisure  he     g^m,  ,f 
directed  his  force  against  Canaan  and  besieged     CandMmisIi 
Jerusalem.     Jehoiakim  died,  and   was  followed     — Jndoh 
by  his  son,  who  is  called  by  the  double  name  of     snbiectto 
Jehoiachin  or  Jeconiah,     After  three  months  he     "'W'wi. 
fell  into  the  bands  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  carried  him  off  to 
Babylon,  and  then  plundered  Jerusalem  not  only  of  Ihe  trea- 
sure which  remained  in  it,  but  of  all  its  able-bodied  popu- 
lation, 7000  in  number,  its  armourers,  smiths,  and  carpenters, 
its  priests  and   prophets,  amongst  whom  was  Ezekiel.      The 
miserable  relics  of  the  nation  were  enlisted  to  the  cause  of 
Josiab's  third  son,  Mataniah,  under  the  name  of  Zedekiah,  who 
took  the  oaths  and  preferred  the  security  of  vassalage. 

The  great  prophet  of  this  unhappy  age  was  Jeremiah.     As 
tbe  material  power  of  Judab  sank,  ber  spiritual  strength  and 
insight  rose  to  a  height  of  fervour  which  has     )K«mMi— 
dnce    dominated    the    religious    minds    of    all     Endofth* 
ages,  a  striking  evidence  of  the  fact  that  matter     Kingdam  of 
is    indeed    nothing,    but    spirit    ia    everything,     '""lali. 
Egypt  now  began  to  raise  her  head  nnder  King  Hophra,  who 
entered  into  communication  with  Zedekiah  and  stimulated  him 
to  rebellion.     Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  who  was  io  exile,  sup- 
ported him  in  this  policy,  but  Nebuchadnezzar  was  prompt  in 
action.     He  invaded  Judab  with  a  large  army,  and  laid  siege 
to  Jemsalem.     Jeremiah  prophesied  failure,  but  the  Jews  con- 
tinued their  resistance.    All  was  in  vain.    Zedekiah  fled  from  the 
city  by  nigbt,  but  was  captured  in  tbe  plain  of  Jericho.     A 
lai^e  number  of  Jews  went  to  Egypt,  accompanied  by  Jeremiah, 
who,  however,  had  protested  against  this  exodus  into  Egypt 
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iDstead  of  ont  of  it.  A  residence  near  Felusium  was  assigned 
to  them  by  Hophra;  many  of  them  also  settled  ia  Memphis. 
Five  years  after  the  deatruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  few  Jews 
who  remained  there  joined  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  in  an 
attack  on  the  Chaldeans  of  Phoenicia,  but  they  were  entirely 
defeated,  and  the  ruin  of  the  country  was  complete.  Jeremiah 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  said  that  be  met 
his  death  by  being  stoned  by  his  countrymen. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon.  It  is  not 
known  what  became  of  the  ten  tribes  oF  Israel  England, 
Ths  J«ws  America,  and  many  other  places  have  been  put 
TMtoTMl  bj  forward  as  the  seat  of  their  refuge,  but  it  is 
Ct^'^-  certain  only  that,  wherever  they  went,  they  lost  all 

traces  of  their  origin.  After  the  fall  of  Babylon,  Cyrus  sent 
the  Jews  of  the  southern  kingdom  back  to  their  country. 
Ezra  tells  us  that  the  train  consisted  <J  736  horses,  245  mules, 
435  camels,  and  6720  asses.  They  set  out  in  the  year  537, 
forty-eight  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jernsalem^42,361 
free  people,  7337  servants,  all  under  the  leadership  of  Zerub- 
babel.  Some  members  of  the  ten  tribes  may  have  accom- 
panied them.  After  six  months'  travel,  they  reached  the  holy 
city.  They  found  their  country  deserted,  but  their  first  care 
was  to  rebuild  their  temple  and  to  create  a  new  Jerusalem. 
The  Samarians  offered  to  take  part,  but  they  were  not  allowed 
to  do  so.  The  restoration  took  many  years  under  different 
leaders,  and  the  work  was  not  completed  until  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of 
Nehemiab  and  Ezra. 
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The  centre  of  the  Iranian  tableland  is  a  great  salt  desert  with- 
out drinkable  water,  and  without  habitation,  very  hot  in  summer, 
and  almost  uninhabitable.  Agriculture  is  only 
possible  in  a  few  places  where  there  is  water.  ^Ij^tM 
In  other  parte,  Iran  is  only  habitable  on  its  edges. 
A  large  portion  of  it  has  been  scarcely  visited  by  Europeans. 
The  district  inhabited  by  the  Persians  is  of  a  different  char- 
acter. It  has  a  moderato  temperature,  and  plenty  of  rain. 
An  ancient  traveller  says  of  it :  "  Here  reigns  a  mild  climate : 
the  country  is  full  of  plants  and  well  irrigated  meadows.  It 
bears  plenty  of  wine  and  all  other  plants,  except  the  olive.  It 
possesses  fruitful  pleasure  gardens  ;  rivers  with  clear  water  and 
lakes  irrigate  the  land.  Horses  are  bred  there,  and  beasts  of 
burden,  and  the  woods  are  full  of  wild  animals."  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  Persian  races  were  the  Pasargadae,  the  Maraphians, 
and  the  Maspians,  living  mainly  in  "  hollow  Persis  " — that  is,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Araxes  and  its  tributary  the  Cyrus.  The  religion 
of  Zarathrusta,  the  Zendavesta,  became  the  property  of  all  the 
settled  tribes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worship  of  Mazda  was 
introduced  into  Media  in  the  eighth  century.  The  Magi  were 
a  priestly  cast  of  the  Medians.  They  practised  the  custom  of 
having  their  dead  consumed  by  dogs  and  vultures,  wbereaa  tbe 
Persians  buried  their  kings.  The  Persians  make  their  appear- 
ance in  history  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  In  596, 
the  AchamenidTheispes,of  the  tribeot  tbe  Pasatga- 
dae,  conquered  a  large  part  of  Elam,  with  its  capital  ^^"SSdea. 
Susa.  It  became  subject  to  the  Median  kings, 
of  whom  Deioces  founded  in  780  the  capital  Elcbatana,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Phraates,  Cyaxares,  and  Astyages.  In  553,  Cyrus 
the  SOD  of  Cambyses  rose  against  Astyages,  overthrew  the 
Median  empire,  and,  in  a  little  more  than  ten  years,  subdued 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.     His  son  Cambyses  added  the  valley 
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of  the  Nile  to  his  possessions.  An  attempted  usurpatioD  of  the 
Magi,  which  threatened  the  existeace  of  the  Persian  empire, 
was  put  down  by  Darius,  who  grasped  the  reins  of  government 
with  a  firm  band. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Persia  was  a  mightj  and  well  governed 
empire,  a.s    may  be  gathered  from   the    impression  which    it 

made   on   men  like   Aeschylus,    Herodotus,   and 
p"*^"*^    Xenophon,  who  saw  it  at  its  prime.    The  sovereign 

was  undoubtedly  the  kiog  of  kings.  Aeschylus 
says  that  he  might  claim  to  reign  over  all  men  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  and  evidently  considers  him  the  monarch  of  the  whole 
world.  And  it  was  the  maxim  of  the  ilynasty,  as  taught  by 
Ahuramasda,  to  practise  right  and  punish  wrong — to  reward 
friends  and  chastise  enemies.  The  Medes  held  the  first 
place  in  the  empire  nert  to  the  Persians.  Cyrus  adopted  the 
Median  dress  and  ceremonial.  Ecbatana  was  a  residence  of 
the  great  king.  It  was  soon  found  that  Susa,  in  the  fertile 
plain  of  Elam,  was  the  best  site  for  the  seat  of  government. 
The  custom  was  to  dwell  in  Ecbatana  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  to  remove  to  Babylon  for  the  winter,  and  to  pass  the 
spring  in  Susa.  But  Persia  always  remained  a  national  state. 
However  far  its  kings  might  reside  from  their  native  country, 
however  motley  a  crowd  of  nations  they  might  rule  over,  they 
never  forgot  whence  they  came.  They  werealways  buried  in  Per- 
sepolis.  Autocratic  sovereigns,  they  were  attonded  by  a  council, 
who  were  treated  with  great  honour.  Indeed,  the  members 
may  have  considered  themselves  as  the  equals  of  the  king. 
Judges  were  appointed  by  the  king,  and  the  office  was  some- 
times hereditary.  The  first  duty  of  a  Persian  was  to  love  his 
king.  Every  capable  man  obeyed  the  king's  summons  to  arms — 
the  rich  man  on  horseback,  the  poor  man  on  foot.  The  young 
Pei-sian  nobles  were  educated  at  the  court,  not  only  in  manly 
exercises,  but  in  the  arts  of  government.  The  duty  placed 
bufore  them  was  to  do  right,  and  to  speak  the  truth.  At  twenty 
years  of  age,  they  entered  either  the  army  or  the  public  service. 
The  king  became  very  rich  and  spent  freely,  giving  to  his 
friends  not  only  money  but  independent  military  commands 

and  portions  of  territory.     The  Persians  were  a 

people  healthy,  strong  and  beautiful,  religious, 
brave  and  loyal,  generous  and  merciful  in  war,  in  contrast  to  the 
brutal  Semites.  Although  they  were  fond  of  wine,  they  only 
had  one  meal  a  <lay.  They  had  a  special  horror  of  debts  and 
lies.     The  kings  were  not  regai-ded  as  gods  like  the  Pharaohs 
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in  Egypt,  but  they  stood  high  above  their  subjects.  Their  re- 
lative position  was  that  of  master  and  slave.  Before  the  kingt 
the  subjects  threw  themselves  into  the  dust.  Any  one  speaking 
to  him  bad  to  conceal  his  hands :  the  slave  who  worked  bis 
punkah  was  not  allowed  to  breathe  upon  him.  He  wore  n 
highly  raised  tiara.  He  dined  alone,  except  on  feast  days. 
He  always  appeared  in  a  carriage  with  a  large  esc<n*t.  liie 
days  of  his  birtb  and  his  accession  were  kept  as  holidays,  cele- 
brated with  buge  banquets  with  compulsory  attendance.  In 
a  lion  bunt,  any  one  throwing  a  spear  before  the  king  was 
pnuished  by  death.  He  had  a  large  harem.  Marriage  between 
near  relations  being  considered  honourable,  it  was  common 
for  him  to  marry  bis  own  sister.  Darius  married  several  of 
the  daughters  of  O3TU3,  and  one  of  them,  Atoesa,  who  had 
previously  married  Cambyses,  was  the  mother  of  the  crown 
Prince.  There  was  a  very  large  court  and  a  number  of  eunuchs. 
The  King's  personal  doctor  generally  came  from  Egypt  or  from 
Greece.  The  kings  had  large  domains  called  parks,  or  paradises, 
which  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Xenopbon. 

Government  was  administered  by  a  huge  bureaucracy,     tn 
all    important  discussions,    the  king   was  assisted    by   seven 
councillors.     The  king   was  the  supreme  judge,     gyit«tii  of 
the  fountain  of  punishments  and  of  rewards,     ^e     OOTtcn- 
highest  honour  was  to  be  styled  a  "  benefactor,"     ■»•**■ 
to  receive  a  robe  of  honour  and  a  horse  of  honour,  together 
with  land  and  subjects  in  private  property,     A  law  once  pro- 
mulgated by  the  king  could  not  be  altered.    The  government 
was  carried  on,  according  to  the  old  oriental  practice,  in  writing. 
The  official  language  was  Persian,  but  other  languages  were 
employed    in    different    districts,    for  instance,    in    the    west 
Aramaic,  which  had  taken  the  place  of  Aryan  as  the  language 
of  commerce  and  diplomacy.     In  contrast  to  the  numerous  small 
provinces  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  Cyrus  established  large  pro- 
vinces, governed  by  satraps,  called  in  Babylonish,  pashas. 

Cyrus  divided  Lydia  into  two  provinces  with  the  respective 
capitals  of  Sardis  and  Daskylium.     Media  was  also  formed  into 
two  satrapies;  Armenia  formed  one;  Egypt,  to- 
gether  with  Libya   and  Crete,  formed  a  single     gj^pi^ 
province.    The  satraps  had  to  provide  for  order 
and  security  in  their  provinces,  to  put  down  any  attempt  at  re- 
bellion, to  punish  thieves  and  robbers.     Cyrus'  greatest  praise 
for  a  satrap  was  when  any  man  might  travel  through  bis  district 
wherever  he  pleased  without  danger.     He  was  the  chief  judge 
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in  civil  and  crimintil  matters.  He  hod  also  to  raise  the  taxes, 
and  to  see  that  land  was  properly  cultivated.  To  ezerciBe 
these  functions,  he  had  troops  or  his  own  and  a  sturdy  body- 
guard. Indeed,  his  position  was  almost  royal,  and  was  fre- 
quently hereditary.  The  court  of  the  aatoip  was  a  copy  of  tbe 
court  of  the  king,  and  was  very  large.  When  Nebemiah, 
in  445  B.C.,  was  governor  of  the  small  province  of  Judaea,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  prominent  Jews  dined  at  bis  table,  and 
there  was  provided  for  them  a  bullock  and  six  sheep,  as  well 
as  bread  and  nine.  Tbe  satrap  of  Babylonia  had  a  stable  of 
16,000  mares  and  800  stallions,  and  four  villages  for  the  support 
of  his  hounds. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that,  in  the  Greek  republics 
under  Persian  influence,  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of 
ThedrMk  ^  resident,  called  by  the  Greeks  a  tyrant,  that 
SnbjMiU  of  is,  irresponsible  ruler,  who  tm  his  own  interest, 
Persia.  combined  with  the  interests  of  Persia,  secured  the 

obedienoe  of  the  community.  He  paid  the  tribute  to  the 
empire,  and  commanded  tbe  nrmy  and  navy,  but  in  other 
respects  the  community  was  left  to  govern  itself.  These  re- 
publics had  their  own  coinage,  weights,  and  measures ;  they  had 
their  own  town  council  and  could  levy  taxes  at  their  pleasure, 
and  their  own  troops.  But  the  Persians  gradually  raeed  their 
walls.  They  possessed  a  limited  autonomy,  but  they  could  not 
forget  that  they  were  not  really  free. 

An  important  mark  of  civilisation  was  the  existence  d  the 
great  roads  which  met  at  Sosa.    The  chief  of  them  was  the 
^^  King's  Boad  which  led  from  Ephesus  and  Sardis 

1^^""'  to  ^e  capital.  It  was  an  ancient  road  of  com- 
merce, which,  starting  from  Sardis,  in  the  ^ley  of  the  Hermon, 
passed  on  to  the  table-land  of  northern  Phrygia,  and  then  over 
the  Halys  to  Pteria  in  Cappadocia  :  then,  crossing  the  Euphrates, 
it  went  through  Armenia  and  Assyria,  and  then  along  the 
Tigris  to  Susa.  Anoth^  road  went  from  Babylonia  through  tbe 
Zagros  mountains  to  Lebanon,  and  thence  to  the  frontiers  of 
Bactria  and  India.  These  roads  were  measured  by  parasangs, 
and  were  kept  in  good  repair.  On  tbe  King's  Road  there  were, 
at  equal  distances,  posting  houses  and  inns.  Qates  also  were 
erected  at  convenient  places,  so  that  no  one  could  pass  without 
being  recognised.  The  king's  orders  were  coQveyed  by  pos- 
tilions riding  day  and  night;  "quicker  than  horses,"  as  the 
Greeks  say.  There  was  also  telegraphic  communicaticm  by  fire 
signal.     The  satraps  were  not  left  to  themselves,  but  were  kept 
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in  order  by  iuBpectora,  called  the  Icing's  eyes,  men  of  high  rank 
who  paid  unexpected  visits.  There  was,  undoubtedly,  an  ela- 
borate system  of  espionage,  but  the  empire  was  held  together 
by  a  strong  feeling  of  national  pride.  So  long  as  the  king 
conuoanded  the  confidence  of  his  nobles  and  hia  people,  he  was 
certain  to  be  obeyed  by  his  troops. 

"The  Persian  empire  united  in  itself  two  methods  of  using 
gold  and  silver  as  means  of  exchange,  one  employing  coins,  the 
other  bars  of  metal,  or  rings  and  other  pieces  coiii»»B 
which  oould  be  weighed.  Coins  were,  after  a  •«™**e- 
great  struggle,  introduced  in  Phoenicia  and  Oarthage,  but 
were  scarcely  found  at  all  in  Egypt  and  Babylon.  After 
all,  coins  had  only  a  legal  circulation  in  the  places  where  they 
were  coined :  elsewhere  they  must  be  valued  by  weight,  and 
the  bars  were  almost  equally  serviceable.  In  other  parts 
barter  alone  prevailed.  We  find  coins  used  on  the  Indian 
frontier,  but  in  Persia  itself  money  was  very  scarce,  and  was 
only  found  in  large  gold  pieces.  Coinage  began  with  pieces  of 
gold  and  electrum  which  could  be  easily  carried  about :  the 
making  of  coins  of  a  smaller  value  belongs  to  a  later  period. 
Into  these  arrangements  Darius  inli^uced  a  thorough  reform. 
He  made  a  new  gold  coin,  a  stater,  of  the  value  of  a  little  miore 
than  a  sovereign.  It  showed  the  image  of  the  king  on  bis 
kneee  shooting  from  a  bow.  Besides  this  there  was  a  silver 
shekel  of  the  value  of  a  little  more  than  a  shilling,  twenty  silver 
shekels  making  one  gold  daric.  The  silver  mina  contained  a 
hundred  silver  shekels  or  five  darica,  and  was  worth  something 
mwe  than  five  pounds.  The  silver  talent  was  worth  three 
hundred  darics,  and  ten  silver  talents  were  equal  to  one  gold 
talent,  which  was  worth  about  ;£3500.  Uold  became  the 
standard  in  the  Persian  system  of  coinage,  and  this  had  a  great 
inflnence  over  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world.  Copper  was 
coined  according  to  the  requirements  of  each  town. 

The  subjects  of  the  crown  naturally  paid  taxes.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  in  the  days  of  Cyrus  and  Oambyses  the  amount  of 
the  tribute  was  not  fixed,  but  the  subjects  brought 
presente  as  they  pleased.  The  government  was 
assisted  by  the  huge  amount  of  spoil  derived  from  successful 
wars.  Duius  saw  that  a  different  system  was  required,  and 
that  an  organised  taxation  was  necessary.  He  therefore  de- 
termined  the  ^bute  to  be  paid  by  each  of  the  twenty  large 
satrapies,  which  depended  upon  the  value  of  their  respective 
territoiies.    Herodotus  reckons  that  the  whole  of  the  tribute  paid 
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amounted  to  about  a  talent  a  day,  that  is,  about  j£1, 250,000  a  year. 
But  tribute  paid  in  kind  was  not  given  up.  Oappadocia  gave 
every  year  1500  horBes,  2000  mulee,  and  50,000  eheep;  Media 
about  twice  as  mucfa.  Besides  tfaia,  presents  were  made  of 
carpets,  robes,  tents,  sofas,  gold  and  silver  vessels,  thousands  of 
arms,  beasts  of  burden,  vegetables,  silk,  and  pickled  meat. 
Besides  these  resources  the  crown  also  took  tolls  for  the  use  of 
the  roads,  and  the  products  of  mines  and  forests.  The  tribute 
thus  paid  was  kept  in  treasare-houses,  the  gold  and  silver  being 
cast  in  ingots.  The  expenses  of  the  court  were  enormous. 
I''ifteen  hundred  persons  dined  at  the  king's  table  every  day :  a 
thousand  animals  were  slaughtered  daily  for  the  king,  and  their 
carcases  divided  amongst  his  guests.  What  they  could  not  eat 
they  took  home.  A  name  for  a  Persian  official  waf  one  who  ate 
the  king's  bread  and  salt. 

The  present  population  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Persia  is 

about  thirty-five  milHoos,  but  in  ancient  times  it  was  ua- 

doubtedly  larger.     If  we  add  the  six  or  seven 

'^"^  ""■  millions  of  Kgypt,  the  empire  cannot  have  held 
less  than  fifty  millions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants 
of  Persia  itself,  that  is,  the  province  of  Persia,  did  not  exceed 
half  a  million.  The  general  rule  of  the  Persians  under  Cyrus 
over  their  subjects  was  mild  and  tolerant,  like  that  of  the 
British  in  India.  The  practice  of  the  transplantation  of  whole 
populations  from  one  district  to  another,  which  was  common 
amongst  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  was  seldom  exercised, 
and  when  it  was,  the  people,  like  the  Jews,  were  frequently  sent 
back  again.     In  religious  matters,  great  regard 

BeligioM      was  felt  tor  the  native  beliefs,     Cyrus  told  the 

roatj.  Babylonians  that  he  regarded  Marduk  of  Babel  as 

their  king.  Cambyses  and  Darius  performed  sacrifice  in  the 
temples  of  Babylon  and  Egypt.  Sacrifices  were  made  in  the 
name  of  the  Persian  king  to  the  God  of  the  Jews,  to  the  goda 
of  Greece,  and  to  all  the  gods  of  the  surrounding  tribes.  They 
not  only  believed  and  favoured  the  religions  of  their  subjects, 
but  they  built  and  endowed  temples  for  their  gods.  This  policy 
of  toleration,  which  now  forma  a  part  of  every  wise  government 
of  dependencies,  undoubtedly  began  with  Cyrus.  He  gave 
back  to  the  Jews  the  vessels  of  the  temple,  which  had  been 
plundered  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  he  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt. 
Artaxerxes  gave  privileges  to  the  Jewish  priesthood,  and  estab- 
lished their  authority  over  the  people.  Darius  had  already  done 
the  same  in  Egypt. 
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It  was  ftgaiost  this  mighty  empire,  thus  firmly  constituted, 
that  the  Qreeks  htid  to  exercise  their  strength.  Since  the  fall 
of  the  Lydian  empire,  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  Maritime 
bad  been  subjects  of  the  Persians.  Samoa  had  powvr  of 
been  captured  by  Darius,  Barka  by  Aryandes.  Pmla. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  had  become  a  Persian 
lake.  The  ships  of  the  peoples  of  the  coast  were  combined  into 
a  great  imperial  navy,  in  which  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  vied 
with  each  other  for  the  favour  of  the  great  king.  Miletus  was 
now  the  chief  of  the  Ionian  island  cities,  and  was  governed  by 
Histiaeus,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Greek  contingent  in  the 
war  against  Scythia.  He  was  considered  to  be  the  most  trust- 
worthy of  all  the  Persian  vassals,  a  position  due  to  his  faithful 
guardianship  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.  It  would  indeed 
have  been  madness  if  he  had  acted  otherwise.  His  object  was 
to  pass  as  the  foremost  man  in  the  Greek  world.  The  king, 
warned  by  MegabtLzus,  invited  him  to  the  court,  and  his  place 
was  taken  by  his  son-in-law,  Aristagoras. 

In  order  to  make  our   narrative  clear   we    must  now   go 
backwards.     The  M!edee  had  remained  for  five  hundred  years 
under  the  rule  of  the  Asaj^rians,  chiefly  famous 
for  their  breeding  of  horses,  when,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  they|declared  in  780  their  independence  under 
Deioces,  and  built  a    new   capital,  Ecbatana.     His   successor 
Phraates  (655-633)  continued  the  struggle  against  the  Assyrians, 
but  was  defeated.     Under  the  rule  of  his  bod,  Cyaxarea  (633- 
593),  Media  was  devastated  by  Scythtan  nomads,      ~__-_. 
and  kept   in  subjection  for  twenty-eight  years.      **r***r»* 
But  Oyaiares  not  only  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  invaders, 
bat  in  606   b.c,  in  conjunction   with  Nabupolosaer,  king  of 
Babylon,  he  destroyed  Nineveh  and  thereby  increased  his  own 
possessions.     He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  new  Median 
empire.     He  subdued  the  Persians  who  resided  in  Fasargadae 
and  Persepolis,  and  extended  hia  dominions  as  far  as  the  Halys. 
His  successor  Astyages  (593-529)  married  bis  daughter  Man- 
dane  to  a  Persian  prince,  and  their  son  Gyrus  (558-529)  was 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  of  which  we  have  already 
given  a  description. 

In  549,  Cyrus  crossed  the  Halys  and  captured  Sardis,  the 
capital  of  Lydia,  which  was  governed  by  the  wealthy  Groesus, 
the  friend  of  the  Athenian  lawgiver  Solon,  who  haid  warned 
Croesus  against  the  instability  of  human  fortunes.     The  con- 
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quest  of  Lydia  made  him  master  of  the  Greek  settlementa  in 

Asia  Minor,     He  then  twoed  his  atteotion  to  Babylon,  which 

ConqDMta     ^^  subdued  in  the  relgo  of   Belahaizar,   other- 

ofCTnu       wise  known  as  Nabonetus,  and  became  master 

and  Cam-      of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Phoenicia.     This  was  in 

hyau.  539  g  q     The  way  to  Egypt  now  lay  open  before 

him,  but  his  designs  against  it  were  interrupted  by  another 

invasion  of  the  Scythians ;  he  fell  at  the  river  Jazartes  in  a 

battle  against  the  Massagetes,  and  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was 

left  to  his  son    C&mbyses  (529-523).     He  was  succeeded   by 

Darius  (522-485),  but  before  mounting  the  throne  Darius  had 

to  put  dowQ  a  rebellion  of  the  Medes,  who  set  up  one  of  their 

number  as  a  false  Smetdis  to  represent  the  brother  of  Cambyses, 

who   had   been    murdered    by   him.     Darius   was  the   son   ot 

Hystaspea,  an  Achaemenid  noble.     He  strengthened  his  position 

by  marrying  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  03rruB,  and  his  admirable 

government  of  his  dominions  has  been  already  related. 

The  narrow  strait  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont  made  no 
halting  place  for  a  conqueroi''B  enterprise,  and  Darius  now 
DitiiM  carried  his  operations  into  Europe.  Miltiades  of 
iuvade*  the  Chersonesus  became  his  vassal :  the  Greek 
Europe.  towns  on  the  Black  Sea  submitted.  Although  the 
Scythian  enterprise  was  a  failure,  Darius  succeeded  in  organis- 
ing the  Greek  towns  on  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace.  Byzan- 
tium, ChalcedoR,  and  Antandros  were  conquered  by  the  fleet  of 
Otones.  Lemnos  and  Melos  were  subdued :  the  army  of  Mega- 
bazus  occupied  Perintbus  and  tbe  northern  coast  of  the  Aegean. 
Tbe  Persians  acquired  the  fruitful  country  of  the  Strymon, 
with  the  gold  mines  of  Pangaeus  and  tbe  silver  mines  of  Oysorua, 
Amyntas,  king  of  Macedon,wa8  forced  to  give  earth  and  water 
to  the  great  king.  The  Persians  strengthened  their  possessions 
with  numerous  forts.  An  attack  upon  Greece  became  imminent, 
and  we  must  now  consider  in  what  condition  that  country  was 
when  it  had  to  undergo  the  trial. 

HISTOBY  OF  GREECE  TO  479  B.C. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks  came  into  the  country 
occupied  by  them  from  tbe  north,  but  the  accounts  usually 
The  Early  given  of  the  division  of  their  tribes  and  of  subse- 
Inliabitant*  quent  invasions  is  of  little  or  no  historical  value, 
of  OnoM.  When  they  arrived  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  they 
were    nomads.     Flocks   of  sheep  and   goats    were   their   mo^ 
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precious  poesessions,  giving  them  milk,  cheese,  and  clothing. 
They  were  divided  into  tribes,  each  governed  by  a  king  who 
was  both  judge  and  leader  in  war,  and  was  assisted  by  a 
council  of  old  men,  who  stood  between  him  and  the  assembly  of 
the  free  people.  Their  first  advance  in  civilisation  came  from 
their  connection  with  the  East,  and  gave  rise  to  what  is  known 
as  the  culture  of  the  Mycenean  age,  which 
undoubtedly  was  derived  from  that  of  Troy,  and  ^elui^ar 
is  deeply  penetrated  by  the  influence  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon.  The  first  place  among  the  princes  of  the 
Mycenean  epoch  was  occupied  by  the  rulers  of  the  Argive 
plain,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Mycenae,  Troezen,  and,  espe- 
cially, Argos.  Ifext  came  the  lords  of  Thebes  and  Orcbomenus, 
and  also  Tbessaly.  Athens  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Greece 
oocnpied  a  position  by  themselves.  The  Trojan  war,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  cause,  eshibibs  Mycenean  civilisation  at  its 
highest  point.  Without  this  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
an  expedition  of  such  magnitude,  composed  of  heterogeneous 
elements,  to  take  plsce  at  all,  atill  less  to  have  a  successful 
result.  Military  expeditions  were  also  undertaken  against 
Sardinia  and  'Egypt. 

To  this  succeeds  the  age  of  Greek  colonisation.  New  homes 
had  to  be  found  for  the  surplus  population  of  a  niggardly 
country,  and  the  extension  could  only  be  made  ^S  p  ,  „ 
sea.  The  first  great  stream  of  Greek  colonisation  c^q^^J**^ 
belongs  to  the  Mycenean  period,  following  the 
usual  course  into  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  settlements  in  Cyprus  are  the  natural  consequences  of  tbe 
expeditions  against  Egypt  and  Syria  in  the  thirteenth  and  twelfth 
centuries.  Cyprus  owes  its  civilisation  partly  to  its  mines  of 
copper,  partly  to  its  position  between  Asia  Minor  and  Phoenicia, 
and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile ;  early  mariners  who 
needed  to  rest  in  a  safe  harbour  every  night  could  not  neglect 
so  convenient  a  balting-plaoe.  In  Cyprus,  the  culture  of  the 
East  and  West  mingled  as  they  did  nowhere  else.  We  do  not 
know  where  its  inhabitants  originally  came  from.  We  find 
there  Trojan,  Babylonian,  and  Kittite  influences.  The  king  of 
Cyprus  also  paid  tribute  to  Pharaoh,  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
closely  connected  with  Syria.  At  the  same  time  it  played  no 
merely  passive  part,  but  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over 
both  Syria  and  Greece.  Another  stream  of  colonisation  proceeded 
from  northern  Qreece,  stretched  in  the  first  instance  towards 
Lesbos,  tbe  colonists  bearing  the  name  of  Aeolians,  the  origin  of 
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which  is  uuknovra  to  us.  Another  Btream  coDsisting  of  loniani 
came  from  Middle  Greece,  and  occupied  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean  and  the  coast  near  to  them.  It  ia  generally  agreed 
that  thejr  proceeded  mainly  from  Athens,  but  it  is  probable  that 
other  parU  of  Greece  were  associated  with  her.  We  may  la; 
down  as  a  general  truth  that  the  first  epoch  of  Greek  colonina- 
tioQ  should  be  placed  in  the  years  1300-1100  b.o.  It  is  the 
culmination  and  also  the  close  of  the  first  period  of  Greek 
history. 

The  next  fact  that  meets  oa  is  an  invasion  from  the  north, 
known  in  legends  as  the  return  of  Heracleidae  and  in  history  as 
n,^  *^®  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
^J^Jm*"  Dorians  are  believed  to  have  been  originally 
settled  in  northern  Thessaly,  and  this  is  prol>- 
ably  true,  but  whether  they  entered  the  Peloponnesus  as  a 
body  or  filtered  into  it  gradually,  it  in  difficult  to  say.  At  any 
rate,  from  their  time  dates  a  new  era.  The  power  of  nobles 
and  of  certain  select  families  increases ;  towns  and  municipal 
governments  make  their  appearance;  kings  of  the  old  type 
disappear,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  an  aristocracy.  A  new 
kind  of  colonisation  appears  which  we  may  place  in  the  eighth 
century,  directed  towards  the  Hellespont,  Fontus,  and  Cilicia, 
as  well  as  to  Sicily  and  Italy.  A  new  era  begins  in  the  seventh 
century.  The  democracy  and  the  power  of  the  towns  become 
developed;  the  military  state  of  Sparta  arises;  new  laws  are 
passed  corresponding  to  new  social  exigencies.  Literature 
reaches  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  in  the  elegy,  in  Iambic 
verse,  and  in  lyric  poetry.  We  find  also  tyrants  or  autocratic 
Bovereigns  in  Ionia  and  the  Lydian  empire,  in  Corinth,  Sicyon, 
and  Megara.  This  is  the  age  of  Solon,  who,  be- 
coming archon  at  Athens  in  594  B.C.,  found  himself 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  solving  the  question  of  a  new  social 
order,  and  drawing  up  a  new  code  of  laws.  The  futiu-e  of  the 
country  lay  in  his  hands.  He  is  the  first  Greek  statesman  with 
whose  personality  we  are  well  acquainted,  and  he  has  left  an 
account  of  himself  in  his  own  poems.  Above  everything,  be 
sought  after  moderation.  He  was  no  radical,  but  an  intelligent 
statesman  who  knew  what  he  wanted  to  obtain,  and  the  way  to 
obtain  it.  He  enjoyed  unbroken  cheerfulness  and  power  of 
enjoyment  to  an  aidvanced  age.  His  first  duty  was  to  rescue 
the  peasantry  from  a  condition  of  hopeless  debt.  He  abolished 
all  debts  which  were  secured  on  the  land  or  on  the  person  of 
the  debtor,  and  declared  them  illegal  for  the  future.     He  also 
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bought  back  at  the  public  cost  mot);  citizens  who  had  been  sold 
into  foreign  countriee.  These  proceedings  were  revolutionar;, 
but  they  were  carried  out  without  bloodshed.  The  democracy 
would  have  preferred  a  division  of  the  country  and  the  plunder- 
ing of  the  great  land-owners,  but  Solon  left  them  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  estates,  though,  at  the  same  time,  limiting  their  use 
of  them. 

To  this  period  also  belongs  a  further  stage  of  Greek  colonisa- 
tion, and  the  foundation  of  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians  and 
the  Btruscans.     The  most  importent  colonies  were 
founded  in  the  Black  Sea.     The  towns  of  "  Great    ^^^^ 
Greece  "  in  Italy,  on  the  coast  of  Naples,  as  well 
as  Cyreue,  entered  upon  a  period  of  great  prosperity.     Sybaris, 
Croton,  and  Metapontum  became  world  renowned.     Milo,  tiie 
prize-fighter,  was  the  special  glory  of  Crotona,  having  gained 
tbirty^one  prizes  in  the  four  national  games,  and,  indeed,  no 
town  in  Greece  possessed  so  many  Olympic  victors.     Sybaris 
did  its  best',  but  probably  preferred  spiritual  to  animal  culture, 
and  from  this  the  name  Sybarite  has  come,  very  unjustly,  to 
bo  used  as  a  term  of  reproach.     A  similar  development  took 
place  in  Sicily.     Agrigentum  was  founded  in  580  B.C.,  and  the 
whole  Houth  coast  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dorian  colonists.     A 
great  part  of  the  west  coast  of  Italy  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
Etruscans,  so  that  the  sea  which  washed  it  re-    Qnaki 
ceived  the  name  of  Tyrrhenian.     They  made  con-    cartlia- 
tinual  war  on  the  Greeks.     They  aimed  at  the    glulans,  toid 
possession  of  Corsica,  as  the  Carthaginians  aimed    EtruKam. 
at  Sardinia.     These  two  powers  formed  an  alliance,  and  in  the 
year  540  B.C.  made  a  joint  attack  on  the  colony  of  Alalia  in 
Corsica,  which  bad  been  founded  by  the  Pbocaeans.     Although 
the  event  of  the  battle  was  doubtful,  the  Phocaeans  were  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  their  town,  and  retreated  to  Rhegium  in  the 
south  of  Italy,    The  battle  of  Alalia  was  the  first  important 
blow  struck   against  the  development  of   Hellenism,  and  the 
Phocaeans,  who  had  founded  Marseilles,  fell  from  their  high 
position. 

While  tbe  Oarthaginians,  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Dorian  cities 
in  Sicily  were  contending  t<^ether  in  unrest,  the  East,  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  seemed  to  be  in  a 
condition    which    promised   a    long  duration   of    J^^" 
peace,  as  tbe  large  powers  had  found  a  condition 
of  equilibrium.    The  advance  of  the  Medea  hod  been  stopped  by 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  peace  reigned  between  Egypt  and  Babylon ; 
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Amasia  had  returned  from  the  conquest  of  Syria.  The  develop- 
ment of  Sardis  under  Alyattes  and  Croesus  had  reached  its 
goal:  Miletus  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  which  was 
shared  by  Mitylene,  Ghioe,  Samos,  and  Rhodes.  Attica  was 
extending  her  territory,  having  incorporated  Eleuais,  annexed 
Salamis,  and  established  herself  in  the  Hellespont.  Sparta 
was  aiming  at  supremacy  in  the  Peloponnesus,  chiefly  by  its 
victory  over  Tegea.  Indeed,  the  military  community  of  Sparta 
was  by  far  the  strongest  power  in  the  Greek  world,  and  foreign 
powers  began  to  make  alliances  with  it.  Croesus  sent  gold 
for  a  statue  of  ApoUo,  and  Amasis  a  breastplate ;  both  powers 
desired  the  assistance  of  Bparta  for  their  wars  in  Asia. 

Cyrus  ruse  against  the  Medes  in  653,  and  in  550  Astyages 
fell  into  his  hand.     All  the  powers  banded  themselves  against 
the    upstart— Neboned    of    Babylon,   Amasis  of 
Sz^         ^ypt,   Croesus  of   Lydia,  who   had  secured  the 
help  of  the  Spartans,     In  546,  Croesus  advanced 
into  Oappadocia,  with   an  army  as  yet  unconquered.    Cyrus 
drove  him  back,  and  followed  him,  and,  before  any  of  his  aJlies 
could  come  to   his  assistance,   completely  defeated   him,   the 
Lydian  cavalry  being  terrified  at  the  Persian  camels.     A  fott- 
night  later,  Croesus  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cyms,  and  the  great 
Lydian  empire  was  at  an  end.     This  is  one  of  the  groat  crises 
Fall  of  the      "*f  history,     Croesus,  the  noble,  benevolent,  gener- 
Lydian  ous  prince,  suddenly  fell  from  his  elevation,  and 

Empire.  remained  ever  afterwards  to  the  Greeks  an  em- 

blem of  the  mutability  of  fortune.  The  result  was  that,  about 
545  B.C.,  the  whole  of  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor  was  subject 
to  the  Persians.  This  had  n  profound  effect  on  Grecian  life. 
The  Lydiana  were  so  closely  connected  with  the  Greeks  that 
Tb«  Oreeki  ^^^7  could  easily  mingle  with  them  ;  the  Persians 
of  Asia  were    entirely   different.      The   great    king    was 

llinftr.  afa,r  off,  and  was  represented  by  officials  who  had 

no  sympathy  with  republican  governments.  So  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  became  discontented,  and  left  their  country.  The 
Fhocaeans  went  first :  the  Chians  founded  settlements  at  Mar- 
seilles and  Alalia.  The  Teans  went  to  Abdera ;  Bias  of  Priene 
proposed  that  the  whole  Ionian  race  should  leave  Asia  Minor 
and  found  a  settlement  in  Sardinia.  But  this  scheme,  which 
might  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world,  was  not  carried 
out. 

Cyrus  became  master  of  Syria  and   the   Phoenician   coast 
after  the  fall  of  Babylon  in  53ft,  and  died  in  529.     Cambysea 
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completed  the  cooquest  of  the  Blast  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt  in 
526.  Then  followed  an  interval  of  twenty  yean,  which  waa 
occupied  by  the  creation  of  a  Persian  fleet  and  by 
prepatation  for  the  attack  on  the  West  It  wae  ^q^****" 
also  the  epoch  of  the  development  of  Athens. 
The  mastei7  of  this  city  which  Fisistratua  had  won  for  himself 
in  561  was  not  of  long  duration;  he  was  driven  from  the  country 
by  a  combination  of  the  nobles  and  the  people  aUmu 
of  the  coast.  Ten  years  later  he  returned  with  nnder  ?!•!■• 
a  large  army,  landed  at  Marathon,  and,  supported  tratiu. 
by  Thebes,  defeated  the  Athenians  at  Fellene.  In  546  B.C.  he 
established  a  strong  government  resting  on  the  support  of  the 
peasants  in  the  mountains.  His  rule  was  prosperous.  He 
supplied  Athens  with  water,  and  built  many  temples.  He 
favoured  commerce  and  founded  colonies.  He  established  a 
kind  of  monarchy  which  was  superior  to  party,  and  lived  on  the 
Acropolis  like  the  ancient  kings.  Hta  position  resembled  that 
of  the  Italian  princes  of  the  Renaissance.  The  nobles  were 
attracted  to  his  court.  He  kept  the  form  of  the  old  constitution 
and  preserved  the  law  courts,  but  took  care  to  keep  all  power 
in  his  own  hands.  The  loss  of  political  freedom  was  compen- 
sated by  the  increase  of  material  prosperity.  Pisistratus  died 
peacefully  in  628  B.C.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hippias. 
Notwithstanding  his  large  colonial  possessions,  he  did  not  create 
an  Athenian  navy,  but  he  established  close  relations  with  the 
islands  of  the  Aegean,  especially  with  Samos  This  island,  the 
qneen  of  the  Aegean,  had  been  acquii'ed  by  force  and  fraud 
by  the  chief  possible  rival  of  Pisistratus  in  the  Grecian  world — 
Polycrates — who  had  an  army  of  a  thousand  archers  and  a 
fleet  of  a  hundi'ed  and  fifty  oared  ships,  and  whose  reign  was 
brilliant  in  eveij  respect. 

The  balance  between  these  conflicting  powers  was  held  by 
Sparta,  which  had  risen  to  a  position  of  great  authority.  She 
was  the  strongest  military  power  in  the  Grecian  onarta. 
world,  and  was  rightly  regaled  as  the  sword  of  P*"*- 
Greece,  having  the  last  word  in  all  disputes.  She  did  her  best 
to  avoid  foreign  complications  and  to  confine  her  attention  to 
the  Peloponnesus.  She  established  a  Feloponnesian  league,  a 
confederacy  of  a  very  loose  character,  a  type  of  those  leagues 
which  came  afterwards.  The  constitution  of  Sparta  was 
peculiar ;  there  were  two  kings,  belonging  to  two  different 
bouses,  and  five  ephors,  who  were  originally  civil  judges  but 
attained  great  political  power,     Even    the  kings  were  obliged 
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to  appekr  in  their  courts.  They  n&tur&lly  restricted  the  limits 
of  the  royal  power,  a  fact  which  was  deeply  resented  by  the 
kings  of  the  house  of  Agis. 

In  the  meantime  literature  and  art  flourished  greatly  under 
the  family  of  Fisistratus.    The  founder  had  done  a  great  deal 
Art  ud  ^oi*  religion.     Besides  building  on  the  Acropolis, 

Lltatatnn  where  he  lived,  the  Erechtheum,  which  may  be 
In  Athens,  regarded  as  a  family  shrine,  he  erected  there  a 
new  temple,  a  hundred  feet  long,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Pana- 
theuaio  feetival.  He  introduced  into  Athens  the  worship  of 
the  Olympic  Zeus  and  the  Pythian  Apollo.  He  made  in  the 
market  place  an  altar  to  the  Twelve  Gods,  and  built  a  temple 
to  Dionysus,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  huge  shrine  of 
Demeter  in  £leaais.  He  also  established  the  great  Panathenaic 
festival  and  the  cult  of  Dionysus,  wbicb  was  the  origin  of  the 
Athenian  theatre.  His  younger  son,  Hipparchus,  took  poetry 
under  bis  especial  protection.  He  invited  to  Athens  Anacreon 
of  Samoa  and  Simonides  of  Ceos.  He  favoured  Lasoe  of 
Hermione,  who  was  the  inventor  of  the  choric  part  of  the 
Athenian  drama  and  the  first  student  of  musical  theory,  'i'o 
this  age  belong  the  beginnings  of  Greek  tragedy,  which  bas 
exercised  so  profound  an  influence  over  the  art  of  the  world. 
Also  the  sculpture  of  this  lime,  which  we  style  archaic,  was  a 
worthy  forerunner  of  the  great  school  of  Pheidias. 

The  autocratic  governments  of  this  time,  glonoua  and  magni. 
ficent  as  they  were,  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Cambysee,  and  the  consequent  fall  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy.  The  fall  of  Polycrates  followed  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence. When  Darius  HyKtaspee  had  established  his  authority 
in  Persia  and  crushed  the  Magi,  he  wielded  his  power  with  a 
firm  hand,  and  became  master  of  the  Ionian  coast.  Political 
life  was  dead,  but  literature  still  eurvived.  Memorials  of  this 
age  are  the  writings  of  Anaximander  of  Miletus,  of  the  historian 
Hecataeus,  of  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  and  Hipponax  of  the  same 
city,  who  in  his  bitter  satire  represented  faithfully  the  unhappy 
circumstanoee  of  his  time, 

A  natural  result  of  these  events  was  the  fall  of  the  bouse  of 

Pisistratus.     In   615    Darius  crossed   the  Bospborue,  subdued 

j-^.  ..         Thrace,  and  attacked  the  Scythians.     Miltiades, 

InAtbnu"*    '*'*  gOTenior  of    the  Chersonesus,    became    his 

vassal,  and  even   Hippias  did   homage  to   him. 

In  514  a  plot  against  the  Pislstratids  by  Harmodius  and  Aris- 

togiton  caused  the  death  of  Hipparchus;  but  Hippias  resisted 
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for  four  years  longer,  and  it  wiis  not  till  510  that  Athens  conld 
be  called  free.  Th«n  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  became  the 
heroes  of  the  democraoj;  their  Btatnes  were  erected  in  the  market 
place ;  their  descendants  were  feasted  at  the  public  expense  in 
the  Frytaaeam,  where  songs  were  duly  suDg  in  their  honour. 
Unfortunately,  Athens  owed  her  freedom  not  to  a  rising  of  the 
people,  but  to  the  efforts  of  exiled  nobles,  supported  hy  the 
assistance  of  Sparta.  However,  Cleiatbenes  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  people  and  introduced  a  new  constitution, 
corresponding  to  the  new  state  of  things,  and  coostltn- 
aiming  at  the  entire  destruction  of  the  power  of  tion  of 
the  nobles.  The  old  tribes,  which  were  based  on  CMrthoie*. 
strict  family  connections,  were  abolished,  and  ten  new  tribes 
brought  into  existence,  founded  not  on  race  but  on  population 
and  habitation.  The  territory  was  divided  into  three  sections, 
the  city,  the  coast,  and  the  interior,  and  by  an  ingenious 
arrangement  each  of  these  parts  was  represented  in  every  tribe. 
The  fiction  of  blood  relationship  was  kept  up,  each  tribe  being 
presided  over  by  a  divinity.  The  unit  of  political  organisation 
was  the  deme.  Each  of  these  villages,  large  or  small,  possessed 
a  form  of  self-government  and  had  a  demarch  at  its  bead,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  list  of  the  citizens,  each  of  whom  bore 
the  name  of  his  deme.  The  children  of  settlers  and  slaves 
might  become  citiEens.  The  ancient  phratries  still  existed, 
chiefly  for  religious  purposes.  The  upper  chamber  or  Boule 
was  increased  in  number  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred, 
fifty  from  each  tribe.  In  502,  ten  strat^  or  generals  were 
chosen  from  each  tribe,  who,  with  the  third  archon,  called  the 
polemarch,  formed  a  council  of  war,  the  command  of  the  army 
changing  from  day  to  day.  The  ancient  court  of  the  Areopagus 
preserved  much  of  its  power.  The  arcboDS  were  elected  by  vote, 
and  only  the  richest  citizens  had  access  to  the  higher  offices.  A 
meeting  place  for  the  popular  assembly  was  provided  in  the 
Pnyx.  Id  order  to  prevent  the  recuri'ence  of  despotism,  a 
eystem  of  ostracism  or  banishment  was  introduced  by  which  a 
dkngerouH  citizen  might  be  compelled  to  leave  the  country. 
This  was  first  used  in  487. 

Attica  thus  became  a  democracy,  a  country  governed  for  the 
people  and  hy  the  people,  with  a  constitution  of  which  those  who 
partook  of  it  were  proud,  and  which  was  admired 
by  those  who  lay  outside  it.     It  rested  on  the    5^*^!^ 
broad  foundation  of  the  middle  classes,  and  was, 
tberefore,  in    a    later    age    regarded   as    conservative.       This 
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momeotous  change  was  effected  not  without  severe  political 
conflict,  but  without  Uoodsbod.  A  number  of  emigrant  noblw 
joined  Hippias,  hoping  to  return  by  the  aid  of  the  PersianB. 
But  Atfaeris  was  for  l^e  time  set  free  from  the  starit,  the  strife 
of  parties,  which  was  the  ruin  of  so  many  Greek  states.  The 
popular  party  had  never  failed  in  having  men  of  noble  birth  at 
its  head,  Solon  the  Medontid  and  Cleisthenes  the  Alcmaeonid, 
and  they  were  supported  by  many  of  their  own  rank.  The 
nobles  still  retained  their  landed  property,  and  this  strengthened 
the  material  and  intellectual  position  of  their  city.  For  at 
least  a  hundred  years  more  the  people  saw  in  their  aristocracy 
the  chosen  leaders  of  the  government,  and  they  on  their  side 
were  ready  to  devote  their  property,  their  capacity,  and  even 
their  lives  to  the  service  of  their  country. 

The  struggle  which  had  been  so  long  impending  between  the 
PersiaQS  and    the  HelleDen  broke  out  in  consequence  of  the 

Ionian  revolt.     The  aristocrats  were  driven  out  of 
BeTolt*"      Naios  and  found  a  refuge  in  Miletus,  where  they 

were  well  received  by  Aristagoras.  He  proposed 
to  Artaphemes,  the  brother  of  Darius,  who  was  satrap  of 
Bardis,  that  he  should  conduct  an  expedition  for  their  res- 
toration, and  in  consequence,  in  the  spring,  a  fleet  of  five 
hundred  ships  sailed  against  Nazos.  The  expedition  ended  in 
disaster,  and  the  position  of  Aristag<n'as  was  threatened.  He 
determined  to  meet  the  danger,  and  to  lead  a  rebellion  against 
the  Persians.  He  saw  that  his  only  hope  lay  in  the  support  of 
the  democracy,  so  he  laid  down  his  aristocratic  position  and 
placed  the  government  of  Miletus  in  the  hands  of  the  popular 
assembly.  The  spirit  of  rebellion  spread  to  the  whole  of  the 
west  coast  and  to  the  islands ;  the  democracies  were  restored, 
leaders  chosen,  and  troops  collected.  Aristagoras  sought 
assistance  in  Sparta  and  Athens.  Sparta,  with  some  hesitation, 
refused ;  but  the  Athenians,  confident  in  the  strength  of  the 
Gleisthenian  constitution,  sent  to  the  lonians  twenty  ships 
under  the  command  of  Melanthus.  It  was  strange  that  they  did 
not  see  that  this  small  force  was  insufficient  to  do  any  good,  but 
would  inevitably  draw  down  the  wrath  of  the  Persians  upon  the 
head  of  Athens. 

In  the  spring  of  499,  the  insurgent  troops,  together  with  the 
forces  sent  by  Athens  and  Eretria,  marched  upon  Sardis. 
Artaphernes  defended  the  citadel,  but  he  could-  not  prevent 
the  town  from  being  burned.  The  lonians,  however,  were  soon 
compelled  to  retreat,  overtaken  at  Ephesus,  and  defeated.     The 
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Atheaians  and  Eretrians  returned  home,      lu  the  meantime 
a  Phoenician  fleet,  manned  by  Cilicians,  sailed  to  attack  Cyprus, 
which  bad  joined  the  insurrection.     The  Persians 
gained  a  decisive  victory  in  the  plain  of  SaJamis,     ^^J^ 
and  it  was  of  little  use  that  on  the  same  day 
the  Ionian  fleet  defeated  the  Phoenicians  at  sea.     Cyprus  fell 
entirely  into  the  bands  of  Persia.     Persian  forces  were  now 
advancing  on  all  aides  against  Miletus.     Anstagoras  died  in 
496,  and  Histiaeus,  whom  Darius  had  seut  to  Miletus  to  quell 
the  insurrection,  met  mth  a  melancholy  end,  three  years  later. 
The  Phoenician  fleet  which  bad  operated  against  Cyprus  now 
made  its  appearance  in  the  .^gean,  strengthened  by  additions 
from  Egypt,  Cilicia,  and  Cyprus.     The  lonians  collected  what 
ships  they  could  lay  their  bands  on  in  a  large  bay,  close  to 
Miletus,  shut  in  by  the  island  of  Lade.     For  some 
time  the  two  fleets  watched  each  other  in  idle-      Lads 
ness,  but,  when  the  decisive  moment  came,  the 
ships  of  Samos  sailed  home  and  were  followed  by  the  Lesbians 
and  others.     The  rest  of  the  fleet  was  destroyed  after  a  brave 
resistance,  and  Miletus  was  first  besieged  and  then  stormed 
in  494  B.C.     In  the  following  year  the  insuirection  was  put 
down.    The  inhabitants  of  Miletus  were  carried  off  in  exile  to 
the  Tigris,  and  the  country  given  up  to  Persians  and  Carlans. 
Hardonius,  who  was  sent  to  Asia  Minor  as  Persian  governor  in 
492,    adopted    a    popular    policy,    and    established   democratic 
constitutions. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  we  first  hear  of  the  founder  of  the 
Athenian  navat  power,  Themistocles,  the  son  of  an  Athenian 
father  and  a  foreign  mother,  a  man  of  extra-  Athana  ud 
ordinary  ability  but  contemptible  private  char-  the  PsraUui 
acter.  Themistocles  saw  that  it  was  absolutely  FerU. 
necessary  to  meet  the  Persians  at  sea,  and  when  he  became 
archon,  probably  in  493,  took  the  first  step  towards  the 
foundation  of  a  fleet  by  making  the  harbour  of  Piraeus. 
In  the  same  year  Miltiadea  came  to  Athens  with  a  large 
following  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  money.  The  anival  was 
not  popular  with  the  political  chiefs,  but  the  populace  saw 
in  him  their  chosen  leader  against  the  Persians.  He  believed 
that  he  could  withstand  the  Persian  attack  with  the  Greek 
phalanx,  but  he  had  no  respect  for  the  naval  plans  of  Themi- 
stocles. The  hopUtes  naturally  belonged  to  the  ruling  classes, 
but  the  fleet  was  manned  by  men  of  a  lower  class,  who  woald, 
in   return  for  their  services,  demand  political  rights,  and  so 
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the  question  of   defence  by  laod    or  sea  became  affected   by 
politJc&I  considerations. 

Mardonius  made  elaborate  arrangements  for  the  attack  upon 

Greece.     His  first  attempt  failed  partly  through  the  difficulty 

Fsnlaii         of  m&rcbiDg  through  Thrace,  partly  through  the 

Prepm-       destruction  of  bis  fleet  in  rounding  tJie  promontory 

tioOB.  of  Mount  Athos.     The  command  of  a  new  army 

was  now  given  to  a  MediaD,  Datis,  who  was  accompanied  by 

Artaphemes,  a  nephew  of  Darius.     His  army  was  much  smaller 

than  that  of  Mardonius,  certainly  not  more  than  20,000  men 

and  a  few  cavalry.    The  ships  were  used  merely  for  transport. 

Datis  set  out  from  Samoa  in  the  summer  of  490.     After 

passing  Nazos  and  sacrificing  to  Apollo  in  Deloa,  be  reached 

Tji«  Eretria,  which  he  occupied  and  destroyed.     He 

Feraiaiu       then  sailed  to  Attica,  and  landed  in  the  plain  of 

in  Attica.      Marathon.    The  Athenians  were  taken  by  surprise, 

and  had  to  depend  upon  their  own  resources.     They  sent  to 

Sparta  for  help,  which  could  not  come  for  a  long  time,  but  a 

thousand  Flataeaos  joined  them  on  the  field  of  battle.    Miltiades 

collected  a  force  of   tea  thousand    hoplites ;   but  had  neither 

light  armed  troops  nor  cavalry.     The  nch  men  who  had  horses 

gave  them  up,  and  served  ae  hoplites.    The  Athenians  were  ftiU 

of  patriotism,  but  were  terrified  at  the  number  of  their  enemies, 

their  appearance,  and   their  reputation  for   being  invincible. 

Could  not  the  struggle  be  deferred? 

Miltiades  was  convinced  that  it  must  be  decided  now  or  never, 
and  persuaded  the  polemarch  Kallimachus  to  march  to  Mara- 
thon. Yet  for  several  days  the  armies  remained  in 
MmthMi  P<»>''™>  *>•>«  Greeks  fearing  to  fight  in  the  plain, 
the  Persians  desiring  it.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Persians  could  not  wait,  and  they  heard  that  the  Spartans  were 
approaching.  Datis  determined  to  attack,  and  Miltiades  pre- 
pared to  receive  him.  He  was  not  able  to  pursue  the  usual 
Greek  tactics  of  outflanking  the  enemy,  but  he  strengthened  bis 
wings  as  much  as  he  could  at  the  risk  of  depleting  his  centre. 
As  soon  as  the  Persians  came  within  striking  distance,  he 
ordered  an  iidvance  at  the  double,  and  a  violent  struggle  took 
place  between  man  and  man.  The  Persians  broke  through  ai, 
the  centre,  but  the  Greeks  conquered  on  the  wings,  and  were 
then  able  to  unite  and  restore  the  balance  in  the  centre.  The 
Pei-sians  fled,  and  were  driven  into  the  marshes  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  plain,  where  uiost  of  them  escaped  to  their  ships  or 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea.     The  Atiienians  captured  seven 
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ships,  vhile  Datis  sailed  aw&j  with  the  rest.     It  ia  said  that 
the  Persiuns  loot  6400  men,  the  Atheniftna  192- 

Datis   hoped    to  round    Suoium   and   renew  the  attack   at 
Athens,    but   he   soon    found   that  this   was    imposaible,   and 
he  sailed  away  to  Asia.     The  Spartan  contingent     BetrMt 
of  2000  men  arrived   shortly  after  the  battle,     ofth* 
but  the;   could  only   visit  the   battle-field   and      Penlaiu. 
offer  congratulations.     The  Athenians  were  indeed  covered  with 
glory,  and    the   name  ot  Hiltiades  was   in  every   mouth.     It 
was  not  likely  that  the  Peruians  would  give  up  the  task  they 
had  set  themselves,  but  the  preparations  for  it  would  occupy 
several  yeara     Besides,  in  486  B.C.   there  waB  a  rebellion  in 
Egypt,  and  in  the  autumn  of  485  Darius  died  and  was  succeeded 
hy  Xerxes,  the  eldest  son  of  Atossa.     In   484 
Xerxes  succeeded  in    recovering   Egypt,  and    in        ■"•■■ 
the  following  year  he  began  his  preparations  for  the  invasioa 
of  Greece, 

In  the  meantime,  Miltiades  had  died.  An  oetracism  took 
place  in  487  by  which  Hipparchus,  sod  of  Charmos,  was  exiled, 
and  a  similar  fate  befall  Megacles,  the  son  of  Damoaratia 
Hippocrates,  in  the  following  year.  The  constitu-  Chang**  *t 
tion  was  now  altered,  so  that  the  archons  were  Atbena. 
chosen  by  lot,  thus  becoming  mere  officials,  and  a  consider- 
able step  was  made  towards  pure  democracy.  The  people 
became  sovereign.  They  were,  indeed,  checked  by  the  Council 
of  five  hundred,  which  was  chosen  from  the  three  richest 
classes,  but  its  members  too  were  chosen  by  lot,  as  were  also 
its  president  and  his  council.  The  Areopagus  bad  a  most 
conservative  influence.  It  consisted  of  men  of  weight  and 
experience,  chosen  for  life;  it  was  independent  of  the  popular 
assembly,  and  had  the  duty  of  protecting  the  laws  against 
violation.  It  also  had  a  certain  authority  over  finance,  and  in 
some  respects  resembled  the  Senate  of  Rome.  However,  the 
fact  remained  that  political  power  was  placed  in  the  handr 
of  the  people,  and  that  the  Areopagus  had  little  bat  a  re- 
tarding authority.  The  people  bad  full  power  of  decision, 
though  none  of  initiative.  The  principal  saf^uards  against 
unrestricted  democracy  were  the  xtrategi  or  generals.  These 
were  chosen  for  their  merits,  and  they  had  the  privilege 
attending  the  council  whether  elected  to  it  or  not. 

Xerxes  began  his  preparations  for  the  expedition  agaii 
Hellas  in  483.     He  took  every  precaution  against  its  being 
unsuccessful.     Mardonius  agHin  asi^umed  the  position  of  cbi<  ' 
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adviser.      Army  &ad  fleet  were   to  co-operate  together.      In 

order  to  avoid  the  dangerous  coast  of  Athos,  a  canal  was  cut 

2,000(1  through  the  isthmus,  which  took  three  years  to 

Praaiaii  make.    Bridges  were  thrown  over  the  Strymoo  and 

Expedition,     the  Hellespont.     Stores  of  provisions  were  laid 

down,  ships  were  built,  and  munitions  collected.     The  army 

had  orders  to  assemble  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  autumn  of  481, 

in    order  to   begin   operations   in    the   followiag   spring.     No 

expedition   of   the   great   Napoleon   was    more  carefully   and 

thoughtfully  organised. 

Xerxes  found  a  good  deal  of  support  in  Greece  itself.  Tlie 
nobles  of  Thessaly  and  Thebes  were  on  his  side,  as  well  as 
Argos.  Demaratua,  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  Fisistratidae 
accompanied  the  expedition.  If  Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse, 
who  had  a  powerful  fleet  and  great  treasure,  had  been  able 
to  assist  Athens,  it  might  have  been  a  cause  of  great  difficulty 
to  Xerxes,  But,  unfortunately  for  the  Greeks,  an  alliance 
was  made  in  480  between  Persia  and  Carthage,  so  that 
the  whole  of  Eastern  civilisation,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Indus,  was  banded  together  for  the  destruction  of  Hellenism 
in  the  person  of  Athens.  In  the  presence  of  danger,  the 
Athenians  pursued  an  energetic  naval  policy. 
o^Atowu"^  Ariatides  was  ostracised  in  482,  and  Theraistocle* 
was  given  a  free  hand  in  building  bis  fleet. 
It  was  to  consist  of  200  triremes,  of  which  180  were  completed, 
each  of  them  costing  a  talent,  paid  for  by  the  state 
from  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Laurium.  The  ships  were 
small  and  undecked,  and  could  only  hold  fourteen  hoplites 
and  eight  archers.  They  were  manned  by  7000  rowers,  taken 
chiefly  from  the  thetes,  the  lowest  class  of  citizens,  with 
perhaps  a  few  me/oed  and  selected  slaves.  A  corps  of  light 
armed  bowmen,  composed  also  of  thetes,  was  added  to  the 
force  of  hoplites.  By  the  policy  of  Themistocles,  Athens  was 
Qow  the  possessor  of  a  fleet  far  superior  to  that  of  Corinth, 
Aegina,  and  Oorcyi-a,  and  probably  to  that  of  Gelon.  But,  in 
creating  the  fleet,  Themistocles  bad  also  founded  the  demo- 
cracy of  Athens.  Old  aristocratic  traditions  were  broken  up 
for  ever.  The  horny  hands  to  which  were  entrusted  the 
oar  which  was  to  save  the  community  could  no  longer  be 
excluded  from  voting  in  the  ballot-box. 

In  the  autumn  of  481  Xerxes  sent  to  all  the  Grecian 
states,  with  the  exception  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  a  demand 
for  earth  and  water,  the  refusal  of  wluL-h  would  be  his  pretext 
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of  .war.  How  was  the  Hellenic  world,  which  stretched,  s 
scattered  and  unorganised  collection  of  states,  from  the  Rhone 
.to  Cyprus,  from  the  Crimea  to  Ofrene,  to  meet  this  danger! 
The  burden  of  its  def«tice  fell  on  Athens  and  Sparta  alone. 
Even  the  Delphic  oracle  failed  in  this  crisis  to  inspire  a 
patriotic  courage.  A  congress  of  Hellenic  states  was  held 
in  the  Isthmiis  of  Corinth,  to  form  a  league  for  the  purpose 
of  self-preservation.  The  names  of  the  states  who  attended 
it  are  engraved  on  the  bronze  serpent  pillar  which  was  once 
at  Delphi,  but  is  now  at  Constantinople.  Besides  the  two 
great  leading  states  it  contains  the  names  of  Euboea,  Colchis, 
and  Eretria,  of  many  of  the  Cyclades,  of  Thespiae  and  Flataea,  of 
the  Corinthian  colonies  of  I/eucas,  Anactorium,  and  Ambracia, 
of  the  Fhocians  and  other  small  colonies  of  Middle  Greece. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  states  which  surrendered  to  the 
Persians  should  in  case  of  victory,  be  devoted  to  destruction, 
and  their  property  divided  among  the  allies  after  paying  a  tithe 
to  the  Delphian  deity.  The  command  of  both  fleet  and  army 
was  entrusted  by  the  Gongress  to  the  Spartans.  But  fortunately 
the  ephors  of  the  day  were  wise  and  generous  enough  to 
leave  the  burden  of  the  defence  to  Themistocles  and  the 
fleet,  and  tu  keep  the  army  back  in  a  position  of  reserve. 

Xerxes  left  Sardis  in  the  spring  of  480,  crossed  the  bridge  over 
the  Hellespont  in  May,  marched  along  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and 
reached  Salonica  in  July.  Here  he  met  the  fleet, 
which  had  passed  safely  through  the  Athos  Canal,  "j^  " 
We  may  assume  that  the  army  did  not  number 
more  tl^  100,000,  and  that  the  fleet,  perhaps  over  a  thou- 
sand at  full  strength,  did  not  at  Salamis  largely  exceed  the 
force  of  the  Athenians.  The  Greeks  at  first  intended  to 
occupy  the  pass  of  Tempe,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  this 
could  not  be  defended.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  sacrifice 
Thessaly,  and  to  take  up  a  position  at  Thermopylae,  where  the 
sea  between  Euboea  and  the  coast  of  Thessaly  makes  a  narrow 
fiord,  which  rendered  the  action  of  the  Persian  fleet  impossible 
at  its  mouth.  On  the  south  side  of  the  fiord,  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Spercheios,  the  spuis  of  Oeta  run  down  to  the 
Baa,  and  leave  space  only  for  a  narrow  road.  A  small  body  of 
men  occupying  Thermopylae  might  delay  the  land  army  for  a 
few  days,  and  give  time  for  the  decisive  naval  battle.  The 
Grecian  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Spartan  Eurybiades,  took  up  a 
position  at  the  north  of  Euboea,  between  the  promontory  of 
Sepias,  which  forms  the  southern  exti-emity  of  the  Magnesian 
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coast,  and  the  island  of  Skiatbua.     Thermopylae  was  occupied 
b^  King  Leonidae  of  Sparta,  with  an  army  of  4000  Felopon- 
oesians,  among   whom   were   300   Spartiates ;    tt^etber    witfa 
700  ThespiaDS  from  Boeotia,  400  Tbebans,  and  a  few  otbers 
from  Locris  and   Phocis — an  army  quite  sufficient  to  defend 
the  pass.    The  Persian  fleet  met  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia  with 
a  terrible  storm  which  raged  for  three  days,  and  destroyed  on 
those  iron  shores  about  400  ships.     The  two  fleets  and  armies 
BatUei  of     "^"^  stood  opposed  to  each  other,  Xerxes  before 
Tji^rmo-       Thermopylae,  the  fleet  before  Art«misium.     On 
P7la«  the  fifth  day,  Xerxes  attacked   the  position  of 

atul  Art«-  Leonidas,  and  the  Greek  fleet  advanced  against 
mislam.  jjjg  Persian.  The  Persians  had  attempted  to 
send  a  detachment  of  their  fleet  round  through  the  Euripus 
to  attack  the  Qreeka  in  the  rear,  but  a  heavy  storm  ruined  all 
their  combinations.  The  two  battles  lasted  long  without  any 
success  on  the  Persian  side,  but  Xerxes  at  last  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  mountain  and  surrounding  the  Greeks.  Leonidas 
and  his  Spartans  determined  to  defend  the  pass  till  the  last 
man,  and,  if  necessarj-,  to  die  at  their  posts.  Indeed,  the  last 
survivor  perished  on  a  hill  which  commanded  the  entrance  to 
the  pass.  The  sea  battle  was  indecisive,  but  the  Greeks  suf- 
fered serious  losses,  and  determined  to  preserve  their  remaining 
ships  for  a  more  favourable  occasion.  When  the  news  of  the 
catautropbe  of  Thermopylae  arrived,  they  retreated  at  night 
through  the  Euripus  and  reached  the  Ionic  Gulf.  The  Greeks 
had  failed  both  by  sea  and  land,  but  the  heroic  death  of 
Leonidas  and  bis  Spartans  had  strengthened  their  determin- 
ation and  inspired  them  with  the  resolution  to  conquer  or 
to  die. 

The  victories  of  Thermopylae  and  Artemisium  left  central 
Greece  open  to  the  army  of  Xerxes.  They  brought  him  many 
friends,  including  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  whose  guardians  were 
afraid  le^t  tbeir  temple  should  be  plundered.  The  only 
defensible  point  was  now  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  a 
strong  Peloponnesian  arniy  assembleil  under  Cleombrotus,  the 
brother  of  Leonidas.  Greece,  north  oE  the  isthmus,  even 
including  Athens,  was  surrendered  to  the  enemy.  Of  the 
Athenians,  the  women,  children,  and  slaves  took  refuge  in 
Salamis,  Aegioa,  and  Troezen,  the  men  went  to  man  the  fleet. 
Only  the  poorest  part  of  the  population  was  left  behind,  and 
fortified  tbemselveK  in  the  Acropolis.  When  they  refused  to 
surrender,  the  rock  was  stormed  by  the  Fisistratid  emigrants. 
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»Dd  the  temples  were  bumed  In  the  meantime  the  Greek  fleet 
aasemU^  &t  Salamis.  The  losses  of  Artemisium  had  been 
repaired,  and  Aeschylus,  who  was  present,  reckons  the  number 
of  the  ships  at  310.  Their  position  prevented  a  Persian  advance 
upon  the  isthmus,  because  the  invaders  would  be  exposed  to  an 
attack  on  both  flank  and  rear.  The  hearts  of  the  mariners 
sank  within  them  when  tiiey  saw  the  Persian  fleet  anchored  in 
Pholeron,  and  the  smoke  rising  from  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis, 
but,  under  the  influence  of  Themistocles,  they  held  a  firm 
countenance. 

But  would  the  Persians  risk  a  sea  battle! — would  they  not 
prefer  to  land  immediately  in  the  Peloponnesus  1  There  was  a 
^eat  deal  to  be  said  for  this,  and  perhaps  it  was 
the  wisest  course.  But  Xerxes  felt  that  if  the  ^^j^ 
Greek  fleet  were  destroyed,  the  war  would  be  at  an 
end,  and  be  determined  to  attack.  To  strengthen  his  resolution, 
Themistocles  sent  him  a  crafty  message  that  the  Greeks  were 
discontented  and  inclined  to  run  away,  and  that  he  would 
have  an  easy  victory.  He  therefore  gave  orders  at  night  to 
close  up  all  passages  and  to  begin  the  attack  in  the  morning. 
The  Grecian  fleet  was  posted  in  a  bay  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  island,  enclosed  by  a  tongue  of  land  on  the  north,  which 
was  separated  by  something  less  than  a  mile  from  the  main- 
land, and  on  the  south  by  a  ridge  about  two  miles  long,  bearing 
the  nune  of  Cynosura,  the  little  island  of  Psyttaleia  lying  be- 
tween them.  Thus  the  sea  between  Salamis  and  the  mainland 
was  almost  entirely  enclosed,  and  turned  into  a  sound  about 
three  miles  long  and  a  mile  broad.  This  sound  was  in  the 
night  completely  enclosed  by  the  Persian  ships,  drawn  up  in 
three  lines.  The  island  of  Psyttaleia  was  occupied  by  Persian 
troops,  with  the  object  of  seizing  the  shipwrecked  Greeks,  and 
the  small  bay  between  Megara  and  Salamis  was  also  occupied 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  escaping.  The  king  took 
up  bis  position  on  Mount  Aegaleos  to  see  the  issue  of  the  fight. 
At  daybreak  on  September  28,  480,  the  whole  Hellenic  fleet 
advanced  with  shouts  of  battle  to  attack  the  enemy,  the  right 
wing  led  by  the  Spartans,  and  the  left  by  the  Athenians, 
who  were  opposed  to  the  Phoenicians.  The  battle  was  not 
long  in  doubt.  The  Persians,  embarrassed  by  their  numbeis, 
and  crowded  into  a  close  position,  were  quite  helpless,  although 
Uiey  fought  bravely  under  the  eyes  of  their  king.  They 
Iiad  no  chance;  the  sea  was  full  of  wiecks  and  corpses;  the 
Athenians,  taking  the  lead  on  the  left  wiug,  drove  the  dibubled 
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vessels  ioto  the  arms  of  the  Oorinthians  and  Aegiaetans  on  the 
i-ight.  Aristides  destroyed  the  troops  in  Psyttaleia  with 
Athenian  hoplites  and  archers.  Wheo,  after  the  hattle  had 
lasted  twelve  hours,  night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict,  the 
Persian  fleet  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  freedom  of  Hellas 


Themistocles  advised  the  pursuit  of  the  Persian  army  and 
the  destructioQ  of  the  bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  and,  though 
the  bridge  had  been  destroyed  already,  the  appearance  of  the 
victorious  Greek  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  would  have 
dealt  a  death-blow  to  Fersiao  supremacy.  But  his  advice  was 
rejected  by  the  allies,  and  he  thought  it  too  dangerous  to  lead 
the  Athenians  by  themselves.  Hence  the  fruits  of  the  victory 
of  Salamis  were,  to  a  great  extent,  lost.  Xerxes  determined 
to  retreat.  Cleombrotus  thought  of  attacking  him,  but  was 
prevented  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sao,  which  took  place  on  October 
2.  We  are  told  that  on  the  very  day  of  Salamis  a  battle 
of  nearly  equal  moment  took  place  in  Sicily.  Here  the 
Carthaginians  had  collected  a  lai^e  army  of  mercenaries, 
Phoenicians  and  Libyans,  Sai-dinians  and  Corsicans,  Iberiaaa 
fiom  the  Ebro,  Ligurians  from  the  Alps.  They  were  under 
the  command  of  Hamilcar,  sou  of  Mago,  the  creator  of  the 
Carthaginian  army.  In  the  spring  of  480,  this 
HUaen^  army  landed  at  Panormos,  and  marched  on 
Himera,  which  lay  towards  the  east.  The  Qreeka 
gained  a  complete  victory,  the  Carthaginian  army  was  annihi- 
lated, and  Hamilcar  met  hia  death.  The  position  of  the  Greeks 
in  Sicily  was  secured  :  Hellenism  had  prevailed  over  Semitism. 
In  479  was  fought  the  battle  of  Flataea,  but,  before  this 
took  place,  Themistocles,  the  blue  water  champion,  was  de- 
prived of  his  command,  and  bis  old  enemy, 
KaUwL^  Aristides,  established  in  his  place.  At  the  end 
of  June  479,  Mardonius  advanced  against  Attica, 
hoping  to  win  over  the  Athenians  to  his  side,  but  Aristides 
was  staunch.  The  Spartans  hesitated  far  a  long  time,  but 
determined  at  last  to  cross  the  isthmus  and  to  attack  Mardonius, 
He  was  compelled  to  retire  into  Boeotia,  having  first  laid 
waste  the  country.  The  army  of  Athens  under  the  command 
of  Aristides  joined  the  Spartans  in  the  plain  of  Eleusis.  After 
many  changes  of  fortune,  which  we  have  not  space  to  recount, 
the  Greeks  gained  a  complete  victory.  Mardonius  fell  with 
the  flower  of  his  Persians,  and  the  rest  fled.  The  camp  of 
the  Perdians  was  stormed,  and  booty  beyond  belief  fell  into 
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the  hands  of  the  (jreeks.  Pausanias  gained  a  victorji  wbicb 
has  immortaliBed  his  name.  The  struggle  between  lance  and 
bow  was  decided,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  disciplined  bopUtes 
assured.  While  Pansanias  and  Mardonius  stood  opposed  to 
each  other  at  Flataea,  the  fleet  of  Leotychides  left  Samos  for 
the  coast  of  Asia.  The  Persians  were  afraid  to  risk  a  sea 
fight ;  partly  warned  by  the  result  of  SaUmis,  partly  because 
they  could  not  trust  their  Ionian  allies,  they  determined  to 
send  the  Phoenician  ships  borne,  to  march  to 
Hycale,  and  there  to  intrench  themselves.  The  S™j- 
Persian  army  at  Mycale  was  under  the  command 
of  Tigranes.  The  Greeks  advanced  to  the  attack  apparently 
on  the  same  day  as  the  battle  of  Plataea.  The  Persians  fought 
bravely,  but  their  officers  had  lost  their  heads  and  Tigranes 
fell,  lie  Persian  army  was  destroyed,  and  the  fleet  burned. 
The  flame  of  insurrection  burst  forth  in  Ionia,  the  tyrants 
were  overthrown,  and  the  Persian  garrisons  driven  out.  The 
impossible  bad  taken  place.  The  onslaught  of  the  mightiest 
sovereign  in  the  world  and  his  Carthaginian  allies  bad  been 
shattered  by  the  heroic  resistance  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
Hellenic  nation,  and  the  crisis  of  the  world's  history  had 
been  decided. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BISTORT   Of  QREBCB,  178-387   B.C. 

Ik  the  spring  of  478  the  fleet  of  the  Hellenic  League  crossed 
the  sea  under  the  command  of  FauBanias.    Aristides  and  Cimon, 
the  son  of  Miltiades,  commanded  the  Attic  contingent.     The 
Greek  towna  of  Asia  Minor  had  been  I'eoll^  set  at 
of^pni"     •''^rty  by  the  battie  of  Mycale,  so  the  fleet  went 
to  Cyprus,  where  it  had  litUe  difScutty  in  per- 
forming the   same  office  for  that   island.     It  was   still  more 
important  to  open  the  Black  Sea  to  Oreek  commerce  and  to 
liberate  the  straits  which  led  to  it.    Pausanias  took  ByEantium, 
Pauaniu      ^'^^  spent  the  winter  there.     It  was  soon  found 
at  Bjriau-       to  be  a  mistake  to  entrust  the  command  to  the 
Uom.  power  which  had  the  smallest  fleet.     But  Pausa- 

nias felt  himself  to  be  the  military  commander  of  Hellas.  He 
surrounded  himself  with  a  bodyguaid  of  Persians  and  Egyptians, 
and  assumed  the  dress  of  an  Eastern  sovereign.  The  lonians 
who  had  been  set  free  from  one  tyranny  would  not  submit  to 
another,  and  they  finally  joined  the  Athenians.  The  rest  of 
the  Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  the  Peloponnesians,  followed 
Tbe  Deliaa  their  example,  and  Pausaniae  was  recalled.  The 
Con-  Spartans  made  the  best  of  a  bad  job.     The  result 

fedaTMj.  of  this  was  the  formation  of  the  Delian  confede- 
racy, which  was  organised  on  the  principle  that  the  states 
comprising  it  should  pay  money  instead  of  a  contribution  of 
ships.  The  treasury  was  placed  in  Delos,  and  the  accounts 
were  to  be  kept  by  a  commission  of  ten.  Aristides  fixed  the 
sum  required  every  year  at  460  talents,  that  is,  about  £120,000, 
and  decided  what  portion  of  it  was  to  he  contributed  by  each 
member. 

The  first  object  of  the  league  was  the  entire  expulsion  of  the 
Persians  from  Europe.  It  was  only  natural  that  a  confederacy 
of  this  kind  could  not  be  carried  on  without  a  certain  amount 
of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  and  Athens  bad  to  use  force  in  keep- 
ing her  authority  over  Naxos,  Erythrae,  and  Colophon,     In 
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Athens,  after  the  battles  of  Flataea  and  Mycale,  there  was  a 
truce  to  party  strife.  The  city  seemed  disposed  to  enjoy  her 
greatness,  to  glory  in  her  pas^  and  to  look  for-  p^^^ 
ward  with  hope  towards  the  future.  The  return  g^x^aa^  ' 
of  the  emigrant  nobles  was  regarded  as  imposBible  ; 
the  origioal  statues  of  Harmodiua  and  Ari^^togiton  had  been 
carried  off  by  Xerxes  to  Susa,  but  new  statues  were  erected  in 
their  place.  Phrynicus  and  Aeschylus  vied  with  each  other  in 
representing  the  victory  of  Satamis  on  tbe  stage.  The  bones 
of  TbeseuB,  the  founder  of  Athens,  were  brought  by  Cimon  in 
triamph  from  Scyros  to  Athens.  The  people  were  reminded 
that  UenestheuB,  an  Athenian,  had  fought  with  distinction  in 
the  Trojan  war,  and  that  his  name  bad  been  immortalised  in 
the  Iliad,  the  Bible  of  tbe  Greeks,  and  that  the  Athenians  were 
autochthons — the  original  inhabitants  of  the  soil,  not  imported 
from  elsewhere.  But  amongst  so  active-minded  a  people  the 
cessation  of  party  spirit  could  not  last  for  long,  dmon  and 
CimoD,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  was  the  undoubted  Tbeml' 
leader  of  the  constructive  party,  but  he  soon  found  rtoeles. 
an  antagonist  in  Themistocles.  This  statesman  had  remained 
behind  in  Athens,  leaving  the  foundation  of  the  Delian  League 
to  Aristides  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  Cimon,  which  rather 
increased  than  diminished  his  influence.  Cimon  was  a  most 
attractive  personality.  Tall,  with  a  copious  crop  of  hair,  full 
of  the  lust  of  life,  a  friend  of  wine  and  eport,  but  yet  not  a 
stranger  to  culture,  generous  with  bis  princely  fortune,  deco- 
rating the  city  with  groves  and  buildings,  which  were  open  to 
all,  he  was  the  undisputed  master  of  the  state.  Themistocles 
was  a  complete  contrast  to  this.  An  interloper  amongst  the 
nobles,  stingy  with  his  wealth,  in  manners  rather  repellent 
than  attraclire,  he  was  marked  out  for  the  leader  of  an  opposi- 
tton,and  a  ground  for  party  differences  was  found  in  the  support 
or  denunciation  of  the  war  against  Persia.  Themistocles  turned 
hit  eyes  towards  the  West,  and  called  two  of  his  daughters  Italia 
and  Sybaris.  He  wished  to  place  tbe  commercial  prosperity  of 
Athens  upon  a  broader  basis,  to  make  peace  with  the  East,  to 
Mek  new  developments  in  the  West,  and  to  prepare  for  the 
inevitable  conflict  with  Sparta. 

If  Sparta  was  to  retain  her  supremacy  in  tbe  Peloponnesus,  it 
was  necessary  for  her  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Athens,  and 
for  the  purpose  she  supported  the  party  of  Cimon.  Themi- 
stocles was  ostracised  in  the  spring  of  470 ;  the  Athenian  fleet 
lent  its  aid  in  driving  the  rebellious  Fausanias  out  of  Byzan. 
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tiiitn,  where  he  )>ad   established  himself  as  a  foreruDDer   of 

Wallen stein.     He  was  denounced  by  the  ephors,  and  was  at 

DmUu  of       '^"''  Btet-ved  to  death  in  the  temple  in  which  he 

Paniaikiu       had  taken   refuge.      Letters  from  Themistocles 

•■dTboml-     were  found   among  Pausanias'  papers,    and  the 

■****•"•  Spartans  determined  on  his  destruction.     He  was 

accused  of  high  treason  and  condemned.      He  was    hounded 

from  city   to  city  by  the  two  rival   states,  who  now  acted 

together  for  the  last  time.      At  hist  he  fled  to  the  court  of 

Sosa,  where  in  466  Artaxerxes  had  succeeded  the  murdered 

Xerxes.     At  length  he  died  at  Magnesia  in  the  valley  of  the 

Meander  ;  his  bones  were  brought  Imck  to  Athens  nnd  secretly 

buried  there.    He  was,  in  many  respects,  the  greatest  statesman 

of  his  time,  and  he  has  left  a  permanent  impression  upon  the 

history  of  the  world ;  but  he  had  not  the  strength  or  the  good 

fortune  to  secure  himself  by  the  attainment  of  a  dominant 

position  against  the  attacks  of  those  who  detest  genius  and 

originality,  and  who  hate  rather  than  admire  qualities  and 

capacities  which  they  do  not  possess  themselves. 

The  great  battle  of  Eurymedon,  won  by  Cimon  against  the 
Persians,  was  fought  in  the  autumn  of  466.     It  was  an  attempt 
to  secure  Lyeia  and  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
EnrrmBdon     *g*i^st  Persian  domination.    Cimon  had  increased 
the  size  of  the  triremes  and  covered  them  with  a 
deck,  BO  that   they  were  superior   to  the  Fhoenicisn  vessels. 
Cimon  gained  a  great  victory  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  carried 
home  enormous  booty.     The  result  was  the  entire  destruction 
of  Persian  protensions  and  the  making  of  the  Aegean  into  an 
Athenian  lake.      The   extent  of   the  Delian   confederacy  was 
The  largely  increased.     In  a  single  generation  Athens 

Athenian        had  been  transformed  from  a  mere  province,  with 
Empire.  a  few  possessions  outside,  into  the  ruler  of  an 

empire  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  islands  and  coasts  of 
the  Aegean  as  well  as  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  with  a 
definite  and  energetic  policy  which  could  set  its  face  against 
the  widely  extended  power  of  the  great  king.  This  had  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  social  position  of  the  city.  Athens 
dominated  the  commerce  of  a  large  portion  of  the  world : 
Fontus,  Sicily,  Italy,  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor, Cyprus, 
and  Cyrene,  and  their  trade  was  protected  by  her  powerful 
fleet.  Carthage  alone  had  an  independent  position.  The 
Piraeus  was,  next  to  Carthage,  the  principal  port  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean.   Athens  was  crowd^  with  foreigners  seeking  commercial 
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gftiD.  It  became  the  chosen  home  of  culture.  Its  praiaee  were 
Bung  by  Simonides,  Bacchylides,  and  Pindar ;  philosophers 
took  up  their  abode  in  it,  eapecially  Anasagoras  of  Glazomenae  ; 
Folygnotus  of  Thasos,  the  great  wall  painter,  came  to  live  in 
Athens,  together  with  his  pupils.  Attic  art  became  famous 
throughout  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  crowds  from  every  part  of 
the  Grecian  world  thronged  the  Diony^ian  and  Panathenaic  festi- 
valfl.  Attic  drama  became  the  model  for  all  dramatic  art;  the 
plays  of  PhrynicuB  and  Aeschylus  were  performed  in  Sicily. 
Towering  above  all  stood  the  genius  of  Fheidias,  the  creator  of 
a  new  idea  of  Pallas  and  of  ZeuK.  When  the  people  of  Elis  had 
completed  their  temple  of  Zeua  in  455,  they  wished  Pbeidias  to 
make  the  great  ivory  and  gold  statue  of  the  "  Father  of  the  Gods." 
The  city  itself  assumed  a  new  appearance.  Cimon  had  planted 
the  market-place  with  plane  trees,  and  had  adorned  the  groves 
of  AcademuB  with  stately  walks  and  open  spaces.  A  colonnade 
was  built  in  the  market-place,  which  Polygnotus  decorated  with 
paintings  at  his  own  expense.  He  represented  there  the  battle 
of  the  Amazons,  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
Athens  was  oonnected  with  her  harbour  so  as  to  make  a  single 
city.  The  Acropolis  was  made  into  a  mighty  shrine  for  Pallas 
AiJiene,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  city.  A  great  temple  was 
begun  for  her,  the  completion  of  which  was  deterred  by  political 
differences  for  ten  years. 

The  government  of  Athens  still  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  well- 
to-do,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  connto'y  had  been  caused  mainly 
by  the  successes  of  the  fleet,  which  was  manned     p^....    . 
by  the  working  classes.     Victory,  even  on  land,     ^^^ 
had  been  mainly  owing  to  the  fleet  and  the  pro-     Monomioal 
letariate.     Agriculture  lost  its  prosperity  by  the     ?*'^^*"'  ^ 
importation  of  foreign  corn.     It  was  found  more     **""■■ 
profitable  to  grow  vegetables,  and  tlie  chief  article  of  export 
was  cdive  oil     Athens,  like  England,  had  to  live  on  the  produce 
of  foreign  coimtries,  and  therefore  the  command  of  the  sea, 
especially  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont,  which  secured  tlie 
control  of  the  Crimea,  became  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
The  great  land-owners  lost  their  position ;  the  town  took  the 
place  of  the  country,  CMnmerce  of  agriculture  ;  artisans  became 
masters  of  factoriee,   shopkeepers  became  merchants,  money- 
lenders became  hankers.     It  is  calculated  that  in  the  year  460 
the  Athenian  citizens  numbered  about  60,000.     The  employ- 
ment of  capital  became  necessary  to  meet  the  increased  com- 
plexity of  social  needs.     The  usual  interest  was  12  per  cent., 
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but  ill  case  of  aea  riaks  this  was  increaeed  to  20  per  cent  or 
even  33  per  cent.  During;  the  Feloponnesian  war,  the  usual 
wage  WHS  a  drachma  a  day.  As  all  citisens  were  required  to 
serve  in  the  fleet  or  in  the  army,  the  metoeei  and  the  freedmen, 
who  were  generally  arbisana,  became  more  numerous  than  the 
citizens.  Foreign  slaves  were  also  purchased  in  very  large 
numbers.  Next  to  Chios,  Athens  had  more  slaves  than  any 
other  city  in  Greece.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  citizens 
were  gradually  withdrawn  from  manual  labour,  and  yet  they 
required  servile  assistance  both  for  tbeii-  own  comfort  and  for 
their  financial  prosperity.  There  naturally  arose  two  parties, 
one  the  party  of  wealth  and  position,  who  wished  things  to 
remain  as  they  were,  the  other  the  party  of  progress,  who 
wished  for  radical  changes;  and  the  struggle  raged,  as  has 
always  been  the  case  in  England,  round  the  question  of  altering 
the  constitution. 

The  first  object  of  the  radicals  was  to  get  rid  of  the  Areopagus, 
which  was  a  strongly  conservative  institution.  It  was,  like  the 
House  of  Lords  in  England,  the  great  hindrance  to  democratic 
advance.  Of  the  two  parties,  whose  views  were  very  similar  to 
those  held  by  the  corresponding  parties  in  England,  the  con- 
servatives were  probably  the  more  numerous,  but  the  liberals 
were  better  organised.  After  the  ostracism  of  Themistocles, 
Cimon  was  the  foremost  man  in  Athens,  and  after  the  death 
of  Pausanias  there  was  no  one  in  Greece  who  could  compare 
with  him.  But  he  was  an  aristocrat  from  head  to  foot,  the 
born  champion  of  the  conservative  party.     He  also  desired  the 

preservation  of  the  Delian  confederacy,  friendship 
Ctoon.'         with  Sparta,  war  with  Persia,  and  a  moderate 

treatment  of  the  allies.  Themistocles  had  been 
overthrown  by  a  coalition  between  Cimon  and  the  Alcmaeonids, 
but,  its  object  obtained,  this  unnatural  alliance  came  to  an  end. 
A  powerful  leader,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  all  times, 

now  b^an  to  make  his  appearance.  Pericles,  son 
*''  of  Xanthippus,  was  on  the  spindle  side  the  great 
nephew  of  Cleisthenes.  His  political  teacher  is  said  to  have 
been  Damonidea  of  Oa,  a  man  of  great  ability,  who  combined 
the  teaching  of  theory  and  practice.  Under  his  influence 
Pericles  became  gradually  the  political  successor  of  Themi- 
stocles. He  joined  himself  with  the  remnants  of  the  Tbemi- 
stoclean  party,  the  foremost  of  whom  was  Ephialtes,  the  eon  of 
Sophonides.  We  know  little  about  his  personality  except  that 
he  was  an  honest  man  of  blameless  character,  but  one  whQ 
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supported  democracy  with  a  fiery  zeftl  which  earned  the  hatred 
of  his  opponents. 

The  struggle  between  the  two  parties  seems  to  liave  begun 
after  the  Wttle  of  Eurymedon,  when  the  absence  of  Cimon 
from  Athena  for  three  years  gave  his  enemies  Attaok 
an  oppco'tuuity.  Ephialtes  commenced  with  an  on  the 
attack  upon  the  AJeop^us.  When  Cimon  re-  Areopigiu. 
turned  to  Athens  he  found  that  his  popularity  was  diminished, 
and  that  be  was  suspended  from  his  office.  However,  the  attack 
upon  him,  in  which  Pericles  took  a  prominent  part,  failed,  and 
he  was  again  elected  strategos  for  the  next  year ;  indeed,  in 
the  summer  of  462,  he  was  allowed  to  lead  a  large  force  to 
assist  the  Spartans  against  the  Messenians.  His  absence  gave 
Ephialtes  an  opportunity  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use. 
He  proposed  to  deprive  the  Areopagus  of  its  political  power. 
A  law  to  this  effect  was  passed.  Ephialtes  was  shortly  after- 
wards murdered,  which  shows  the  bitterness  of  the  conflict. 
When  the  Spartans  knew  that  the  radicals  bad  conquered  in 
Athens,  they  distrusted  the  presence  of  Athenian  hoplitea  in 
their  country,  and  feared  lest  they  might  make  common  cause 
with  the  Messenians.  They  were  therefore  anxious  for  their 
departure,  and  asked  Cimon  to  withdraw,  althongh  the  need 
of  their  presence  was  as  great  as  ever.  This  behaviour  of  the 
Spartans  confirmed  the  victory  of  the  democratic  party  at 
Athens,  When  Cimon  attempted  to  repeat  the  law  passed 
about  the  Areopagus,  he  was  ostracised  in  461,  and  had  to 
leave  Athens. 

A  number  of  radical  measures  were  now  passed,  the  principal 
of  which  was  the  payment  of  all  officers  appointed  by  lot,  in- 
cluding the  members  of  the  council  and  the  Complata 
judges.  Judges  for  each  action  were  chosen  by  Dsmociaoy 
lot  out  of  a  number  of  6000,  who  changed  every  •rtabli»h«i. 
year,  to  which  every  citizen  of  good  character  coidd  be  admitted. 
As  each  court  contained  several  hundred  judges,  thousands  re- 
ceived the  pay  on  every  day  that  the  court  sat.  Their  pay  was 
two  obols,  that  is,  threepence,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
those  offices  which  required  skill  and  education  for  their  conduct 
were  still  unpaid,  such  as  the  office  of  general.  The  theory  wa^ 
that  all  ordinary  offices  imposed  mere  duties  of  routine,  which 
one  citizen  could  perform  as  well  as  another,  and  on  thin  prin- 
ciple even  the  third  class — the  zeugitae — became  eligible  for 
the  archonship.  Other  measures  of  a  democratic  character 
were  also  passed.     The  functions  of  the  Areopagus  were  partly 
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asBigned  to  the  BouU,  which  had  very  important  duties — that  of 
deciding  what  measures  should  be  introduced  into  the  popular 
assembly,  the  supervision  of  all  officials,  and  the  care  of  the 
finances.  It  had  also  charge  of  the  police;  it  could  im- 
pose fines,  and  in  some  cases  inflict  the  punishment  of  death. 
But  the  main  duties  of  the  Areopagus  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
Heliaea,  who  bad  the  care  of  the  laws  and  complete  control 
over  the  executive,  having  to  subject  public  officers  to  examina- 
tion both  before  the  acceptance  of  office  and  on  laying  it  down, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Boule,  to  revise  the  laws  every 
year  and  to  see  if  they  required  alteration,  so  that  the  council 
and  the  judges  became  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  government  of  the  people  by  themselves  existed  in 
Athens  as  it  had  never  existed  before  in  history.  The  Ecclesin, 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  wa^  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
state.  But  the  weakness  and  the  mobility  which  are  the 
dangers  of  a  democracy  were  limited  and  checked  by  a  number 
of  ingenious  arrangements  which,  so  long  as  they  kept  their 
validity,  were  fully  efficient  for  their  purpose.  Athens  was 
mined,  not  by  its  democratic  institutions,  but  by  the  arrival  of 
unprincipled  men  to  power. 

As  we  have  before  said,  in  the  summer  of  165  Xerxes  was 

murdered  by  his  grand  vizier,  Artabanos,  his  later  years  having 

been   spent  in    lust   and   idleness.     Darius,    his 

azarxM.    gjijggj  g^jji^  ^^g  accused  of  being  privy  to   the 

crime,  so  he  was  killed  by  his  younger   brother  Artaxences, 

who  assumed  the  crown.     The  Athenians  thought  this  a  good 

Atb«iu  opportunity  for  an  attack  upon  their  hereditary 

attacks  enemy,  and  in  409  they  sent  an  expedition  to 

Penis,  Cyprus,  which  proceeded  thence  to  Egypt,  sailed 

up  the  Nile,  destroyed  the  FerBian  fleet,  and  took  Memphis. 

A    war    broke    out  between    Argos,    the    democratic    ally    of 

Athens,  and  Mycene,  in  which  the  Spartans  assisted  Mycene, 

but  they  were  defeated  with  the  help  of    the  Athenians   at 

Oenoe.     The  victory  was  recorded  on  the  painted  colonnade 

by  a  picture  which  was  a  pendant  to  that  representing  the 

battle  of  Marathon.     Great  hopes  were  excited  by  the  alliance 

between  Argos  and  Athens.     Mantinea  also  became  democratic 

and  anti-Spartan,  whilst   Tegea  adhered  more  closely  to   the 

Spartans.     Megara  also  joined  democratic  Athens,  its  nobles 

remaining  true  to  Sparta.     For  this  step,  Hegara  was  attacked 

by    Corinth,  but  defended   by    Athens.      The   old    friendship 

between  Athens  and  Corinth  was  turned   into  bitter  hatred. 
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Corinth  could  expect  little  imtuediate  help  from'  Sparta,  but 

ahe  determined  to  avenge  herself.     The  Athenians  now  sent 

a  fleet  to  the  Felopoimesus,  which  resulted  in  an 

attack  upon  Aegiaa,  and  caused  the  intervention     CM^th.*" 

of    the    Corinthians,   who,    however,    suffered    a 

severe  defeat  in  the  autumn  of  459.     Battles  also  took  place 

at  Tanagra  and  Oenophyta,  and  Boeotia  became  Attic.     At 

last,   in   456,  the  Aeginetans  had  to  submit,  and  joined  the 

Delian  confederacy.     Troezen  also  joined  the  Athenians,  and 

they  were  now  at  liberty  to  attack  the  colonies  of  Corinth. 

TJp  to  this  time,  Corinth  had  been  the  predominant  power  in 
Western  Greece,  and  had  been  able  to  retain  the  island  empire 
founded  under  her  tyrants.    Leucas,  Anactorium,     xhs 
and    Antbracia,    which    had    been    founded   by     CorintliUii 
Corinth    in   conjunction   with  Corcyra,   were  all     Colonie*. 
supporters  of  Corinth,  and  were  ready  to  give  her  assistance  in 
time  of  need,  and  had  all  taken  part  in  the  Persian  war.     Apol- 
lonia,  far  up  in  Illyria,  held  a  similar   position.     The  states 
lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  colonial  possessions  were 
generally  favoarable  to  the  mother  city.     It  now  seemed  as  if 
Corcyra,  whose  relations  with  Corinth  had  been 
Strained  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  '"' 

likely  to  join  Athens  in  an  attack  upon  the  mother  who  had 
produced  her.  Corcyra  owed  her  importance  to  being  upon  the 
high  road  between  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  as  all  ships 
bad  to  stop  there.  Her  constitution  was  moderately  demo- 
cratic ;  the  government  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  great  wine 
merchants  who  owned  the  vineyards  in  the  centre  of  the 
island.  She  possessed  a  large  navy,  about  1 20  triremes,  manned 
to  a  great  extent  by  slaves,  and  was  therefore  strong  enough 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  her  own.  She  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
Perttian  war,  and  she  now  desired  to  be  neutral  in  the  struggle 
between  Athens  and  Corinth.  In  the  year  455,  Tolmides,  an 
Athenian  admiral,  led  an  expedition  round  the  Peloponnesus. 
He  burned  the  arsenal  of  Gythion,  secured  the  alliance  of 
Zakynthos  and  Cephallenia,  captured  the  Corinthian  town  of 
Chalcis,  in  Aetolia,  defeated  the  army  of  Sicyon,  and  settled  in 
Naupaktos  the  Messenians  from  Ithome,  who  had  lately  made 
peace  with  the  Spartans. 

Just  at  this  time  tlie  Athenians  suffered  a  severe  defeat  in 
Egypt.  Inarus  was  occupying  Memphis  with  Athenian  troops 
to  assist  the  Egyptians  in  mainteuning  their  independence 
against    tbe    Persianti ;   but   in    456    be  was  attacked    by  the 
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FersUn  geiietttl  M^obyzus.     After  reHittticg  for  a  year  &nd  a 
half,  he  was  defeated  in  the  spring  of  464  by  the  diversioo 
Athenian        of  t^n  arm  of  the  Nile.     A  large  number  of  the 
BarenM  in     Athenians  were   slain,  but  a' Few  succeeded  in 
Egypt.  escaping  to  Cyrene  and  in  reaching  tbetr  homes. 

Inarus  surrendered  to  Mcgobyzus,  and  made  him  promise  that 
his  life  should  be  spared,  but,  five  years  later,  be  was  murdered. 
Egypt  returned  to  the  position  of  a  Persian  province.  To  make 
matters  worse,  an  Athenian  fleet  of  fifty  ships,  which  was  bring- 
ing reinforcements  to  Egypt,  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Persians 
and  was  destroyed.  This  was  the  first  serious  reverse  which 
the  Athenians  bad  suffered  after  so  many  victories.  The  Phoe- 
nician fleet  commanded  the  Jtlediterranean :  Cyprus  again 
became  Persian.  Until  a  new  fleet  was  built,  the  Aegean  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  treasure  of  the  I<e^ue 
at  Delos  was  removed  to  the  Acropolis.  Sparta,  however, 
refused  to  join  the  Persians,  and  the  Athenians  recovered  their 
confldence.  In  453,  Pericles  set  out  with  a  contingent  of  ships 
and  a  thousand  hoplites  to  repeat  the  operations  of  Tolmides. 
He  again  defeated  the  Slcyonians,  and  the  Achaean  communi- 
ties on  the  north  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  thinking  the  cause 
of  Corinth  lost,  joined  the  Athenians.  Pericles  also  attempted 
to  seize  Oeniadae,  the  last  Corinthian  possession  on  the  Ambra- 
cian  Gulf  ;  but  be  could  not  take  the  citadel,  and  was  obliged  to 
retreat.  Further,  an  attempt  of  the  Athenians  to  occupy 
Thessaly  up  to  the  Macedonian  frontier  failed  from  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Thessalian  cavalry. 

The  expedition  of  Pericles  was  the  last  enterprise  in  a  war 
which  had  coat  Athens  great  losses  both  in  men  and  treasure. 
Tttnporar;     The  richer  Athenian  citizens  were  much  reduced 
Peace  In  in  numbers.     There  was  gi-eat  discontent  amongst 

Q"****-  the  allies,  and  they  showed  signs  of  rebellion.     It 

was  clear  that  the  ambitious  designs  formed  by  the  democracy 
in  461  could  not  be  carried  out.  Argos  also  became  tired  of 
an  adventurous  policy.  She  was  thoroughly  democratic  in  feel- 
ing, but  she  had  no  political  ambition.  She  even  sent  an 
embassy  to  Susa  to  propose  a  renewal  of  her  old  friendship  with 
Persia,  which  was  favourably  receivefl  by  Artaxerxes.  The 
feeling  of  Sparta  against  Athens  was  very  bitter,  but  she  could 
do  little  so  long  as  Argos,  Boeotia,  and  Megara  fought  on  the 
other  side.  At  length  peace  was  made  between  Argos  and  Sparta 
for  thirty  years,  but  Athens  could  not  be  persuaded  to  make 
any  farther  concessions  than  a  five  years'  truce.     When  Gimon 
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returned  from  his  ostracism,  he  recognised  the  leadership  of 
PeridflH  and  the  new  order  of  things.  At  the  same  time  he 
nrged  the  view  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  to  recover 
the  prestige  of  Athena  in  the  East,  and  in  449  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  an  expedition  against  Cyprus.  Ho  LMtExpedl- 
sent  sixty  of  his  two  hundred  ships  to  Egypt,  tlon  agaluat 
vitb  a  view  of  exciting  an  insurrection  in  that  Pw"i«- 
country ;  with  the  rest  he  attacked  KitioD,  the  Phoenician 
capital.  The  Greek  cities,  of  which  Salauiis  was  the  chief, 
would  have  joined  him,  but,  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  captur- 
ing Kition,  he  died.  After  his  death,  the  peace  party  in  Athens 
had  their  own  way,  being  led  by  Pericles,  who  was  the  un- 
disputed master  of  the  government.  The  fleet  was  recalled 
from  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  and  Callias  was  sent  to  Susa  with 
propoeals  of  peace.  A  last  glory  crowned  the  final  efforts  of 
Athens.  A  Phoenician  and  Cilician  fleet  which  attempted 
to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  the  Athenians  from  Cyprus  was 
entirely  defeated,  and  a  similar  success  attended  them  on  land. 
This  was  the  last  battle  and  the  last  victory  of  the  Persian  war. 
Negotiations  for  peace  now  began  in  Susa.  Callias  offered  to 
renoQDce  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  and  to  leave  the  great  king  master 
of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  on  the  condition 
that  he  recognised  the  position  of  Athens  and  the  SoiSa! 
freedom  of  the  Persian  Greeks.  The  great  king 
was  unwilling  to  surrender  a  Persian  province,  but  he  did  not 
object  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  Athenians  were  masters  of 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Peace  was  made  in  these  terms. 
The  great  king  promised  to  send  no  ships  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus,  nor  in  the  .south  farther  than 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Lycia,  nor  to  bring  an  army  nearer  than 
a  horse's  gallop  to  the  Asiatic  coast,  so  that  the  coast  of  the 
Aegean  and  the  Propontia  was  practically  left  to  the  Athenians. 
Nothing  was  actually  surrendered,  and  there  was  no  delimitation 
of  frontiers ;  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Greek  cities  from 
joining  Persia  if  they  pleased,  a  liberty  which  was  used  later  in 
Cilicia  and  the  Blade  Sea,  Towns  like  SmjTna,  which  had  not 
joined  the  Delian  League,  remained  as  before  under  Persian  rule, 
but  a  limit  was  set  to  the  tribute  which  might  be  exacted.  The 
peace  of  Callias  was  not  a  formal  treaty,  nor  was  it  announced  at 
Athens  as  such.  It  was  nothing  more  than  an  honourable 
nnderstanding.  Indeed,  Callias  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of 
fifty  talents  for  having  been  bribed  by  the  great  king.  At  the 
same  time,  be  had  gained  all  that  could  be  expected.     The 
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pe&ce,  if  not  a  bnlliant  success,  was  at  least  a  tiubetaotial 
advantage,  and  when,  years  afterwards,  it  was  seen  to  be  eo, 
there  was  a  dispoaitioo  to  give  it  a  higher  place  in  the  roll  of 
Atheaian  success  than  it  bad  any  right  to  occupy. 

The  Peace  of  Calltas  gave  Athens  time  to  breathe.  She  was 
able  to  turn  her  attention  to  internal  affairs.  Pericles  set  him- 
self to  continue  the  buildings  which  had  been  begun  by  Gimon. 
At  the  same  time,  Athens  lost  some  of  ber  possessions  on  the 
mainland.  Boeotia,  with  the  exception  of  Plataea,  which  re- 
mained faithful  to  Athens,  formed  a  league  of  its  own  of  a 
moderate  aristocratic  character.  This  was  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  Coronea,  fought  in  447,  in  which  Tolmides  attempted, 
with  an  insufficient  force,  to  defeat  the  anti-Athenian  party, 
but  was  entirely  routed.  Tolmides  himself  fell,  and  with  him 
the  flower  of  the  Athenian  youth.  Euboea  and  M^ara  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Boeotia.  The  Peloponnesians  marched 
into  Attica,  and  were  only  persuaded  to  depart  by  the  bribes  of 
Tha  Thirty  Pericles.  At  last,  in  446,  negotiations  were 
Tmib'  opened  in  Sparta.     Athens  was  prepared  to  give 

Peaoe.  up  all  her  possessions  in  the  Peloponnesus.     Even 

Coiinth  was  satisfied.  The  peace,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Pericles,  was  established  for  thirty  years,  perhaps  a  better  plan 
than  our  own,  which  allows  a  treaty  made  for  all  eternity  to  be 
gradually  violated  till  none  of  it  exbts.  Aegina  wa.s  left  to 
Athens  on  the  condition  that  she  should  enjoy  practical 
autonomy  with  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  the  only  advantage 
retained  by  Athens  except  the  establishment  of  the  Messenians 
in  Nanpactos.  There  was  to  be  free  intercourse  between  the 
contracting  parties,  and  any  disputed  questions  which  might 
arise  were  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

Now  begins  what  is  called    the  Periclean  age,  one  of  the 

moat  remarkable  and   brilliant  periods  in  the   whole  history 

f     "'  ^^^  world.     During  that  period,  for  fifteen 

FtriolM  years,  Pericles  was  undisputed  leader  of  the  state, 

"  wielding  at  will  that  fierce  democratie,"  first 

citizen  of  the  town,  without  force  or  fraud,  without  flattery  or 

falseness,  in  a   countiy  governed   by   the  lot,  with  no  other 

weapon  than  that  Kweet  persuiu<ive  eloquence  which  still  sits 

on  the  lips  of  his  marble  bust,  and,  with  the  deep  tenderness 

of  bis  eyes,  explains  his  magic  power  ov6r  the  hearts  and  wills 

of  men.     The  only  advantage  which  he  had  over  other  citizens 

was  that    of    being   constantly   chosen   strategos,    or   general, 

which  gave  him  an  official  seat  in  the  Boule.     We  have  already 
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spoken  of  hie  origin  and  of  his  earlier  measures,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  was  not  only  a  general  and  a  statesman, 
but  a  man  devoted  to  the  studjr  of  pbilosopfay  and  art.  In 
his  hospitable  house,  where  the  brilliant  Aspasia  of  Miletus 
kept  her  aaloD,  all  the  great  spirits  of  the  time  found  their 
meeting  plaoe^Anaxagoras,  Qorgias,  Frotagoras,  Pheidias, 
Folygnotus,  and  the  youthful  Socrates.  . 

"Hie  sttuined  relations  which  had  existed  so  long  between' 
Athena  and  Sparta,  between  the  supporters  of  the  principles 
of  aristocracy  and  democracy,  will  have  prepared  Banewal  of 
OS  for  a  war.  It  came  about  in  this  way.  War — Battle 
Copcyra  attacked  a  colony  of  her  own,  Epidamnus,  o'  Sybot*. 
on  the  Illyrian  coast.  Epidamnus  sought  aasistance  from 
Corinth,  who  retaliated  on  the  Corcyreans,  Corcjra  turned 
for  help  to  Athens,  who  did  not  refuse  it  The  result  of  this 
was  the  battle  of  Sybote  between  the  Corcyreans  and  the 
Corinthians,  in  which  the  Athenians  also  took  port.  The 
battle  was  indecisive.  At  this  time  Potidaea,  a  Corinthian 
colony,  which  bad  joined  the  Athenian  confederacy,  was 
anxious  to  secede  from  it,  but  was  coerced  by  the  Athenians. 
The  Corinthians  urged  the  Spartans  to  intervene  with  the 
sword,  and  also  to  assist  Aegina  and  Megara,  who  were  im- 
patient of  Athenian  rule.  The  Spartans  held  a  council  for 
deliberation,  in  which  ambassadors  from  Corinth  and  others 
were  present.  They  decided  against  Athens,  and  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  took  the  same  side.  A  further  council  was  held, 
to  which  all  the  allies  of  Sparta  were  summoned,  and,  in  the 
autumn  of  432,  war  was  practically  determined  upon.  The 
real  cause,  however,  was  the  jealousy  of  Athenian  power,  and 
the  natural  opposition  which  arises  in  all  communities,  great 
and  small,  against  the  promoter  of  a  new  and  higher  ideal. 
The  Spartans  continually  desired  the  fall  of  Pericles,  the 
illustrious  founder  of  the  spiritual  greatness  of  Athens,  and 
the  Athenians,  who  owed  everythiog  to  bim,  were  slack  In 
hie  defence.  Pericles  succeeded  in  defending  himself.  Seeing 
that  war  was  inevitable,  he  was  in  favour  of  taking  up  the 
challenge,  and  the  popular  assembly  agreed  with  him. 

The  war  began  in  April  4.S1  by  three  hundred  Spartan 
aristocrats  making  a  night  attack  on  the  city  of  Flataea  in 
Boeotia,  which  belonged  to' the  Athenian  League.  The  Plataean 
democrata  defeated  them,  and  put  a  hundred  and  eight  of 
tbem  to  death.  The  Athenians  sent  a  garrison  to  Flataea, 
to  defend  it  against  the  inevitable  vengeance,  although  they 
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did  not  approve  of  the  hasty  action  of  their  allies.  There- 
upon Arcbidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  marched  with  sixtj  thousand 
fjjgt  wgan  troops  into  Attica,  upon  which,  hj  the  advice 
ofthaPalo-  of  Pericles,  the  population  left  the  coantr;  and 
poiWMian  sought  refuge  in  the  Acropolis.  Attica  ma  laid 
War.  waste.     When  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  first 

year  of  the  war  were  buried  in  the  Ceramicus,  Pericles  made 
over  tbem  a  funeral  oration  which  is,  at  once,  a  masterpiece 
of  literature  and  the  clearest  exposition  of  the  conflicting 
principles  of  the  Athenian  and  SpulAn  governments.  It  re- 
mains for  ever  a  monument  of  the  aims  which  an  enlightened 
democracy  should  strive  to  realise.  The  next  year,  430,  waa 
taken  up  by  the  plague,  which  broke  out  with  great  violence 
in  Athens  and  destroyed  large  numbers  of  citizens.  Amongst 
tbem  were  the  two  brothers  and  the  sister  of  Pericles,  and, 
in  September  429,  Pericles  himself  fell  a  victim 

greatest  statesman  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  ; 
his  dying  words  were  that  no  Athenian  had  ever  worn  mourning 
by  his  misdeeds. 

The  death  of  Pericles  was  an  irreparable  loss,  and  the  struggle 
now  loses  all  interest.    The  aristocratic  Hicias  was  opposed  to 

the  demagogue   Cleon.     Mitylene  revolted  from 
Hiolaa  Athens,  but  was  recovered,  whereupon  Cleon  had 

a  thousand  of  the  Lesbian  aristocracy  put  to 
death.  On  the  other  band,  the  Spartans  captured  Plataea 
after  a  three  years'  si^e  and  rased  it  to  the  ground.  In  427, 
Demosthenes  occupied  Pylos  on  the  coast  of  Ueseenia,  so  that 
400  Spartan  boplites  were  cut  off  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria. 
The  Spartans  asked  for  peace,  which  was  refused  them,  and 
the  whole  garrison  were  brought  as  prisoners  to  Athens.  Bub 
in  424,  the  Athenians  were  defeated  at  Delium  in  Boeotia, 
a  battle  in  which  Alcibiades  saved  the  life  of  Socrates.  A 
worse  disaster  befell  tbem  in  Chalcidice,  where,  in  the  battle 
of  Amphipolis,  fought  in  422,  the  Athenians,  who  were  led 
by  Cleon,  suffered  a  crushing  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Brasidas, . 
the  best  of  the  Spartan  generals.  Both  Brasidas  and  Cleon 
were  killed.  This  led  to  the  Peace  of  Nicias,  signed  in  April 
421,  to  last  for  fifty  years,  in  which  both  sides  gave  up  their 
conquests  and  released  their  prisoners.  Disputes  were  to  be 
settled  by  arbitration,  and  divideit  Greece  was  to  be  again  one. 
The  six  years  which  followed,  however,  were  full  of  trouble, 
caused  chiefly  by  tlie  conduct  of  Argos,  which  formed  a  league 
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of  her  own,  and  entered  tato  alli&Dce  with  Athens.  They 
were  also  marked  by  the  rise  of  Alcibiades,  a  man  of  daemonic 
brilliancy,  but  with  passions  and  temper  little  under  control 
— a  personality  born  for  the  redemption  or  the  destruction 
of  his  country.  In  August  418  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Mantioea,  which  insured  the  su^o^macy  of  Sparta  over  Argos.     ' 

We  now  come  to  the  terrible  catastrophe   of   the   Sicilian 
expedition,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war.     It  was  the  work 
of  Alcibiadefi,  and  bore  the  impress  of   his  fatel 
genius.     Nicias  did  ail  he  could  to  prevent  it,    ^^^u^ 
but   the   people    were    excited    by  the   prospect 
of  conquering,  first  Syracuse,  then  Sicily,  and  then  Italy,  and 
lastly  Africa.     It  was  commanded  by  Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and 
Lamachus,  but  Alcibiades  was  unhappily  recalled  for  private 
reasons,  and  the  enterprise  lost   its  most  competent  leader. 
The   Spartans  sent  Oylippus,   a    forerunner   of    Todleben,   to 
assist  the  Syracusans,  and  in  413,  after  a  struggle  of  two  years, 
the  Athenians  were  entirely  defeated  in  a  battle  in  the  great 
harbour.     Nicias  and  Demosthenes  were  captured  and  executed, 
and    7000    Athenian    prisoners   were    confined    in   the    stone 
quarries,    where  the  greater    number   of  them  perished  by  a 
miserable  death.     After  this,  Alcihiadee  obtained  some   bril- 
liant successes  on  the  Aegean  coast,  and  recovered  for  Athens 
the  towns  of  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon.     In  408,  he  returned 
to  Athens  after  an  absence  of  six  years,  was  received  with 
acclamation,  and  was  made  general  with  unrestricted  power ; 
hut  his  enemies  overthrew  him,  and  the  command  of  the  fleet 
was  entrusted  to  Conon  with  nine  others.     In  406,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  brilliant  victory   at  Arginusae  over  the 
Spartans,  who  were  commanded  by  OalHcratidos,  the  last  success 
of  Athens  in  the  war.     But  in  the  following  year  Lysander 
avenged  this  by  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
at   A^ospotami,   and   the   fate  of    Athens    was    Battle  of 
decided.       Conon    succeeded    in    escaping    with    Aegos- 
ten  ships  to  Cyprus,  but  Lysander  immediately    pof^i- 
sailed  to  the  Piraeus  and  blockaded  Athens,  whilst  Pausanias 
attacked  it  from  the  land  side.     In  404,  the  city  had  to  yield 
to  the  pressure  of   famine.     The   Athenians   were  compelled 
to  deliver  up  all  their  ships  excepting  twelve,  to    Eudorth* 
rase  the  long  walls  and  the  fortifications  of  the    Pelopon- 
Piraeus  to  the  ground,  and  to  setup  an  oligarchy  of    nedanWar. 
thirty  men,  generally  called  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  whose  authority 
was  supported  by  a  Spartan  garrison.     The  territory  of  Athens 
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was  festricted  to  Attica,  and  she  was  compelled  to  enter  the 
Spartan  League.  Thun,  after  thirty  years,  the  Feloponnesian 
war  came  to  an  end,  and  the  hegemony  of  Greece  passed  to  the 
hands  of  Sparta. 

The  govemment  of  the  Thirty  was  a  reign  of  terror.     With 

Critias  at  their  head,  they  exercised  their  wrath  against  the 

adherents  of  the  democratic  party,  and  attacked 

•pJ^^P^  'he  lives  and  property  of  all  those  whom  they 
suspected  of  being  opposed  to  them  or  who 
were  denounced  by  informers.  Alcibiadee  was  a  victim  of 
their  vengeance.  He  first  withdrew  to  his  possessions  in  Thrace, 
but  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  Fharnabazus,  the  Persian 
satrap,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  kindness,  but  was  after- 
wards murdered  at  the  instance  of  Lysander.  At  last,  Thera- 
menes,  one  of  the  Thirty,  was  overthrown  by  Critias,  just  as 
Danton  was  overthrown  by  Robespierre,  and  had  to  drink 
the  hemlock.  However,  in  403,  the  oligarchy  was  attacked  by 
Thrasybulus,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  exiles,  occupied 

Demixncr      ^^yl^i  <^°<1|  attacking   the  Piraeus,    in  the  de- 

nttored  In      fence  of  which  Critias  was  killed,  put  an  end  to 

Athens.  the  reign  of  terror,  granted  a  general  amnesty, 

and  re-established  the  Solouiaa  constitution.  Three  yeais 
later,  in  399,  under  the  restored  democracy, 
*"*  ■  the  great  Socrates  was  tried  as  a  corrupter  of 
youth,  aud  was  condemned  to  drink  the  hemlock.  The  Delphic 
oracle,  with  more  than  usual  truth  and  insight,  hod  declared 
him  to  be  the  wisest  of  Greeks.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  he  was  niur<lered,  except  that  it  is  a  fate  which  befalls 
most  prophets  who  are  before  their  age,  and  who  spend  their 
Uvea  in  benefiting  humanity.  Perhaps  it  is  more  remarkable 
that  he  was  allowed  to  live  till  he  was  seventy  years  of  age. 
But,  during  the  2300  years  which  have  succeeded  his  execution, 
his  spirit  has  reigned  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  with 
a  despotic  supremacy.  His  defence  and  the  stoi-y  of  his  last 
days  are  masterpieces  of  literature,  and  his  disciple  Plato 
remains  as  the  most  powerful  assertor  of  ideal  optimism. 

After  the  fall  of  Athens,  Sparta  not  only  becikme  the  head  of 

all  the  states  of  the  Greek  continent,  but  alrio  reduced  by  her 

fleet  the  islands  and  the  colonies  of  A^ia  Minor, 

2J"~  and  made   them  dependent  upon    her.     At  this 

time  a  civil  war  took  place  in  Persia.     Cyrus 

the  Younger,  who  was   viceroy  of   Asia  Minor,  attacked   his 

brother  Artaxerjces,  with  &  view    to  dragging   him  from  the 
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throne  and  taking  hiH  place.     In  this  expedition  be  was  assisted 
by  14,000  Greek  mercenaries,  cbieflj  Spartans,  wbom  be  had 
taken  into  hia  pay.     He  was  entirely  defeated  in  tlie  battle  of 
Gunaxa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  in  401,      _  ... 
and  he  met  bis  death  at  the  hands  of  his  brother. 
Tissapheroee,  the  chief  general  of   Artaxerxes, 
promised    the    Greeks  a    safe    return   to    their   country,   but 
during  the  negotiations  he  toeacherously  mordered  the  Greek 
generals,  inclading  Clearchus,  the  commander-in-chief.     Xeno- 
phon,  an  Athenian,  took  up  the  command,  and  led    the  ten 
thousand  men  who  remained  safely  back.     He  himself  wrote 
an  attractive  account  of  the  exploit  in  the  well  known  "  Ana- 
basis."   The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  had  supported 
Cyma  in  his  revolt,  and  they  were  therefore     Jirfi  '■* 
cruelly  treated  by  Tissaphemes.    They  turned  for 
assistance  to  Sparta,  who,  in  399,  sent  Thymbrotua  and  Dacbyl- 
lydes  to  Asia  with  a  force  to  assist  them,  and  afterwards  King 
Agesilaus  himself,  who  carried  on  the  war  with  such  success 
that  he  defeated  the  satraps  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus  in 
two  battles,  and  even  threatened  Sardis.     In  order  to  create  a 
diversion,  the  Persians  used  Timocrates  of  Rhodes  to  stir  up  a 
rebellion  against  the  supremacy  of  Sparta,  for  which  Persian  ^ 
gold  was  freely  used.     In  398,  Boeotia,  Corinth,  and  Argos  were 
gradually,  by  means  of  bribes,  induced  to  rebel  against  Sparta 
and  to  join  the  Persians.    This  gave  rise  to  what  is  known  as 
the    Boeoto-Corinthian    war,    which    lasted   till    387,   Athens 
eventually  taking   part  in  it.     In   order  to  suppress  it,  the 
Spartan   general    Lyeander    was  sent  into    Boeotia,    but   was 
completely  defeated   at  the  battle  of  Haliartus     ^„„ 
and  was  himself  slain.     The  victory  of  Haliartus     Bpartan 
filled  the  enemies  of  Sparta  with  confidence  and     Lsagne— 
courage.     A  league  was  formed  between  Thebes,     Battle  of 
Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  of  which  the  capital     Haliarins. 
was  placed  at  Corinth,  with  the  object  of  overthrowing   the 
supremacy  of  Sparta.     It  was  joined  by  another  league  com- 
posed of  other  Greeks,  especially  from  the  north,  and  Medios, 
dynast  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  brought  bis  forces  to  the  common 
stock.     The  important  island  of  Uhodes  was  also  induced  to 
desert   the  Spartan  League,  mainly  by  the  influence  of   the 
Athenian  Conon,  who  bad  gone  to  Susa,  and  persuaded  King 
Artaxerxes  to  support  him  with  money  and  ships.     The  Spartans 
were  obliged  to  recall  Ageeilaue  from  Asia ;  though  they  occupied 
Sicyon,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  allies  at  Nemea, 
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wMch,  to  some   extent,   repaired   the   disaster   of   Haliartus. 

Agesilaus  leFt  Asia  Minor  with  a  h«a.vy  heart,  and  on  bis  way 

B»ttlei  of       borne  heard  of  the  entire  destruction  ot  the  Spartan 

H«m«fc,  fleet,  by  Conon  and  Pharnabazus,  in  the  battle 

Cnidna,  and    of  Onidua.      Nothing  diacaayed,  he  attacked  the 

*'*"*''*"         allies  in  the  plain  of  Coronea,  and  gained  a  signal 

victory,  putting  the  Argives  to  flight  and  entirely  breaking  up 

the  Thebans.     The  field  was  soaked  with  blood,  and  strewn 

with  the  corpses  of  friend  and  foe,  with  broken  shields  and 

spears  and  swords,  some  lying  on  the  ground,  some  in  the  dead 

hands  of  those  who  had  wielded  them.     Agesilaus,  who  was 

himself  wounded,  retired  home  by  Delphi,  where  he  made  an 

offering  of  a  hundred  talents,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm 

at  Sparta. 

In  this  manner,  while  Sparta  regained  her  supremacy  by 
land,  she  lost  the  mastery  of  the  sea.  Conon  and  Phamabazua 
Exploita  of  pursued  their  victorious  course,  and  the  Athenian 
Conon  and  admiral  was  able  to  return  in  triumph  to  Athene 
IphioratM.  and  to  mark  his  success  by  the  restoration  of  the 
long  walls  and  the  reunion  of  Piraeus  with  Athens.  The 
AthenianB  were  now  excited  to  new  efforts.  They  regained  their 
influence  in  the  Hellespont ;  their  general,  Iphicrates,  formed  a 
body  of  light  armed  troops,  called  peltasts  from  the  light  round 
shield  which  they  carried,  which  became  formidable  opponents 
to  the  heavily  armed  hoplites ;  in  392,  though  the  allies  were 
defeated  by  the  Spartans  at  Lechaeum,  the  effects  of  the  battle 
were  neutralised  by  Iphicrates,  who  did  wonders  with  his  peltasts. 
After  all,  the  last  hopes  of  victory  lay  in  securing  the  assistance 
of  the  Persians,  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  Spartans  sent  to 
Sardis  a  clever  and  astute  diplomatist,  Antalcidas,  who  promised 
that  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor  should  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
great  king,  provided  that  he  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  in 
Greece.  Conon  rejected  with  scorn  the  unworthy  proposal,  but 
was  put  in  prison  by  Tiribazus. 

Meanwhile  the  war  continued.  Iphicrates  gained  some  suc- 
cesses in  the  Hellespont,  but  the  Spartans  made  an  attack  on 
Aegina  and  the  coast  of  Attica,  where  they  were  opposed  by 
Cbabrias,  a  general  of  the  school  of  Iphicrates.  But  there 
was  a  widespread  desire  for  peace.  The  astute  Antalcidas  was 
working  in  Asia,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Persians  over  to 
his  side.  In  Athens,  the  orator  Andocides  strove  in  favour  oE 
peace.  In  Corinth  and  Argos,  the  wasted  fields  spoke  elo- 
quently on  the  same  side,  and  even  Thebes  and  Sparta  required 
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rest.     In  387,  Tiribazus  issued  invitations  for  a  general  con- 
gress at  Sardia.    Artaxerxes  made  the  proposal  that  the  towns 
in  Asia  should  belong  to  him  together  with  Clazo- 
menne  and  Cyprus,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  Greek     iJItScidas 
states,  great  and  small,  should  all  be  autonomous, 
with  the  exception  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros,  which  should 
belong  to  Athens  as  heretofore.     These  disgraceful  proposals 
were  accepted  in  the  autumn  of  387,  and  the  Greek  cities  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Sfinor,  which  had  been  the  cradle  of  Greek 
culture,    from  which  the  Greeks  of  the  mainland  bad  leamt 
what  they  knew  of  literature  and  art,  became  subjects  of  the 
Persian   empire,    against   which    Greece   bad    contended    for 
freedom  for  more  dian  a  hundred  years.     But  Greece  itself  was 
saved,  and  the  progress  of  Asiatic  power  towards  the  west  was 
stopped  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

HISTORY  OF  GBEECE,   387-338   B.C. 

The  Peace  of  Antalcidas  seemed  to  promise  Greece  a  period  of 
rest  for  many  yetira,  but  this  condition  was  threatened  by  the 
•Fjn:ajij         ambition  of  Sparta,  and  the  narrow  and  repulsive 
of  th«  character  of  its  gOTemmeut.     Diodorus,  the  his- 

Sputaiui.  torian,  tells  us  that  the  Spartans,  loving  mastery 
and  war,  could  not  endure  the  peace,  which  was  a  heavy  burden 
to  them,  but  desired  a  change  which  should  restore  to  them 
their  previous  mastery  over  Hellas.  Their  feelings  found 
powerful  expression  in  the  person  of  Agesilaus,  who  said  that 
in  the  peace  the  Spartans  bad  not  Medised,  but  rather  the 
Persians  had  Laconised.  The  first  victim  of  this  spirit  was  the 
Arcadian  city  of  Mantinea,  which  was  attacked  and  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Spartans  in  385.  Another  democratic  city, 
Fhlius,  was  attacked  in  the  following  year,  and  after  a  gallant 
resistance  of  four  years  was  obliged  to  submit  to  aristocratic 
government.  The  Spartans,  not  content  with  their  hegemony 
over  the  Peloponnesus,  attempted  to  extond  their  influence 
over  the  triple  peninsula  of  Ohalcidice,  which  lay  at  the  door  (^ 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.  To  meet  this,  Olynthus  placed  herself 
at  the  head  of  a  Cbalcidican  confederacy,  which  was,  however, 
resisted  by  Acanthus  and  ApoUonia,  when  Olynthus  endeavoured 
to  extend  the  arrangemenb  to  them.  Acanthus  applied  to 
Sparta,  which  determined  to  intervene,  and  the  Olynthiart 
war,  which  lasted  for  three  years  (383-380),  began, 
^tn  ^T  Eudamidae  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  sup- 
ported by  Amyutas,  king  of  Macedonia,  a  count^ 
which  now  became  entangled  with  the  politics  of  Greece ;  and 
he  would  probably  have  subdued  Olynthus  had  not  circum- 
stances arisen  in  Thebes  of  which  we  shall  presently  give  an 
account.  Teleutias,  king  of  Sparta,  and  his  distinguished 
brother  Agesilaus  devoted  themselves  to  this  enterprise  in  suc- 
ceeding years,  and,  in  360,  Olynthus  was  compelled  to  submit. 
Bub  the  unexpected  happened  in  Thebes.     Here,  as  in  other 
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cities ;  the  aristocrats  were  supported  by  Sparta,  but  the  town 
waBDowdemocratic.  When  Phoebidaa,  the  brotherof  £udamidas, 
WAS  marching  towards  Chalcidice,  Leontiadas,  the 
leader  of  the  Theban  aristocracy,  approacLed  him  S^^eiS^ 
with  a  proposal  that  the  city  ahould  be  seized 
by  a  coup  d'Aat  and  restored  to  Spartan  influence.  On  a  hot 
summer  day  in  383,  when  the  women  were  holding  a  festival 
on  the  citadel  of  the  Cadmeia,  and  the  town  council  was  de- 
liberating in  the  market  ball,  Fhoebidas  marched  through  the 
deserted  streets,  oocupied  the  Cadmeia,  and  took  the  women 
aa  hostagee.  He  also  broke  into  the  council  hall,  seized  the 
polemarcb  Ismenias,  and  put  him  in  prison  in  irons.  The 
democrats,  to  the  number  of  400,  led  by  Pelopidas  and  Andro- 
cleidas,  marched  off  to  Athens,  while  Leontiadas  took  the 
opportunity  of  establishing  a  strong  oligarchical  government,  and 
went  to  Sparta  to  seek  the  support  of  the  ephors.  Sparta  sent 
a  garrison  of  1500  men,  and  established  a  reign  of  terror,  while 
Ismeniaa  was  condemned  to  death  under  a  false  accusation. 

The  defeat  of  OlyntbuB  and  the  capture  of  Thebes  produced 
great  excitement  throughout  Hellas,  which  saw  in  these  events  a 
breach  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas.  This  feeling  was  supported 
by  the  Athenian  orators  Lyeias  and  laocrates,  and  was  strongly 
condemned  by  Xenophon.  The  Theban  exiles  were  well  received 
in  Athens.  Pelopidas  did  bis  best  to  stir  up  the  youth  of 
Thebes  to  resistance,  as  Maszini,  in  our  own  day,  stirred  up  the 
youth  of  Italy.  Pelopidas  acquired  a  valuable 
colleague  in  the  person  of  Epaminondas,  both  of  ¥"'"■ 

them  belonging  to  dbtinguished  families  in  the  city.  At  last,  at 
the  close  of  379,  about  three  or  four  bundred  exiles  assembled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thria,  on  the  frontier  between  Boeotia 
and  Attica.  About  twelve  of  them,  including  Pelopidas,  Mellon, 
and  Damocleides,  were  chosen  to  go  forward  and  murder  the 
tyiHDts  of  their  home.  They  crossed  Githeron  in  disguise,  and 
reached  Thebes  on  a  winter's  day  when  a  snow-storm  was 
raging.  Tbey  entered  the  town  singly,  by  different  gates,  and 
met  in  the  house  of  one  Charon,  where  they  passed  the  night. 
It  was  arranged  that,  in  the  following  night,  Phyllidas,  who 
was  trusted  by  tbe  oligarchs,  should  invite  the  polemarcha  to  a 
banquet,  where  the  deed  should  be  perpetrated.  When  every- 
thing was  ready,  knocks  were  heard  at  the  door,  and  Charon 
was  summoned  before  tbe  polemarcha.  Charon,  leaving  his 
yonng  son  as  a  hostage,  hastened  to  the  house  of  Phyllidas,  and 
found  Archias  and  Philippus  drinking  heavily.     He  succeeded 
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ID  allaying  their  suspicions,  and  returned.  Scarcely  had  he 
left  the  house  when  a  letter  was  brought  denouncing  the  oon- 
spirators  and  giving  their  names.  But  Arcbios  put  the  letter 
aside  with  the  remark,  "  Business  to-morrow." 

Fhyllidas  had  promised  the  revellers  that  they  should  have 
women  for  their  entertainment,  and  he  now  introduced  into 
the  banqueti&g  hall  some  of  the  conspirators, 
toTOtaUoii  '"  women's  clothes  and  veUed,  including  Mellon 
and  Charon.  The  conspirators  drew  their  daggers, 
and  fell  upon  their  half-drunken  victims.  Archias  and  Fhilippns 
fell  at  once,  but  Cabeirichos  gave  them  some  trouble.  Leontiadaa 
was  attacked  by  Pelopidas,  while  he  was  lying  in  bed  with  his 
wife  sleeping  by  his  side.  He  defended  himself  bravely,  but 
was  at  length  overcome.  After  the  chiefs  of  the  oligarchy  had 
fallen,  the  conspirators  proceeded  to  the  prison,  and  set  the 
prisoners  free,  150  in  number,  among  them  one  who  was  destined 
for  execution  on  the  following  day.  They  then  proclaimed  in 
the  market-place  that  the  tyrants  were  murdered  and  the  town 
was  free.  When  all  was  confusion,  Epaminondas  and  Gorgidas 
appeared  upon  the  scene  and  restored  order.  Bpaminondasbad 
been  careful  not  to  stain  his  hands  with  blood. 

The  break  of  day  witnessed  a  scene  of  jubilant  excitement. 
The  popular  assembly  met  again  after  a  long  suspension.  The 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were  publicly  thanked  in  the  name  of 
the  gods,  and  decorated  with  garlands.  Pelopidas,  Mellon,  and 
Charon  were  appointed  Boectarctm,  a  formal  sign  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas  were  at  an  end.  The 
political  emigrants  returned  from  exile.  Athens  sent  a  con- 
tingent of  5000  men  under  Demophron.  In  a  short  time  an 
army  was  got  together  of  12,000  hoplites  and  2000  cavalry,  and 
at  loAt  the  I«cedaemonian  garrison  on  the  Cadmeia  was 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  citadel. 

The  Boeotian  war  now  followed,  which,  after  lasting  for  seven 

years,  was  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Leuctra  in  371.     At  the 

BbmU       'beginning   of   the    war,  Sphodrias  attempted    to 

War  ^^'^  possession  of  the  Piraeus  by  a  night  attack, 

but  failed  in  his  enterprise.     The  Athenians  niade 

an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Thebes,  and  strengthened 

j^jOi.  their  navy.     In  the  new  league  which  was  now 

Spartan  formed,  all  states,  large  and  small,  had  the  right 

l**Ko*-  of  sitting   and    voting  at    the   assembly,   which 

met  regularly  at  Athens  and  provided  for  the  sinews  of  war. 

This  league  con.^isted  of  seventy  towns,  which  included  Chios, 
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Rhodes,  Byzaotium,  Mitylene,  and  Leuctra.  N'ew  fioanrial 
MTangements  were  m&de  by  the  creation  of  sipnntories,  which 
increased  the  speed  and  activity  of  collectiDg  the  smaller  con- 
tributions. As  generals,  Iphicrates  and  Chabrias  were  very 
prominent,  and  also  Timotheus  the  son  of  Gonon.  Thebes  on 
ber  side  strengthened  her  army  by  the  creation  of  a  Sacred 
Company  of  three  hundred  young  warriors,  bound  together  by 
love,  friendship,  and  similarity  of  opinions,  who  were  a  pattern 
and  a  stimulus  to  the  other  soldiers.  Agesilaus  invaded  Boeotia 
in  378.  Besides  the  Thebans,  he  now  had  to  contend  against 
a  body  of  5000  mixed  citizens  and  hoplite  mercenaries,  sent  by 
Athens  under  the  command  of  Cbabrias.  He  could  do  nothing 
against  them,  and  was  obliged  to  retire^  leaving  Fhoebidas, 
the  original  author  of  the  war  in  Tbespin,  but  he  was  eventually 
slain  by  Qorgldas.  In  the  following  year,  Agesilaus  invaded 
Boeotia  again,  but  had  no  more  success  than  in  bis  previous 
attempt.  More  was  effected  at  sea,  where  Chabrias,  and  his 
young  lieateniuit,  Fhocion,  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
Spartans  at  Naxos  in  376.  In  the  following  year  a  similar 
disaster  befell  the  Spartans  at  Iieucas.  The  Athenians,  how- 
ever, began  to  wish  for  peace,  as  the  cost  of  the  war  was  very 
heavy,  and  the  Thebans  did  not  pay  their  share.  Their  own 
sympathy  with  the  Boeotians,  too,  began  to  cool,  and  they  felt 
some  jealousy  at  their  success. 

The    consequence  of  this  was  an  approach  towards  Sparta. 
Both  countries  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  Jason  of  Fherne,  a 
powerful  prince  with  a   fine  army  of  6000  men,      paans  con 
and    large  possessions,  acted   as  mediator.      The     gnaa  Kt 
result    was  that  a  peace   congress  was  held  at      Sparta- 
Sparta  in  June  371,  the  upshot  of  which  was  a     Tbebes 
peace  from  which  Thebes  was  excluded.       King     '•"'•'•^ 
Cleombrotus  now  marched  into  Boeotia  with  a  large  army,  and 
Epaminondas,  to  intercept  him,  occupied  the  passes  of  Coronea. 
But)  hearing  that  he  had  gone  by  another  road  into  the  plain  of 
L«ucti»,  be  marched  to  meet  him,  having  only  six  thousand 
hoplites  against  ten  thousand,  and  four  hundred  cavalry  against 
a  thousand.     Epaminondas  did  his  best  to  revive  the  courage  of 
hia  troops.     There  was  a  legend  that  Leuctra  was  to  bo  the 
grave   of  the  Spartan  hegemony,  and  this  inspired  them  with 
confidence.     The  same  legend  demoralised  the  Spartans,  and 
they  desired  to  wait  for  reinforcements,  but  were  overruled. 

The  battle  began  on  July  3,  371,  immediately  after  breakfast. 
Against  the  right  wing,  where  Cleombrotus  was  postal  with  hi!) 
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Spartans,  Epaminondas  placed  the  kernel  of  bis  troops,  formed 
in  a  phalans  fifty  men  deep  and  protected  by  the  Sacred  Com- 

pany  of  Pelopidaa,   The  right  wing  of  the  Tbeban 
^abft  ^'^J'l  ^hich  was  opposed  to  the  Lacedaemonian 

allies,  was  refused,  as  if  Epaminondas  wished  to 
avoid  the  struggle  on  this  side.  The  battle  opened  with  a  con- 
test of  cavalry,  in  which  the  Spartans,  although  superior  in 
numbers,  were  defeated  and  driven  back  on  their  supports. 
The  general  then  ordered  his  phalanx  to  advance,  the  Spartane 
opening  their  lines  and  wheeling  round  as  they  came  so  as  to 
take  them  in  the  flank.  Not  being  able  to  do  this,  they  retired 
to  their  previous  position,  and  Epaminondas  continued  his 
attack.  The  Spartans  fought  bravely,  and  phalanx  rushed 
against  phalanx,  neither  party  being  able  to  advance.  "  Only 
give  me  a  foot ! "  cried  Epaminondas.  The  slaughter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  king  was  terrible,  and  Cleombrotus  himself 
fell.  As  the  polemarchs,  Deinon  and  Sphodrias,  had  already 
been  kilted,  the  Spartans  began  to  give  way,  and  the  Lacedae- 
monian allies  on  the  left  followed  their  example.  The  defeat 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  complete.  The  news  of  the  disaster 
reached  Sparta  while  a  public  festival  was  in  progress,  which 
it  was  determined  not  to  interrupt,  and  hence  it  was  not 
published  till  the  next  day.  But  Epaminondas  had  allowed  a 
free  departure  to  the  conquered  army,  and  when  they  reached 
their  homes  in  basto  they  fell  under  the  ban  of  deserters, 
whose  punishment  was  to  be  deprived  of  civic  rights  and  to  be 
subjected  to  universal  contompt.  But  their  number  was  so 
large  that  King  Agesilaus  was  obliged  to  say,  "  Let  the  law  go 
to  sleep  to-day  and  wake  up  again  tomorrow  morning." 

Epaminondas  was  intont  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Spartan 
power,  and  the  outlook  was,  indeed,  favourable.  A  third  of 
tbe  Spartiates  bad  perished  in  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  heloto 
and  tbe  Measenians  began  to  throw  off  the  Spartan  yoke,  the 
democrats  in  Elis  and  Mantinea  took  up  arms.  The  aristocrats 
in  Tegea  were  murdered  or  exiled,  and  in  Argos  the  mob  rose, 
and  knocked  on  the  head  with  clubs  1200  or  1500  of  the 
respectable  citizens,  oligarchs  and  democrats  alike.  This  club 
law  was  called  Skytalismos,  and  filled  the  Athenians  with  such 
horror  that  they  broke  off  all  communication 
™~^""  with  the  city  which  had  so  disgraced  itself.     Aa 

Sparta  fell,  Thebes  began  to  rise,  and  the  Boeotian 
League  took  the  place  of  tbe  Lacedaemonian.  It  was  joined  by 
Phocis,  Aetolia,  Locd^,  Acarninia,  Enboea,  and  other  places,  and 
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Tfaeapia«,  which  opposed  it,  was  destroyed.  Jason  of  Pberae,  its 
priDcipal  antagonist,  was  murdered.  As  the  Boeotian  League 
formed  a  democratic  counterpoise  to  the  pover  of  Uie  princes  of 
Thessalj  and  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  so  a  rival  to  the  power 
of  Sparta  was  formed  bj  the  pastoral  Arcadians,  who  lived  a 
simple  life  in  their  mountains,  the  Swiss  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
They  formed  a  democratic  confederacy,  and,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  capital,  they  united  forty  villages  into  a  city  and 
called  it  Megalopolis,  the  Great  City,  just  as 
Alessandria  was  founded  as  the  capital  of  the  {hS^" 
Lombard  League.  The  republic  was  governed  by 
an  assembly  of  "Ten  Thousand,"  who  elected  archons  with 
power  over  peace  and  war,  diplomacy,  finance,  and  justice,  and 
who  nominated  the  generals.  It  had  a  standing  army  of 
Eparitoi,  or  selected  troops,  and  its  revenue  was  derived  from 
a  hut  tax,  paid  by  the  possessors  of  cattle  for  the  use  of  the 
aimende  or  common  lands. 

It  was  not  likely  that  this  republic  would   be  allowed   to 
come  into  being  wiuiout  a  struggle,  and  Megalopolis,  like  Ales- 
saodria,  bad  to  fight  for  its  existence.     The  oligarchs  of  Tegea 
and    Orchomenos   rose  against  it,  but   the  Arcadians,  with 
Mantinea    at  their   head,   sought   the    assistance  of    Thebes. 
Agesilaus  marched  into  the  territory  of  Tegea  and  Mantinea, 
but  retired  at  the  approach   of  the   Theban   allies.     Indeed, 
Epaminondas,  Felopidas,  and  their  adherents  came      Euml- 
to  Mantinea  with  a  force  of  15,000  heavy  armed      nondailn 
ta-oops.     They   ought,  properly,  to   have  retired      Ui«  Pelo- 
when  their  object    was  accomplished ;    but  the     ponnenis- 
opportunity  was  too  favourable  to  be  missed,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  attack  Sparta  and  destroy  her  for  ever.     The  allied 
army,  with  10,000  hoplites  and  other  troops  besides,  marched 
into  the  Laconian  plain.     Sparta  shook  with  terror  and  anguish, 
for  no  hostile  army  had  violated  her  territory  for  five  hundred 
years.     Epamisondas,  marching  south  along  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Eorotas,  wasted  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  the 
sight  of  the  destructive  flames  was  accompanied  by  the  cries  of 
women  and  children  and  the  lamentations  of  the  old  men.     But 
Agesilaus  once  more  proved  himself  the  saviour  of  his  country ; 
assisted  by  his  knowledge  of  the  ground,  he  de-      Agaiilan* 
feated  Gpaminondas  in  several  engagements,  so     savM 
that,    when    he    heard    that   Sicyon,    Epidaurus,      Bparta. 
Corinth,  and  Fhlius  were  marching  to  the  assistance  of  Sparta, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat     Thus  the  town  of  Sparta  was 
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saved,  but  Epaminondas  croBsed  the  range  of  Taygetus  and 
carried  out  a  long  cherished  plan  of  restoring  Measenia  to 
freedom.  He  rebuilt  Messene  at  the  foot  of  Ithome,  sacred  to 
liberty,  and  collected  together  the  scattered  UesaeDians,  who 
had  becD  without  a  home  for  three  hundred  years.  They  were 
now  able  to  take  part  iu  the  Olympian  games  as  an  independent 
state.  The  restored  Messenia,  together  with  Megalopolis, 
Tegea,  and  Argos,  encircled  Uparte,  and  made  her  powerless  for 
evil;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  there  was  no  force  which  could  unite 
the  scattered  communities  and  arm  them  for  a  single  effort. 
It  can  hardly  be  believed  that  the  victorious  Epaminondas  was 
attacked  on  his  way  home  by  Athens,  who  was  acting  as  an  ally 
of  Sparta,  and  that  when  he  reached  Thebes  he  was  subjected 
to  an  accusation  for  a  breach  of  the  laws,  and  was  with  some 
difficulty  declared  innocent. 

Such  was  the  jealousy  of  the  rising  power  of  Thebes  that 
Athens  and  Sparta  formed  an  alliance  against  her,  and  Epami- 
nondas was  obliged  to  march  a  second  time  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus with  an  army  of  8000  hoplites ;  but  in  accordance  with 
the  Boeotian  constitution  he  bad  to  lay  down  bis  command  and 
return  to  Thebes,  wbei-e  he  was  not  restored  to  the  office  which 
be  bad  held,  but  was  given  the  charge  over  roads  and  canals. 
Fslopldu  In  the  meantime,  Pelopidas  was  engaged  in  the 
in  Noitheni  north,  where  he  had  gone,  partly  to  put  a  stop 
•  Ora«M.  to  the  rebellion  of  Alexander  of  Pherae,  and  partly 

to  settle  a  dispute  in  the  i-oyal  house  of  Uacedouia.  Here  he 
placed  Alexander  on  the  throne  of  his  father  Amyntas,  made 
an  alliance  with  bis  kingdom,  and  carried  back  to  Thebes  thirty 
hostages,  among  whom  was  Philip,  the  brother  of  Alexander. 
The  settlement  be  had  made  lasted  but  a  short  time.  Alexander 
of  Macedon  was  murdered  by  his  step-mother  Eurydice,  and  his 
second  son,  Perdiccae,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  while  the  other 
Alexander,  of  Pherae,  renewed  his  atrocities.  Uarching  again 
into  Macedonia,  Pelopidas  was  able  to  effect  an  arrangement,  but 
on  bis  return  he  was  intercepted  by  Alexander  of  Pherae  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Eventually  Epaminondas  was  able  to  set 
him  free.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  Gallic  and  Spanish 
mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  fought  on  the 
side  of  Epaminondas  in  his  second  expedition  to  the  Pelopon- 

In  the  meantime,  Persia  was  anxious  to  reconcile  the  Greeks, 
and  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas. 
Philiskos  of  Abydoa  went  to  Delphi,  representing  the  viceroy 
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of  Lydia  and  lonU,  with  this  object,  but  failed  because  Thebes 
would  Dot  dissolve  the  Boeotian  Lea^e  or  surrender  Meesenia 
to  Sparta.     Upon  this  a  number  of  Greek  states, 
Athens  and  Sparta  among  them,  sent  embassies      p^SL 
to  Susa  with  the  same  object.    The  eupremaey  of 
Thebes  had  been  recognised  at  the  Persian  court  ever  since  the 
battle  of  ZiSuctra,  and  Artazerxes  now  said  that  all  the  Greek 
states,  including  Messeuia,  should  be  free  and  independent,  that 
the  Athenians  should  surrender  their  ships,  and  that  any  one 
who  disobeyed  should  be  coerced  by  force,  that  is,  bj  Thebes. 
This  was  of  course  rejected  by  the  other  slates,  and  the  con- 
dition of  anarchy  continued.     In  361,  Epaminondas  undertook 
a  tbird  expedition  to  the  Peloponnesus,  but  was 
recalled  by  the  action  of  his  own  countrymen,     r^^f^^ 
It  is  needless  to  continue  this  description  of  the 
battle  of  kites  and  crows,     A  sign  of  the  lawlessness  of  the 
times  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  war  between  Arcadia 
and  Elis  was  actually  continued  during  the  holy  time  of  the 
Oljimpian  games.     Pelopidas  was  killed  in  an  expedition  against 
the  bloodthirsty  tyrant  of  Pherae.     He  set  out  on  the  day  of 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  science  fixes  on  June  13,  364.    An 
end  was  put  to  the  stormy  life  of  Alexander  by  his  wife  Thebe, 
who  persuaded  her  brother  to  murder  him.     The  sea  power  of 
Athene  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  recovery,  and  Epaminondas 
conceived  plans  for  the  building  of  a  Theban  fleet,  which  indeed 
sncceeded  in  securing  the  revolt  of  Kos,  Chios,  Rhodes,  and 
Byzantium    from   AUiens.      But,   unfortunately,    the    Theban 
leader  did  not  possess  the  art  of  forming  a  strong  confederacy, 
for  he  lacked  political  insight  and  the  power  of  making  wise 
compromises. 

In  362,  Epaminondas  was  compelled  to  undertake  another 
expedition  to  the  Peloponnesus,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
troops  of  Argos,  Arcadia,  and  Messene,  while  his      _  ^, 
opponents  collected  in  Mantinea.     In  the  absence      S^i^al 
of  Agesiiaus,  Epaminondas  attacked  Sparta,  and, 
indeed,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  market-place,  but  was  driven 
back  from  the  higher  ground.     A  decisive  battle  took  place 
at  Mantinea  in  August  362.     Epaminondas  was  superior   iu 
strength  to  his  opponents ;  he  commanded  30,000  hoplites  and 
3000  cavalry,  against   20,000   hoplites   and    2000   cavalry   of 
the   enemy.     He    attempted    to    use    the    tactics    which    had 
been  so  successful  at  Leuctni,  placing  bis  strength  on  hb  left 
and  making  a  feint  with  his  right.     The  plan  was  successful. 
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nad  the  enemy  retired  in  confusion  at  the  first  onslaught,  but, 
in  the  very  moment  of  victory,  Epaminotid&e  was  pierced  by  a 
spear,  which  broke  off  In  the  wound.  He  was  carried  off  the 
battle>field,  but  his  fall  disorganised  his  b'oops,  and  the  battle 
OeitUi  of  remained  undecided.  Both  sides  claimed  the 
Kpaml-  victory.     Epaminondas  lay  od  a  wooded  height 

nonda*-  overlooking  the  battle,  liaving  been  told  by  the 
doctor  that  the  drawing  out  of  the  spear  would  be  fatal.  At 
last  they  brought  his  ahield,  which  had  been  lost  in  the  battle, 
and  told  him  that  the  Tbebans  had  won  the  victory.  He  said, 
"  Kow  it  is  time  to  die."  When  be  beard  that  hia  generals, 
Diaphantoa  and  lolaidas,  were  dead,  he  advised  that  peace 
should  be  made,  and,  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  drew  out 
the  apear  from  his  heart  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  His  darling 
friend,  Kepbisodorus,  had  fallen  by  his  side,  and  was  buried 
with  him.  When  his  friends  complained  that  he  had  no 
children,  he  said,  "  I  leave  behind  me  two  blooming  daughters, 
the  battles  of  Leucti-a  and  Hantinea."  Thus  perished  the  moet 
gifted  general,  the  noblest  character,  the  staunchest  patriot, 
but  perhaps  not  the  greatest  statesman,  of  the  Greek  world. 
He  was  surrounded  by  friends,  and  even  his  enemies  praised 
him.  He  died  as  a  sacrifice  for  Hellaa'  independence.  After 
bia  death,  peace  was  made  according  to  his  advice,  but  Sparta 
continued  in  her  position  of  isolation. 

Agesilaus  did  not  long  survive  bis  great  adversary.  In  the 
following  year  he  went  to  Egypt  to  assist  Tachos  and  Nektanabis 
in  a  revolt  against  Persia,  to  avenge  the  conduct 
Ajn^ani  °'  Artaxerxes,  who  had  proclaimed  the  independ- 
eoce  of  Messenia.  But  the  expedition  resulted 
in  failure,  and  Agesilaus,  now  eighty  years  of  age,  having  re- 
ceived rich  revenues  from  Nektanabis,  set  out  to  return  home 
by  way  of  Cyrene,  but  died  in  the  passage.  Athens  took  the 
opportunity  of  restoring  her  fleet,  and  recovered  Euboea,  Chios, 
Samos,  Rhodes,  and  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Aegean.  She  also 
strengthened  her  position  in  Chalcidice,  Macedonia,  and  the 
Ihracian  Gulf,  and  made  propoHition^  for  extending  her  power 
to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Black  Sea.  But  the  revival  of 
prosperity  brought  witli  it  the  r ecru do£ce nee  of  jealousy.  The 
influence  of  the  Greek,  and  especially  of  the  Athenian  character 
again  showed  iteelf,  and  the  second  Athenian  League  ended,  as 
the  first  had  done,  in  a  social  war,  although  it  had,  at  one  time, 
included  seventy  cities  in  its  embrace. 

Macedonia  now  becomes  the  most  important  power  in  Greece. 
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It  consists  of  a  high  tableland  surrounded  by  mountttina,  with 
a  nomber  of  fruitful  valleys,  and  well-watered  pastures.  In 
the  south  there  is  a  difficult  pass  over  the  Cam-  — ^^_j. 
bunian  mountains,  of  which  Olympus  is  the  highest 
point,  into  the  valley  of  the  Peneus.  It  is  separated  front 
Epirus  by  Mount  Findua,  which  afterwards  turns  to  the  north 
with  a  rocky  ridge,  whose  summits  reach  from  5000  to  8000 
feet,  whence  it  has  the  name  of  SkardoB.  In  the  east,  we  find 
the  mountains  of  Rhodope,  with  Fangaeus,  forming  the  water- 
shed between  the  Strymon  and  the  Hebrus.  Rivers  flow  from 
these  heights,  bearing  the  names  of  Haliacmon,  Lydias,  Axios, 
and  Strymon.  The  interior  is  raw  and  sold ;  rivers  and  lakes 
are  covered  with  ice  in  winter ;  but  some  valleys  are  very  fertile 
and  beautiful.  It  was  tnriginally  inhabited  by  a  number  of 
tribes  of  whose  origin  we  know  little,  but  at  last  the  supremacy 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians,  a  small,  vigorous 
community,  who  had,  from  time  immemorial,  pastured  their 
herds  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Haliacmon  and  Erigon,  whether 
they  were  of  Hellenic  or  of  barbarous  origin  being  uncertain. 
At  any  rate  their  kings  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  race  of 
the  Heracleidae,  and  were  therefore  admitted  to  the  Olympic 

Edessa,  otherwise  called  Aegae,  was  regarded  as  the  origioal 
home  of  the  kingdom,  the  holy  hearth  of  the  state,  with  the 
burial-place  of  its  kings.  It  was  described  as  a  lonely  spot  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Bermios,  the  seat  of  the  garden  of  Midaij, 
where  every  rose  had  sixty  petals  and  a  ravishing  smell. 
Ferdiccas  is  mentioned  by  HeiYNJotua  as  the  first  king  and  the 
founder  of  the  Macedonian  empire.  He  lived  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  He  and  bis  four,  immediate 
successors  extended  their  dominions  from  Aegae,  over  the  valley 
of  the  Asios  and  the  coast  land,  subduing  the  Fierians,  the 
Bottioeans,  and  the  Mygdonians.  In  this  manner,  the  boundaries 
of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  were  extended  to  Olympus  and  the 
Cambunian  mountains  in  the  south,  to  the  Strymon  in  the 
east  Amyntas  I.,  who  reigned  from  540  to  498,  checked 
the  advance  of  the  Persians.  His  son  Alexander  (498  to  454) 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  a  most  noble  and 
charming  personality.  Under  the  reign  of  Ferdiccas  II.,  one 
of  his  four  sous,  who  reigned  from  454  to  413,  the  Albanians 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  Thrace  and  Chalcidice,  and  in 
founding  Amphipolis,  which  was  almost  surrounded  by  the 
Strymon.     For  a  time  Maoedonia  paid  a  tribute  to  Athens,  but 
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Perdiccfts  put  an  end  to  this,  and  used  the  FeloponuesiaD  war 
to  recover  his  iDdepeodence.  He  a]ao  gained  considerable 
power  over  Thrace. 

Macedonia  entered  more  closely  into  the  stream  of  OrecJaa 

life  ID  the  reign  of  Archelaoe  (413  to  399),  who  conquered  Fjdna 

with  the  help  of  Athens,  and  changed  the  capital 

^^Jjj^  of  the  kingdom  from  Aegae  to  Fdla.  Ho  did  a 
great  deal  for  the  civilisation  of  his  country,  and 
introduced  Greek  culture.  Many  distinguished  Greeks  visited 
his  court — among  them  Hippocrates  the  physician,  Zeuxis  the 
painter,  Euripides  the  dramatist,  as  well  as  Agatbon,  Choeriloe, 
and  Timotheus,  the  harp  player.  Thucydides  probably  visited 
Archelaos,  and  Socrates  was  invited,  but  answered  by  saying 
that  in  Athens  four  measures  of  meal  cost  only  an  obol,  and 
that  good  water  could  be  had  for  nothing.  Plato  was  also  very 
intimate  with  Archelaos.  This  excellent  king  was  murdered 
by  two  of  bis  favourites,  and,  after  a  short  period  of  anarchy, 
was  succeeded  by  Amyntas  III.  (389  to  369),  who 

^j*^'"  married  Eurydice,  a  daughter  of  the  prince  of  the 
Lyncesti&DS,  a  tribe  who  lived  in  the  mountains. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  murdered,  at  the  instigation  of  bis 
faithless  wife,  by  her  lover,  Ptolemaos.  Alexander  II.,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  was  opposed  by  the  favourite  of  his 
mother,  but  was  established  in  his  rights  by  Pelopidas ;  but  no 
sooner  bad  Pelopidas  turned  his  back  than  Ptolemaoe  divorced 
his  own  wife,  married  Eurydice,  and  murdered  the  young  king. 
They  reigned  together  for  three  years  as  guardians  of  the  two 
younger  sons  of  Amyntas,  Perdiccas  and  Philip.  Perdiccas  III., 
as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  seited  the  timine,  and  held  it 
for  five  years,  but  he  also  perished  by  the  baleful  arts  oE 
^,^  ,  Eurydice,  leaving  a  child  Amyntas.     Philip,  his 

**■  younger  brother,  had  lived  for  three  years  as  a 
hostage  in  Thebes,  and  was  destined  to  become  the  saviour  of 
his  country  and  the  creator  ef  its  greatness.  He  assumed  the 
government  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  as  the  guardian  of  bis 
young  nephew,  and,  in  two  years,  set  it  free  from  the  numerous 
enemies  who  surrounded  it.  He  was  a  past  master  in  the  art 
of  subduing  his  enemies  by  dividing  them.  He  bribed  the 
Thracians,  flattered  the  Athenians,  attacked  the  lUyria&s,  and 
conquered  their  king  Bardylis,  and  compelled  him  to  surrender  all 
his  territory  as  far  as  Lake  Lychnis.  The  claims  of  Amyntas 
the  child  were  disregarded,  and  when  he  attempted  to  enforce 
them  under  Alexander  be  was  put  to  death. 
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The  firrt  neceaaity  for  Philip  was  to  oreate  ft  powerful  army, 
and  for  tliis  hie  reddeiice  in  Thebes  had  taught  him  the 
BDperiority  of  the  phalanx ;  but  be  also  surrounded  tjib 
himself  with  a  chosen  bodyguard  formed  out  of  KaMdoaian 
the  young  nobles  of  his  court.  The  phaluiz  was  amy. 
armed  with  a  short  sword,  a  spear  twenty  feet  long  called 
a  aarista,  and  a  lai^e  shield,  and  proved  nearly  irresistible. 
Besides  this,  he  had  light  armed  bowmen  from  the  mountains, 
and  a  smaller  body  armed  with  a  light  shield,  called  aspis.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  his  army  with  the  greatest 
energy,  knowing  that  his  salvation  depended  upon  it.  He 
was  a  remarkable  personality,  endowed  with  every  bodily  and 
mental  excellence,  untiring  in  labour,  a  Mend  of  statesmen 
and  warrioTB,  a  powerful  orator  and  a  cheery  companion,  a 
master  of  all  the  arts  of  war  and  government  from  his  first 
occnpation  of  the  throne. 

At  this  time^  the  condition  of  Greece  was  one  of  great 
confusion.  In  the  Fetoponneeus  the  cities  distrusted  and 
hat«d  each  other  and  were  full  of  alarm  against 
Sparta,  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  new  ^^^^ 
creations  of  Megalopolis  and  Messene,  and  was 
yet  not  strong  enough  to  destroy  them.  In  Arcadia,  these  two 
cities  were  in  constant  feud.  Corinth  was  subjected  to  a  kind 
of  tyrant,  by  name  Timopfaanes,  who  occupied  the  fortress  of 
Acrocorinthus  with  a  body  of  mercenaries  until  he  was  slain  by 
his  brother  Timoleon.  Athens  was  better  off.  By  the  energy 
of  Iphicratea  and  Timothens,  the  number  of  towns  in  the 
league  had  been  increased  to  seventy,  and  it  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  adhesion  of  Euboea.  But  Athens  exercised 
her  power  with  great  severity,  and  her  army  was  largely  com- 
posed of  mercenaries  instead  of  citizens.  This  state  of  things 
was  denounced  by  Fhocion  and  Demosthenes,  the  great  orator, 
who  now  be^n  to  make  his  appearance.  Athens  suffered  a 
serious  lose  In  the  death  of  Cbabrias,  who  fell  in  a  battle 
against  Manscdus,  the  powerful  sovereign  of  Caria.  He  might 
have  saved  himself  by  swimming,  but  was  too  proud  to  leave 
bis  ship.  In  the  war  with  her  allies,  which  lasted  three  years 
(358  to  355),  the  results  were  very  unfavourable  to  Athena. 
Her  navy  was  desta^^yed,  the  tribute  which  she  received  from 
members  of  the  league  was  reduced  to  forty-five  talents,  and 
Philip  took  advantage  of  her  weakened  condition  to  increase 
his  empire. 

He  began  by  taking  Pydna,  Fotidaea,  and  Amphipolis,  and, 
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when    he    knew    how    easily   the   Greeks   were  accessible   to 
biibery,  used  this  weapon  to  the  largest  extent.    The  occupatioD 
^^  of    the    gold    mines    of    Mount  Fangaeus    gave 

^^^  him   plenty  of   money,  and   he  founded   a  new 

town  close  to  them  called  Fbilippi.  He  married 
Olympia,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Epirus,  of  the  race  of 
Achilles,  and  held  a  brilliant  court  at  his  new  capital  Fella. 
Olympia  was  given  up  to  the  secret  mysteries  of  Orpheus 
and  Dionysus,  and  practised  the  magic  cult  of  the  Thraciaa 
women,  and  she  could  be  seen  with  the  thyrsus  on  her  head 
ranging  nightly  through  the  mountains  in  wild  orgies.  In 
the  autumn  of  356  she  bore  to  her  husband  the  -mighty 
Alexander,  one  of  the  greatest  men  known  to  history.  It  is 
said  that  on  the  very  day  on  which  Fhilip  received  the 
news  of  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir,  he  was  also  told  that 
his  general  Farmenio  had  conquered  the  Illyrians,  and  that 
his  horse  bad  won  the  prize  in  Olympia.  He  began  to  aim 
at  the  supremacy  over  the  Grecian  world. 

In  the  abasement  of  Athens,  the  Thebans  now  raised  their 
heads,  and  aimed  at  the  reduction   of  the  Phocians,  the   old 
Thebuu        allies    of  Sparta.     They    also  roused    into    new 
and  life  the  Ampfaictyonic  League,  which  had  existed 

Phoolana.  long  before.  The  Fhocians,  a  mountain  race, 
devoted  to  their  independence,  were  summoned  before  the 
council  of  this  league,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  appropriated 
and  cultivated  a  portion  of  the  sacred  territory  belonging  to 
Delphi,  and  they  were  condemned  to  pay  a  large  fine  and 
were  subjected  to  a  curse.  The  Fhocians  resisted,  mainly 
under  the  influence  of  Fhilomelos,  a  wealthy  and  power- 
ful citizen,  who  advised  in  the  assembly  that  they  should 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  their  property  and 
their  freedom.  He  obtained  the  assistance  of  Sparta,  whose 
king,  Archidamus,  advanced  him  fifteen  talents,  and,  after 
a  few  engagements,  the  sanctuary  of  Delphi  was  occupied 
by  a  Fbocian  army.  Fhilomelos  erased  the  judgment  of 
the  Amphictyonic  Council,  but  announced  to  the  Qraeks  that 
the  treasures  of  the  temple  should  be  imdisturbed,  and  that 
the  Fhocians  were  only  acting  as  the  historic  protectors 
of  the  Delphic  shrine.  To  confirm  his  action,  he  held  the 
Pytbia  by  force  upon  the  sacred  stool,  until  she  cried  with 
prophetic  emphasis  that  he  might  do  what  he  pleased. 
'  These  actions  were  the  cause  of  the  Sacred  War,  which 
lasted  from  355  to  346.     The  Athenians  and  I^cedaemoniana 
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supported  Fhilomeloa,  but  the  LocriftDs  and  the  Boeotians  de- 
clared foE  the  Delphians,  and  determined  to  support  the  Amphic- 
tfonic  Bentence.  The  Locrians  were  the  first 
to  move,  but  were  defeated.  Yet  the  Phociana  ^'*''^ 
were  now  in  evil  case.  They  were  attacked  on 
three  sides  by  the  Thebans,  Thessalians,  and  the  LocriaoB,  and 
were  only  feebly  defended  by  Athens  and  Sparta.  Fhilomeloa 
and  Onomarchos,  his  lieutenant,  had  to  depend  on  mercenaries, 
who  exacted  a  Urge  sum  for  their  services.  The  war  which 
ensued  was  full  of  horror ;  as  the  cause  for  which  they 
fought  was  holy,  no  quarter  was  given  od  either  side.  At 
last,  in  354,  Fbilomelos  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Neon, 
and,  to  escape  a  worse  fate,  threw  himself  down  the  rocks. 
Bat  Uoomarchus  still  continued  the  struggle.  The  treasures 
of  the  temple  were  no  longer  respected ;  the  copper  and  iron 
were  foiled  into  arms,  the  gold  and  silver  were  coined  into 
money.  Onomarchus  carried  on  the  struggle  with  vigour. 
He  conquered  the  Locrians,  laid  waste  tito  little  state  of 
Doris,  seized  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  projected  an  in- 
vasion of  Boeotia.  As  he  returned,  he  suffered  a  check  at 
Chaeronea,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  assisting 
Lycophron  of  Fherae,  the  successor  of  Jason  and  Alexander, 
to  become  master  of  Thessaly.  The  Thessalians  applied  for 
help  to  Fhilip,  who  was  only  too  glad  to  accede 
to  their  invitation.  He  had  previously  occupied  jnt„;5eiMi. 
Hethone,  the  last  possession  of  the  Athenians 
on  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  But  he  found  Lycophron  more  formid- 
able than  he  had  expected,  and  had  to  retire  to  Macedonia 
for  reinforcements.  The  lord  of  Fherae  was  desirous  of 
becoming  master  of  the  whole  of  Greece.  The  treasures  of 
Delphi  enabled  him  to  maintain  an  army  of  20,000  hoptites 
and  500  cavalry.  Chares,  the  Athenian,  received  from  him 
a  sum  of  sixty  talents  to  provide  a  fleet,  but  he  preferred 
to  spend  it  in  entertaining  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  market- 

The  activity  of  the  Fhocians  stirred  their  enemies  to  new 
efforts.     The  Thessalians  applied    again    to   Fhilip,  and  sent 
him   such  assistance   that  he   was   in   command 
of  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse.    A      ^^ 
battle  took  place  on  the  coast,  when  the  Mace- 
donians  and  Thessalians,  covered  with  laurels  to  show  that 
they  were  fighting  in  the  service  of  the  god,  killed  6000  of 
their   enemiei    and   took    3000   prisoners.      Onomarchus    fell. 
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and  Philip  emphasised  the  boliodss  of  the  war  b;  crucifying 
his  corpse  and  drowning  all  the  prisoners  in  the  sea.  Philip 
then  marched  upon  Pherae,  took  the  town  of  Pagasae,  and, 
after  declaring  himself  lord  and  master  of  Thessaly,  occupied 
the  paas  of  Thermopylae. 

DemoBthenes  now  Bucceeded  in  rousing  his  countrymen  to 
a  sense  of  their  ancient  glories  and  present  responsibilities. 
EBorti  of  Nausikles  occupied  the  southern  end  of  the  Holy 
Athans—  Gate,  with  a  force  of  5000  foot  and  400  horse, 
D«mo-  which  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of   1000 

■t*"*^  Si»rtana  and  2000  Achaeans.     They  even  went 

so  far  as  to  ask  the  excommunicated  Pbocis  to  help  them 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  Phayllos,  the  brother  of 
OnomarchuB,  joined  them  with  a  strong  contingent.  The 
gold  and  silver  offerings  of  Ooeeus  to  the  shrine  of  Delphi 
were  used  in  the  last  extremity  to  hire  mercenaries  at  an 
exorbitant  price,  and  Philip  was  compelled  to  retire,  retain- 
ing, however,  possession  of  Thessaly,  which  he  organised  under 
an  oligarchical  government.  The  Euboeans  now  deserted 
Athens  and  joined  Philip,  but  they  were  defeated  by  Phooion 
in  the  battle  of  Tamynae  in  the  year  350.  To  this  period 
belong  the  Philippic  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  which  have 
added  a  new  word  to  the  languages  of  Europe,  but  produced 
little  effect  upon  the  sluggish  audiences  to  which  they  were 
addressed. 

Philip  now  cast  covetous  eyes  upon  Olynthus,  which  in 
349  B.C.  applied  to  Athens  for  assistance,  a  request  supported 
by  the  powerful  speeches  of  Demosthenes.  Athens 
^^^".V™  eventually  sent  seventeen  triremes,  and  2000 
armed  citizens  under  Chares,  but  they  arrived 
too  late.  Philip  used  to  the  full  the  crafty  advice  of  the 
Delphic  priestess :  "  Use  the  silver  lance  in  fight :  nothing 
can  withstand  its  might."  By  bribing  the  commander  of  the 
Olynthian  cavalry,  Philip  obtained  possession  of  the  town, 
which  he  plundered  and  destroyed,  selling  into  slavery  those 
of  the  inhabitants  whom  he  did  not  put  to  death.  The  rich 
and  flourishing  Chalcidice  was  entirely  ruined.  The  Athenians, 
weary  of  the  war,  now  took  the  step  of  sending  an  embassy  to 
Philip,  of  which  Demosthenes  and  bis  rival  Aescbines  formed 
a  part.  They  were  received  with  the  most  splendid  hospitality, 
and  on  their  return  the  ambassadors  could  not  praise  Philip 
enough,  his  stately  presence,  his  charming  manners,  his  clever 
convei-sation,  and  his  boisterous  fun  at  the  banquets.     This  was 
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followed  by  the  despatch  of  Farmenio  and  Antipater  to  Athens, 
where  they  were  received  with  equal  honour,  and  after  two 
days  completed  a  peace  known  as  the  "  Peace  of 
Fhilocr&tea "   on   the   baaia   of  "  uti  possidetis,"    ^^^j^^e*. 
that  is,  of  each  side  keeping  its  conquests.    A 
defensive  alliance   was    aJso    concluded    between   PhUip    and 
Athens  and  their  allies. 

While  these  negottatioiis  were  proceeding,  Philip  was  in 
Thrace  engaged  in  subduing  the  Thncian  prince  Kersobleptea, 
who  was  an  ally  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  towns  Atb«nt 
on  the  coast  which  were  garrisoned  by  Athens  orariMeliBd 
before  her  hands  were  tied  by  the  conclusion  of  ^J  tbilip. 
the  peace.  It  was  therefore  desirable  to  get  the  peace  ratified 
as  soon  as  possible.  Demosthenes  advised  that  the  ambassadors 
should  go  to  the  king  by  the  short  road  of  Euboea ;  but  in  fact 
they  travelled  by  Thessaly  to  Pella,  where  they  awaited  the 
king's  return,  and  this  did  not  take  place  until  all  his  objects 
had  been  accomplished.  He  further  contrived  to  get  possession 
of  Xbermopylae,  and,  when  this  was  done,  solemnly  ratified  the 
bvaty.  He  sent  the  ambassadors  back  with  a  flattering  letter 
to  Athens,  and  won  the  hearts  of  the  Athenians  by  releasing 
the  Athenian  prisoners  in  his  hands  without  ransom,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  be  present  at  the  Paoathenaic 
festival. 

Philip  now  proceeded  to  the  punishment  of  the  Phocians, 
who  were  summoned  for  that  purpose  before  the  Amphictyonic 
CouDciL  They  were  expelled  from  the  Amphic- 
tyonic confederation  as  accursed,  and  the  two  S!^^, 
votes  which  they  had  possessed  were  given  to 
Philip  and  his  successors.  All  their  towns,  excepting  Abae, 
twenty-two  in  number,  were  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants 
transferred  to  villages  which  might  not  contain  more  than 
fifty  houses.  Those  who  had  fled  from  their  country  were 
declared  outlaws,  and  might  be  killed  at  pleasure ;  those  who 
remained  were  condemned  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  fifty 
talents  to  tiie  shrine  of  Apollo,  and  were  deprived  of  their  arms 
and  horses  until  that  treasure  was  repaid.  Philip  was  made 
protector  of  the  Oracle.  This  terrible  sentence  was  carried 
out  with  the  utmost  severity ;  indeed,  the  whole  country  became 
a  desert.  When  Demosthenes  visited  it  a  few  years  later,  he 
found  ruined  houses  and  walls,  no  men  of  fighting  capacity,  a 
few  women  and  children,  every  one  in  mourning,  and  a  scene 
of  indescribable  misery.    The  Athenians  were  shocked  beyond 
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measure  at  this  news.  Trusting  to  Philip'a  promises,  they  had 
delivered  the  Fbocians  bound  band  and  foot  to  their  destroyers. 
They  Felt  no  sympathy  with  the  magnificent  festival  with  which 
Philip  celebrated  in  Delphi  his  new  position.  They  expected  to 
see  in  Attica  the  king  of  Macedon ;  they  received  the  Phocian 
fugitives,  regardless  of  the  curse  which  they  incuiTed  by  doing 
so.  They  brought  all  their  women  and  children  from  the 
country  into  the  Acropolis,  and  concealed  their  treasures  as 
they  had  done  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  the 
same  time  they  did  not  dare  to  attack  their  main  enemy,  and 
Aeschinea  was  able  to  say  that  the  shouters  were  many,  but 
the  strikers  few.  A  new  embassy,  with  Aeschines  at  the  head, 
assured  Philip  of  the  respect  of  the  Athenians  for  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  sentence,  and  pledged  them  to  enter  the  Ampbictyonic 
League,  Philip  now  celebrated  the  Pythian  games  with  nnusual 
splendour,  and  retired  to  Macedon,  leaving  a  garrison  in  Phocis. 
The  years  which  followed  the  peace  of  Pbilocrates  were  used 
by  Philip  to  strengthen  his  position  in  Theasaly,  to  make  an 
alliance  in  the  Peloponnesus  with  the  Argives  and  Messenians, 
and  dexterously  to  undermine  the  liberties  of  Greece  ;  but  when 
he  besieged  the  towns  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  in  order  to 
close  to  the  Athenians  the  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea,  their  eyes 
were  opened.  Influenced  by  the  third  Philippic  of  Demosthenes, 
they  sent  assistance  to  Byzantium  under  Phocion,  which  com- 
pelled Philip  to  raise  the  siege.  In  order  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  Greeks,  Philip  now  devoted  himself  to  other  enterprises, 
fighting  against  the  Thracians,  who  lived  on  the  borders  of  hia 
kingdom  as  far  as  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  en- 
deavouriog  to  advance  his  frontiers  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Illyrian  coast.  But  the  Greeks  soon  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  mixing  himself  up  in  their  affairs  and  marching  with 
an  armed  force  into  the  heart  of  Greece. 

In  339  the  Locriana  were  accused  of  committing  a  similar 
offence  to  that  of  the  Phocians  by  cultivating  some  land  which 
-^.  bad  belonged  to   the  Delphian  Apollo.      When 

^mdWar  ^^^^  would  not  pay  the  fine  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  Amphicytons,  Aeschines,  who  was  then  in 
the  Macedonian  service,  proposed  that  the  punishment  of  the 
Locrians  should  be  committed  to  King  Philip.  Philip  readily 
undertook  the  responsibility  of  this  second  Sacred  War,  which 
he  thought  would  bring  him  nearer  to  his  main  object,  the 
subjection  of  Greece.  He  advanced  hastily  through  Thermo- 
pylae, conquered  Amphiesa,  and  occupied  Gla^ia,  which  gave  htni 
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access  to  Boeotia  and  Attica.     The  Athenians  had  been  at  last 
convinced  how  shamefully  they  had  been  betrayed  by  Philip, 
and  by  the  advice  of  Demosthenes  made  an  alliance  with  Theb«». 
But  in  338  took  place  the  fatal  battle  of  Chaeronea, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  freedom  of  Greece.     The     ^^JJ^ 
terms    imposed   upon  Athena  were  not  hard  in 
themselves,  but  she  had  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  Mace- 
donia.    Thebes  was  treated  much  more  harshly ;  she  was  com- 
pelled to  renounce  the  Boeotian  Iieague  and  to  admit  aMacedonian 
garrison  into  the  Cadmeia.     Philip  even  succeeded  in  extending 
bis  power  over  the  Peleponnesus,  and  wasted  and  plundered 
Sparta,  who  resisted  him,  and  diminished  her  territory.     He 
then  summoned  the  whole  of  the  Grecian  states  to  a  congress 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  a  common    attack   on    the 
Persians  was  determined  upon,  in  which  Philip  was  to  be  the 
leader.     But  just  as  he  was  making  his  prepara-     _^..  ^ 
tions,  and  waa  also  preparing    to  celebrate  the     p^^^ 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  he  was  murdered  by 
one  of  his  bodyguards  at  his  palace  at  Aegae,  as  an  act  of 
private  vengeance. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

KAKLT   HISTORY   OP  ROME,  763— c.  350  B.C. 

HATina  given  an  account  of  the  Greeks  up  to  the  time  when 
they  began  to  take  iin  important  part  in  the  politics  of  the 

world,  it  will  be  well  to  turn  our  attention  to  that 
p^'inmu"     other  nation  which,  commencing  with  a  humble 

origin,  ended  eventually  by  drawing  the  whole  of 
-  the  known  world  into  itself.  Thepenineulaof  Italyfallsnaturally 
into  two  parta — a  long  and  broad  plain  in  the  north,  between 
the  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  a  mountain  district  in  the  south 
stretching  far  down  towards  Africa,  terminated  by  Sicily,  which 
ia  scarcely  separated  from  the  mainland.  At  the  beginning  of 
history  we  find  the  plain,  with  the  exception  of  the  Veneti  on 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Ligurians  in  Piedmont,  and  the  coast  of 
Oenoa,  occupied  by  Celts  who  adopted  the  Boman  speech  and 
dress,  and  were  properly  called  "  OauU  with  the  toga."  They 
were  divided  into  several  tribes ;  the  Insubrians,  who  founded 
Milan ;  the  Cenomani,  who  founded  Brescia  and  Verona ;  the 
Boii,  who  founded  Bologna;  and  the  Senones,  who  spread  from 
Rimini  as  far  as  Ancona.  It  aeema  that  the  Gauta  learnt  the 
first  elements  of  tbeir  higher  civilisation  from  the  Etruscans. 
The  long  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which  forms  the  backbone  of 
the  lower  portion  of  Italy,  reaches  its  greatest  height  in  the 
high  land  of  the  Abruzzi,  the  ancient  home  of  the  Samnites, 
and  then  divides  into  two  branches,  one  forming  the  mountainous 
country  of  Calabria,  the  other  reaching  close  to  the  point  where 
Italy  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  Sicily, 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy 
came  from  the  north-east,  and  were  originally  closely  connected. 
We  find  the  Italians  consisting  of  many  tribes  with  different 

appellations ;  but  the  main  diviaions,  which  will 
^nnn'BTif       ^^°^^  concern    us,  are  those  of   the  Etruscans, 

Sabines,  and  Latins.  Of  the  Etruscans  we  know 
little  or  nothing,  although  we  possess  countless  ^ecimens  of 
their  art  and  language,  and  know  that  they  exercised  a  powerful 
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influence  over  the  development  of  Rome.  It  is  strange  that, 
notwibhatanding  the  labour  spent  upon  the  investigation  of 
them,  they  should  still  remain  a  mystery  to  us.  They  extended 
apparently  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po  to  the  northern  l^nks  of  the 
l^ber ;  they  formed  a  league  of  twelve  iudependent  cities,  from 
Cortona  and  Arezzo  in  the  north  to  Yeii  in  the  south.  They 
were  ia  the  beginning,  like  the  Romans,  governed  by  kings;  but 
they  got  rid  of  them  before  the  fourth  century  before  Christ, 
and  entrusted  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  noble  families  for 
the  transaction  of  their  temporal  and  spiritual  affaira  In 
earlier  periods  their  harbours  were  visited  by  Phoenician,  Car- 
tbaginiao,  and  Greek  ships,  and  they  had  a  free  port  at  Agylta 
at  die  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
questions  with  regard  to  them  upon  which  scholars  are  so  much 
divided.  The  Sabines,  who  were  settled  in  Central 
Italy,  include  the  tribes  of  the  Samnites,  the  gj^jja, 
Peligni,  and  the  Marsi,  who  are  all  known  as 
Sabellians.  Their  original  home  was  in  the  high  mountainous 
country  which  is  now  the  Abruzzi.  They  were  a  strong  hardy 
people,  living  in  villages  in  a  patriarchal  manner,  and  were 
good  fighters.  They  practised  a  patriarchal  system  of  govern- 
ment. We  find  in  the  writings  of  the  Augustan  age  constant 
allusions  to  the  virtues  and  simplicity  which  had  been  corrupted 
by  the  luxury  of  a  later  time.  The  race  which  lived  south  of 
the  Tiber  in  the  bills  of  Algidus  and  the  banks  of  the  Liris 
were  known  as  Oscans,  worshipping  apparently  Diana  as  their 
[mnclpal  goddess.  Their  chief  divisions,  whose  names  frequently 
occur  in  Roman  history,  were  the  Yolscians  ia  Terracina  and 
Antium,  the  Rutulians  in  Ardea,  the  Ausonians  between  the 
Liris  and  the  Voltumus,  the  Aequi  at  Tivoli  and  Palestrina,  the 
Hernicans  at  Anagni  and  Ferentino.  The  languages  spoken  by 
these  tribes  were  very  similar,  and  are  known  by  the  common 
name  of  Oscan  ;  their  writing  resembled  the  Etruscan,  and  mn 
from  right  to  left.  The  Latins  occupied  the  broad  _^ 
plain  to  the  south  of  the  Tiber.  They  seem  to  ™*  ***'^ 
have  been  oi^nised  originally  in  a  league  of  thirty  cities,  the 
head  of  which  was  Alba  Longa  on  the  shores  of  the  Alban  Lake. 
They  appear  to  have  had  a  king  and  a  senate,  and  the  habit  of 
assembling  the  whole  of  their  wan-iors  in  arms.  They  met 
every  year  in  the  wood  of  Fereutinum,  at  the  holy  spring,  and 
sacrificed  to  their  common  deity,  Jupiter  Latiaris,  whose  temple 
stood  in  the  Alban  Mount,  now  called  Monte  Cavo. 

Tradition,  which  was  believed  to  be  true  in  the  Augustan  age. 
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said  that  Borne  was  goTerDed  origiually  hy  kings,  the  first  four 
of  whom  reigned  from  753  to  617  B.C.,  and  bore  the  names  of 
TlwMrl;       RomuluB,  Numa,  Tullus   Hostilius,    and   Ancus 
Bomua  Martius.     It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  truth 

I'*S"ads.  and  how  much  falsehood  lies  in  this  account,  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  narratiTe  aeually  given  is  not  historically 
correct.  The  etory  is  that  Numitor  of  Alba  Longa,  a  descend- 
ant of  Aeneas  and  lulus,  was  deprived  of  his  throne  by  his 
brother  Amulius,  and  hk  daughter,  Rea  Silvia,  was  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  Vesta,  in  order  that  she  might  have  no  more 
children.  However,  by  the  fatherhood  of  Mars,  she  became 
the  mother  of  the  twins  Romulus  and  Eemus, 
and^Bemm.  ''''^™  ^^^  Uncle  AmuHus  ordered  her  to  throw 
into  the  Tiber.  They  were  placed  in  a  box,  which 
the  stream  cast  on  the  shore  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  where 
they  were  suckled  by  a  wolf  until  Faustulus,  the  king's  hunts- 
man, found  them,  and  had  them  brought  up  by  his  wife,  Acca 
Laurentia.  At  last,  hearing  of  their  royal  origin,  they  restored 
Numitor  to  the  throne  of  Alba  Longa,  and  determined  to  found 
a  city  on  the  seven  hills  upon  which  Rome  is  now  built. 
Romulus  wished  to  found  the  city  on  the  Palatine,  Remua,  on 
the  Aventine;  but  omens  decided  in  favour  of  the  first-named, 
and  the  city  was  built  there  and  called  Rome.  Romulus  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  wall,  which  Remus  leapt  over  in  scorn,  upon 
which  Romulus  stabbed  him,  and  said,  "So  may  every  one 
perish  who  dared  to  cross  over  these  walls  ! "  The  population 
of  Borne  consisted  entirely  of  men,  and  they  were  anxious 
have  wives,  so  they  invited  the  neighbouring  Sabines,  with 
their  wives  and  daughters,  to  a  feast,  and  ran  off  with  the 
women.  The  Sabine  king,  Titus  Tatius,  who  reigned  at  Cures, 
made  war  upon  them,  and  Tarpeia,  corrupted  by  the  desire  for 
the  gold  ornaments  which  the  Sabines  wore,  opened  the  gate  of 
the  capitol  to  them,  but  was  treacherously  killed.  Romulus  at 
last  conquered,  and  reigned  till  his  death  in  716. 

After  a  short  interregnum,  Romulus  was  succeeded  by  Numa 
Pompilius,  whose  name  is  obviously  connected  with  Nomos,  law, 
as  Romulus  is  with  Roma,  Rome.     He  was  of 
Pooipiliiu       Sabine  origin  and  avoided  war,  so  that  during  his 
reign  of  forty-three  years  the  temple  of  Janus, 
whose  door  stood  open  in  time  of  war,-  was  closed.     He  estab- 
lished the  religion  of  Rome  on  a  firm  basis,  and  was  a  great 
lawyer.     He  was  assisted  in  these  arrangements  by  the  nymph 
Egerio,  who  met  him  by  night  in  a  sacred  grove.     When  he 
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died  in  peace,  he  wa»)  mourned  like  a  ffttber.     After  a  short 
interregnum,  Numa  was  sticctiede'l  by  Tullus  HostiliiiB,  a  Latin 
of  warlike  disposition.     In  bis  time  a  war  took 
place  between  Rome  and  Alba  Longa,  which  is     g^i^m 
marked  by  the  atory  of  the  fight  between  the  three 
Hor&tii  and  the  three  Curatii,  who  contended  with  each  other 
to  avoid  the  slaughter  of  a  general  battle.     The  Komans  won, 
but  the   king  of   Alba  Longa,  Mettius    Fufetius,  anxious  to 
avenge  tfae   disgrace,   took  advantage  of  a  struggle  between 
Home  and  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Fidenae  and  Veii  to  attack 
the  Romans,  when  he  thought  they  were  going  to  be  defeated. 
The    Romans  were   again  victorious,  and   they  punished   the 
traitor  by  having  him  torn  asunder  by  horses,  and  ordered  the 
population  of  Alba  to  remove  to  Rome.     From  this  time  Rome 
became  the  head  of  the  Latin  League.     Xnllius  is  said  to  have 
been  killed  by  lightning  after  a  reign  of   thirty-two  years. 
Ancus  Martius,  the  last  of  the  four  kings,  was  re- 
garded as  the  grandson  of  Numa,  and  followed     ujj^li, 
in  bis  footsteps.     He  included  the  Aventine  in 
the  city,  and  founded  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.     He 
made  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  and  fortified  the  Janiculum 
aa  a  bridge-head. 

The  next  king  was  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  distinguished  lucumo  car  prince  of  Tarquinii  in  Etruria. 
He  came  to  Rome  with  his  wife  Tanaqnil.  who 
— s  skilled  in  magic  arts.  He  was  the  son  of  ^J^^^"" 
i>emaratus  of  Corinth,  who,  fleeing  from  the 
tyranny  of  Cypselus,  came  to  Tarquinii,  and  married  an  Etrurian 
wife.  Finding  his  foreign  origin  a  hindrance  to  his  advance- 
ment, he  removed  to  Rome,  and,  becoming  a  great  friend  of 
Ancus  Martius,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  He  was  an  able 
and  energetic  king;  he  made  war  with  the  Latins  and  the 
Sabines,  and  eventually  with  bis  own  people,  the  Etruscans, 
whom  he  compelled  to  accept  the  Roman  sovereignty.  He  was 
A  great  builder,  and  constructed  the  Cloaca  Maxima  to  drain  the 
marshy  ground  in  the  market-place,  where  he  made  a  Forum, 
and  a  Comitium  or  meeting  place  for  the  people.  He  also 
constructed  a  circus  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine, 
wbere  games  were  held  every  year  on  the  Ides  of  September. 
Wben  he  was  hoping  to  erect  a  great  temple  on  the  Capitol  to 
Jupiter  Oapitolinus,  he  was  murdered  by  the  two  sons  of  Ancus 
Mucins,  having  reigned  from  617  to  579  B.C.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Serviua  Tullius  (579  to  635),  who  has  more  claim  than  the 
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other  kings  we  have  meationed  to  be  considered  as  an  historical 

personage.      He   was  said    to  be   the   son   of   a    slave.      He 

entirely   transformed    the    government    and    the 

TnUiu  position  oE  Rome.     To  the  original  hills  on  which 

Rome  was  saiil  to  have  been  built— the  Palatine, 
the  Capitoline,  Quirinal,  Caeliau,  and  Aventlne^he  added  the 
Esquiline  and  the  Viminal,  thus  making  up  the  legendary 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  He  surrounded  the  city  with  a  wall, 
portions  of  which  still  exist,  and  gave  Rome  a  new  con- 
stitution of  a  more  democratic  character,  dividing  the  people 
into  classes  and  centuries.  It  is  said  that  he  was  murdered 
by  the  son  of  Tarquin. 

He  was   succeeded   by   Tarquinius   Superbus   (535  to  510), 

Tarquin  the   Froud,   a   violent    and    tyrannical    nature,   who 

abandoned  the  statesmanlike  management  of  bis 

Swwrbni"  pi'odecessor.  He  extended  the  frontiers  of  Rome, 
by  the  conquest  of  Latium  and  the  reduction  of 
Gabii.  He  subdued  the  Hernici  and  some  cities  of  the  Volsci, 
and  founded  the  colonies  of  Signia  and  Luceria,  to  confirm  his 
conquests.  He  gave  tt^  final  form  to  the  Cloaca  Uasima,  and 
built  the  Capitoline  Temple.  He  also  acquired  the  Sibylline 
Books,  which  contained  oracles  about  the  futiu'e  of  Rome,  and 
placed  them  in  a  subterraneous  sanctuary.  At  last,  when  the 
tyranny  of  himself  and  his  sons  became  insupportahle,  he  was 
driven  from  the  throne  by  the  instrumentality  of  Brutus,  and 
settled  in  Coere.  The  royal  dignity  was  abolished — the  name, 
indeed,  of  king  became  in  Borne  an  object  partly  of  detesta- 
tion and  partly  of  derision— and  a  republican  government,  with 
two  consuls  at  its  head,  was  established  in  its  place.  In  529 
B.C.,  the  Roman  republic,  the  most  famous  government  which 
has  ever  existed  in  the  world,  began  its  triumphal  career. 

Instead  of  discussing  at  length  what  amount  of  truth  there 
is  in  these  legends,  it  will  be  better  to  state  at  once  what  is  the 
Bnriy  fiial   conclusion   ot  competent  scholars  with  re- 

Roman  gard  to  the  early  condition  of  Rome.  It  is 
Htatory.  probable  that  in  early  times  three  tribes  occupied 
the  territory  of  the  city  of  Rome,  each  living  in  a  separate  and 
independent  community.  It  is  said  that  they  bore  the  names 
of  Bamnes,  Titles,  and  Lucerea  The  Ramnes  were  of  Latin 
origin,  and  were  probably  the  first  comers,  having  perhaps 
seceded  from  Alba  Longa.  The  name  looks  as  if  it  were 
associated  with  the  names  of  Roma,  Romulus,  and  Remus.  They 
were  established  in  a  fortified  position  on  the  Palatine  Hil), 
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aarrounded  by  walla  io  the  form  of  &  square,  aocl  called  Roma 
Qoadrata,  traces  of  which  still  remain.  The  ground  on  which 
Rome  was  built  was  called  the  Septimontium,  consisting  of 
Hven  bills  or  montes,  although  it  pORsibl;  meant  a  district  as 
well  as  a  hill.  The  names  of  these  seven  montes 
were  Palatium,  Velia,  Fagutal,  Subura,  Germalus,  Suii "^ 
Oppius,  and  Gispius.  The  seven  hills  of  modem 
poetrj,  as  defined  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  Palatine,  Capitol, 
Aventine,  Quirinat,  Viminal,  E^uiline,  and  Oaelian,  although 
several  of  these  bore  the  name  of  CoUis  and  not  of  Mods.  The 
Titles  were  of  Sabine  origin,  and  were  settled  in  the  Cotlis 
QoirinallB,  the  Luceres  were  probably  the  last  comers,  and  were 
established  on  the  Mons  Oaelius.  Livy  says  that  their  origin 
was  uncertain,  and  there  are  two  modem  theories  about  them, 
one  that  they  were  of  Etruscan  origin,  the  other  that  they  are 
lAtins  who  came  to  Borne  under  Tullius  Hoetilius  after  the 
destruction  of  Alba  Longa.  There  was  always  a  jealousy 
between  the  Uontani  and  tile  Collini,  the  Mount  men  and  the 
Hill  men,  but  eventually  the  three  communities  came  together 
to  form  a  single  state,  with  the  Capitoline  as  the  seat  of  the 
common  sanctuary,  under  the  name  of  Ci vitas  Roma. 

At  a  later  period,  Serriua  Tullius  surrounded  the  community 
over  which  he  ruled  with  a  wall,  which  included,  besides  the 
old  Septimontium,  the  Quirinal,  Viminal,  Caelian,      ^^u  ^f 
Aventine,  and  Capitoline,  and  many  fragments  of       Sarritu 
which  now   erist.     The  space  thus   included   is       Tnlliw. 
the  most  famous  Id  history,  as  it  held  the  Forum,  which  lies 
between   the  Palatine  and    the    Capitol,  the    Comittum,   the 
Arz  or  citadel  overlooking  the  foram,  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  the  church  of  Ara  Coeli,  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
CapitolinuB  at  the  other  end.     A  new  wall  necessitated  a  new 
pomoerium — that  is  the  space  immediately  outside  the  walls, 
which    separated   the   consecrated    city,  the  urbs  or  templum, 
from  the  territory  of  Rome,  the  Ager  Romanus.     It  was  a  rule 
that  no  army  should  come  within  the  walls  of  Rome ;  if  the 
people   had   to  assemble   in   arms,    they   met  in  the   Campus 
Martins,   the  flat  ground    lying   between   the  Tiber  and  the 
Capitol,  on  which  a  large  portion  of  modem  Rome  is  now  built. 
The  official  name  of  the  Roman  citizens  was  quirites,  which  has 
received  many  explanations,  but  is  probably  con-      oaMi^m 
nected  with  a  Sabine  word,  cum  or  quing,  signi-       *^" 
fying  a    lance  or  a  spear — quirites,    therefore,  meaning   the 
men  of  the  spear.     In  later  times  it  signified  citisens  instead  of 
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Hotdiers,   C&euar  once   quelling   a   mutiny   b;    addressing    hia 
Boldiers  as  quiritea.     The  quirites  were  ftgain  divided  into  two 
classes,  patricii,    citizens  with   full   rights,    and  citizens  with 
FAtrioUna      iaferior   rights  called  clientes  and    plebe.      The 
and  patricii    comprised    those    who    were    bj'    birth 

Flabaiaiii.  membei'B  of  the  three  original  tribes.  The  word 
signifies  those  who  have  fathers,  that  is,  those  who  derive  their 
descent  from  fathers  in  distinction  from  those  who,  like  the  plebs, 
derived  their  descent  from  mothers.  The  clientes  were  persons 
residing  at  Borne  who  had  to  be  represented  in  all  matters 
which  had  to  do  with  the  duties  of  citizenship  by  a  patronus, 
who  must  be  a  patrician.  The  pleba  differed  from  the  clientes 
in  the  fact  that  a  plebeian  had  no  patronus.  It  is  not  pre- 
cisely known  how  they  came  ioto  existence.  The  clientes 
gradually  disappeared,  and  the  plebs  became  more  and  more 
important. 

Each  of  the  fundamental  divisions  of   Ramnea,  Tities,  and 
Lucerea  was  divided  into  ten  curiae.     There  were,  therefore, 
thirty  curiae  in  the  state.     The  curiae  were  com- 
QmtoB*"        posed  of  a  number  of  gentes,  which  were  originally 
local,  but  afterwardn  ceased  to  he  so.     The  gens 
was  a  mast  important  institution,  and  exercised  a  great  influence 
over  Koman  life.     If  there  were  no  other  heirs,  the  members  of 
the  geuB  succeeded  to  the  estate,  and  each  gens  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  an  especial  divinity  ;  indeed,  the  fact  that  they  attended 
the  family  sacrifices  was  a  sign  that  men  belonged  to  a  gens. 
The  members  of  the  gens  were  buried  in  a  common  cemetery. 

A  number  of  changes  which  took  place  in  the  times  of  the 
kings  bear  the  name  of  Servius  TulUus.     The  city  was  divided 
into  four  regions,  and  each  of  the  four  tribes  corresponding  to 
these  comprised  all  citizens  of  full  age  who  lived  in  one  I'^ion. 
The   ti-ibe   became   the   ailministrative   unit  for  taxation  and 
Taxation        military  service.     Servius  also  made  the  taxation 
and  KllltatT  and  the  military  service  imposed  upon  the  citizen 
Sarwee.  depend    upon    his  taxable   property,  which   was 

assessed  evei-y  five  years.  Military  service  was  made  compul- 
sory upon  all  citizens,  excepting  the  very  poorest.  They  were 
divided  according  to  their  wealth  into  five  classes,  each  of  which 
furnished  to  the  army  a  fixed  number  of  centuries  or  companies. 
They  had  to  ai'm  themselves  and  to  feed  themselves  in  the  field, 
and  those  who  were  too  poor  to  do  this  were  employed  as 
militai'y  artisans  or  as  musicians. 

The  King  was  elected  for  life  and  was  irresponsible.     He  was 
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chosen  hy  the  Comitia,  accepted  by  the  Senate,  consecrated  by  an 
aagur,  and  be  received  the  aupi-eme  authority  of  the  imperium  by 
the  vote  of  the  people.     The  imperium  remaioed     ^^ 
throughout    Koman    history   the  reservoir  from  ^™«. 

which  all  authority  flowed  ;  it  comprised  alt  military  and  judicial 
power,  including  the  power  of  life  and  death.  The  king  was 
treated  with  great  honour,  but  he  was  a  constitutional  and  not 
an  absolute  monarch,  aa  his  power  was  limited  by  the  well  defined 
authority  of  the  paterfamilias,  the  gens,  and  the  senate,  by 
the  power  of  the  people  exercised  in  the  comitium,  and  above 
all  by  the  conventions  of  government  as  expressed  by  what 
was  called  the  Mas  Majorum,  or  traditional  custom.  The 
principal  officers  of  the  king  were  the  Tribunus  Gelerum,  who 
commanded  the  cavalry,  and  the  Fraefectus  Urbi,  who  governed 
Rome  in  the  king's  absence.     The  Senate  was  at  gMnt. 

this   time  nominated  by  the  king  from  among  the  " 

heads  of  the  patrician  families.  It  consisted  at  first  of  a,  hundred 
members,  but  was  afterwards  raised  to  three  hundred.  It  acted 
as  a  royal  council,  especially  in  matters  where  tradition  was 
concerned,  and  it  had  the  right  of  ratifying  or  annulling  the 
votes  of  the  people.  The  Senate  was  never,  strictly  speaking,  a 
legislative  body;  it  merely  gave  advice  expressed  in  decrees;  but 
these  decrees  often  had  the  force  of  law.  The  only  representa- 
tive asaembly  was  the  Comitia  Curiata,  in  which  all 
citizens  voted — patricians,  clients,  and  plebeians,  c^^ 
Their  votes  were  always  given  by  curies,  each 
curia  consisting  of  a  number  of  gentes.  They  decided  on 
peace  and  war,  and  conferred  citizenship.  They  voted  separately 
in  an  order  determined  by  lot,  and  so  when  sixteen  curies  had 
voted  there  was  no  reason  to  call  upon  the  rest.  Ibis  assembly 
existed  after  the  abolition  of  royalty,  but  it  had  then  no  political 
power. 

Under  the  republic,  the  social  unit  of  the  state  was  the 
Family,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  paterfamilias,  the  father 
of  the  family.  He  bad  almost  unlimited  authority  >  qii,  p  >< 
he  was  the  head  of  the  family  religion,  and  the 
solo  owner  of  the  family  property,  including  slaves.  He  had 
over  the  members  of  his  family  the  power  of  life  and  death. 
These  powers  were  afterwards  modified  by  law  and  custom. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  republic  was  to  pass  a  law  by 
which  no  citizen  covdd  be  killed  or  scourged  by  a  magistrate 
without  having  the  power  of  appealing  to  the  people.  This  was 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  Rome. 
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iiy  tbti  orgtmiBatioD  ascribed  to  Seivius  TulliuB,  tbe  citizens 
were  divided  into  five  classes  according  to  their  wealth.     These 
ClaiMt         classes  were  further  divided  into  188  centuries  for 
and  military  and  political  purposes.    Of  these  centnries 

CentnilM.     the  first  eighteen  consisted  of  those  persons  who 
had  the  money  and  the  permission  to  provide  themselves  with  a 
horse  and  to  serve  on  horseback,  called  in  Latin  Eqiiites,  which 
is  generally  translated  by  the  name  of  Knights. 
^  The  first  class  was  further  divided  into   eighty 

centuries,  tbe  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  into  twenty  each, 
and  the  fifth  class  into  thirty.  There  was  also  a  division  between 
elder  and  younger,  the  line  being  drawn  on  the  age  of  forty-seven. 
Other  citizens  who  did  not  belong  to  a  class  were  not  altogether 
excluded  from  the  centuries  or  from  the  right  of  voting.  There 
were  the  four  centuries  of  tbe  workers  in  wood,  the  workers  in 
brass,  the  military  bands,  and  the  unarmed  substitutes.  The 
citizens  who  did  not  belong  to  a  class,  or  to  one  of  the  four  last 
mentioned  centuries,  were  collected  into  a  single  century  and 
Prol  tuii  "^ll^  proletarii,  a  name  which  seems  to  imply 
^  that  their  only  function  was  that  of  adding  to  the 

imputation  of  the  country,  and  which  is  the  origin  of  the  word 
proletariate  with  which  we  are  familiar.  They  were  also  called 
Capite  censi,  oi'  counted  by  heads.  They  took  no  pait  in  military 
service,  but  they  had  a  vote,  and  thus  the  whole  number  of  the 
centuries  was  193.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  equites  and  the 
first  class  voted  together,  tbe  number  of  96  centnries  would  form 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  whole,  bo  that  they  could  carry 
anything  they  please<l.  Also  the  centiu'ies  of  the  younger  and 
the  older  had  equal  votes ;  whereas,  according  to  modem  statis- 
tics, the  younger  would  have  been  twice  as  numerous.  Tlius  we 
see  that  the  Servian  constitution,  although  it  gave  every  one  a 
vote,  also  gave  great  preponderance  to  wealth  and  age. 

We  can  see  thie  by  the  effect  of  tbe  moi'O  democratic  measures 
carried  about  241   b.c,  when  the  number  of  the  local  tribes 
Conititu-       '"^  raised  to  thirty-five,  and  the  value  of  the 
tlcnal  copper  as  was  reduced.    Tbe  local  tribe  now  became 

<*"'K9*'  the  basis  of  the  division  into  centuries,  five  senior 
and  five  junior.  The  eighteen  centnries  of  the  horsemen  re- 
mained, but  each  of  the  othei'  classes  had  seventy  centuries,  the 
five  subordinate  centuries  remaining  as  before.  This  made  a 
complete  number  of  373  centuries,  of  which  tbe  absolute  majority 
was  187.  Under  this  new  arrangement,  the  equites  and  the 
first  class  together  hail  only  88  votes  out  of  373,  instead  of  88 
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out  of  198,  80  that  the  pririlege  ot  wealth  was  greatly  reduced, 
but  that  of  age  preserred. 

The  coDStitutional  history  of  Rome  is  to  a  great  extent  the 
story  oF  a  struggle  of  the  plebeians  witli  the  patricians,  first  for 
an  equal,  then  for  a  predominant  share  in  the  government  of 
the  state.  When  the  republic  first  came  into  existence,  all 
magistracies  belonged  exclusively  to  the  patricians,  but  when 
the  plebs  seceded  to  the  AventiDe  in  494  B.C.,  * 
and  demanded  a  share  in  the  administration,  two  ^^1,^ 
magistracies  were  created  which  were  exclusively 
plebeian.  These  were  the  Iribunesbip,  which  afterwards  became 
the  most  important  office  in  the  state,  and  the  Plebeian  Aedile- 
ship,  which  gave  the  plebeians  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
city.  At  this  time  the  most  powerful  office  in  Rome  was  the 
Consulate,  and  for  this  the  plebeians  naturally  desired  to  be 
eligible,  and  fifty  years  after  the  secession  a  compromise  was 
effected  by  which  they  could  be  elected  bi  an  office  called  a 
Military  Tribunate  with  consular  power.  It  was  not  till  367 
that  alaw  was  passed,  in  the  consulate  of  Licinius,  ,^ 
that  not  only  might  plebeians  be  admitted  to  the  nj^nt)^ 
Consulship,  but  one  of  the  consuls  must  always 
be  a  plebeian,  so  that  there  might  be  two  plebeian  consuls,  but 
there  could  only  be  one  patrician.  In  the  year  421,  plebeians 
were  admitted  to  the  Quttestorship,  but  no  plebeian  quaestor 
was  elected  till  the  year  409.  After  the  passing  of  the  Licinian 
Law,  the  opposition  of  the  patricians  rapidly  disappeared,  and 
plebeians  were  made  eligible  to  the  Curule  Aedileahip  in  364, 
to  the  Dictatorship  in  356,  to  the  Censorship  in  351,  and  in  339 
a  law  provided  that  one  of  the  Censors  must  be  a  plebeian. 
But  the  conservatism  of  Rome  was  such  that  two  plebeian  censorK 
were  not  elected  until  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  it  had 
become  legally  possible.  The  last  conquest  of  the  plebeians  was 
admission  to  the  Praetorship — indeed,  we  find  that  the  privilege 
most  jealously  guarded  by  all  classes  is  that  of  being  judged  by 
the  order  to  which  they  belong,  and  no  plebeian  might  be 
Praetor  till  the  year  337.  We  thus  see  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  republic,  the  patricians  formed  an  aristocracy  of  birth, 
which  bad  the  exclusive  possession  of  complete  civic  rights. 
Clients  and  plebeians  could  not  intermarry  with  patricians, 
they  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  Senate,  they  could  not  be 
magistrates  or  priests.  It  required  a  bitter  struggle  of  more 
than  two  hundred  years  to  place  these  two  orders  in  a  position 
of  political  equality.     The  horsemen,  who  formed  a  lower  aristo- 
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Gracy  of  wealth,  boliling  a  poxltion  something  like  that  of 
b.ironets  with  reference  to  peers,  were  altered  by  the  title  being 
given  to  wealth;  men  of  no  particular  extraction,  especially  to  the 
publicans,  the  wealthy  farmers  of  the  public  revenue.  Rome 
also  contained  a  laige  number  of  foreigners  and  elavee,  who 
were,  of  course,  not  citizens.  The  slaves  were  very  Dumerous — 
at  a  later  period  more  than  double  the  number  of  citizens. 
They  were  under  the  absolute  power  of  their  masters. 

We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the  origin  and  importance  of 
the  various  B<Hnan  magistrates  whom  we  have  already  men- 

tioned.     These  were,  in  the  chronological  cn^er  of 
^t^T**^'     their  institution,  consuls,  quaestors,  tribunes  and 

aediles  of  the  plebs,  censors,  praetors,  and  curule 
aediles.  There  were  also  magistrates  only  occaHionally  appointed, 
such  uR  the  dictator  and  the  master  of  the  horse.  Magistrates 
wore  invested  with  certain  powers  and  attributes,  the  more 
important  of  which  were  mq/'etlas  and  tmjperium.  Majestas, 
which  is  imperfectly  translated  by  Majesty,  first  belonged  to 
the  kings,  then  passed  to  the  people,  and  was  conferred  by 
the  people  upon  its  magistrates.  Any  one  who  did  not  respect 
their  majesty  was  guilty  of  a  crime  and  must  be  punished. 
The  ci'ime  of  laeea  majedas,  or  lete  majeete,  as  it  was  called 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  took  a  large  extension  in  the  Roman 
empire,  and  is  now  of  importance  in  Germany.  In  the  presence 
of  a  magistrate  the  people  rose  from  their  seats,  uucovered 
their  heads,  got  out  of  his  way  in  the  streets,  and,  if  they  were 
on  horseback,  dismounted  from  their  horses.  Similar  respect 
was  shown  by  magistrates  of  lower  rank  to  those  of  higher 
rank  than  themselves.     The  word  imperiutn,  which  we   have 

already  mentioned,  requires  cai-eful  consideration. 
MMriam       ^"  '''^  ^^^  place  it  implies  high  military  command. 

Magistrates  invested  with  this  power  commanded 
in  chief  the  armies  entrusted  to  them  by  the  Senate,  conducted 
war,  disposed  of  budgets,  concluded  truces  with  the  enemy,  and 
could  coin  money  in  their  own  name  outside  Rome.  It  also 
gave  certain  judicial  powers — at  one  time  indeed,  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  which  was  afterwards  confined  to  the  dictator. 
The  imperium  also  gave  the  right  of  summoning  or  arresting 
a  fellow-citizen,  but  his  home  always  remained  inviolable.  The 
different  magistrates  possessed  different  degrees  of  imperium, 
the  dictator  having  the  highest,  the  consul  less,  and  the  praetor 
still  less.  The  extent  of  their  imperium  was  shown  by  the 
number  of  lictors  who  went  before  them,  carrying  axes  tied  up  in 
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bundle  of  rods.  The  dictator  bad  twenty-four,  the  consul  twelve, 
and  the  praetor  biz.  The  competence  of  a  ma^strate  was  known 
aa  his  potestas ;  indeed,  &t  a  later  period,  the  word  potegtaa  meant 
a  magistrate  in  I^tin,  and  the  title  passed  to  the  podest^,  the 
supreme  judicial  officer  in  the  cities  of  medieval  Italj', 

The  first  magistrates  in  Rome  were,  of  course,  the  Consuls, 
the  word  probablj  meaning  colleagues.  There  were  two  of 
them,  possessing  equal  power.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  characteristics  of  the  Roman  govern-  comoIb 
meut  was  the  existence  of  a  number  of  colleges 
of  magistrates,  all  of  whom  had  equal  power  and  were  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  This  would  certainty  have  produced 
frequent  deadlocks  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  strong  political 
sense  of  the  Boman  people ;  indeed  it  sometimes  did,  as  when 
Bibulos  said  that  he  intended  to  observe  the  heavens  during 
tiie  whole  period  of  bis  colleague  Caesar's  consulship;  but, 
as  a  rule,  it  worked  extremely  well.  When  fir.'t  created,  the 
consuls  were  invested  with  the  whole  of  the  royal  authority, 
excepting  that  which  pertained  to  the  kings  as  priests,  which 
was  mainly  given  to  the  Pontifex  Masimus.  They  bad  the 
imperium  regium  and  the  potegtat  regia,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  imperium  belonged  equally  to  both  the  consuls 
and  that  it  only  lasted  foi*  a  year.  But  by  the  creation 
of  other  offices,  and  by  the  growing  power  of  the  >Senate  and 
the  plebeian  assemblies,  it  was  gradually  circumscribed,  though 
it  always  remained  very  considerable.  At  times  they  were 
the  administrative  heads  of  the  state,  presiding  over  the 
Comitia  and  the  Senate.  They  watched  over  the  public  security, 
,  and  were  the  natural  representatives  of  the  people ;  they  con- 
trolled the  enrolment  of  the  army,  and  nominated  the  princi- 
pal officers.  When  out  of  Rome  and  beyond  the  pomoerium, 
each  consul  had  the  right  to  command  a  consular  army,  con- 
sisting of  two  legions,  and  of  as  many  allies,  which  command 
was  assigned  to  him  by  the  Senate.  As  a  rule,  the  two 
consuls  remained  at  Borne  for  the  first  months  after  their 
election,  and  then  went  simultaneously  to  their  provinces. 

When  the  plebeians  were  admitted  to  the  Consulship  in  367, 
the  patricians  asked  for  and  obtained  a  compensation  for  the 
sacrifice  which  they  were  making ;  thiiretore  the 
power  of  civil  jurisdiction  was  taken  away  from      p™t«™. 
the  consuls  and  given  to  a  new  patrician  magistrate 
called  a  Praetor,  the  patricians  naturally  objecting  to  being 
tried  by  any  one  but  their  peers.     However,  thirty  years  later, 
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the  plebeians  were  a<imitted  to  the  praetorsfaip.  From  242  B.C., 
in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  foreigners  to  Kome,  two 
Praetors  were  elected  annually,  one  being  called  the  Praetor 
Urbanus,  and  the  other  the  Praetor  Peregrinus.  Tbis  number 
was  eventually  increased  to  eight.  The  praetor,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  colleague  of  the  consuls,  could  act  as  their 
deputy,  during  their  absence  from  Rome,  but  his  special 
function  was  to  try  civil  suits  between  citizens.  The  ancient 
civil  law  of  Rome,  partly  codified  in  the  XII.  Tables,  was 
seldom  altered  by  direct  legislation,  so  that  it  was  left  to 
the  praetor  to  supply  its  deficiences,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Common  Law  of  England  has  been  modified  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  Praetor  Peregrinus  had  the 
special  duty  of  deciding  suits  in  which  foreigners  were  in- 
volved, and  his  decisions  had  therefore  a  greater  extension 
and  a  greater  novelty  than  those  of  his  colleague  the  Praetor 
Urbanua. 

The  Censors  were  established  in  the  year  443  as  a  patrician 

magistracy,  to  undertake  certain  duties  which  had  up  to  this 

time  been  performed  by  the  consuls.     As  a  rule 

roe  mubo  .  ^^  censors  were  chosen  from  people  of  consular 
rank.  They  were  elected,  in  principle,  for  five  years,  but 
some  years  after  their  creation  it  was  decreed  that  the  office 
should  only  last  for  a  year  and  a  half,  leaving  an  interval 
between  the  abdication  of  each  censor  and  the  election  of 
a  successor,  which  we  may  imagine  as  a  welcome  relief  to 
the  Roman  people.  Their  power  gradually  grew  in  import- 
ance. It  at  first  only  concerned  the  census  of  the  population, 
but  it  eventually  developed  into  a  general  right  of  superinten- 
dence over  the  morals  of  the  citizens,  a  duty  which  became 
more  important  when  they  were  entrusted  with  the  Formation 
of  the  Senate,  The  censors  thus  became  the  guardians  of  the 
material  and  moral  basis,  the  mo*  majorum,  the  traditional 
morality  on  which  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  republic  was 
founded.  They  were  spoken  of  as  the  most  holy  magistrates, 
and  they  were  distinguished  by  wearing  a  tc^a  entirely  of 
purple.  The  great  census  took  place  in  the  Campus  Martins. 
Every  father  of  a  family  bad  to  appear  before  the  censors 
and  to  declare,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  the  names  of  himself 
and  his  family,  his  age,  and  his  fortune.  This  informalaon 
was  written  down  on  a  roll,  and  the  taxation  was  based  upon 
it.  After  this  a  review  was  held  in  the  town  of  all  the  equitee 
possessing  a  horse  provided  at  the  public  expense.     Each  horse- 
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man  of  alt  the  eighteen  centuries  led  his  faorae  past  the  censors. 
If  everything  was  satisfactory  he  vas  allowed  to  paaa  on, 
but  if  be  was  too  old  or  too  fat,  or  not  respectable,  he  waa 
ordered  to  sell  his  horse,  and  he  ceased  to  be  aa  equea.  Careful 
lists  were  then  prepared  of  all  the  citizens,  which  were  kept 
in  the  archives  of  the  censors,  authentic  copies  being  deposited 
in  the  librarium  and  in  the  Capitol.  The  censors  in  the  capa- 
city of  inquisitors,  or  of  inquirers  into  the  private  lite  and 
moral  conduct  of  the  citizens,  might  condemn  and  punish 
cowardice,  perjury,  lusury,  celibacy  without  due  cause,  criminal 
conduct,  bad  administration  of  property,  lax  education  of 
children,  cruelty  towards  slaves.  As  a  punishment  they  might 
remove  a  man  from  the  Senate,  from  the  Equites,  or  from 
his  tribe,  or  they  might  give  him  a  bad  mark,  a  noia  eemoriii, 
as  it  was  called,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  moral  rebuke. 
The  census  was  closed  by  a  great  act  of  national  purification 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  in  the  presence  of  the  newly  consti- 
tuted army.  At  this  there  was  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  pigs, 
sheep,  andbidls — a  «uotWaun/)a  as  it  was  called— and  the  whole 
ceremony  bore  the  name  of  Lustratio,  and  the  five  years' 
taking  of  office  of  the  censors  was  called  a  lustrum.  By  tbe^e 
ceremonies  the  censors  were  said  condere  lustrum — to  close  tlie 
lustrum.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  supremacy  gained  by  a  people 
which  conducted  its  affairs  with  such  carefulness  and  dignity  ! 

The  Tribunate  of  the  Plebs,  which  now  claims  our  attention, 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  m&gistrades  which  ever  existed 
in  any  government.  The  Tribunes,  whose  crea- 
tion has  already  been  mentioned,  were  originally  iJlbmiet. 
two,  but  they  gradually  increased  in  number, 
and,  after  the  year  467,  less  than  forty  years  after  their  first 
establishment,  they  were  always  ten.  'fiieir  primitive  object 
was  to  assist  the  plebeians  against  a  too  forcible  exercise  of  the 
consular  authority,  and  they  did  this  by  intercession  and  by  velo. 
Indeed,  they  introduced  the  latter  word  into  political  language. 
The;  had  no  actual  competence  in  either  administrative,  judicial, 
or  military  affairs,  but  they  had  a  certain  right  of  coercion. 
Their  persons  were  inviolable,  and  they  were  irresponsible  for 
their  actions.  They  had  the  right  and  the  duty  of  protecting 
any  plebeian  who  asked  for  their  assistance,  and  for  this  pur* 
pose  their  doors  were  always  open,  and  they  could  not  absent 
tbemselvea  from  Bome  for  more  than  a  single  day.  Their 
assistance  might  be  claimed  by  the  patricians  as  well  as  by  the 
plebeiana     Their  Veto  was  applicable  to  all   official  acts,  as 
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well  as  to  decisions  of  the  consuls  anil  of  the  Senate.     They 
could  even  arrest  ntagistrates  and  compel  them  to  answer  ques- 

tiona  in  the  forum.  It  was  au  opposition  crystal- 
TBe  ¥»».  \\gf^  jQto  an  office,  and  unless  the  Romans  had 
been  gifted  with  a  genius  for  compromise  it  would  have  made 
all  government  impossible.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  see  bov 
the  Roman  government  can  have  been  carried  on  with  the 
double  difficulty  of  the  colleges  of  officers  and  the  Tribunate 
of  the  plebs.  There  is  no  recoi-d  of  a  similar  office  having 
existed  elsewhere,  and  it  remains  an  enigma  in  political  science. 
The  Aediles  were  at  first  nominated  by  the  tribunes,  but  after 
471  they  were  elected  by  the  Concilia  Plebis.  Tbeir  dntieewere 
to  look  after  the  buildings  of  the  city,  the  supply  of  corn,  and 
the  solemn  games.  The  duty  of  the  Quaestors  was  to  guard  the 
public  treasury,  and  their  number  gradually  increased  from 
two  to  twenty.  Every  milit'iry  commander  and  governor  of  a 
province  was  attended  by  a  quaestor,  who  had  charge  of  the 
commisRariat  and  of  the  military  chest.  Xbe  office  was  generally 
held  by  young  men,  and  was,  indeed,  the  first  to  which  a 
candidate  for  public  life  aspired. 

Having  described  the  important  parts  of  the  Roman  republic, 
it  remains  to  narrate  how  the  citizens  conducted  tbeir  affairs 

in  the  public  meetings  which  are  necessary  parts 
HMtlnn       "^^  *  ^"^^  government.     The  meetings  of  citizens 

in  Rome  for  public  purposes  bear  three  names — 
Ooncilium,  Contio,  and  Comitia.  A  meeting  of  any  kind  which 
was  not  contio  or  comitia  was  oalled  concilium  ;  a  meeting  duly 
summoned  at  which  there  was  only  discussion  but  no  voting 
was  called  contio ;  a  meeting  at  which  there  was  voting  but  no 
discussion  was  called  comitia.  Of  the  comitia,  there  were  three 
kinds,  the  Curiata,  the  Centuiiatn,  and  the  Tiibota ;  there  wei-e 
also  the  Concilia  Plebis,  which  grndualjy  assumed  an  increasingly 

great   importance.      The  Curiata   had  been  the 
Cnilata.        '•"^st  important  meeting  under   the  kings,  but 

under  the  republic  it  gradually  fell  into  desuetude, 
and  was  only  held  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  lex  de  imperiQ, 
In  this  case  it  conrtiste*!  of  thirty  lictors  and  three   augurs. 

The   Ccnturiatft   had    now    become   the    leading 
C^ni^ta.   assembly,  and  it  could   only  be   summoned    by 

some  one  who  possessed  the  imperium.  It  re- 
presented the  people  in  arms,  just  as  in  the  national  meetings, 
held  once  a  year  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  the  citizens  who 
come  together  have  an  umbrella  in  one  band  and  a  rusty  old 
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award  in  the  other.     It  was  held  in  the  Campus  Martiue  out- 
side the  city  walls,  aa  no  armed  force  might  meet  within  the 
city.    At  the  time  of  meeting  a  red  flag  was  hoiated  on  the 
Janicolum   on   the  other  side  of   the  Tiber,  which  was  also 
occapied  by  a  militarj  post.     The  moment  the  flag  was  with- 
drawn the  meeting  stopped,  a  survival  of  the  time  when  the 
right  bajik  of  the  river  was  enemies'  territory,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  flag  meant  a  possible  invasion  of  the  Etruscans. 
The  Comitia  Tributa  was  a  meeting  of  the  whole    j^,  Comltla 
people  assembled  in  tribes.     The  Concilia  Flebis    Tiitmta  and 
were  meetings  of  the  plebs  alone,  summoned  and    ConoUla 
presided  over  by  their  own  magistntee.    They   Pl'Ws. 
passed  resolutions,  called  plebiscita  or  plebisdtes,  which  were, 
ID  the  first  instance,  binding  on  the  plebs  only. 

The  Comitia  could  only  meet  on  days  which  were  legal  for 
this  purpose.     The  nigbt  before  they  met,  the  auspices  had  to 
be  consulted.     The  assembly  came  together  at  daybreak,  and 
tlie  meeting   could   not  be  continued   after   sunset.     In    the 
(Comitia  CurJata  and  Tributa  the  curies  and  tribes 
voted  simultaneously,  but  in   the  Centuriata  a    ^^^ 
different  method  was  adopted.     Under  the  old 
»rrangement,  the  centuries  of  the  knights  were  called  upon  firet 
and  then  the  centuries  of  the  first  class,  and  if  they  agreed 
there  was  no  need  to  call  on  any  more,  as  they   formed  a 
majority  by  themselves.     But  after  the  reforms  of  241,  of  which 
ve  have  given  an  account,  one  century  of  the  first  class  was 
chosen  to  vote  first  by  lot^  and  this  was  called  the  centuria  pre- 
fogativa,  the  prerogative  century ;  then  followed  the  sixty-nine 
remaiuiijg  centuries  of  the  first  class,  the  twelve  centuries  of 
the  equites,  and  the  centuries  of  the  second  class,  and,  as  soon 
a«  a  majority  bad  been  obtained,  the  voting  ceased.     As  the 
ciujoiity  required  was  187,  it  was  necessary  to  go  down  as  low 
u  the  third  class.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the  Comitia 
might  be  interrupted  in  a  manner  which  would  seem  to  make 
it  impossible  to  cai'ry  on  business  at  all.     Indeed,    jfeans  of 
as  has  been  before  remarked,  unless  the  Romans    obstmotiBg 
had  been  gifted  with  an  un  usual  share  of  political    BiuiiieM. 
•opacity,  the  government  must  have  come  to  a  stop.     A  magis- 
trate might  not  hold  the  meeting  on  the  day  named,  or  might 
break   it  off  at  any  moment.     It  might  be  interrupted  by  a 
case  of  epilepsy,  a  diversion  easily  feigned  by  a  little  soap  and 
water,  or  a  sudden  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  or  by  an 
aognr'a  declaring  that  the  omens  were  unfavourable,  or  by  a 
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magistrate's  announcing  that  be  intended  to  watch  the  sky,  in 
which  case  nothing  could  be  done  until  he  had  finished.  Also 
if  a  magistrate  said  that  be  was  going  to  hold  a  meeting,  the 
first  meeting  must  be  broken  up,  as  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
two  meetings  at  the  same  time.  A  tribune  of  the  plebs  might 
also  break  up  a  meeting  at  any  time. 

Just  as  the  power  of  the  Comitia  Guriata  passed  to  the 
assembly  of  the  centuries,  so  that  of  the  centuries  passed  to 
that  of  the  tribunes,  but  the  more  important  magistrates  were 
elected  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  the  lesser  at  the  Tributa, 
while  the  plebeian  magistrates  were  chosen  at  the  Concilia 
Flebis.  The  Centuriata  was  by  far  the  predominant  power  of 
the  state  till  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Hortensia  in  286  b.c,  after 
which  its  influence  declined. 

The    RomaD   Senate   is  the  most    important  political  body 

which  has  ever  existed  in  the  world,  not  excepting  the  British 

Parliament.       The   Senate  bad   originally   been 

Th«Sanate.  ijjgtityted  by  the  kings,  but  when  they  were 
expelled  his  duty  passed  to  the  consuls,  or  to  the  dictator 
when  there  was  one.  The  Senate  was  at  first  exclusively 
patrician,  and  no  plebeian  senator  is  mentioned  till  F. 
Licinius  Calvus,  who  was  consular  tribune  in  the  year  400  and 
was  the  first  plebeian  who  held  a  consular  office.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century  the  choice  of  the  Senators  was 
transferred  from  the  consuls  to  the  censors.  Thus  the  election 
became  quinquennial  instead  of  annual.  The  censors  were 
bound  by  oath  to  choose  the  moat  worthy  citizens  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies,  for  a  senator  was  elected  for  life.  They  first  took  all 
persons  who  had  been  elected  to  offices,  down  to  the  Quaestor- 
ship,  since  the  last  election,  and  these  were  generally  sufficient  to 
fill  up  the  original  numbers.  As  the  magistracies  were  succes- 
sively opened  to  the  plebeians,  the  Senate  gradually  assumed  a 
plebeian  character,  and  the  censors  had  little  to  do  beside 
ratifying  the  popular  vote.  They  therefore  took  the  list,  from 
wbi(^  tbcy  removed  all  who  ha<l  died  or  had  been  degraded  since 
the  last  election,  and  any  whom  they  miglit  consider,as  unworthy 
of  the  distinction,  adding  the  names  of  those  who,  by  virtue  of 
their  office,  had  been  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  Senate  since 
the  last  election  without  being  actual  senators.  They  then 
declared  the  number  of  vacancies  and  filled  them  up,  it  being 
necessary  that  both  censors  should  concur  in  any  election  or 
omisNJon.  This  being  done,  the  official  liKt  of  the  Senate,  the 
Album  Senatorium  as  it  was  called,  was  solemnly  read  from  the 
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rostra  and  exhibited  for  public  inspection,  the  reasons  for  the 
exclusion  of  any  one  beiog  stated.  The  per!>on  whose  name 
atood  at  the  head  of  the  list  was  called  Princeps  Senatus,  a 
purely  bo&orary  distinction,  although  it  ia  probably  the  origin 
of  our  title  prince.  The  number  of  the  Senate  was  300  until 
Sulla  raised  it  to  600.  Tlie  aenators  wore  a  gold  ring,  a  tunic 
with  a  brottd  purple  Ktripe,  and  a  peculiarly  constructed  shoe,  do 
that  to  change  shoes  was  equivalent  to  becoming  a  senator. 
They  bad  special  seats  reserved  for  them  in  the  theatre  and 
in  the  games. 

The  Senate  usually  met  in  the  Curia  Hoetilia  in  the  Forum,  but 
occasionally  in  different  temples ;  the  building  which  served  for 
its  meetings  at  the  close  of  the  republic  still  exists  as  a  church 
onder  the  name  of  Sant'  Adriano,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
buildings  in  the  world.  The  bronze  gates  which  belonged  to  it 
are  now  the  portals  of  St,  John  I«teran.  To  carry  a  motion, 
a  certain  number  must  be  present,  and  therefore  a  count  out 
was  possible.  A  motion  made  in  the  Senate  was  called  a  relatio 
or  a  reference,  and  a  vote  passed  was  not  a  law  but  a  Senatus 
emsiiltwn,  that  is,  not  an  order,  but  a  piece  of  advice.  Indeed, 
the  Senate  was  not  a  legislative  but  an  advising  body.  It  was 
a  coDSultative  body  which  assisted  the  executive 
in  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  to  tha'sMatB 
it  all  executive  officers  were  bound  by  traditional 
castom  to  submit  all  important  measures,  administrative  or 
political,  before  their  execution.  Thus  the  influence  of  the 
Senate  grew  as  the  number  of  the  magistrates  increased.  Even 
the  highest  magistrates  shrank  from  engaging  in  a  conflict  with 
the  Senate,  composed,  as  it  ivas  of  ex-magistrates,  the  ^ite  of 
the  citizens,  who  preserved  their  dignity  for  life.  Therefore 
any  advice  it  gave  was  certain  to  be  accepted,  and  this  is  the 
secret  of  the  immense  power  which  the  Senate  exercised  in  the 
three  last  centuries  of  the  republic,  not  only  over  general 
policy  but  over  the  administrative  departments. 

The  Senate  had,  among  other  things,  the  control  of  foreign 
affairs.     The   right  of  declaring  war  or  making  peace  rested 
with   the  people ;   but   the  Senate   was   charged 
with     the    preliminary    negotiations.       Foreign       j^^^ 
embassies  Wf  re  introduced  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
Senate  sent  embsasiea  to  foreign  countries  ;  it  also  assigned  the 
provinces  to  the  several  governors,  regulated  the  budgets,  and 
declared  the  honours  they  were  to  receive.     Thus  while,  tech- 
nically, the  Senate  only  gave  advice,  and  did  not  pass  actual 
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laws,  the  persons  of  whom  it  was  composed,  aod  the  remarkable 
complex  of  powers  which  was  included  to  its  grasps  and  a  few 
of  which  we  have  meotioned,  made  it,  as  I  have  said,  the  most 
distinguished  and  important  political  body  which  has  ever  existed 
in  the  world. 

Two  important  functions  of  the  Senate  we  have  not  mentioned. 
Ooe  was  the  power,  in  an  extreme  crisis  of  the  state,  of  passing 

a  Tote  that  the  consuls  should  take  care  that  no 
1^^  harm  should  befall  the  republic.     This  established 

a  state  of  martial  law,  during  which  time  all  laws 
were  suspended,  and  naturally  the  use  of  it  and  the  duration 
of  it  were  jealously  watched.     The  other  was  the  cieation  of 

a  dictatorship,  an  extraordinary  office,  the  holder 
^J'J;^'      of   which    exercised   absolute    and   almost   royal 

power.  It  was  first  established  about  500  b.c, 
shortly  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  was  found  a  very 
useful  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  in  a  constitution  where  the 
ordinary  magistrates  were  subjected  to  such  a  number  of  checks. 
The  official  name  of  the  dictator  was  Master  of  the  Feople,  and 
the  manner  of  bis  appointment  was  peculiar.  When  the  Senate 
had  declared  its  opinion  that  a  dictator  ought  to  be  appointed, 
the  consul  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and,  in  absolute 
silence,  nominated  a  dictator.  After  his  appointment,  be  re- 
ceived the  imperium  by  the  vote  ot  the  curies.  His  importance 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  consul,  but  he  had  no  colleagues 
to  interfere  with  him,  and  he  was  more  independent  of  the 
senate.  His  imperium  was  superior  to  that  of  the  consul :  there 
was  no  appeal  against  his  actions,  and  he  was  irresponsible. 
He  was  supported  by  twenty-four  lictors,  carrying  the  rods 
with  the  axes.  1>uring  the  existence  of  a  dictator,  the  ordinary 
magistrates  did  not  abdicate,  but  they  lost  their  independence 
of  action,  as  they  could  only  act  with  the  dictator's  coDsent. 
The  tribunes  preserved  their  veto,  but  could  only  use  it  if 
the  dictAtor  violated  the  law,  as  he  was  still  bound  by  law  ; 
but  they  retained  their  other  powers,  and  the  dictator  was 
bound  to  respect  their  inviolability  of  person.  Every  dictator, 
after  his  appointment,  nominated  a  master  of  the  horse,  who 
bad  the  importance  of  a  consul,  but  not  the  imperium.  He 
abdicated  simultaneously  with  the  dictator.  The  last  dictator 
of  the  original  kind  was  appointed  in  216  b.o.  The  dictator- 
ships of  Sulla  and  Caesar  were  of  a  widely  different  character. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

GROWTH   or   THE  POWER   OF  ROME,   390-201   B.C. 

The  first  important  step  in  the  subjugation  of  Italy  by  the 
Romans  was  the  conquest  of  Yeii,  a  city  about  twelve  miles 
from  Rome,  surrouDiled  by  walls  seven  miles  in  ime 
circamference,  pierced  by  nine  gates.  The  siege  ConqnMt 
is  said  to  have  lasted  for  ten  years,  like  that  of  <•'  ^^■ 
Troy,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  existence  of  the  city,  a 
Roman  army  remained  in  the  field  year  after  year,  till  its 
object  was  accomplished.  Veii  surrendered  in  346  B.C.  to  the 
EDergy  of  Marcus  Furiua  Camillus,  who  thus,  as  Mommsen  says, 
opened  to  bis  countrymen  the  brilliant  and  perilous  career 
of  foreign  conquest.  The  conquest  of  Veii  gave  Rome  the 
possession  of  the  territory  as  far  as  the  Ciminian  forest.  The 
fateful  year  390  B.C.  witnessed  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  the 
defeat  of  the  Roman  army  at  the  Allia,  the  capture  and  the 
sock  of  Rome,  and  the  submission  of  its  inhabitants.  This 
victory,  however,  produced  no  lasting  effect.  It  deeply  im- 
pressed the  imagination  of  the  Romans  as  the  most  terrible  crisis 
of  their  youth,  but  it  left  them  stronger  for  action  than  before. 
Within  twenty  years  of  the  destruction  of  the  city,  the  colonies 
of  Sutrium  and  Nepete  were  founded.  A  Roman  colony  was 
merely  a  military  settlement,  a  handful  of  soldiers  placed  with 
their  wives  and  children,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population, 
to  guard  the  interests  of  the  majesty  of  Rome.  Caere,  twenty- 
seven  miles  from  Rome,  was  annexed  twenty  years  later,  but  its 
inhabitants  did  not  obtain  full  civic  rights  for  the  next  fifty 

During  the  next  half  century,  Rome  turned  her  attention 
principally  to  the  south.     The  two  most  dangerous    enemies 
of  Rome,  beyond  the  plain  of  Latium,  were  the      ^i^^  Aeqal 
Aequi,  who  lived  in  the  mountains  behind  Tivoli,      and  ths 
and  the  Volsci,  who  were  settled  in  the  hill  beyond      Vol»d. 
Monte  Cavo.     Of  these  the  Aequi  were  the  weaker.     In  order 
to  plant  a  wedge  between  these  two  adversaries,  the  Romans 
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built  the  formidable  fortresses  of  Core,  Norba,  ftnd  Sigoia.  Cora, 
oil  its  mountain  crag,  stilt  sbows  the  massive  Roman  waits  of 
this  period,  built  upon  the  remains  of  the  former  circumvalla- 
tions.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  delicate  temple  dedicated 
to  Hercules,  which  dates  from  the  time  of  Sulla.  At  Norba, 
now  called  Norma,  the  Cyctopean  walls  of  the  Volscians,  with 
their  four  gates,  form  a  more  conspicuous  object  than  the  later 
Roman  fortifications.  Segni  has  a  huge  gate  which  recalls  the 
wonders  of  Stonebenge,  and  bears  the  curious  modern  name  of 
the  Gate  of  the  Saracens.  The  Volsci  were  finally  defeated  by 
M.  Furius  Camillus,  the  conqueror  of  Veii,  and  the  low  country 
gradually  submitted  as  far  as  TeiTaciiia.  Colonies  were  estab- 
lished to  keep  the  newly  acquired  districts  in  order,  and  the 
country  was  incorporated  with  Rome. 

Rome  had  now  nothing  more  to   dread   from   the  enemies 

which  a  hundred  years  before  imperilled  her  very  existence. 

The  Latins      Within  the  limits  of  the  lowland  country  which 

and  tba  extended  from  the  Ciminian  forest  to  the  shores 

Hwuiouw.      of  Terracina,  she  was  by  far  the  sti'ongeat  power. 

She  had   achieved    this  position   with   the  assistance   of    her 

ancient   allies,  the   Latins   and   the  Hernicans,  and  she  was 

now  to  turn  her  arms  against  these  allies  themselves.     Disputes 

arose  in  the  Latin  League  which  naturally  led  to  war.     The 

most   important   Latin  fortresses,  which   crown   the  spurs    of 

the  Apennines  and  are  visible  from   Rome,  fell  one  by  one 

into  the  power  of  the  warrior  city.     The  Hernicans,  defendeil 

by  their  mountain  strongholds,  submitted  after  a  conflict   of 

four  years,  and    Rome  was   now  the    leader,  almost    indeed 

the  mistress,  of  those  subject  communities. 

This  marks  the  close   of   the   first  stage   of  the    union    of 
Italy  under  the  supremacy  of  Rome.     In    the  year  343    B.C. 
Rome  ^^^    authority   of    Rome   was  obeyed    from   the 

■npram*  Is     Monte    Cimino    in    the   north    to    the    Circeian 
Cantral  promontory  of  Monte  Circello  in  the  far  soutli, 

Italy.  which  overlooks  the   Bay   of    Naples.     She   was 

protected  by  a  circle  of  dependent  allies  and  colonies,  reachiog 
from  Sutri  in  Etruria  to  Sora  on  the  upper  Lii-is.  Rome 
had  become,  to  a  great  extent,  a  world  power.  The  news 
of  her  capture  by  the  Gauls  had  reached  even  Athens, 
and  in  343  she  made  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  attack  no  Latin 
town  which  was  subject  to  her,  but  if  any  should  have  re- 
nounced their  allegiance  they  might  be  plundered  and  sacked 
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by  the  Funic  invaders,  and  then  handed  back  to  the  migtrees 
whose  majeet;  they  had  contemaed. 

The  Bomans  now  found  themselTes  face  to  face  with  the 
Ssmnites,  and  a  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  Italy  ensued 
between  these  two  nations,  which  lasted  for  ^^ 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  Samnites  q^mj-a, 
in  their  earlier  history  had  to  contend  bodi 
with  the  Etruscans  and  with  the  Oreeks,  and  they  conquered 
by  seizing  Cumae  from  the  one  and  Capua  from  the  other. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  there  were  two  sections  of  the 
Samnite  race,  one  dwelling  in  the  hills,  and  preserving  the 
hardy  habits  of  their  forefathers,  the  other  corrupted  by 
the  Greek  demoralisation  of  the  plains.  Capua,  which  has 
become  a  proverb  for  luxurious  doth,  was  the  chief  town 
of  this  later  division.  The  Capuans  adopted  Greek  art, 
Greek  writing,  and  Greek  extravagance.  The  Samnite  stock, 
thus  divided  by  a  deep  chasm  of  conflicting  principle  and 
practice,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  compact  assault  of  Rome. 
Id  the  first  Samnite  war  the  Romans  were  assisted  by  the 
Samoitds  of  the  plains  against  the  Samnites  of  the  hills. 
The  Romans  were  victorious,  but  a  terrible  revolt  followed 
which  tJireatened  the  very  existence  of  the  ruling  city.  All 
the  Latin  towns,  even  Tusculum,  which  was  a  portion  of 
Rome  itself,  threw  off  the  Roman  yoke.  From  the  Campagna 
and  the  Latin  hills,  the  flame  of  rebellion  spread  to  Antium 
and  Terracina,  and  to  the  most  remote  allies  of  the  Romans, 
the  cities  of  the  Campanian  plains.  The  position  of  Rome 
was  critical ;  the  legions  which  had  crossed  the  Liris  were 
cut  off  from  home,  and  only  a  decisive  victory  could  save 
l^em.  This  was  gained  at  a  place  called  Trifanum,  somewhere 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  in  340  B.C.,  when  the  Consul 
Titns  Manlius  Torquatus  entirely  crushed  the  united  Latins 
and  Campanians.  Two  years  more  sufficed  to  bring  the  whole 
country  into  complete  subjection. 

The  result  of  the  crushing  of  this  rebellion  was  to  change 
entirely  the  nature  of  the  position  of  Rome  towards  the 
Latin  confederacy.  The  historic  Latin  League  £,^  of  t^e 
was  abolished,  and  its  memory  was  only  preserved  Latin 
by  the  yearly  Latin  festival  upon  the  Alban  Lesyue. 
Meant.  Most  of  the  common  land  of  the  league  bec£ 
Roman  territory  ;  Antium  and  Terracina,  the  two  most  im- 
portant of  the  VolBcian  coast  towns,  were  settled  as  colonies, 
and  the  orators'  platfoi'm  in  the  Forum,  which  has  perpetuated 
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to  our  own  time  the  name  of  rottra,  derived  its  title  from 
its  being  decorated  with  the  be&ks  of  the  gslle>'a  which  were 
taken  in  the  port  of  Antium  and  were  found  to  be  unservice- 
able. The  lAtin  communities  were  forbidden  to  intermarry 
or  to  hold  commercial  relations  with  each  other.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  hold  federal  councils  or  to  combine  togeth^ 
in  any  way.  The  only  tie  which  existed  between  them  waa 
a  common  connection  with  Rome,  and  thia  was  based  upon 
separate  treaties  between  the  capital  and  each  individual  state. 
The  submission  of  Campania  was  secured  by 
wmpuua.  ^y^fj^  harBher  measures.  The  creation  of  new 
tribes  implied  incorporation  with  Rome,  and  colonies  were 
established  at  Galvi  in  the  centre  of  the  Campanian  plain, 
and  at  Ceprano,  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Liris.  The 
settlement  of  the  lowlands  was  now  complete. 

The  second  Samnite  war,  as  it  is  called,  lasted  for  twenty-two 
years.     After  a  six  years'  struggle,  which  was,  on  the  whole. 
The  Smond     "if*TO"r*ble  to  the  Samnites,  the  Romans  sut- 
Samnite  fered  a  disaster  the  memory  of  which  was  never 

War— The      forgotten.    Their  forces,  under  the  command  of 
Candliie  the  two  codbuIs,  were  encamped  in  the  plain  of 

Fork*  Naples  between  Uaserta  and  Maddaloni.     Hear- 

ing that  the  important  town  of  Luceria  was  invested  by  the 
Samnites,  they  broke  up  and  marched  to  its  relief.  Their 
route  led  through  the  country  of  the  enemy  by  a  road  which 
was  afterwards  the  post-road  to  Beneventum.  Between  the 
villages  of  Arpaja  and  Montesarchio  there  lies  a  flat  meadov, 
enclosed  by  steep  wooded  hills  and  shut  in  at  either  end  by 
narrow  defiles.  The  Romans  entered  the  valley  without  sus- 
picion, but  found  that  the  extremity  of  it  was  blocked  by 
broken  trees.  They  endeavoured  to  retreat,  but  their  march 
was  cut  off  in  that  direction  also.  The  hills  were  occupied 
by  some  of  the  enemy.  They  had  fallen  into  a  trap :  nothing 
was  left  to  them  but  to  capitulate.  The  best  course  for  the 
Samnites  would  have  been  to  take  the  whole  beaten  army 
prisoners,  but  Pontius,  their  general,  thought  that  this  was 
an  opportunity  of  making  an  honourable  peace.  He  proposed 
that  Rome  should  rase  certain  fortresses  and  renew  her  ancient 
alliance  with  Samnium.  The  Roman  generals  agreed  to  the 
terms;  they  and  their  principal  officers  swore  solemnly  that 
they  would  observe  them ;  and  six  hundred  Roman  equites 
were  left  with  the  Samnites  as  hostages.  The  rest  of  the  army 
were  subjected  to  the  disgrace  of  laying  down  their  arms  and 
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paaaing  under  the  yoke.     Such  was  the  great  calamity  of  the 
Caudine  Forks. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Roman  Senate  rejected 
the  terms,  and  prepared  to  avenge  the  disaster  and  the  dis- 
grace. Within  two  years,  the  Consul  Fapirius  Cursor  re- 
covered Lnceria,  which  had  been  captured  by  the  Samnites, 
liberated  the  hostages  who  had  been  shut  up  in  the  city,  and 
subjected  the  garrison  to  the  same  ignominious  fate  which  bis 
conntrymea  had  before  suffered.  The  war  continued  for  many 
years  longer,  but  the  Romans  pursued  their  undevi&ting  pur- 
pose of  becoming  the  masters  of  Italy  with  stubborn  firmness 
and  relentless  energy.  Luceria,  the  key  of  Apulia,  received  a 
permanent  garrison  of  half  a  legion  t  the  island  of  Fonza  was 
occupied  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  Gampanian  waters,  the 
Romans  not  being  indifferent  to  the  power  of  the  sea.  The 
censor,  Appius  Claudius,  constructed  a  great  military  road 
from  Rome  to  Capua,  known  to  all  the  civilised  world  as  the 
Appian  Way — the  Queen  of  Roads — the  mother, 
as  it  were,  of  all  the  great  roads  which  in  ancient  ^*  ^P'''" 
and  modern  times  have  bound  countries  together 
in  the  bands  of  civilisation,  and  the  grandmother  of  our  rail- 
roads. The  straight  unflinching  line,  passing  to  its  goal 
through  plain  and  mountain,  piercing  the  crag  and  Blliog  up 
the  Biarsh — hard  as  a  road  of  adamant,  yet  open  to  the  use  of 
all  the  world^stern  with  the  strength  of  simplicity,  yet  adorned 
in  its  course  with  the  memorials  of  the  great  ones  who  bad 
passed  away — is  a  fitting  emblem  of  that  career  of  Rome  which 
has  been  already  described.  Due  north  of  Naples,  just  under 
the  precipice  of  the  Matese,  with  its  eternal  snows,  lies  the 
town  of  Gojano,  which  recalls  the  name  of  Bovianum,  the 
capita]  of  the  Samnites  at  this  period.  In  307  it  was  attacked 
by  the  consular  armies,  one  marching  along  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  other  through  the  mountain  passes  from  Cam- 
pania. A  decisive  victory  was  gained,  the  Samnite  general 
was  made  prisoner,  and  the  city  was  taken  by  storm.  This  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  and  the  ancient  treaty  of  alliance  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Bamnites  was  once  more  renewed. 

The  third  and  last  Samnite  war  broke  out  in  the  year  298  B.C., 
and  lasted  for  eight  years.     It  was  a  desperate  attempt  of  the 
Samnites  to  unite  with  the  enemies  of  Borne,  the       Third 
El»ii8cans  and  the  Eelts,  and  to  make  a  dash  for       Samnite 
freedom.    They  got  together  three  armies,  one  for       War. 
the  invasion  of  Campania  one  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
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territory,  and  the  third  aod  largest  for  the  support  of  their 

allies,  the  Etruscans.     The  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Seo- 

tinum,  a  place  in   the   Umbrian   hille,   not    far    from   Saaso 

Ferrate,   in   the   year   295   B.C.      The   Etruscan 

Sentlnmn  contingent  had  been  weakened  by  an  incursion 
of  the  Bomacs  into  their  territory,  but  the  Keltic 
allies  stood  firm.  On  the  rigbt  iring,  Quintus  F&biua,  with 
two  legions,  fought  against  the  Samnite  allies,  and  the  battle 
was  long  and  undecided.  On  the  left  the  Roman  cavalry  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  Gallic  war  chariots,  and  the 
Roman  legions  began  to  give  way.  Then  the  consul,  Fublius 
Decius  Mus,  called  to  his  side  Marcus  Livius,  the  priest,  and 
bade  him  devote  to  the  infernal  gods  the  head  of  the  Roman 
general  and  the  army  of  the  enemy.  Like  Arnold  von  Winkel- 
ried  at  the  battle  of  Sempach,  he  plunged  into  the  mass  of  the 
Oauls,  and  was  slain.  The  soldiers  rallied,  the  reserves  came 
up,  the  Oampanian  cavalry  charged,  the  Gauls  fled,  the  Samnitea 
yielded.  Nine  thousand  men  were  killed,  but  the  victory  was 
won.  The  struggle  was  prolonged  for  five  years,  but  the 
Snmnites  were  at  last  compelled  to  submit.  Their  conquest 
was  marked  by  the  foundation  of  the  strong  colony  of  Venusio, 
placed  at  the  point  where  the  territories  of  Samnium,  Lucania, 
and  Apulia  join,  on  the  high  road  to  Tarentum.  The  Appian 
Way  was  continued  from  Capua  to  this  colony,  eventually  to 
reach  Brundusium.  Rome  was  no  longer  merely  the  first,  hut 
the  ruling  power  in  the  peninsula. 

The  next  enemy  with  whom  Rome  had  to  contend  was  of  a. 
very  different  character.     King  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus,  a  man  now 

Th«  Wat       about  forty  years  of  age,  was  a  brilliant  general. 

wiUi  His  father  was  a  kinsman,  and  had  been  a  vassal 

FriTbni.  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  he  had  been  trained  in 
arms  from  his  earliest  youth.  He  was  the  handsomest  man  of 
his  time,  and  hia  beauty  was  not  impaired  by  the  wildness  of 
his  look  or  the  stateliness  of  his  stride.  He  determined  to 
found  an  empire  in  the  Wet,t  and  to  subdue  the  Greek  cities  of 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  then  to  turn  hie  arms  against  Carthage, 
the  natural  enemy  of  the  Greekn  in  the  West,  as  the  Persians 
}iad  been  in  the  EaKt.  Of  Rome  it  is  probable  that  he  knew 
little  or  nothing.  A  quarrel  had  broken  out  between  Rome 
and  the  Greek  city  of  Tarentum.  The  Tarentines  applied  for 
assistance  to  Pyrrhus,  who,  after  some  hesitation,  agreed  to 
give  it  on  the  condition  that  he  should  have  supreme  commnnd 
of  the  Tarentines  and  of  all  the  Italians  who  were  arrayed 
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ftgftinst  Borne,  and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  keep  a  garrison 
ID  TareDtum,  the  city  bearing  the  expense.  He  crossed  the 
Adriatic  with  an  army  of  20,000  heavily  armed  troops  to  form 
the  phalanx,  2000  archers,  500  slingers,  3000  cavalry,  and  20 
elephants. 

The  first  battle  fought  ended  in  favour  of  Fyrrhus,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  elephants,  which  the  Romans  had  never  seen 
before.     Tbey  frightened  the  horses,  broke  the      ^_  „ 

ranks  of  the  Roman  infantry,  and  trampled  upon  vtrtori  ° 
the  fugitives.  The  Romans  lost  15,000  killed  *'***"••■ 
and  wounded,  but  Fyrrhus  suffered  nearly  as  much.  He, 
indeed,  said  that  such  a  victory  was  not  much  better  than  a 
defeat,  and  the  proverbial  expression,  "  Pyrrhic  victory,"  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  this  to  our  day.  After  this  lesson, 
Pyrrhus  tried  to  make  peace  with  the  Romans,  being  anxious 
to  turn  his  attention  to  Sicily  and  Africa ;  but  the  Romans 
would  not  listen  to  his  proposals,  and  he  was  forced  to  under- 
take a  new  campaign  in  the  following  year.  In  the  meantime, 
he  marched  against  Rome,  and  arrived  within  forty  miles  of  the 
city.  No  one  came  out  to  meet  him,  but  the  towns  of  Campania 
closed  their  gates  against  him  and  the  Consul  Lavinius  hung 
upon  his  rear.  He  was  forced  to  retire,  and  wintered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tarentum.  In  the  next  year  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Ausculum,  in  which,  after  two  days'  fighting,  the 
Romans  retreated  and  left  Pyrrhus  in  possession  of  the  field. 
But  the  result  was  another  Pyrrhic  victory,  and  Fyrrhus  waa  as 
far  as  ever  from  effecting  his  object.  Therefore,  leaving  garri- 
sons in  the  Greek  towns,  he  reb'eated  to  Sicily.  After  three 
years  he  came  back  again,  but  was  no  longer  treated  as  a  de- 
liverer. A  battle  fought  at  Beneventum  terminated  in  a 
victory  for  the  Romans.  The  elephants,  terrified  by  the 
archers,  attacked  their  own  people ;  four  of  these  strange  beasts 
were  captured,  and  were  exhibited  in  triumph  at  Rome. 
Pyrrhus  left  Italy  and  retired  to  Greece,  to  perish  in  a  street 
brawl  three  years  later. 

After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  Tarentum  was  captured,  and  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians  submitted  to  Rome.     The  last  city  to 
yield  was  Rhegium,  now  Reggio,  ut  the  very  ex-    Bome 
tremity  of  Italy,  just  opposite  He.ssioa.     This  was    KiEtreaaaf 
in  270  B.C.,  and  with  the  submission  of  Reggio    ItsJj. 
the  conquest   was  complete,  and   Rome   was  the    undisputed 
mistress  of  Italy.     Her  northern  frontier  was  marked  by  a  line 
drawn  fi'Om  the  mouth  of  the  Aino  near  Pisa  to  the  mouth  of 
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the  Esino  between  Ancona  and  Sinigaglin.  After  the  conquest 
of  the  Senones,  &  Gallic  tribe  who  gave  their  name  to  the  city 
of  Sens  in  France  and  the  river  Seine,  the  frontier  was  removed 
to  the  Rubicon,  a  little  stream  just  north  of  Rimini,  whose 
name  has  become  proverbial  for  the  turning  point  of  all  great 
crises. 

When  Rome  had  become  mistress  of  Beggio  and  southern 
Italy,  it  was  only  natui-al  that  she  should  desire  to  cross  the 

_     .  straits  and  occupy  the  island  of  Sicily.     But  here 

^''^''^'  she  found  herself  face  to  face  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  had  already  become  masters  of  a  large  part  of 
that  island.  Carthage  was  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  close  by  the  modern  Tunis.  It  was  a  powerful  com- 
mercial state,  a  colony  of  Tyre  ;  the  government  was  that  of  an 
autocracy  of  merchants.  At  its  head  were  two  Suflfetes  or 
judge-s  corresponding  to  the  Shofetim  or  judges  of  the  Jewa, 
who  were  elected  every  year.  There  was  also  a  Senate  with 
legislative  powers,  A  committee  of  thirty  chosen  from  the 
Senate  formed  the  executive,  but  there  was  also  a  Council  of 
One  Hundred,  who,  like  the  Spartan  ephors  (though  these  were 
much  fewer  in  number)  exei-cised  supervision  over  the  whole  of 
the  officials  and  the  great  concourse  of  state  officers.  As  in  Venice 
and  Spartii,  the  ordinary  citizens  had  very  little  share  in  the 
government.  The  Carthaginians  worshipped  Baal,  Anhtaroth,  and 
Moloch,  but  they  did  not  reject  the  worshipof  foreign  gods,  and  the 
priests  had  no  influence  on  their  community.  There  are  among 
the  Carthaginians  few  traces  of  intellectual  life,  although  the 
picture  given  of  them  by  Vergil,  who  must  have  known  them 
well,  does  not  exhibit  any  neglect  of  culture.  They  were 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  material  gains  of  commerce,  and  it  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  they  were  cruel,  treacherous,  and 
false.  Such  charges  should  be  received  with  caution.  Such 
vices  as  these  are  generally  attributed  to  a  fallen  foe,  and  tbeir 
noble  struggle  against  Rome  is  an  evidence  that  they  must 
have  possessed  many  virtues,  whereas  nothing  can  be  more  cruel 
or  heartless  than  their  treatment  by  the  Romans,  They  were 
very  wealthy,  and  possessed,  at  one  time,  300  colonies  in 
Africa.  They  had  a  fleet  of  from  150  to  200  large  ships, 
and  their  army  consisted  of  mercenaries  from  Ifumidia  and 
Mauretania. 

But  their  energies  were  not  devoted  to  commerce  alone ;  they 
were  also  conquerors.  They  subdued  all  the  country  round 
them,  and  became  masters  of  Sardinia,  Cumae,  and  a  portion  of 
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Sicilj,  besides  planting  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and 
Africa  to  secure  their  commercial  interests.  With  their  Eplendid 
na-yj  and  their  capacity  as  sailors  they  became  masters  of  the 
sea.  They  were  jealous  of  the  growing  power  ThaCartha- 
of  Rome,  and  when,  in  264,  the  Romans  passed  ginian 
into  Sicily  to  assist  the  Mamertines  against  King  Empln. 
Hiero  of  Syracuse,  a  war  naturally  broke  out,  and  the  result 
was  the  three  Punic  wars  which  occupy  so  important  a  place  in 
the  history  of  the  world  and  ended  in  the  entire  destruction  of 
Carthage.  They  lasted  respectively  from  264  to  241,  from  218 
to  201,  and  from  149  to  146.  We  shall  now  give  an  account  of 
the  two  first  only,  leaving  the  third  to  be  narrated  in  a  later 
chapter. 

Syiacnae,  which  was  founded  by  Corinth  in  735  B.C.,  reached 
uider  Gelon,  who  reigned  from  491  to  478,  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity.  When,  in  480,  the  Carthaginians  cartliage 
attempted  to  establish  themselves  in  the  island,  and 
they  were  defeated  by  Qelon  in  the  battle  of  Byraou»e. 
Himera,  as  has  already  been  mentioned.  We  have  also  heard 
of  tbe  disastrous  expeditions  of  the  Athenians  to  Syracuse  which 
brought  about  the  fall  of  Athens.  Aftor  this,  the  city  was 
subject  to  tbe  despotic  government  of  Dionysius  I.  (406  to  365), 
who  fought  bravely  against  the  Carthaginians,  but  was  obliged 
to  cede  to  them  the  western  part  of  the  island.  Ue  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  cruel  son  Dionysius  II.,  against  whom  the  Syracusan 
patriofB  summoned  Timoleon  to  assist  them.  In  the  battle  of 
Crimissus  (343)  be  defeated  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  been 
allies  of  tbe  tyrant,  and  drove  Dionysius  from  the  throne,  re- 
establishing democratic  rule.  In  317  Syracuse  fellinto  the  hands 
of  Agatbodes,  a  condottiere,  who  contended  against  the  Car- 
thaginians with  success,  but  after  his  death  the  Carthaginians 
regained  their  power.  The  Syracuaans  and  their  allies  then 
invited  to  their  a-isistance  Pyrrhus,  whose  exploits  in  Italy 
have  been  already  relatod,  but  he  had  little  success,  and  was 
forced  to  retire.  The  Carthaginians  now  extended  their 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  Sicily,  excepting  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  which  kept  its  independence  under  Hiero  II.  He 
Iwd  an  excellent  army,  with  which  be  defended  himself  not 
only  against  the  Carthaginians,  but  also  against  the  maraud- 
ing Mamertines,  a  body  of  mercenaries  who  had  been  in  the 
service  of  Agathocles.  Mamers  is  another  form  of  Mars,  so  that 
their  name  signified  the  sons  of  Mars.  Pursued  by  Hiero, 
they    threw   themselves    into    the   city  of   Messana,  opposite 
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Rbegium,  and  naturally  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Romans  fi-otn 
the  neighbouring  coast. 

In  answer  to  this  invitAtion,  a  Boman  arm;  crossed  the 
straits  under  the  command  of  Appius  Claudius.  Hiero  and 
his  Carthaginian  allies  were  defeated.  Messana 
I^rt  PanlQ  ^jjg  occupied,  and  the  Carthaginians  driven  from 
the  citadel.  The  Romans  then  advanced  to 
Syracuse.  Hiero  now  cast  himself  loose  from  the  Cartha- 
ginianB,  and  made  an  altiauce  with  the  Romans,  with  whom  he 
remained  friends  till  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the  great  struggle 
between  Indo-Germanic  and  Semitic  civilisation,  be  could  not 
but  take  the  side  of  enlightenment  and  progress.  In  262  the 
allies  conquered  Agrigeutum,  a  Funic  arsenal,  and,  finding 
there  a  warship  of  the  enemy,  built  in  sixty  days  a  fleet  of 
120  ships  on  its  model,  with  which  Qaius  Duilius  defeated  the 
hostile  fleet  in  the  first  sea  battle  fought  by  the  Romans. 
Four  years  later,  in  256,  Regulus  vanquished  the  Carthaginians, 
in  another  sea  fight,  and  the  Romans  were  able  to  pass  over 
into  Africa.  In  Africa,  the  Romans  pressed  the  Carthaginians 
so  hard  that  they  sued  for  peace ;  but  the  Romans  would  be 
content  with  no  other  terms  than  the  evacuation  of  Sicily  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  Roman  suzerainty.  So  the  Carthaginians 
continued  the  struggle  with  the  help  of  the  Spartan  Xanthippus, 
and  defeated  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Tunis,  in  which 
Regulus  was  taken  prisoner,  so  that  the  Romans  were  forced 
to  leave  Africa  and  retire  to  Sicily. 

In  250,  the  Consul  Cecilius  Metellus  gained'  a  brilliant 
victory  at  Panormus,  which  induced  the  CarthagiDianH  again 
VlctoiT  of  ^  ^^^  ^*"*  P^^*^-  1'hey  sent  Regulus  to  Rome 
Rome— The  as  their  messenger,  but  he  advised  the  Romans  to 
Frovince  of  continue  the  war,  after  which  he  nobly  returned 
SiaUf.  to  Carthage,  according  to  his  promise,  and  died  in 

captivity.  The  Romans,  after  several  maritime  disasters, 
which  nearly  induced  them  to  give  up  the  struggle  by  sea, 
placed  Lutatius  CituluB  at  the  head  of  a  new  fleet  of  two 
hundred  ships  provided  by  public  suhscription,  and  with  these, 
in  242,  be  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  the  AegatcH  Islands,  so 
that  the  Carthaginians  were  conipelled  to  make  peace  and  to 
evacuate  Sicily.  Hamilcar  Barca,  however,  succeeded  in  forti- 
fying himself  in  Monte  Pellegrino,  which  overlooks  Palei-mo,  and 
afterwards  in  Eryx,  and  holding  out  for  six  years.  The  western 
part  of  Sicily  became  a  Roman  province,  the  first  possession  of 
the  kind  outeide  Italy.     After  the  fii'st  Punic  war,  the  Romans 
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gained  poaseBsion  of  Cum&e  and  Sardinia,  and  of  a  portion  of 
Ittjria.    They  also  defeated  the  Gallic  tribes  of  northern  Italy, 
who  had  made  an  invasion  as  far  as  Clueium.    _ 
The  first  to  be  subdued  were  the  Insubrians :  then    ^^^' 
the    Boil   were  conquered    in    222    by  Claudius    the  North. 
Harcellus  at  Clastidium.     The  capital  of  the  In-    Provliicfl  of 
Babrians,  Mediolanum,  now  the  powerful  city  of    Oallla 
Hiian,  wae  taken,  and  the  Romans  became  masters  P'MI'- 

of  Italy  as  far  as  the  Fo.  Northern  Italy  was  organised  as  a 
province  under  the  name  of  Gallia  Oisalpina,  and  was  secured 
by  the  creation  of  the  military  colonies  of  Cremona,  Mutina, 
and  fiononia.  The  Via  Flaminia,  which  went  to  Ariminum, 
was  continued  over  the  Apennines,  and  was  afterwards  pro- 
longed to  Flscentia  under  the  name  of  the  Via  Aemilia. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Carthaginians  had  not  been  idle,  but, 
while  the  Romans  were  occupied  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  had  turned 
their  attention  to  Spain,  and  bad  conquered  the  ^^  Cartha* 
whole  country  as  far  as  the  Ebro,  When  the  giuiau  In 
Romans  were  at  liberty,  they  determined  to  put  Spain— 
an  end  to  this,  and  made  an  alliance  with  Hannibal. 
Saguntum.  The  Punic  conquest  of  Spaia  had  been  effected 
by  Hamilcar  Barca  and  hia  son-in-law  Hasdrubal.  But,  when 
Hasdrubal  was  murdered  by  some  Gauls,  Hannibal,  the  eldest 
son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  was  chosen  to  command  the  Cartha- 
ginian army,  being  then  twenty-nine  years  old.  He  was 
assisted  by  his  two  younger  brothers,  Hasdrubal  and  Mago. 
This  remarkable  man  is  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  the  world  has  ever  known.  Brought  up  in 
the  camp  by  his  distinguished  father,  by  whose  side  he  stood 
when  be  received  his  death  wound,  he  inherited  all  the  virtues 
and  capacities  of  a  warrior.  He  surpassed  his  comrades  in 
mnning,  riding,  and  fighting,  and  his  well  trained  body  was 
able  to  bear  every  kind  of  fatigue,  He  was  an  excellent 
horseinan,  and  secured  the  love  and  confidence  of  all  who  came 
into  contact  with  him  by  the  sweetness  and  strength  of  his 
character.  To  the  older  soldiers  he  seemed  the  image  of  his 
father, — the  same  countenance,  the  same  fiery  eyes,  the  same 
capacity  both  to  command  and  to  obey.  Neitlier  his  body  nor 
his  mind  was  ever  tired.  He  bore  beat  and  cold  with  equal 
ease  :  bis  waking  or  sleeping  hours  were  never  defined  by  night 
or  day.  When  his  business  was  done,  he  rested,  throwing 
himself  down  in  the  bivouac  covered  with  his  cloak.  Hi^t 
arms  and  dress  were  simple ;  he  was  the  best  rider  and  the 
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best  marcher  in  the  army.  He  was  always  the  firat  to  attack 
and  the  last  to  i-etire,  and  failed  in  none  of  the  qualities  of  a 
general.  The  stories  of  hia  cruelty  and  his  falsity  are 
inventions  of  his  enemies.  He  was  fond  of  literature  and  art, 
and  spent  his  leisure  hours  with  learned  Qreeka,  especially  the 
Spartan  Sosilas.  Like  Napoleon,  he  poeseesed  great  personal 
fascination.  His  chief  characteristics  were  his  fervent  patiiotism 
and  his  untiring  exertion  for  the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of 
his  country. 

Hannibal  saw  that  a  conflict  between  Rome  and  Carthage  could 

not  be  avoided  ;  he  therefore  determined  to  take  the  initiative. 

In  219  he  attacked  Saguntum,  which  was  in  alli- 

Pi»!i^w«f  ance  with  the  Romana,  and  utterly  destroyed  it 
as  a  warning  to  the  Spaniarda  not  to  make  alliances 
with  Rome.  The  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to  Carthage,  and  asked 
that  Hannibal  might  be  delivered  to  them.  When  they  hesi- 
tated, Quintus  Fabiua  offered  the  choice  of  peace  or  war,  and 
with  enthusiasm  tfaey  chose  war.  Hannili^l  determined  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  his  own  country,  and  in  218  crossed  the 
Alps  into  Italy,  He  took  with  him  an  army  of  50,000  infantry, 
0000  cavalry,  and  37  elephants;  but  when  be  reached  Turea  he 
found  in  a  review  that  he  had  only  20,000  infantry  and  60OO 
cavalry,  the  rest  having  perished  on  the  road.  One  of  tbe 
consuls,  Tibenus  Sempronius  Longus,  had  been  sent  to  Sicily 
with  the  idea  of  crossing  over  to  Africa ;  and  the  other,  Fublius 
Cornelius  Scipio,  after  some  difficulties  and  loss  of  time,  landed 
at  Pisa  and  went  to  meet  Hannibal.  Scipio  was  defeated,  and 
nearly  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  the  Ticinns;  and  his 
colleague,  Sempronius  Longus,  who  bad  hastened  back  to  Italy, 
met  with  a  similar  disaster  at  the  river  Trebia.  These  victories 
secured  to  Hannibal  the  poaaeasion  of  northein  Italy,  as  the 
people  in  the  valley  of  the  Fo  left  the  Romans  and  joined  him. 
Scipio  now  went  to  his  brother  in  Spain,  where  be  had 
recovered   from   the   Oarthaginians  the  country  between    the 

Tba  Battla      Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro,  and  Hannibal  advanced 

of  Thraiy-       up  the  valley  of  the  Arno  towards  central  Italy. 

mens.  Here  he  fought  the  battle  of  the  Thraeymene 

Lake,  and  defeated  the  Consul  Flaminius,  who  lost  half  his 
army.  He  was  tempted  to  march  against  Rome,  but  did  not 
feel  strong  enough  to  do  so.  Therefore,  he  returned  t«  Ancona 
on  the  east  coast,  and,  marching  round  Rome  to  tbe  south,  reached 
Campania,  where  he  excited  the  subjects  of  Rome  to  revolt,  but 
without  much  success.     The  Romans  in  their  time  of  need  had 
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recourse  to  a  dictator,  and  appointed  Quintue  Fabius  Maximus 
to  the  post.     He  adopted  the  course  of  not  rieking  a  battle, 
bat  of  followiog  Hannibal   on   the   heights  and 
oontinuallj  tbreatening  him,     Bj  this  policy  of     ^^^tor 
delay  be  gained  the  title  of  Cunctator,  the  man 
who  delays;   and  this  has  become  so  famotis  that  "a  Fabian 
policy "  has  become  a  part  of  every  European  language  and 
has  given  its  name  to  a  party.      At  length  he  succeeded  in 
shutting  Hannibal  up  in  a  narrow  pass    near  Casilinum,  but 
the    Carthaginian    saved    himself    by    a    cunning    stiutagem. 
Hannibal,  after  escaping  from  this  trap,  marched  into  Apulia. 
Here  be  drcomvented  Minucius,  who  was  master  of  the  horse 
to   Fabius,   who  saved   hia   subordinate  by   an    act    of    noble 
generosity. 

In  the  following  year,  216,  the  democratic  party,  tired  of  the 
dilatory  proceedings  of  Fabius,  elected  as  consul  Caius  Terentius 
TaiTO,  who  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  enterpris- 
ing  disposition.  The  senate  succeeded  with  diffi-  ^^jjf 
cnlty  in  giving  bim  as  his  colleague  the  cautious 
Aemilius  Faulus.  The  command  of  the  army  fell  alternately  to 
the  lot  of  the  two  consuls,  and  Varro's  impetuosity  brought 
about  the  catastrophe  of  Oannae,  the  worst  defeat  the  Romans 
had  ever  experienced  since  the  disastrous  day  of  the  Allia. 
Cannae  is  in  Apulia,  close  by  the  Aufidus.  H«re  Aemilius  fell 
with  89  senators  and  70,000  soldiers,  and  Rome  stood  on  the 
verge  of  ruin.  The  Roman  army  numbered  60,000  infantry  and 
6000  cavab^;  the  Carthaginians  40,000  infantry  and  10,000 
cavalry ;  but  the  superiority  of  4000  horse  gave  the  victory  to 
Hannibal.  The  spirit  of  the  Romans  rose  with  their  misfor- 
tanes,  and  they  prevented  Hannibal  from  attacking  the  capital, 
weakened  as  he  was  by  receiving  no  reinforcements  from  Oartjiage, 
where  the  spirit  of  party  was  too  strong  to  agree  to  his  support. 
However,  at  last^  he  received  4000  Numidians  under  Bomilcar, 
10  elephants,  and  about  1050  talents ;  and  was  able  to  attack 
the  Lacanians  and  Samnites  as  well  as  to  gain  possession  of 
Capua,  where  he  wintered.  It  has  always  been  supposed  that 
the  luzurioos  idleness  of  Capua  corrupted  the  strength  of  his 
troops.  New  generals  arose  in  defence  of  Rome  by  the  side 
of  the  veteran  Fabius — Marcellus,  "  the  sword  of  Rome,"  and 
Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus. 

At  this  time  Hannibal  was  assisted  by  an  alliance  with  Philip 
III.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  by  the  revolt  of  Syracuse,  which 
joined  the  Carthaginians  after  the  death  of  Hiero  at  the  age  of 
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ninety.     The  Romans,  however,  built  a  fleet,  and  carried  on  the 
conflict  with  Philip,  which  is  known  as  the  first  Macedonian 

war  (214  to  204,  see  chap,  xi.),  while  Marcellus 
J?£^"  was  despatched  with  another  fleet  to  recover  Syra- 
^^'  cuse.  The  king  of  Macedonia  was  defeated  by 
Valerius  Laevinus,  and  Marcellus  took  Syracuse  after  a  two  years' 
sie^e,  the  town  having  been  ingeniously  and  bravely  defended 
by  the  science  of  Archimedes.  Agrigentum  also  fell,  and  in 
206  the  whole  of  Sicily  became  a  Roman  province.  Rightly 
did  Horace  eay  that  his  country,  like  the  holm  oak  in  Algidus, 
grew  by  lopping,  and  gained  strength  and  vigour  from  the 
steel  which  was  wielded  for  its  destruction.  In  212  Hannibal 
occupied  Tarentnm,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel,  and  the 
Romans  besieged  Oapuo.  Hannibal  attempted  a  diversion  by 
marching  right  up  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  but  he  produced  no 
effect,  and  Capua  was  foi-ced  to  surrender.  Marcellus  gained 
further  successes,  and  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to 
Bruttium,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  wait  until 
his  brother  Hasdrubal  could  bring  bim  reinforcements  from 
Spain. 

To  that  country  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  the  Younger  was 
sent  in  214,  to  recover  the  territory  which  had  been  first  won 

and  then  lost  by  his  father.  Two  years  later  he 
l^imiw  *  inflic*®^  «"<=■*  *  f'^fe**  on  Hasdrubal  that  he  deter- 
^^  '  mined  to  leave  Spain  and  to  join  his  brother  in 
Italy.  The  duty  of  holding  Hannibal  in  check  had  fallen  to 
Fabius  and  Marcellus.  Fabius,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  succeeded 
in  recovering  Tarentum ;  but  Marcellus,  who  had  been  chosen 
consul  five  times,  was  unfortunately  killed  near  Yei'ona  while 
he  was  attempting  to  force  Hannitml  to  a  pitched  battle.  His 
place  was  taken  by  the  consul  Claudius  Nero.  Everything 
now  depended  upon  the  success  of  Hasdrubal.  He  had  success- 
fully crossed  the  Alps,  and  was  already  in  central  Italy  when 
be  was  attacked  by  the  two  consuls — Claudius  Nero  and  Liviua 

Salinator,  who  had  already  marcheil  to  his  col- 
SktoSJir'    l«"«"e's  assistance  before  Hannibal  was  aware  of 

his  design — at  Sinigaglia,  on  the  liver  Metaurus  in 
TJmbria.  After  a  stoutly  contested  battle  he  w.as  defeated  and 
killed.  Hannibal  first  learnt  of  this  disaster  by  seeing  the  head 
of  his  brother,  which  had  been  cut  off  and  thrown  into  the  camp, 
and  recognised  that  the  doom  of  Carthage  was  at  hand.  In  the 
same year(267),  Sctpio  defeated  Hanno  and  Mago  at  Baecnla,  and 
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forced  Sjphax,  the  king  of  West  Numidia,  into  an  alliance  with 
Rome ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  conquered  Gades,  the  last 
possession  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain.  He  returned  with 
rauch  spoil  to  Rome,  having  organised  Spain  into  two  provinces 
divided  by  the  Ebro. 

It  was  now  time  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  and  the  youthful 
Scipio  was  chosen  consul  and  given  SicUy  as  his  province, 
although  he  was  under  the  legal  age.  He  landed 
at  mica  in  204,  but  was  besieged  there  by  J^^"* 
Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Giskon,  assisted  by  Syphax, 
who  had  again  joined  the  Carthaginians.  Masainissa,  however, 
the  king  of  Eastern  Numidia,  came  to  his  assistance,  and  he 
was  able  to  escape.  There  was  a  feud  between  Syphax  and 
Massinissa  because  Sophonisba,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Has- 
drubal, who  had  been  promised  to  MassinLssa,  was  now  married 
by  Syphax.  Scipio,  with  the  help  of  Massinissa,  defeated  Syphax 
and  took  him  prisoner,  and  his  capital  Cirta,  together  with  his 
wife,  Sophonisba,  fell  into  their  hands.  Massinissa  now  married 
Sopbonisba,  who  was  nothing  loth,  but  Scipio  was  determined  to 
lead  her,  together  with  Syphax,  in  his  triumph.  To  avoid  this 
disgrace  Sophonisba  received  a  cup  of  poison  from  the  band  of 
Massinissa,  and  put  an  end  to  ber  life — a  dramatic  catastrophe 
which  has  afforded  material  for  poetry. 

The  Carthaginians  now  recalled  Hannibal  and  Mago  from 
Italy  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  and,  in  203,  Hannibal, 
with  a  heavy  heart  and  forebodings  of  evil,  left  Battle  of 
the  peninsula,  where  be  had  fought  so  bravely  for  Zama— End 
fifteen  years,  Mago  did  the  same,  but  died  on  the  <>'  *•>•  Wm. 
voyage  from  his  wounds.  Hannibal,  on  reaching  Africa,  first 
took  up  a  strong  position  in  Hadrumentum,  but,  when  Scipio 
advanced  upon  Carthage,  he  marched  out  to  oppose  him.  A 
conference  took  place,  where  the  two  great  generals  met  for  the 
first  titne.  They,  however,  came  to  no  decision,  and  the  result 
was  left  to  the  sword.  On  the  following  day  the  battle  of  Zama 
gave  the  victory  to  Scipio,  and  by  it  the  Romans  became  the 
masters  of  the  world.  Hannibal  now  went  to  Carthage,  which 
he  had  not  seen  since  he  wa.s  nine  years  old,  and  earnestly 
advised  the  Senate  to  make  pence.  Scipio  would  have  preferred 
to  conquer  Carthage,  but  he  was  not  supported  by  Rome;  he 
came  to  term^,  and  the  war  came  to  an  end  in  201.  Carthage 
had  to  renounce  all  her  possessions  outside  Africa ;  to  give  up  all 
her   ships  excepting  ten,  and  all    her  elephants;  to  pay  ten 
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thousand  taleiite  iu  fifty  years,  aod  to  promise  not  to  make 
war  in  Africa  or  anywhere  else  without  the  consent  of  the 
Romans.  Scipio  made  Uassiiiisi^a  king  of  both  Numidiae, 
and  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  celebrated  the  most  magni- 
ficent triumph  ever  seen  in  the  city.  He  also  received  the 
title  of  Africanus. 
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ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  AND  HIS  SUCCESSORS,  336-213  B.C. 

Alixakder,  rightly  called  the  Great,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  who  were  ever  born  into  the  world,  succeeded  to  bin  father's 
throne  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  combined  the 
warlike  courage  and  the  reckless  activity  of  hia  ^f^^ 
father  with  the  exuberant  fancy  and  the  enthusi- 
aetic  excitability  of  bis  mother,  and  to  these  qualities  won 
added  an  admirable  training.  His  physical  education  was  en- 
trusted to  a  Macedonian,  Leonidaa,  his  mental  and  spiritual 
to  Aristotle,  "  the  first  of  those  who  know."  He  was  prominent 
in  all  manly  sports,  and  alone  could  tame  the  wild  horse 
Bucephalus.  He  combined  marked  energy  and  ambition  with 
a  romantic  love  for  the  marvellous  and  the  uncommon.  He  was 
bom  in  the  year  358,  on  the  night  when  Herostratus  set  fire  to  the 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus.  In  early  youth  be  was  inflamed 
with  admiration  for  Homer,  whose  works  he  always  kept  under 
bis  pillow :  be  longed  to  be  an  Achilles  and  chose  Hephaestus 
for  hia  Fatroclus.  His  desire  was  to  conquer  the  world,  and  be 
was  afraid  that  bis  father  would  leave  him  nothing  more  to  do 
in  this  respect.  When  he  had  annihilated  the  Holy  Company 
<J  the  Thebans  at  Ghaeronea,  his  father  said  to  him,  "  My  son, 
seek  some  other  empire  which  is  worthy  of  you.  Macedon  is 
toosmalL" 

Immediately  after   his   succession   had   been   recognised   in 
Macedonia,  he  hastened  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  league  at 
Gorinth,  where  he  was  elected  absolute  commander-      oreak 
in-chief  of  the  Greeks.     His  first  exploit  was  to     Bevolt 
rednce  to  obedience  the  wild  tribes  of  the  north,      Mpprawed. 
the  Triballi,  the  Paeonians,  the  lUyrians,  and  others.     When  he 
was  fighting  on  the  Danube,  a  false  report  reached  Greece  that 
he    was    killed,   and    Demosthenes   advised    a    rebellion.     The 
Thebans  were  the  only  nation  to  hear  this  advice  and  to  drive 
out  the  Macedonian  garrison.     Suddenly  Alexander  appeared 
in  Greece  with  an  army  of  20,000  men,  conquered  Thebes,  and. 
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by  the  decision  of  the  Corinthian  League,  ordered  it  to  be  enttrel; 
destroyed  ;  only  the  citadel,  the  temple,  and  the  house  of  Pindar 
were  preserved.  The  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  30,000,  were 
sold  ioto  slavery. 

Alexander  uow  began  the  attack  upon  Feruia  which  his  father 
had   left   uDaccomplishuil,  and,    after   eiitrustitig   the   core  of 
fli,  Macedonia  and  Greece  to  Antipater,  he  set  forth 

lavarionof     with    an    army   of    30,000   infantry,  and    4500 
Fenia.  cavalry.     The  phalanx,  which  wais  the  kernel  of 

hi-H  host,  was  formeil  of  12,000  Macedonians  under  Ferdiccas 
and  Craterus.  The  cavalry  were  commanded  by  Philotas,  the 
son  of  Farmenio,  who  was  made  commander-in-chief.  Ho  wan 
also  accompanied  by  160  ships,  of  which  twenty  were  Athenian. 
The  king  of  Persia  at  this  time  was  Darius  III.,  called 
Ooilomanuus,  who  had  succeeiled  in  336.  Darius  placed  in 
Asia  Minor  a  mercenary  army  of  Greeks  under  the  command  of 
the  Rhodian  Memnon,  and  sent  hiu  Phoenician  fleet  to  the 
Hellespont  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  invaders.  However, 
A1exan<ler  crossed  the  strait  without  difficulty,  celebrated  garner 
and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  memory  of  Achilles,  occupied  ijamp- 
sacua,  and  reached  the  river  Granicus,  where  he  gained  a  brilliant 
victory,  fighting  so  bravely  himself  that  bis  life  was  with 
difficulty  saved  by  his  officer,  black  Glitits.  The  whole  of  Asia 
Minor  was  now  open  to  bim. 

However,  before  he  penettate<l  into  the  interior  of  Asia,  he 
wished  to  make  sure  of  the  coast,  so  that  he  might  not  be  cut 
oS  from  Ehrope  by  the  Phoenician  fleet.  Therefore,  after 
occupying  Sardis,  he  secured  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast,  who 
promised  to  close  their  harbours  to  the  Persian  fleet.  He  met 
with  no  important  resistance  except  in  Miletus  and  Halicar- 
nassua,  which  he  speedily  overcame.  Memnon  now  attempted 
to  induce  the  Spartans  to  make  a  diversion  by  attacking 
Macedonia.  He  succeeded  in  conquei-ing  Chios  and  Lesbos, 
and  obtained  other  small  successes,  but  was  prevented  from 
carrying  out  bis  laiger  plans  by  bis  death  in  133.  Alexander 
now  divided  his  army  into  two  sections,  despatching  one  under 
Parmenio  into  Phrygia,  while  he  marched  along  the  coast  with 
the  other.  But  the  difficult  passes  of  Cilicia  compelled  bim 
to  join  Parmenio  and  to  winter  in  Gordiana,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  cutting  the  knot  which  bound  together 
the  ancient  war  chariot  of  King  Gordias  with  his  sword,  an 
exploit  which,  according  to  prophecy,  secured  him  the  dominion 
over  Asia.     When  the  winter  hud  passed,  he  crossed  the  Halys, 
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iQ<i  then  proceeded  by  the  Cilician  Gates  to  Tarsus,  where  he 
learly  died  from  a  fever  produced  by  his  bathiog  in  the  ice- 
Mid  water  of  the  river  CydnuH. 

Darius  wao  awaiting  hitt  approach  in  Syria  with  a  countless 
last  in  the  broad  plain  of  Oncuae.  It  it  aaid  that  he  commanded 
in  army  of  600,000  motley  troops.  Perhaps,  if 
16  had  waited  with  patience  in  the  low  country,  SaiLi. 
lis  enormous  foi-ces  might  have  overwhelmed  the 
much  smaller  body  of  the  Greeks,  but  he  let  himself  be 
;iersuEided  to  advance  into  the  mountains,  where  his  numbers 
irere  rather  a  hindrance  than  an  advantage.  The  result  was 
;he  battle  of  Issus,  fought  at  the  beginning  of  November  333, 
n  which  the  whole  army  of  Persians  was  put  to  flight,  and 
Darius  ouly  saved  himself  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  chariot,  bis 
ihield,  and  his  royal  mantle.  Darius  fied  over  the  Guphmtes, 
but  his  camp  was  captured,  where  Alexander  found  the  children 
if  Darius,  his  mother  Sisigambis,  and  his  wife  Stateira,  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  Persia,  whom  he  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect,  for  which  Darius  thanked  Mm,  offering  bim 
peace  and  half  bis  kingdom,  which  Alexander  declined.  At 
the  same  time,  Farmenio  conquered  Damascus,  where  he  found 
the  chest  of  war,  the  gold  and  silver  vessels,  the  silken  carpets, 
ind  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  court,  which  the  great  king  had 
4ent  there  for  security,  and  of  which  he  took  the  undisputed 
possession.  Farmenio  said  that  if  he  were  Alexander  he  would, 
ifter  this,  abstain  from  any  further  conquests ;  "  So  would  I," 
said  Alexander,  "  if  I  were  Farmenio." 

Alexander  had  no  difficulty  in  subduing  the  Phoenician  towns ; 
the  only  city  which  offei'ed  any  serious  resistance  was  Tyre,  the 
chief  part  of  which  was  situated  on  an  island. 
Seven  months  were  spent  in  besi^ing  it,  and  its  £j^ 
desta^ction  put  an  end  to  the  supremacy  of  its 
commerce,  which  naturally  passed  into  the  hands  of  Carthage. 
From  the  coast,  Alexander  then  proceeded  to  Palestine  and 
visited  Jerusalem.  He  offered  in  the  temple  a  sacrifice  to 
Jahve,  according  to  the  Jewish  ritual,  released  the  Jews  from 
the  payment  of  taxes  in  every  Sabbatical  year,  and  did  not 
interfere  with  their  theocratical  government.  He  next,  with 
wme  difficulty,  subdued  Gaza,  which  opened  up  to  him  the  road 
to  E^ypt,  wh^«  he  was  well  received  by  the  priests,  and'explained 
tc  them  his  plans  for  the  Hellenising  of  Egyptian  life.  With 
this  view  he  founded  Alexandria  at  the  western  mouth  of  the 
Xile,a  city  which  has  hail  a  profound  effect  upon  the  civilisation 
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oi  the  world,  and  may  have  it  again.  It  was  a  stroke  of  genius 
to  discover  a  site  for  a  new  city  which  has  never  since  its  founda- 
tion been  obscure,  which  has  not  only  been  a  place 
4^*^^''*  of  commercial  exchange  between  India  and  Europe, 
but  the  focus  of  an  Hellenic  culture  less  pure, 
indeed,  than  the  original  production  of  Hellas  itself,  but  better 
calculated  to  influence  the  world.  Even  now  there  is  no  more 
interesting  spot  than  Alexandria.  No  one  can  see  without 
emotion  the  harbour  closed  on  one  side  by  the  grave  of  Cleopatra, 
or  travel  along  the  mounds  of  sand  which  lie  between  it  and 
Aboukdr,  strewn  at  every  step  with  the  relics  of  an  exuberant 
civilisation.  The  city  destroyed  by  the  Mohammedans  is  marked 
by  the  column  of  Pompey,  but  the  ground  may  some  day  yield 
its  secrets,  and  a  new  race  under  a  better  government  may  make 
Alexandria  and  its  neighbour.  Port  Said,  again  the  meeting 
place  of  East  and  West.  Prom  Alexandria  the  young  conqueror 
went  with  a  chosen  body  of  troops  to  the  frontier  of  the  Cyrenaic 
kingdom,  from  which  he  received  ambassadors  and  presents. 
From  Cyrenaica  he  made  an  expedition  with  a  small  chosen 
band  to  the  shrine  of  Zeus  Ammon,  the  oracle  temple  of  the 
mysterious  divinity  in  the  oasis  of  Siva.  The  small  body  of 
troops  reached  the  oasis  led  hy  mvens.  The  high  priest  greeted 
the  conqueror  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  as  the  son  of  God, 
which  greatly  enhanced  his  reputation.  A  legend  grew  up  that 
Alexander  was  the  son  of  Zeus  Ammon,  who  had  visited  his 
mother  Olympias  in  the  form  of  a  dragon. 

Alexander  now  received  the  welcome  news  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Persian  fleet  by  his  admiral,  He^elochus,  upon  which  he 
left  Egypt,  returned  to  Phoenicia,  and,  holding 
^S^  festival   in   honour  of   bis  victories,  crossed  tbe 

Euphrates  by  two  bridges  at  Thapsacus.  Darius 
was  now  awaiting  him  with  a  very  large  army  composed  of 
Persians  and  Medes,  the  hosts  of  the  Caucasus,  Bactrians,  and 
Armenians,  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  Indian  mountains  and  the 
Babylonian  plains — indeed  the  whole  population  of  the  East — 
countless  myriads  of  infantry,  40,000  cavalry,  and  200  scythed 
chariots.  Europe  and  Asia  armed  themselves  for  a  decisive  battle, 
of  which  the  mastery  of  tbe  East  was  the  prize.  Alexander 
crossed  the  Tigris  a  few  miles  above  Mosul,  and,  on  October  1, 
331,  fought  t£e  battle  of  Arhela,  gaining  a  brilliant  victory 
over  an  army  twelve  times  as  numerous  as  his  own.  At  the 
head  of  the  Macedonian  knights,  he  drove  a  powerful  wedge 
into  the  centre  of  the  huge  mass,  and  threw  it  into  confusion. 
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Darius  fled  ae  at  Issua,  and  everything  was  lost.  He  reached 
£cbatana,  leaving  all  his  treasures  in  Arbela  as  the  booty  of 
the  conqueror.  Alezondw  advanced  to  Babylon.  Here  the 
inhabitants,  led  by  the  priests,  greeted  him  with  joy  and 
decorated  him  with  flowers.  Here  too,  as  iu  Egypt  and  in 
Palestine,  he  sacrificed  to  the  national  gods.  He  stayed  thir^ 
days  in  Babylon,  giving  himself  up  to  luxurious  delights.  He 
then  went  to  Susa,  which  made  no  reeistauce,  and  seized  all 
the  treasure,  fifty  thousand  talents  of  gold  and  sjlrer,  precious 
stones,  purple  robes,  and  coetly  fabrics.  He  also  sent  back  to 
Athens  the  original  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Ariatogiton, 
which  had  been  carried  off  by  Xerxes.  His  next  objective  was 
Persepolis,  the  Sublime  Porte  of  the  Persians,  the  cradle  of  their 
race,  the  buri&l-plsce  of  their  kings.  The  Susan  Pass  was  de- 
fended by  40,000  Persians  under  the  command  of  Ariobarzanes, 
but  he  attacked  them  bravely  on  the  snow  and  ice,  and  forced  the 
passage,  while  Ariobarzanes  escaped  to  join  Darius  at  E!chatana. 
Ten  thousand  pairs  of  mules  and  3000  camels  were  required  to 
carry  off  the  treasure  of  Persepolis  and  Pasargadae.  He  burnt 
Persepolis,  lighting,  it  is  said,  the  cedar  gates  of  the  palace 
with  his  own  hands,  when  he  was  dnmk  with  wine  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  dancer  Thais,  in  revenge  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Greek  temples  by  the  Persians,  a  himdred  and  fifty  years  before. 
He  was  now  accepted  as  Lord  of  Asia,  and  the  Alexander 
drachma,  coined  on  the  Athenian  model,  became  the  standard 
coin  of  the  world.  He  found  in  Persepolis  eight  hundred  Greek 
prisoners,  who  had  led  a  wretched  life,  blinded  and  mutilated, 
and  the  sight  of  these  stirred  him  to  fury. 

In  May  330,  he  set  out  for  Media,  hoping  to  find  Darius 
in  Ecbatana,  but  he  had  fled  through  the  Caspian  Gates  into 
Bactria,  the  original  home  of  the  Iranians.     How- 
ever,  the  traitor  Bessos,  who  was  a  relation  of       oJit^ 
die  king,  formed  a  phui  of  murdering  him  and 
seizing    his    throne.     Alexander,    hearing   of    the   conspiracy, 
hastened  after  Darius,  marching  day  and  night  over  mountains, 
deserts,  and  waterless  wastes.     At  last  he  came  up  with  him 
on  June  3  at  Hekatompylos.     As  be  approached,  fiessos  and 
bis    fellow    conspirators    murdered   the    king,    and   made   off. 
Alexajider,  on  reaching  the  king's  chariot,  found  him  a  corpse. 
He  covered  bim  with  his  mantle,  and  brought  his  body  back  to 
Persepolis,  where  he  delivered  it  to  his  mother  Sisigambis.     So 
perished  Darius  Godomannus,  the  last  of  the  Achaemenids. 

Alexander  now  advanced  into  Bactria,  where  Bessos  had 
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made  himself  king.  He  founded  here  the  Asian  Alexamlria, 
where  the  roads  fi-om  Hyrcania,  Farthia,  Mai-giana,  and  Bactria 

Ajexuidar     meet,   and    the    inhabitants   of   Herat  recognise 

in  Cental     to-day  Alexander  as  the  founder  of    their  city. 

A*l»-  Proceeding  farther   tlirough   unknown   countiie«, 

he  founded  a  third  Alexandria  at  Kandahar,  whiuh  he  hoped 
would  assist  his  pians  for  uniting  tlie  East  and  the  West  by  the 
baodis  of  Hellenic  culture.  His  army  now  became  discontented, 
partly  at  the  hardships  of  the  march,  and  partly  at  the  Eastern 
ma^ifirence  with  which  Alexander  began  to  surround  himself. 
Unfortunately  Parmenio  and  his  son  Philip  were  at  the  heail 
of  the  malcontents.  A  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Alexander 
was  formed,  which  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Fbilotas,  but 
which  he  did  not  reveal.  He  was  tried  by  court-martial, 
sentenced  to  death,  and  killed  by  the  lances  of  his  comrades. 
Parmenio,  who  was  also  implicated,  was  now  at  Ecbatana,  and 
it  was  feared  that  when  be  beard  of  his  son's  death  he  might 
renounce  his  allegiance  and  oppose  the  retreat  of  the  army. 
Orders  were  therefore  sent  to  kill  him,  which  was  done,  and 
his  bead  was  dispatched  to  Alexander.  After  inflicting  od 
BessoB  the  punishment  of  crucifixion,  Alexander  advanced  to 
the  Jaxartes,  where  he  made  himself  master  of  the  frontier 
fortress  of  Cyropolis,  and  founded  on  the  river  the  farthest  of 
the  Alexandrias,  Alexandria  Eschate,  represented  t«-day  by  the 
caravan  city  of  Eodjhend.  This  was  the  farthest  limit  of  his 
conquests,  but  he  crossed  the  Jaxartes  to  put  down  a  rising  of 
the  Scythians.  In  the  remote  citadel  of  Sc^diana,  he  found, 
among  other  treasures,  the  lovely  Roxana,  the  pearl  of  the 
East,  the  daughter  of  Prince  Oxyartes.  Overcome  by  her 
charms,  Alexander  made  her  his  wife.  During  the  winter  of 
328  to  327,  he  reduced  the  country  to  a  condition  of  complete 
tranquillity.  His  reputation  was  now  marred  by  the  hasty 
muraer,  in  a  drunken  brawl,  of  the  faithful  Clitus,  the  man 
who  had  saved  his  hfe  at  the  Oranicus,  and  whose  sister  had 
been  his  nurse— a  sudden  outburst  of  passion  which  he  bitterly 
regretted. 

He  now  determined  to  march  to  India  at  the  invitation  of  the 

prince  of  Taxila,  to  assist  him  against  Forus,  who  had  founded  a 

^^  kingdom  beyond  the  Hydaapes  with  more  than  a 

of  indU^      hundred  cities.     At  the  end  of  the  spring  of  327, 

be  set  out  with  an aimy  of  100,000  men  for  Kabul 

and  the  Indies.     He  crossed  the  mountain  chain  of  Faripamisus 

and  the  riArs  Kophen  and  Choaspes,  and  reached  the  Indus, 
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where  be  built  a  fleets  with  which  he  crossed  the  Indus  in  the 
spring  of  326.  Here  he  met  his  ally,  and  confirmed  him  in  hie 
dominions.  He  swam  the  Hydaspes  on  his  horse  Bucephalus, 
and  inflicted  u  severe  defeat  on  Porus,  whose  army  whb  defended 
hy  three  hundred  caparisoned  elephants.  He  treated  Poms 
with  gi-eat  generosity,  set  him  at  liberty,  and  gave  him  bock  bis 
dominions.  He  also  founded  two  towns  at  the  most  important 
crossing  of  the  Hydaspes.  Shortly  after  this  he  came  into  the 
country  of  the  so-called  free  Indians,  who  had  no  king  and 
offered  a  vigorous  opposition.  On  reachiog  the  Hyphasis,  he 
was  informed  that  he  was  only  twelve  days'  march  I'rom  the 
Ganges,  where  he  would  find  a  splendid  country  with  populous 
towns,  industrious  inhabitants,  and  a  settled  government.  He 
longed  to  reach  the  promised  land.  But  it  was  the  end  of  his 
expedition.  Hie  Macedonians  refused  to  go  any  farther. 
Alexander  failed  to  move  them.  He  remained  fur  three  days 
sullen  in  his  tent,  but  when,  on  the  fourth  day,  the  auspices  for 
crossing  the  river  were  unfavourable,  he  gave  orders  for  the 
retreat.  Before  he  retired  he  built  twelve  huge  altars  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hyphasts,  to  remind  posterity  that  a  giant  race 
bad  visited  these  regions.  He  offered  sacrifices  on  these  altars, 
while  his  soldiers  disported  themselves  in  the  meadowa  with 
military  games. 

Having  constructed  a  fleet  of  180  ships,  he  sailed  down  the 
Hydaspes,  the  rest  of  bis  army  marching  along  the  two  shores. 
When  be  reached  the  confluence  of  the  Hydaspes  with  the 
Hycrates,  the  Multan  of  to-day,  he  spent  some  time  in  subduing 
the  warlike  Mallians,  and  stormed  their  capital.  Here  be 
conducted  himself  with  such  reckless  bravery  that  he  nearly 
lost  his  life.  At  last,  in  February  325,  he  reached  the  Indus. 
Here  the  inhabitAnta  brought  him  countless  presents  and 
invoked  his  mercy.  He  founded  here  another  Alexandria  on 
the  southern  frontier  of  the  Punjab.  He  conquered  the 
Sogdiani,  and  the  Fi'aestians,  with  their  powerful  prince 
Musikanos.  After  his  departure,  a  rebellion  took  place  which 
Alexander  put  down  with  great  severity,  which  induced  the 
prince  of  Fatala  to  submit  himself  without  trouble.  Patala, 
situated  at  the  water-parting  of  the  Indus  Delta,  was  strongly 
fortified  by  the  Macedonians,  and  provided  with  docks  and 
barbours.  Alexander  remained  at  Fatala  for  some  time, 
occupied  with  matters  of  administration,  and  endeavouring  to 
bring  the  countries  of  India  into  commercial  connection  with 
Persia.     When  he  left,  he  sailed  down  the  Indus  to  its  mouth. 
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and  set  himself  to  explore  the  country  and  to  see  whether  he 
oould  make  a  connection  between  the  Indus  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  He  then  explored  the  other  arm  of  the  river,  and 
returned  to  Fatala. 

The  retreat  was  as  masterly  as  the  advance.  Hearchus  was 
sent  in  command  of  the  fleet  to  find  his  way  along  the  coast  of 
India  into  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the 
^m  b^ia'  Ewp*!™*^  while  Alexander  determined  to  proceed 
thnugh  Qedrosia,  the  modemBeluchistaa,  partly 
with  the  view  of  subduing  the  inhabitants  and  partly  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  fleet.  After  conquering  the  Orites  on  the  coast 
and  crossing  the  passes  of  the  Qedrosian  mountains,  be  entered 
upon  the  terrible  sandy  desert,  where  the  army  suffered  from 
hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  dust,  aicknesB  and  depression.  It 
was  only  Alexander's  untiring  energy  which  brought  his  army, 
after  a  inarch  of  sixty  days,  and  the  loss  of  a  quarter  of  his  men, 
to  the  city  of  Pura,  from  which  he  reached  Carmania.  Here  he 
met  Craterus,  and  shortly  afterwards  Nearchus,  who  told  him 
that  the  fleet  had  reached  a  safe  harbour,  with  plenty  of  pro- 
visions. Od  hearing  this,  Alexander  burst  into  tears.  Nearchus 
related  all  the  wonders  he  had  seen  during  his  voyage  of  eighty 
days,  the  narrow  passages  through  which  he  had  sailed,  the 
storms  which  he  bad  encountered,  the  want  of  food  among  the 
fish-eaters,  the  whales  and  sea  monsters,  the  pearl  islands,  and 
other  marvels,  which  seemed  to  recall  the  stories  of  the  Odyssey. 
A  week  was  spent  in  uproarious  enjoyment. 

When   the   festivities  were   over,   Nearchus    continued    his 
voyage  to  the  Persian  Oulf,  and  Hephaestus,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  army,  marched  along  the  coast  to  Susa,  to  meet  Alex- 
ander who,  with  the  Macedonian  knights  and  the  light-armed 
troops,  took  the  way  through  Persepolis  and  Pasargadae.     There 
he  found  that  those  whom  he  had  left  behind  had  behaved  very 
badly,  and  he  punished  them  with  great  severity.     Harpalus,  the 
treasurer,  fled  to  Athens.    There,  too,  Alexander  carried  out  his 
scheme  of  effecting  a  union  of  East  and  West  by  a  number  of 
mixed  marriages.     He  took  two  wives  to  himself,  the  elder 
Attempted     daughter  of  Darius,  by  name  Stateira,  and  the 
Fnalimof       younger  sister  of  Artaxerxes  III.,  called  Fary- 
Eait  and        sates.     Hephaestus  married  the  younger  daughter 
Wert.  of  Darius,  and  eighty  other  Macedonian  nobles 

were  united  to  Persian  wives.  Besides  this  there  was  a  sort 
of  group  marriage  of  15,000  Macedonians  with  an  equal  number 
of  Persians,  these  marriages  being  richly  dowered  by  the  king. 
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When  Alexander  went  further  than  this,  and  inoorporated 
30,000  Feraians  in  the  Macedonian  army,  there  was  a  mutiny 
among  the  veterans,  who  asked  for  their  dismissal.  Alexander 
said  that  he  could  do  without  them,  and  sent  them  back 
with  plenty  of  money,  under  the  command  o!  Craterus.  All 
this  occurred  in  the  camp  of  Opis  on  the  Tigris.  He  wa» 
anxious  to  found  a  kingdom  In  which  Peniiana  and  Macedonians 
should  have  equal  rights,  hut  in  which  the  Hellenic  language 
and  culture  should  prevail,  and  to  this  noble  end  he  devoted  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  From  Opis  he  went  to  Idedia,  to 
establish  the  security  of  the  caravan  road  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Cossaeans ;  he  visited  the  sculptured  rocks  of  Baghistan ;  be 
spent  some  time  in  the  capital  Ecbatana,  where  the  autumn  was 
brightened  with  feasts  an<l  speeches  of  all  kinds,  including 
character  performances  and  poetical  contests.  It  is  said  that 
three  thousand  Greeks  were  assembled  there.  But  suddmly 
a  terrible  blow  fell  upon  him  in  the  death  of  Hephaestus. 
He  sat  for  three  days  by  the  side  of  the  corpse  without  food  or 
drink,  sometimes  weeping  aloud,  sometimes  dumb  with  sorrow. 
The  body  was  taken  with  much  ceremony  to  Babylon. 

In  the  winter  of  324  to  323,  he  again  attacked  the  tent- 
dwelling  Cossaeans,  but  the  death  of  his  friend  had  broken  his 
spirit  and  impaired  bis  energies.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  323  he  went  to  Babylon,  which  ti^^^. 
he  had  destined  for  the  capital  of  his  new  empire. 
Here  he  found  ambassadors  of  all  nations,  from  Greece,  Asia, 
Libya,  Aethiopia,  and  Italy,  some  to  flatter  the  conqueror,  some 
to  invoke  bis  aid  in  their  diaputea.  He  showed  himself  espe- 
cially favourable  to  the  Greeks.  Whilst  he  was  preparing  for 
the  funeral  ceremonies  of  Hephaestus,  he  found  leisure  to  build 
a  fieet  to  explore  the  Caspian,  and  projected  an  expedition  to 
Arabia.  He  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to  inspect  the  great 
barrage  of  Fallakopas,  and  to  consider  the  building  of  a  oom- 
mercial  town  on  Uie  lower  part  of  the  river.  In  May  he 
returned  to  Babylon,  to  celebrate  the  funeral  of  bis  friend. 
The  homing  bier  of  Hepbaestus  was  raised  to  a  height  of  200 
feet  at  enormous  expense,  crowned  with  gold  and  purple, 
decorated  with  pictures  and  statues.  These  were  all  consumed 
by  the  flames,  and  the  ceremonies  ended  with  a  great  funeral 
banquet,  to  which  the  whole  army  was  invited.  But  the  stnun 
was  too  much  even  for  the  iron  constdtution  of  Alexander.  He 
became  seriously  ill,  and  removed  to  the  garden  palace  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  on    the  other  side  of   the  river.      Here   he 
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lingered  for  a  week,  and  at  last  died  on  June  13,  323,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two  years  and  eight  months,  a  hero  and  a  con- 

T,.  w.  ...  queror  without  ft  rival  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
No  one,  excepting  perhaps  Napoleon,  has  ao  deeply 
afFectsd  the  imagination  of  mankind — certainly  not  his  great 
rival,  Julius  Cnesar.  He  lives  in  bietorj,  poe^y,  and  legend. 
The  name  of  Iskander  is  oa  powerful  in  the  East  as  that  of 
Alexander  in  the  West 

He  named  no  successor  at  his  death,  but,  when  be  felt  that 
bis  end  was  apju'oacbing,  be  drew  the  signet  ring  from  his 
finger,  and  gave  it  to  his  old  and  trusty  servant  Ferdiccas. 
There  arose  after  Alexander's  death,  in  the  very  chamber  of 
death  itself,  a  conflict  as  terrible  and  more  distressing  than  any 
which  he  bad  taken  part  in  during  his  life,  Boxana  was  to 
bear  a  child,  and  it  was  eventually  decided  that  Ferdiccas 
should  be  regent  until  the  child  was  bom,  and  perhaps  after- 
wards. She  bore  a  son,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Alexander, 
but  his  fate  need  not  concern  ns.     The  history  of 

madooU.  ^''*  Diadochi,  the  successors  of  Alexander,  is  a 
weary  tale,  full  of  changing  dynasties  and  obscure 
conflicts — important,  no  doubt,  in  its  general  aspect  to  the  history 
of  the  world,  as  it  determined  what  form  Hellenism  should  finally 
take,  but  involved  in  detail — until  the  empire  of  Alexander  felt 
once  more  under  the  power  of  Rome.  We  can  only  sketch  it  in 
outline.  Indeed,  the  true  history  of  the  period  ia  not  precisely 
known,  and  still  awaits  the  hand  of  the  excavator  and  the  skill 
and  insight  of  the  historian  to  penetrate  its  secret  and  to  give 
it  life. 

The  dead  body  of  Alexander  lay  in  the  palace  of  Babylon 
until  bis  son  was  born.  The  funeral  was  celebrated  even  with 
more  pomp  than  the  obsequies  of  Hephaestus  had  been,  and  it 
was  intended  that  his  body  shoidd  be  carried  back  to  Aegae  and 
buried  in  the  place  from  which  his  race  had  originally  come; 
but  there  was  a  conflict  for  the  honour  of  possessing  his 
remains,  which  were  supposed  to  have  a  magical  value,  and  it 
is  generally  stated  that  he  was  buried  at  Alexandria.  But  the 
whole  subject  is  involved  in  mystery.  What  matters  where  his 
body  lies,  when  his  spirit  is  still  alive  in  every  portion  of  the 
civilised  globe? 

When  it  had  been  decided  that  Ferdiccas  should  rule  in 
Asia,  an<l  Antipater  with  the  help  of  Graterus  in  Europe,  it  waa 
arranged  that  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  should  govern  Egypt 
and  Libya ;  Antigonus,  Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Pamphilia ;  Leon- 
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natus,  the  Phrygian  Hellespont ;  Caasander,  Caria;  LysimacbuB, 
Thrace,  with  the  CherBoneae ;  and  Eumenee,  the  only  great  man 
among  them,  Fontua,  Paphlagoaia,  and   Cappa-     Flnt  Divi- 
docia.      When   the    news  of   Alexander's  death     iloti  of  the 
reached  Athena,  Demostheaes  thought  that  the     Empire, 
opportuni^  should  be  used  to  re-aaeert  Grecian  independence, 
and  the  result  wa«  the  Lamian  war,  so  called     --,    ,      4, 
because  Antipater  controlled  it  from  the  ftntress     ^J^^"^ 
of  I^mia  in  Thessaly,  where  he  awaited  the  arrival 
of  his  allies  Leonnatus  and  Craterus.     Leonnatus  was  killed, 
but,  with  the  help  of  Craterus,  Antipater  won  the  battle  of 
CrannoD  in  322,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war.     Demosthenes, 
greater  as  an  orator  than  as  a  statesman,  poisoned  himself  in  the 
temple  of  Poseidon,  in  the  island  of  Kalauria,  near  Troezeu. 

When  Perdiccas  was  slain  by  his  own  troops  in  321,  the 
idea  of  a  single  ruler  of  the  whole  empire  came  to  an  end,  and 
a  struggle  for  supremacy  began,  and  lasted  nearly  -»  .k. 

two  hundred  years.  Thb  became  more  accen-  ^SL^ 
tuated  by  the  death  of  Antipater  in  318.  The 
conflict  was  continued  in  Europe  by  the  struggle  between 
Folyspercbon,  whom  Antipater  iuA  named  as  his  successor,  and 
Cassasder,  the  son  of  Antipater,  and  in  Asia,  between  the 
faithful  Eumenes  and  Autigonus  and  his  eon  Demetrius 
Polioroetes.  Polysperchon  was  defeated  by  Cassander,  and 
Eumenes  was  betrayed  by  his  own  troops  to  Demetrius,  who 
had  him  executed  in  315.  In  311  Cassander  also  killed  Roxana 
and  her  son  Alexander.  After  this,  Seleucua  appeared  on  the 
scene,  whom  Antipater  bad  made  viceroy  of  Babylon,  and 
Cassander,  Lysimachus,  Antigonus,  and  Ptolemy  were  all 
fighting  together.  Eventually  Seleucus  prevailed,  and  Ptolemy 
kept  his  position,  so  that  we  have  for  some  time  a  rule  of 
Seleucidoe  in  Asia  and  of  Ptolemies  in  Egypt.  In  307  Athens 
was  captured  by  Demetrius  Foliorcetes  from  another  Demetrius, 
called  Phalereus  because  he  resided  in  Fhalerum,  to  whom  the 
city  bad  been  given  by  Cassander  in  317.  Antigonus  was 
soon  afterwards  summoned  by  his  father  to  Asia,  to  assist  him 
against  Ptolemy,  whom  be  defeated  at  the  Cyprian  Salamis. 
Antigonus  now  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  his  rivals.  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  SeleucuR,  and 
Ptolemy  now  united  against  Antigonus,  and  in 
300  a  battle  was  fought  at  IpBus,  in  Phrygia,  in  ^^  *" 
which  Antigonus  was  slain,  and  the  result  was 
the  foundation  of  four  independent  kingdoms,  of  which  three 
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odIj  are  of  importance.     Lysim&ohus  hod  Thrace,  FontuB,  aad 
nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor ;  Setencus  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
and  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  Ptolemy  Egypt  with  Goeie-Syria. 
Of  these  Lysimachus  disappeared,  and  the  Seleucidoe  and  the 
Ptolemies  alone  remained.    When  the  first  Ptolemy  (Soter)  died 
Flul  IHt]-      aI'  tliB  age  of    83,  Seleucua  made  war  against 
■ion  of  Um      Lyaimaohua,  and  defeated  him  in  the  battle  of 
^■V'"*  Kuropedion  in  281.    Lysimachus  fell,  and  Thrace 

came  into  the  hands  of  Seleucus,  who  destined  it  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Agathocles,  the  son  of  Lysimachus.  But  Seleucus  was 
murdered  by  Ptolemy  Keraunoe,  the  elder  son  of  the  first 
Ptolemy,  who  thereupon  seized  the  throne  of  Thrace.  The 
scene  now  shifts  to  Macedonia,  where  Antigonua 
Gonotas,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  laid 
claim  to  the  country.  But  Eeraunoe,  supported 
by  the  power  of  Egypt  under  his  brother  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
seized  the  throne  and  was  acknowledged  as  king.  In  279, 
Greece,  already  a  much  afflicted  country,  was  again  invaded  by 
the  Gauls,  or  Kelts,  who  had  already  occupied  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Spain,  Switzerland,  a  Wge  portion  of  Austria,  and 
lUyria.  Keraunos  threw  himself  bravely  against  them,  but 
was  slain,  and  his  work  was  completed  by  Sosthenes.  A  period 
of  anarchy  succeeded  until,  in  277,  Antigonns  Gonotais  was 
recognised  &s  king  of  Macedonia.  Antigonus  proved  a  wise 
and  statesmanlike  ruler,  and  was  really  master  of  Greece  until 
a  hope  of  liberty  began  to  dawn  for  that  country  under  the 
Achaean  League,  which  b€^n  by  a  union  of  twelve  democratic 
towns,  who  made  for  th«nselves  a  kind  of  federal  republican 
constitution. 

This  league  assumed  more  importance  from  the  accession  of 

Sicyon,  which  had,  in  252,  been  set  free  from  Macedonian  rule 

AolWMui  and  ^7  Aratus.    In  24A,  he  also  liberated  Corinth  and 

Aatolian         attached  it  to  his  league.     The  spirit  gradually 

I'Mp'**-         spread  to  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the 

Macedonian    rule    disappeared.     A    similar    league,    but   less 

powerful  and  important,  came  into  existence  in  Aetolia.     In 

order  to  oppose  this,  Aratus    had   recourse  to  Sparta,  which 

was  then    ruled    by  a  young   and    energetic  king,    Agis   IT. 

Unfortunately,  the  Aetolian  League  was  assisted  by  Antigonua, 

but  Aratus  succeeded  in  subduing  them  both  in  241,  whea 

Antigonus  made  peace  with  him.     In  the  same  year  Agis  was 

murdered  by  the  oligarchical  party  in  Sparta. 

Antigonus  died  In  240,  an  excellent  monarch,  who  bad  sue- 
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ceeded  in  making  Macedonia  the  third  great  power  in  the 
Hellenic  world.  The  throne  fell  first  to  his  eon,  Demetriui  II., 
who  reigned  for  ten  jrears,  and  then  to  Antigonua  Doeon,  the 
man  who  was  always  going  to  giye  but  never  did.  In  Sparta, 
an  effort  was  made  to  resist  the  Aetolian  League  by  the  young 
king,  Cleomeaes  II.,  who  followed  the  example  of 
Agin.  He  tried  to  make  the  constitution  a  real  '«•''''•■••■ 
monarchy  by  abolishing  the  ephors,  and  to  make  Sparta  once 
more  the  mistress  of  the  Peloponnesus.  He  succeeded  in  de- 
feating Aratus,  and  in  killing  the  ephors,  h&nishing  the  friends  of 
an  oligarchical  party  goremment,  and  restoring  the  constitution 
of  Lycurgus.  He  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Aegean  League 
for  six  years,  from  227  to  221,  with  such  success  that  Aratus 
was  obliged  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Macedonia. 
Doaon  marched  into  the  FelopoDnesus,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Achaean  League,  conquered  Arcadia,  destroyed  Mantinea 
and  Megal<^lis,  and  at  length  defeated  Cleomenes  in  the  battle 
of  Sellasia,  thus  putting  an  end  to  what  is  called  the  Cleo- 
menian  war.  Cleomenes  fled  to  Egypt,  where,  instead  of 
Mandship,  he  found  imprisonment  and  death.  In  Sparta, 
Doson  restored  the  oligarchy,  and  induced  the  city  to  enter 
into  the  Macedonian  confederacy,  but  both  it  and  the  Achaean 
League  had  lost  all  power.  After  the  death  of  Doson,  Aratus 
was  poisoned  by  his  successor  Philip  III.  In  213,  Fhilopoemen 
succeeded  in  restoring  the  Achaean  League  and  obtaining  the 
adhesion  of  Spar^  But  this  belongs  properly  to  the  history 
of  Rome,  to  which  we  must  presently  devote  our  attention. 
The  fall  of  the  Achaean  League  was  the  end  of  Greece. 

We  can  now  follow  the  fortunes  of  Syria  under  the  Seleucidae 
and  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies. 

After  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  Seleucus  Kicator  reigned  over  the 
lai^est  portion  of  Alexander's  empire,  but  it  was  deficient  in 
unity  and  was  weak  on  the  northern  frontier,  so, 
in   order  to  give  it  strength,  he  organised  its     gJJ^^ 
govemment  in  seventy-two  satrapies.     The  king- 
dom,   however,  began   to  find    a  natural  separation  into  the 
countries  hither  of  and  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  in  each  of  these 
divisions  a  new  city  was  founded,  Seleuda  on  the  Tigris,  and 
Antiochia  on  the  Orontes,  both  of  which  were  instinct  with 
Hellenistic  culture.    Antioch  was  the  rival  in  art  and  science  of 
Alexandria  and  Pergamam.     Among  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor 
and  its  neighbourhood,  Byzantium,  Heraklea,  and  Rhodes  re- 
nounced the  allegiance  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  were  given  up 
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by  Antiochus  Soter,  the  son  of  Antigonus.     Although  be  had 
eonquered  the  Celtic  hordes  who  had  settled  in  Galatia,  and 
were  now  subject  to  Nicamedes  of  Bithyuia,  he  bad  himself 
been  defeated  at  Sardls  by  Eumenes,  king  of  Fergamum.     He 
also  had  to  surrender  Phoenicia  and  Coele-Syria  to  the  Ptolemies 
of  Egypt.    His  successor,  Antiochus  Theos,  lost  still  more  terri- 
toi^bothon  the  West  and  on  the  east,  and  Seleucus  II.,  who  bore 
the  inappropriate  name  of  Eailinicus,  after  the  third  Syrian  war, 
had  to  sacrifice  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  in  the  civil  war  with 
his  brother  Antiochus  Hieraz,  who  was  supported  by  Egypt, 
what  remained  to  him  of  Asia  Minor.   The  glory  of  the  Seleucid 
kingdom  was  restored  by  Antiochus  III.,  who  was 
™™^     justly  called  the  Great ;  he  won  back  much  that 
had  been  lost,  and  made  expeditious,  which,  how- 
ever, had  no  permanent  effect,  against  Partbia,  Bactria,  and 
India.   He  also,  eventually,  came  into  conflict  with  the  Romans. 
The  kingdom  of  Egypt,  founded  in  322  by  Ptolemy  I.,  Soter, 
included    Cyrene,   Coele-Syria,    Phoenicia,    and    Cyprus.      He 
71,0  reigned    admirably    for    forty   years.     He    made 

PtolemlM  Alexandria  the  seat,  not  only  of  a  world-wide 
in  Egypt.  commerce,  but  of  a  universal  Hellenistic  culture. 
His  court  was  the  home  of  all  the  poets  and  men  of  learning 
of  his  age.  He  founded  the  famous  Museum,  the  world-knowD 
Alexandrian  library  of  400,000  books,  which  was  afterwards 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Moslem  conquest.  There  was  a 
second  library  of  300,000  volumes  in  the  Serapeum.  Egypt 
was  covered  by  30,000  towns,  defended  by  an  army  of  400,000 
men  and  a  fleet  of  more  than  3000  vessels,  and  supported  by 
a  treasure  of  nearly  five  millions  of  our  money.  His  work 
wascontinuedby  hisson  and  successor,  Ptolemy  II.,  Philadelphus 
(285-246),  with  even  more  magnificence.  He  built  the  har- 
bour of  Myos-kormos  and  dug  out  the  Nile  Canal,  but  he  was 
too  much  given  to  extravagance  and  sensuality,  which  has 
been  the  curse  of  Egypt  to  our  own  day.  His  son,  Ptolemy  III., 
Euergetes  (246-231),  was  a  more  energetic  character,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  dealing  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Seleucid  kingdom,  which, 
however,  he  was  not  able  to  govern.  He  extended  the  dominion 
of  Egypt  to  the  shores  of  the  Nile.  With  him  ends  the  period 
of  the  Oolden  Century,  a  name  which  is  given  to  the  reigns 
of  the  first  three  Ptolemies.  Under  hie  successors,  the  country, 
ruined  by  the  extravagance  and  licentiousness  of  its  kings 
and  nobles,  lost  one  province  after  another,  and  eventually 
became  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire. 
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We  must  not  omit  all  mention  of  other  portions  of  Alex- 
ander's empire.      Some  separate  tcingdoms  in    Asia  became 
important.     Bithynia,  with  its  capital  Nicomedia  ; 
FoDtns,    governed    by  'the    Persian    dynasty  of       at*^ 
the  Mitbradates,  which,  under  Mithradates  VI., 
fell  into  the  power  of   the   Komana ;  Cappadocia,    under  the 
dominion  of  Ariarathes,   controlled  by  the  Magi ;    Fergamum, 
mider  Attains-  and  Enmenes,  well  known  for  its  great  wealth 
and  the  encouragement  of  learned  men,  and  for  having  given 
its    name   to    parchment ;    Armenia ;    Partbia,   the    home    of 
the   powerful   Arsacidae,   who    made    their  kingdom    into   an 
empire  until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans;  and  Bactria 
and  Atropatene. 

Palestine  deserves  more  attention.  Judaea,  which  had  fallen 
to  Egypt  in  the  stinoggle  between  the  founders  of  the  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  kingdoms,  was  &  perpetual  bone  _  ,  . 
of  contention  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  *!•■»>"•■ 
Seleucidae.  However,  its  religion  and  its  constitution  were 
respected  by  both  parties,  and  all  internal  affairs  were  governed 
by  the  seventy  members  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Both  the  con- 
flicting powers  invited  many  Jews  into  their  countries,  and 
gave  them  many  privileges  and  favours.  A  special  school 
of  Jews  grew  up  in  Alexandria,  whose  teaching  consisted  in 
a  mixture  of  biblical  and  heathen  erudition.  As  Greek  culture 
b^an  to  penetrate  into  Judaea,  it  was  naturally  regarded 
in  a  different  light  by  the  two  parties  of  the  Pharisees  and 
the  Sadduceee,  the  first  conservative,  the  second  liberal.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  provided  for  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament  into  Greek,  which  was  called  the  Septuagint,  be- 
cause the  translation  was  made  by  seventy  Jewish  scholars. 
Antiochus  the  Great  treated  the  Jews  with  great  consideration, 
which  perhaps  made  them  too  lax  in  their  observances,  and 
more  inclined  to  adopt  the  customs  of  the  Hellenes ;  but 
Antiochus  Epiphanea,  wishing  to  introduce  uniformity  of 
religion  into  bis  dominions,  marched  against  Jerusalem,  plun- 
dered the  temple,  and  gave  orders  for  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  religion.  He  compelled  them  to  worship  the 
Greek  gods,  and  those  who  neglected  this  were  punished  with 
death.  While  this  persecution  was  going  on,  the 
family  of  the  Maccabees,  consisting  of  M^ttathias  Swoabeei 
and  his  five  noble  sons,  who  lived  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Uodin,  between  Joppa  and  Jerusalem,  determined 
to  resist.     One  of  them,  Judas  Makkab,  the  Hammer,  a  name 
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given  to  bim  for  bis  bravery,  defeated  tbe  S^ans,  restored 
the  Jewish  worship,  and  compelled  tb6  Syrians  to  ma^e  peace. 
But,  when  tbe  Syrians  began  a  new  oppression,  he  conceived 
the  unhappy  idea  of  invoking  the  assistance  of  tbe  Romans, 
and  thus  the  affairs  of  this  portion  also  of  Alexander's  empire 
were  involved  in  tbe  politics  of  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ROME  THE  MISTBBSS  OF  THE  WORLD.  214-4*  B.C. 

Wb  have  Been  how  Rome  gradually  made  herself  mistress  of 
Italy,  and  then,  in  two  Funic  wars,  destroyed  the  rival  power 
of  Carthage.      The  inevitable   impulse    towards 
eipanBion  which  affects  all  empires  while  they      f^^J^ 
are  on  the  upward  grade,  now  drove  her  to  extend 
her  conqueata  towards  the  east,  and  brought  her  into  connection 
with  that  world  the  condition  of  which  we  have  been  describing 
in  our  last  chapter.     The  first  Macedonian  war     pjjit  and 
(214-204)  took  place  immediately  after  the  dis- 
aster of  Cannae,  and  was  waged  with  Philip  III,  of 
Macedon,  who  made  an  alliance  with  Hannibal,     "fwi- 
The  war  came  to  an  end  because  the  Romans  desired  to  con- 
centrate their  whole  attention   on   the    defeat   of    Carthage. 
Fhilip  surrendered  some  piortiona  of  Illyrian  territory  to  Rome, 
bat  remained   in   possession  of  Theesaly,   Euboea,  and  Acro- 
ccrinthus,    promising    to    respect    the  .  friends    And    allies    of 
^cae,  in  which  the  Italians  were  not   included.      Ue,  how- 
ever, contiDued  to  assist  the  Carthaginians,  and  some  of  his 
troops  fought  against  Scipio  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  so  that, 
when  her  bands  were  free,    Rome   began   the   second    Mace- 
donian war  in  200  B.C.,  being  incited  to  do  so  by  the  enemies 
of  Philip    in  Pei^mum,  Rhodes,  Athens,  and    Epirus.     Her 
eRorts  against  him  were  at  first  unsuccessful,  but  at  last  Titus 
Qainctins  Flamininus,  a  brave  and  able  general  of  the  school 
of  Marcellus,  stormed    the  passes  of    Epirus  and  occupied   a 
portion  of  Greece.     He  then  made  an  alliance  with  the  Achaean 
League,  which  had  been  reorganised  under  Pbilopoemen,  and  in 
197  defeated  Philip  in  the  battle  of  Cynoscephale,      Battle  of 
in  Thessaly.      Philip  bad   to   surrender  all   his      Cynoww 
possessions    outside    Macedonia,    to    deliver    up      pbAle- 
his  fleet  with  the  exception  of  five  ships,  to  reduce  his  army 
to  five  thousand  men,  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  a  thousand 
talents,  and  to  promise  to  undertake  no  war  without  the  leave 
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of  the  Romans.  He  was  also  compelled  to  send  his  son  Deme- 
trius as  a  hostage  to  Rome.  The  Greeks  were  able  now  to 
celebrate  in  safety  the  Isthmian  games,  which  had  been  pre- 
vented by  the  Macedonian  occupation.  Flaminiaus  also  assisted 
the  Achaean  League  against  their  enemy  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
from  whom  they  took  Argos  and  some  possessions  in  I^oonia 
and  Crete.  Nabis,  however,  was  craftily  left  in  power  to  act 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Achaean  League. 

The  Romans  now  turned  their  arms  against  Antiochus  the 

Great,  king  of  Syria.     He  had  been  in  alliance  with  Philip, 

had  assisted  Hannibal  and  received  him  when  he 

BjS  ^""^  dj-iven  out  of  Africa  by  the  Romans,  and  had 

in  191  begun  the  so  called  Syrian  war  by  attack- 
ing Rhodes  and  Fergamum,  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  making  an 
expeilition  against  Greece  with  the  assistance  of  the  AetoUans. 
He  was,  however,  defeated  by  Glabrio  and  his  lieutenant  Marcus 
Forcius  (Jato,  in  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  and  also  worsted  at 
sea,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Asia.  Lucius  Scipio, 
with  his  brother  Scipio  Africanus  as  lieutenant,  was  sent  to 
attack  him  in  Lis  own  country,  and,  in   189,  de- 

jVj^j^  feated  him  entirely  in  the  battle  of  Magnesia  on 
Mount  Sipylus,  and  reduced  him  to  subjection  in 
the  same  way  in  which  Home  had  treated  the  king  of  Macedonia. 
He  was  obliged  to  surrender  Asia  Minor  from  the  mountains  of 
Taurus  to  the  Halys,  to  give  up  his  fleet,  to  pay  15,000  talents, 
(over  £3,000,000)  to  Rome,  and  400  to  Eumenes,  and  to  send  his 
son  Antiochus  to  Rome  as  a  hostage.  The  Aetolians,  who  had 
assisted  him,  were  sentenced  to  pay  500  talents,  and  to  deliver  up 
statues  and  other  works  of  art. 

The  Romans,  with  a  shameful  want  of  generosity,  required 
Antiochus  to  suiTender  tlieir  noble  enemy  Hannibal,  now  seventy 

D«aUii  of      years  of  age,  whom  they  ought  to  have  treated 

Humlbal      with  the  gi-eatest  honour.    He  sought  refuge  with 

KnA  Scipio.  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  and,  when  the  Romans 
again  insisted  upon  his  surrender,  he  took  poison,  which  he 
had  for  a  long  time  carried  about  with  him  for  that  purpose. 

Other  important  deaths  occurred  in  this  year  183.  Fublius 
Scipio  African  us  died,  banished  to  bis  country  bouse  of  Linternum 
by  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  of  whom  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  was 
the  chief.  He  was,  indeed,  acquitted  in  the  law  courts,  but  his 
brother,  Lucius  Scipio,  had  to  pay  a  large  fine  which  entirely 
ruined  him.  Philopoemen  al.so  died,  the  last  competent  head 
uf  the  Achaean  League.     Uc  also  was  compelled  to  poison  him- 
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self.     The  restless  Aetolians,  who  hail  agaiu  rebelled  against 
Rome,  were  at  last  subdued  by  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior. 

The   third    Macedonian  war  now  ensued,  and  lasted   from 
171  to  168.     Philip  III.,  also  called  v.,  of  Macedon  had  assisted 
the  Bomans  in  their  struggle  against  Antioctius,      _^,^  _ 
but,  disgusted  with  his  want  of  recognition,  and     j^St^Tnwat" 
jealous  of  the  favoiws  which  bad  been  acceded  to 
Eumenes  and  the   Rhodiaus,   made  war  against  them.     His 
younger   son,    Demetrius,  who    had    lived   for  some   time  at 
Rome  as  a  hostage,  was  well  disposed  to  the  Romans,  and  was 
a  friend  of  Flamininus.     Hence  Perseus,  his  wild  and  uatame- 
able  illegitimate  brother,  poisoned  him,  in  181,  breaking  bis 
father's  heart.     Two  years  later  Philip  died.     Perseus  succeeded 
and  proved  a  good  sovereign,  but  his  efforts  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  country  and  the  independence  of  Greece  naturally 
excited  the  enmityofRome,and  war  was  declared.    Itwas  brought 
to  an  end  in  168  by  the  victory  of  Lucius  Aemilius 
Panlus,  whose  father  had  fallen  at  Cannae,  in  the      m^" 
battle  of  Pydna.     Perseus  was  captured,  carried 
in  triumph  through  the  city,  and  imprisoned  in  Alba,  where 
he  died.     Macedonia  did  not,  however,  become  a  Roman  pro- 
vince until  148. 

The  year  146  is  always  regarded  as  the  end  of  Grecian  liberty. 
When  the  Achaean  League,  which  had  received  a  certain  re- 
cognition from  Bome,  began  to  exert  itself  to  M«»tt 
obtain  greater  independence,  Metellus  was  sent  I^fllSwa'' 
to  suppress  it,  and  defeated  Critolaus,  the  general 
of  the  league,  at  Scarphea  in  Locris.  But  the  real  blow  was 
dealt  by  tiie  Consul  Lucius  Mummius,  who  stormed  and  de- 
stroyed the  rich  and  noble  Corinth,  and  declared  Greece  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  newly  created  province  of  Macedonia  under  the 
name  of  Achaia.  It  did  not  become  a  separate  province  until 
the  time  of  Augustus.  Corinth,  so  long  the  chosen  seat  of 
culture  and  art,  was  treated  with  revolting  barbarity,  although 
Mummius  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  mild  and  gentle  char- 
acter, and  was  certainly  very  dull  and  stupid.  He  said  that, 
if  any  works  of  art  were  destroyed,  they  must  be  replaced. 
The  male  inhabitants  were  killed,  the  women  and  children  sold 
into  slavery,  the  town  plundered  and  burned.  The  priceless 
pictures  and  statues  were  carried  off  to  Rome.  The  defeat  of 
PerseuH  at  Pydaa  in  168  decided  the  supremacy  of  Rome  over 
the  East.  Epirus  and  Illyria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
Xn  the  ^rst  jiaiped  country,  seventy  towns  were  destroyed  in 
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one  da;,  and  150,000  of  the  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery. 
Thousands  of  Achaean  hostages,  amongst  whom  vas  the  his- 
torian Folybius,  were  carried  off  to  Rome,  and  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  king  of  S^ia,  vaa  compelled  to  desist  from  his 
conquests  and  to  surrender  Palestine  to  the  heroic  Maccabees. 
Even  the  faithful  Eumenes  of  Fergamum,  and  Rhodes,  its  old 
ally,  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 

The  same  year  (146)  saw  the  final  destruction  of  Carthage. 
Since  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Oarthage  ha<l 

recovered  a  large  portion  of  its  prosperity,  although 
p^,„  y^^      it  was  continually  harassed  by  Massiniasa,  who 

was  an  ally  of  Rome.  Oato  the  censor,  a  strong 
but  narrow-minded  man,  was  continually  urging  his  country- 
men to  its  destruction,  and  concluded  every  speech  he  made 
with  the  statement  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  Carthage 
ougbt  to  be  destroyed.  At  last,  on  a  paltry  pretext,  Rome 
declared  war  against  the  doomed  city.  Carthage  did  her 
utmost  to  avoid  the  fate  which  threatened  ber.  She  sent 
three  hundred  hostages  to  Rome,  and  received  a  promise  that 
her  territory  should  be  respected,  but  unfortunately  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  city  itself.  When  the  Roman  army 
landed  in  Africa  in  149,  the  Carthaginians  were  first  required 
to  deliver  up  their  arms  and  to  bum  their  ships  of  war, 
upon  which  they  sunendered  200,000  stand  of  arms  and 
2000  war  catapults.  They  were  then  ordered  to  leave  the 
town  and  to  build  one  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  as 
Carthage  was  to  be  destroyed.  This  reduced  them  to  a  con- 
dition of  despair,  and  they  determined  to  defend  themselves 
to  the  last.  They  turned  all  their  theatres  and  public  buildings 
into  workshops  for  the  making  of  arms,  and  the  women  gave 
up  their  hair  to  make  bow  strings.  The  city  at  this  time 
had  a  population  of  700,000.  The  defence  was  undertaken 
by  two  Hasdrubals,  one  of  them  a  brother  of  Massinissa. 
For  two  years  the  city  held  out  against  all  attacks,  notwith- 
standing the  treacherous  disarmament,  which  had  weakened 
it  from  the  first.  At  la^t  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus, 
the  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Pydna,  and  the  adopted  grandson 
of  the  great  Scipio,  succeeded  in  cutting  through  the  isthmus 
OD  which  the  town  was  built,  thus  preventing  all  communica- 
tion with  the  interior,  and  in  shutting  up  the  harbour  by 
a  dam,  and  at  last,  after  a  struggle  of  four  years,  Carthage 
was  destroyed.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  horroi-s  which 
accompanied   the  victory.     The  whole  stor^  is  a   disgrace   to 
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the  Roman  ch&ncter,  and  the  recital  of  these  crimes,  from 
which  no  nation  has  been  free,  makes  us  sometimes  doubt 
whether  the  rules  of  right  and  wrong  have  an  operation  in 
public  aSairs,  and  whether  there  is  a  Ood  in  heaven  who 
exacts  punishment  far  crime.  The  territory  of  Carthage  was 
now  formed  into  the  Roman  province  of  Africa,  with  TJtica 
as  its  capital. 

At   the  same  time  the  Romans  became  masters  of  Spain. 
The  Celtiberi  in  Northern  Spain  had  been  defeated  by  Marcus 
Porciua  Oato  in  195,  and  conquered  by  Tiberius        m.^,,— 
Sempronius  Gracchus  in    179.     Across  the  Ebro    ^Sj^jl* 
the  Luaitanians   offered  a  vigorous   resistance, 
at  last,  under  the  noble  Viriathus ;  but  he  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  the  device  of  the  Roman   consul,    Quintus  Ser- 
viliua  Oaepio,  in    140.     A  war  ensued  called  the  Numantine 
war,  which  lasted   till  133,  when   the  Lusitanians  submitted. 
Numantia,  on  the  upper  wat«rs  of  the  Douro,  held  out  against 
a  siege  of  fifteen  months,  during  which  the  inhabitantM  suffered 
from    a    famine    which    has    become    proverbial.     It    was    at 
last  taken  and  destroyed  by  Scipio,  who  received  the  name 
of   Numantinus.     The  whole  of   the  Spanish   peninsula   now 
became  a  Roman  province.     A  piece  of  good  fortune  befell 
Rome  in  this  very  year  by  Attaluu  III.,  king  of  Pergamum, 
making  the  Romans   heirs  to   his  enormous  fortune   and  to 
bis  large  territory,  which  included  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor,  so  that  they  were  now  able  to  establish  a  province 
of   Asia.     The  power  of  the  republic   was  also    pnrrinoMof 
extended  in  Oaul  by  the  founding  of  Narbo  Martius    a^»  )a4 
(Karbonne)    and    Aquae  Sextia    (Aix)    in    122,    Sontbom 
and  by  new  conquests  which  enabled  it  to  form    ^'''■ 
Southern  Gaul   into  a  province  which  was  afterwards  known 
as  the  "province"  par  eaxellenee,  and  to-day  bears  the  name 
of  Provence.     The  Arvemi  were  received  as  allies,  but   the 
Allobroges  were  subdued.     Further  successes  were  also  gained 
over  the  Camians,  the  Istnans,  and  the  Dalmatdans.     Thus, 
at   the  dose   of   the  second    century   before  Christ,  most  of 
the  countries  which  surrounded  the  Mediterranean  Sea  acknow- 
ledged  the  authority  of  Rome.     Her  empire  included  Sicily, 
Su^n,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Carthage. 
^^By  these  rapid  advances,  the  conditions  of  Roman  life  had 
been    entirely    changed.      The    Romans,  formerly    exclusively 
occupieil  in  war,  agriculture,  and    the   duties  of  government 
b^an  to  receive  a  tinge  of  Greek  culture,  a  movement  en- 
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couraged  by  the  greatest  Romans^the  two  Scipios,  Flaminiu^ 
and  Aemilius  FauluB.     A  great  effect  was  produced  by  three 
Rome  and       thousand    Achaean    hostages,   whose    arrival    id 
OrMk  Rome  haH  been  alrea<ly  i-elated,  amongst  whom 

Cnltnra.  were    sophistti,     rbetoriciunis,    philosophers,   and 

historians.     One  of  them,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  historian 
Polybius,  the  friend  of  Soipio,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the 
tbree  Punic  ware  in  Greek.     The   play  writers   Plautus   and 
Terence  began  to  imitate  Greek  models,  while  the  plundering 
of  Syracuse  and  Corinth  enriched    the  capital  with  many  of 
the  best  e](ampleH  of  Greek  art.     At  the  name  time,  the  rapid 
increase  of  wealth,  accompanied   by  the   introduction   of   an 
extravagant   and  corrupting  luxury,  did  much  to  impair  the 
strength  and  simplicity   of  the  Roman  charact«r.     This  also 
led  to  a  conflict  between  the  aristocratic  and  the  democratic 
parties,  the  Optimates  and  the  Fopulares,  the 
^MuUtiM.    '^'"'^  *""*  "^^  poor,  as,  according  to  the  operations 
^^  of  unequal  economic  laws,  the  rich  became  more 

wealthy  and  the  needy  poorer.  The  nobles,  composed  partly  of 
patticians,  partly  of  rich  plebeians,  arrogated  to  themselves 
all  the  highest  offices,  and  the  lucrative  government  of  the 
provinces.  They  also  purchased,  with  their  newly  acquired 
wealth,  huge  estates,  known  as  lati/imdta,  which  were  culti- 
vated, not  by  free  labourers,  but  by  slaves.  At  the'eame  time, 
the  poor  citizens  thronged  to  the  towns,  and  swelled  the  numbers 
of  those  who  were  in  want. 

The  two  Gracchi  set  themselves  to  remedy  this  disastrous  state 
of  things,  and  to  estabtiafa,  between  the  very  rich  and  the  very 
B«foniuof    P'^i'i  ^  sound  and  healthy  middle  class.     One  of 
TilMriiu        the  first  steps  necessary  was  to  secure  a  fairer 
Oiacohni.      division  of  the  public  property,  the  ager  puMicue, 
which  was  now  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  rich.     The 
mother  of  the  two  Gracchi  was  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  the 
elder  Bcipio  Africanus,  and  the  elder,  Tiberius,  when  be  became 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  endeavoured  to  follow  Scipio's  lead  by  re- 
establishing the  old  arrangement  of  the  Ltcinian  Laws  by  which 
no  citizen  might  hold  more  than  five  hundred  acres  for  himself, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  for  a  grown-up  son,  or  more  than  a 
thousand  acres  in  all,  while  all  the  rest  was  to  be  divided  in 
small  allotments  amongst  the  poorer  citizens. 

The  aims  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  were  in  every  way  admirable, 
but  the  means  which  he  adopted  were  illegal.  In  order  to 
caiTy  his  proposals  through,  he  obtained  the  deposition  of  his 
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colleague,  Oct&viua,  who  wae  opposed  to  his  views,  by  a  decree 
of  the  people,  thus  underminitig  one  of  the  Eundamental  eafe- 
guards  of  the  Roman  constitution,  the  inviola-  ^otanoc 
bility  of  the  tribunes.  His  scheme  having  been  aad  Dakth 
carried,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  o'Ttbeilos. 
carry  it  out,  consisting  of  himself,  his  brother  Gaius,  and 
his  father-in-law,  Appius  Claudius.  The  Optimateg  naturally 
did  their  best  to  prevent  bis  being  elected  tribune  f«-  the 
following  year.  When  be  attempted  to  secure  the  proloDgation 
of  his  office  by  force,  be  was  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  ruffians 
hired  by  the  aristocracy,  and  was  killed  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol,  together  with  three  hundred  of  his  friends.  Ten  years 
later  his  plana  were  revived  by  bis  brother, 
GaiuB  Gracchus,  with  the  addition  of  a  scheme  ^^^hui 
for  founding  colonies  both  in  Italy  and  beyond, 
in  which  Roman  citizens  might  be  settled.  Gaius  also  had  a 
Com  Iaw  passed,  which  provided  a  supply  of  grain  from  the 
state  to  the  poorer  classes  at  a  lower  price.  He  also  made  a 
change  in  the  judicial  arrangements,  by  which  the  judges  in 
the  standing  courts  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  equites  instead 
of  from  the  senators.  Having  thus  won  the  support  of  the 
equites,  he  brought  forward  a  bill  to  give  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship to  all  the  Italian  allies.  This  was  rejected  by  the  people, 
and  bis  popularity  suffered  a  still  more  severe  blow  by  the 
Tribune  Livius  Drusus  going  over  to  the  side  of  the  Optimate& 
Gracchus  now  went  to  Africa  with  the  object  of  founding  a 
colony  at  Carthage,  and,  in  his  absence,  Di'usus  endeavoured  to 
outbid  him  in  the  production  of  popular  proposals,  with  the 
effect  that  Gracchus  was  not  elected  tribune  on  his  return. 
The  result  of  this  was  a  serious  battle  between  the  Optimates, 
led  by  the  Consul  Opimius,  and  the  popular  party,  in  which 
Gracchus  with  three  thousand  of  his  adherents  perished.  In 
this  way  the  endeavours  of  the  Gracchi  to  establish  a  middle 
class  entirely  failed.  The  result  of  the  whole  conflict  was  to 
strengthen  for  the  time  the  power  of  the  Optimates  and  to 
encourage  them  to  new  efforts  of  overbearing  violence. 

After  the  death  of  Mossinissa,  his  son  Micipsa  became  king 
of  Numidia,  a  country  which  extended  from  Mauretania,  the 
modem  Morocco,  to  die  great  SjTtia,  which  lies 
between  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica.     Micipsa  had  in-    0,^^^^^ 
tended  that  after  his  death  his  country  Hhould  be 
divided  between  his  two  sons,  Hiempsal  and  Adherbal,  and  his 
nephew  Jugurtha.     Jugurtha,  however,  was  an  ambitious  and 
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unscrupulouB  man,  who  desire<l  to  obtain  the  whole  country  for 
himself.  He  therefore  killed  first  Hiempsal  and  then  Adherbol, 
and,  when  he  wax  called  upon  by  the  Roman  Senate  to  anewer 
for  his  conduct,  he  contrived  to  purchase  their  connivance  with 
the  judicious  use  of  money.  Memmius,  who  was  tribune  of  the 
plebis,  brought  this  scandal  into  public  notice,  and  an  army  was 
despatched  to  Africa,  commanded  by  the  consul  Lucius  Cai- 
pumius  Bestia.  Bestia,  however,  was  himself  not  proof  against 
corruption,  and,  in  the  year  111,  allowed  Jugurtha  to  purchase 
peace.  Mummius  insisted  upon  Jugurtha  being  summoned  to 
Rome,  but  his  wealth  would  probably  again  have  secured  him 
immunity  from  punishment  had  he  not  murdered  his  nephew 
Massiva  almost  under  the  eyes  of  the  Senate.  He  was  promptly 
banished,  and  another  army  was  sent  to  Africa,  but  the  corrup- 
tion and  incapacity  of  the  Roman  generals  was  so  great  that 
the  Roman  army,  after  having  been  lured  into  the  desert,  waa 
obliged  to  pass  under  the  yoke.  At  last  a  competent  general 
was  found  in  Metellus,  who,  in  109,  defeated  Jugurtha  in  the 
battle  of  the  Uulucha.  After  this,  the  war  continued  for  some 
time,  and  Jugurtha  was  driven  from  Kumidia,  but  he  had  re- 
course to  the  wild  Oaetulian  tribes  in  the  south,  and  stirred  up 
Bocchus,  king  of  JUauretania,  whose  daughter  he  had  married, 
to  help  him  in  a  national  war  against  Rome. 

There  was  serving  as  a  lieutenant  at  this  time  in  the  army 

of  Metellus,  a  plebeian,  Oaius  Marius,  the  son  of  a  peasant, 

^^  He  was  born  at  Arpinum,  where  the  Cistercian 

monastery  of  Oasa  Mari,  the  house  of  Marius, 
preserves  the  memory  of  his  name  and  the  site  of  his  father's 
farm.  He  had,  some  years  before,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Scipio  Aemilianus  in  the  Kumaotine  war.  His  was  a  strong  but 
rough  nature :  be  was  a  thorough  soldier,  an  ardent  democrat, 
full  of  indignation  at  the  corruption  of  the  aristocracy.  He  sur- 
prised Metellus  with  a  request  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  go 
to  Rome  to  stand  for  the  consulship,  and  Metellus  did  not  dare 
to  refuse.  He  was,  at  this  time,  forty-eight  years  old.  When 
he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  attacked  Metellus,  and  said  that,  with 
only  half  his  army,  he  would,  in  a  short  time,  have  Jugurtha  in 
his  power,  and  that  the  aristocratic  genei'ala  allowed  the  war  to 

drag  on  that  they  might  prolong  their  commands. 
^^J^       He  boaster!  that  he  had  no  images  or  triumphs 

of  consular  ancestors  to  exhibit,  tliat  his  creden- 
tials were  his  lance  and  his  sword,  and  the  scars  on  his 
breast — those  were  his  images,  those  bis  ancestors,  not  inherited 
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from  others,  but  won  by  himaelf.  He  succeeded  in  his  object, 
and  was  not  only  elected  consul,  but  entiuHted  with  the  African 
command,  and  crowdtt  of  his  democratic  supporters  flocked  to  his 
standard.  He  did  away  with  the  old  Servian  classes,  and  founded 
a  new  model  army  of  a  thoroughly  popular  character,  in  which 
wealth  had  no  privilege.  He  kept  a  strict  discipline,  but  was 
adored  by  his  men. 

Proceeding  to  Africa  in  107,  he  entirely  defeated  Jugurtha 
and  Bocchus  in  the  battle  of  Oirta,  the  modem  Conetantine. 
But  the  honour  of  his  victory  had  to  be  shared  with  Lucius 
Cornelius  Sulla,  who  ha<l  recently  joined  liis  army  as  quaestor. 
Sulla  was  a  man  of  noble  birth,  well  educated,  a-n. 
and  of  great  ability,  but  corrupted  by  sensual  in- 
dulgence. He  was  energetic  and  generouH,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  nohle  origin,  knew  how  to  make  himself  beloved  by  his  troops. 
He  was  extremely  ambitious,  and,  notwithstanding  his  self-in- 
dulgent habits,  never  spared  himself  in  the  labours  of  the  field. 
He  was  aware  that  Bocchus  was  not  averse  to  making  peace 
with  the  Romans,  and  he  persuaded  liim  to  betray  his  son-in- 
law.  Jugurtha  was  treacherously  captured,  and  the  Jugurthan 
war,  which  had  lasted  for  seven  years,  came  to  an  end.  On 
January  I,  104,  the  day  on  which  Marius entered  HuioB- 
upon  his  second  consulship,  he  rode  in  triumph  SMoud 
to  the  Capitol.  Jugurtha,  with  his  two  sons,  C«iiMl«liip- 
walked  in  chains  before  his  conqueror's  chariot.  Then  he  was 
carried  off  into  the  ghastly  prison  of  the  Tullianum,  "  This  in  a 
cold  bath  chamber  I "  he  said.  For  six  days  of  a  Roman  winter, 
biu  sturdy  frame  held  out  against  cold  and  hunger,  till  he  was 
at  last  mercifully  stifled.  BocchuK  received  part  of  Numidia  as 
the  reward  of  his  treachery,  the  rest  of  the  country  being  given 
to  Jugurtha's  half-brother,  Cauda.  The  Oaetulians  entered 
into  the  position  of  allies.  The  close  of  the  war  left  Sulla  and 
Harius  rivals  and  enemies — the  one  was  a  "  novus  homo,"  the 
represeotatiTe  of  the  democracy,  the  other  the  champion  of  the 
Op  ti  mates. 

Marius  was  now  to  gain  new  laurels  in  a  more  dangerous 
conflict.    In  the  year  113,  the  Cimbri,  apparently  of  German,  not 
of  Celtic  origin,  impelled  by  one  of  those  forces     _,    1^ 
which,  as  has  been  beforeexplained,  broke  out  from     S^t^^*^ 
time  to  time  from  the  human  volcano  of  central 
Asia,  attacked  the  Roman  province  of  Noricum,  the  modern 
Styria.     They  defeated  at  Noreja  the  Consul  Fapirius  Carbo, 
who  was  sent  against  them,  and,  in  their  victorious  progress 
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through  Oaul  and  SwitzerUiid,  desb-oyed  four  Boman  armies. 
The  worst  of  these  defeatn  was  suffered  by  Qnaeus  Sei-vilius 
Caepio  on  the  Rhoue  in  105,  a  battle  in  which  80,000  Romans 
were  slain.  The  Cimbri  now  croRsed  tlie  Pyrenees,  and  plundered 
Spain,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  Geltiberians  into  Oavd. 
Here  they  joined  another  German  tribe,  the  Teutonee,  and  then 
threatened  Italy,  the  Teutones  taking  the  road  of  the  coast, 
the  Cimbri  of  the  Eastern  Alps.  The  Romans,  thoroughly 
frightened,  summoned  Marius  to  their  aid.     The 

jjjJJJ^"  ^  war  continued  for  five  years,  during  which  time 
Marius  waa  re-elected  consul  without  a  break. 
He  took  great  pains  with  the  discipline  of  bis  army,  and  estab- 
lished a  fixed  camp  at  the  spot  where  the  Isire  flowa  into  the 
Rhone,  gradually  accustoming  his  soldiers  to  the  sight  of  the 
wild  barbarians  witli  whom  they  had  to  contend,  and  at  last, 
in  102,  completely  defeated  the  Teutones  at  Aquae  Seztioe,  the 
modern  Aiz.  The  Cimbri  had  by  now  penetrated  into  Italy, 
and  driven  the  consul,  Lutatius  Catidus,  across  the  Po.  Marius 
hastened  to  bis  assistance,  and  together  they  routed  the  Cimbri 
in  the  Raudian  plains,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vercelli. 

This  danger,  so  happily  averted,  did  not  prevent  Rome  fi'om 
being   agitated   by   internal    troubles.      The  democratic  party 

Uot  and         found  new  leaders  in  Apuleius  Satuminus,  tribune 

DiwrderlD     of  the  plebs,  and  the  praetor  Servilius  QIaucia, 

Brnne-  who  had  won  the  favour  of  the  people  by  distri- 

butions among  them  of  corn  and  public  land.  One  of  their 
objects  was  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  power  of  the  Optimates.  Olaucia  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  consulship  in  98,  being  opposed  by  Qaius  Memmius, 
but  the  supporters  of  Memmius  were  driven  violently  out  of 
the  Forum  by  the  mob  of  Glaucia  and  Satuminus,  armed  with 
clubs.  Marius  was  oi-dered  by  the  Senate  to  put  down  this  riot, 
and  he  could  not  disobey,  although  Satuminus,  the  leader  of  the 
rioters,  had  been  his  friend.  Both  QIaucia  and  Satuminus  per- 
ished in  the  conflict.  This  increased  the  power  of  Sulla,  who 
was  soon  to  gain  greater  distinction  in  the  war  with  the  Allies. 

The  Social  or  Marsian  war,  which  lasted  from  91  to  88,  waa 

caused   by   the   fact  that  a  number  of  Sabellian  tribes — the 

Peligni,  Marai,  Samnites,  Apulians,  and  Lucanians 

^^  — had  taken  their  full  shai-e  in  the  victorious  wars 

of  Rome  which  we  have  described,  but  had  not 

been  rewarded  with  either  t)ie  rights  of  Roman  citizens  or  a 

share  of  the  public  lands.     Qaius  Gracchus,  as  we  know,  had 
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attompted  to  remedy  this  cose,  aod  in  91  th«  tribune  Marcus 
Livius  Drutma  followed  in  Lib  steps.  He  was,  however,  victori- 
oDslf  opposed  by  the  Senate,  and  was  murdered  at  the  entrance 
tio  his  own  bouse  as  be  wa»  returning  from  a  public  meeting. 
The  Allies  took  up  arms,  and  determined  to  found  a  new  state 
in  opposition  to  Rome.  They  chose  as  their  capital  Corfinium, 
situated  in  the  mountainous  country  between  the  two  seas,  an 
example  which  was  followed  with  equal  imauccees  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  many  centuries  later.  The  Marsi  were 
led  by  Pompaedius  Silo,  and  the  Samnites  by  Pontius  Telesinus, 
the  Romans  by  Gnaeus  Fompeius  Strabo  and  Lucius  Cornelius 
St^la.  But  peace  could  not  be  made  until  the  demaod»  of  the 
Allies  had  been  conceded,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship  bad  been 
given  to  all  who  dwelt  from  the  Macra  and  Rubicon  to  the 
farthest  extremity  of  Italy.  In  89,  the  Consul  Lucius  Julius 
Caesar  carried  a  proposal  that  the  Latins  who  bad  remained 
loyal  should  have  the  citizenship,  but  in  the  following  year 
the  tribunes  Plautius  Silvanus  and  Fapirius  Carbo  extended 
the  privilege  to  all  Italian  towns  who  should  ask  for  it  within 
the  space  of  sixty  days,  and  by  this  the  war  was  brought  to  an 

Immediately  after  this,  the  powerful  Mitliradates  VI,,  king 
of   Pontus,   whose  dominions   extended   from    Paphlagooia  to 
Colchis,  who  possessed  the  Euxine  and  had  the 
whole  of  Armenia  as  his  ally,  made  an  incursion    2aUc^^* 
into  the  Roman  provinces  lying  to  the  west  of 
his   empire.     He   had,   indeed,  gained  possession  of   Bithynia 
and  Cappadocin,  and  there  was  a  danger  that  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor    might  fall  into  his  hands.     The  corrupt  and  covetous 
behaviour  of  the  Roman  proconsuls  had  made  their  rule  detested, 
and,    in  88,  at  the   instigation    of   the  Pontine  king,   eighty 
thousand  Romans  were  massacred  in  Asia  Minor  on  the  same 
day.    The  Romans  declaied  war,  and  the  Senate  gave  the  charge 
-of  it  to  the  Consul  Sulla ;  but,  on  the  proposition  of  the  tiibune 
Pnblius  Sulpicius  Rufus,  the  popular  assembly  deprived  him  of 
it,  and  transferred    it  to  Marius.     Upon  this,  Sulla  marched 
with  his  army  from  Nola  to  Rome,  and  Marius  had  to  flee  for 
faia   life.      After  numerous    adventures,    he  was    lurin* 
captured   iu  the  marshes  at    the   mouth  of   the    driven  tnm 
Liris,  and  taken   to   Minturnae,     From  this  he    Bom*, 
fled  to  Africa,  and  took  refuge,  according  to  a  commonplace  of 
history,  in  the  ruins  of  Carthage.     Sulla  now  had  a  free  hand 
in  Rome,     He  divided  the  consulship  between  Qnaeus  Octavius, 
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an  Optim&tc^  ftnd  Oinna,  a  democrat,  and  then  set  out  to  meet 
Mitfaradateti,  who,  having  subdued  Asia  Minor,  bad  attacked 
vintnrt     n»    *^'^^^'     ^^  ^'^^  Athens  by  storm,  defeated  in 
BiUlk^  '"**  successiTe  years  Archelaus,  the  geoeral  of 

Mithradates,  first  at  Ghaerouae  and  then  at  Orcho- 
menos,  and  finally  passed  over  to  Asia  Minor.  Meanwhile,  the 
popular  party  in  Rome,  determined  not  to  be  beaten,  sent  an 
army  to  Asia  Minor,  under  their  oonsul  Flaccas,  who  wa«i 
however,  murdered  by  the  traitor  Fimbria.  Yfbea  Salla  arrived, 
Fimbria's  army  passed  over  to  Sulla,  and  Fimbria  had  no  other 
resource  than  to  kill  himself.  Sulla  then,  in  the  year  Si, 
defeated  Mithradates,  compelled  him  to  surrender  all  his  con- 
quests in  Asia  Minor,  and  his  whole  war  navy,  and  to  pay  an 
indemnity  of  about  half  a  million,  which,  fi-om  bis  enormous 
wealth,  he  was  easily  able  to  da  This  was  followed  by  a  so- 
called  Second  Mithradatic  war  (83  to  81),  in  which  SuIU's 
lieutenant,  Miu-ena,  foolishly  invading  Fontus,  was  defeated  by 
Mithradates  on  the  Halys.  It  was  after  this  that  the  victorious 
king  conquered  the  Crimea  and  established  his  capital  at 
Panticapaeum,  the  motlem  Kertch.  The  treasure  of  Kertch, 
presei'ved  in  the  museum  at  St.  Petersburg,  gives  startling 
evidence  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Pontic  sovereign  and  of 
the  exquisite  art  which  flourished  in  his  dominions. 

During   the  absence   of   Sulla   from    Rome,  the   democratic 
consul,  Cinna,  had  procured  the  adoption  of  many  liberal  laws, 
,  and  amongst  them  one  which  provided  for  the 

r^f  '  reception  of  the  new  citizens  into  all  the  thirty- 

five  tribes,  and  their  being  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  old  citisens.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  new 
citizens  crowded  into  Rome  to  vote^  and  increased  the  power  of 
the  democratic  party.  Octavius  and  the  Optimatee  could  not 
suffer  this,  so  they  took  up  arms  against  Oinna  and  drove  him 
from  Rome.  He,  however,  collected  an  army  and  forced  bis 
DtaUu  of  ^'^y  ''^^  ''^^  ^^  '^'''7>  ^ing  assisted  by  Marius, 
Muins  who   had    been   recalled   from  banishment.     For 

and  daiUL  five  days  there  was  fighting  in  Rome  between  the 
two  parties,  with  the  loss  of  many  lives.  In  86,  Marius  was 
elected  consul  for  the  seventh  time,  but  died  immediately  after- 
wards, and  Cinna,  after  having  procured  his  election  as  consul 
four  times  in  succession,  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers  at 
Ancona,  just  as  he  was  about  to  attack  the  victorious  Sulla  in 
Greece.  Sulla,  having  finished  the  Mithradatic  war,  marched 
to  Rome,  having  to  fight  his  way  through  a  number  of  Marian 
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soldiers,  who  were  assisted  by  the  Samnites.     The  most  serious 
battle  took  place  at  the  Oolline  Gate,  in  which  4000  Samiutei 
were  taken  prisoner,  and  three  days  later  were     ^^ 
slaughtered  in  the  Campus  Martius,  together  with      b^^" 
their  leader,  Pontius  Telesinus.     SulLa  was  now 
master  of  Italy.    The  remains  of  the  Marian  party  in  Sicily  and 
Africa  were  subdued  by  the  young  Gnaeua  Fompeius,  generally 
known  as  Pompey  the  Great,  who,  on  Sulla's  return,  had  collected 
an  army  of  three  legions  for  his  support  at  his  own  expense. 

Sulla  now  set  himself  to  work  entirely  to  destroy  the  popular 
party,  and  to  secure  the  rule  of  the  Optimatee.  He  established 
a  reign  of  terror  by  drawing  up  a  list  of  proscrip- 
tiona,  containing  Uie  names  of  citizens  who  were  ti^niliHo*' 
to  be  put  to  death  and  their  property  confiscated. 
He  was  created  perpetual  dictator,  which,  as  has  been  before 
explained,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  dictatorship,  but  gave 
him  further  power  to  remodel  theconstitutioD.  He  re-estahlisbed 
the  power  of  the  Senate,  the  numbers  of  which  were  increased ; 
diminished  that  of  the  tribunes  by  enacting  that  no  one 
who  bad  been  tribune  could  be  afterwards  elected  to  any 
higher  office ;  took  away  from  the  Oomitia  Tributa  and  the 
Concilia  Plebis  the  power  of  initiating  laws,  which  remained 
solely  with  the  Comitia  Centuriata;  and  increased  the  number 
of  standing  tribunals  from  four  to  eight.  He  gave  the  right  of 
serving  as  judices  back  to  the  Senate,  and  made  the  office  of 
senators  to  last  for  life,  taking  away  from  the  censors  the 
power  of  removing  them.  He  attempted  to  destroy  the  demo- 
<a«tic  feeling  of  the  provinces  by  placing  1 20,000  of  his  veterans 
in  military  colonies.  He  liberated  10,000  slaves  who  were 
devoted  to  his  interests,  and  made  them  citizens.  Xliey  were 
called  Cornelians,  and  formed  his  bodyguard  in  Rome.  Having 
thus,  as  he  thought,  established  the  constitution  of  Rome  on 
its  old  aristocratic  footing,  and  having  given  himself  the  title 
of  Felix  in  79,  he  laid  down  his  office  of  dictator  of  his  own 
accord,  having  held  it  for  two  years,  and  retired  to  Pozzuoli, 
where  be  died  in  the  following  year. 

After  Sulla's  death,  Pompeius,  who  had  already  received  the 
title  of  Qreat  (Magnus),  became  the  leader  of  the  party  of  the 
Optiiuatee.  In  order  to  complete  the  work  of 
destroying  the  Mai-ian  party,  he  was  sent  to 
Spain,  where  a  formidable  rising  had  taken  place 
under  Sertorius.  The  struggle  continued  in  the  mountains  of 
the  peninsula  for  seven  years  (79-72),  until  Sertorius  suffered 
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a  not  uncommon  fate  by  being  treacherously  murdered  by  his 
lieutenant^  Ferpenna.  When  this  was  over,  Pompeiua  had  to 
suppress  a  rising  of  slaves  and  gladiators  under  Spartacus. 
This  man,  a  Thracian  gladiator,  had  escaped  from  his  training 
school  at  Capua,  and  collected  an  army  of  100,000  slayes  and 
gladiators  with  the  idea  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Boman 
goTemment.  He  defeated  the  first  four  armies  which  were 
sent  against  him,  but  was  at  last  conquered  by  Licinius  Crassus 
at  the  liver  Silarus,  where  he  lost  his  life.  Pompeius  on  his 
return  from  Spain  fell  in  with  a  body  of  5000  slaves  who  had 
escaped  the  slaughter,  and  were  marching  towards  Gaul.  He 
entirely  destroyed  them,  and  got  the  glory  of  having  put  an  end 
ConnUtbip  ^  ^^  **■■•  I"  ^^^  following  year,  Pompeius  and 
of  P<mip«7  Crassus  were  elected  consuls,  and  attempted  to 
aadCrauns.  malie  terms  with  the  democratic  party,  although 
they  continued  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  aristocrats.  They  restored 
the  power  of  the  tribunes  on  its  old  footing,  and  settled  the 
vexed  question  of  the  judges  by  dividing  them  between  the 
Senate,  the  equites,  and  what  were  called  the  Aerarian  Tribunes, 
who  represented  the  popular  party.  They  restored  to  the 
censors  their  former  power  over  the  Senate,  and  in  other  ways 
mitigated  the  stringency  of  the  Sullan  constitution.  Pompeius 
ingratiated  himself  so  much  with  the  democratic  party  by  these 
measures  that  he  found  himself  elected  as  genera),  first  against 
the  pirates,  and  then  in  the  next  year  against  Mithradates, 
each  time  on  the  proposal  of  a  tribune,  who  did  not  seem  afraid 
of  placing  these  lar^e  powers  in  his  hands. 

The  Mediterranean  was  at  this  time  infested  with  pirates,  as 
it  has  been  almost  up  to   our  own  day,  especially  after  the 
Pompe;  destruction  of  Carthage  put  an  end  to  the  police 

■nppTMiM  of  the  seas.  Their  chief  seats  were  Cilieia  and 
the  PiratM.  Crete :  they  harassed  the  coasts  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  interfered  with  the  supply  of  com  to  Rome,  ami  even 
dared  to  destroy  a  Roman  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  In  67, 
the  praetor,  Caecilius  Metellus,  had  taken  possession  of  Crete, 
for  which  he  received  the  title  of  Greticus.  But  their  ravages 
stilt  continued ;  like  the  Barbary  pirates  of  recent  times,  they 
captured  distinguished  persons  and  held  them  to  ransom,  Julius 
Caesar  himself  having  suffered  this  fate  in  his  youth.  But  with 
the  attack  upon  Ostia,  the  cup  of  Rome's  indignation  was  full. 
In  67,  Pompeius  got  together  a  large  fleet  of  500  ships  of  war, 
120,000  infantry,  and  5000  cavalry,  and  in  three  months  clearecl 
the  seas  of  pirates,  and  defeated  the  Gilician  fleet  at  the  pro- 
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montory  of  Coracesium.  Ten  thoueand  of  them  were  killed, 
20,000  taken  prisoner,  1000  of  their  ships  were  burned,  and  120 
of  their  castles  captured,  in  Isauria,  Famphylia,  and  Cilicia. 
Merchants  could  now  traverse  the  Mediterranean  in  safety. 

Pompeiua  next  turned  hia  attention  to  Mithradates,  in  the 
Third  Mithradatic  war,  which  lasted  for  ten  years  (74-64).     It 
had  begun  in  74,  by  Mithradates  attacking  the    Tjiir^ 
province  of  Bithynia,  which  had  been  bequeathed    Hlthiadatic 
to  the  Romans  by  its   king,   Nicomedes.     He   ^"• 
defeated  the  Consul  Auretiua  Cotta  at  Calchedon,  and  besieged 
Cyzicus.     Liciniua  Lucullus,  a  Roman  general  of    „,.j_, 
the  highest  distinction,  whose  talents  should  have    ^,,c^S«  " 
obtained    for   him    a    more   prominent   name   in 
history,  waa  sent  againt<t  him.     He  defeated  Mithradates  in  72, 
at  Cabira,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  HalyH,  and  compelled 
him  to  take  refuge  with  his  father-in-law,  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia.     When  Tigranes  refused  to  deliver  him  up,  Lucullus 
crotuted  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  defeated  both  kings 
at  Tigt«nocerta  in  69,  and  at  Artaxata  in  68.     He  -whk  pre- 
vented  from  going  farther  by  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers,  and  was 
recalled  to  Rome  by  the  Senate,  it  is  supposed  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  tax-Mtherers,  to  whose  dishonesty  Lucullus  was  violently 
opposed.     Thus,  in  67,  the  conclusion  of  the  Mithradatic  war 
was  committed  to  the  hands  of  Pompeius.     He  succeeded  in 
defeating  Mithradates  on  the  river  Lycus,  at  the  place  where 
the  city  of  NicopoHs  was  afterwards  founded,  and  compelling 
him  to  take  refuge  in  his  I'ecently  acquired  country  of  the 
Crimea. 

PompeiuB,  justifying   his  appellation   of    the   "  Great,"  did 
much  more  than  had  been  expected  of  him,  and  put  tlie  aflairs 
of   the  East  on  something   like  a  basis  of  per-    pompaj'i 
manent  security.     After  conquering  Tigi'aneij  in    Settlamant 
Armenia,  he  marched  by  way  of  the  Caiicaaus  to    of  Ow  Ewt. 
.Asia  Minor,  made  Pontus  a  Roman  province,  as  well  as  Syria 
and  Cilicia,  and  placed  Galatia  and  Oappadocia  in  the  position 
of  protected  states.     He  settled  the  affaii-s  of  Palestine,  making 
HyrcanuH,  of  the  house  of  the  Maccabees,  king  under  the  suze- 
rainty of    Rome  and  liable  to  tribute.     Here  he    heard   that 
Mithradates,  betrayed  by  his  son  Pharnaces,  had  killed  himself 
in  Kertch,  upon  which  Pharnaces  was  made  king  of  the  Crimea, 
and    recognised  as  a  friend  and  ally  of   the    Roman    people. 
When   Fompeius  had   thus  arranged  the   affairs  of  Asia,  he 
returned,  with  a  huge  amount  of  plunder,  by  way  of  Ephesus, 
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Athens,  and  Brundisium  to  Borne,  where  he  celebrated  a  triple 
triumph  for  bis  victories  iQ  Europe,  Africa,  aod  Asia.  It  was 
said  ib&t  he  had  subdued  eixteen  countries,  a  thousand  for- 
tresses, and  nine  hundred  cities. 

During  the  absence  of  Pompeius  from  Italy  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline  took  place  at  Rome  in  the  year  63,  which  has  perhaps 
,         received  more  attention  from  Roman  historians 
^ra^OT.     *''*°  ^*  deserves,  partly  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
^        '     been  narrated  by  Sallust  and  partly  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  name  of  Oicero.     Lucios  Sergius  Catiline,  a 
dissolute  yoong  patrician,  formed  a  conspiracy  with  a  number  of 
his  boon  companions,  like-minded  with  himself,  with  the  design 
of  killing  the  consuls,  setting  Rome  on  fire,  burning  the  ancient 
books,  and  overthrowing  the  constitution.     The  conspiracy  was 
discoverwl  by  the  great  orator  Cicero,  one  of  the  consuls,  who 
made  a  number  of   speeches  about  it  in  the  Senate.      Cati- 
line fled  from  Rome  and  collected  some  troops  at  Fiesole ;  but 
was  defeated  at  Fistoria,  and  slain  by  Marcus  Feta'SJus,  the  lieu- 
tenant  of  the  consul  Oaius  Antonins.    His  fellow-conspirators  in 
Rome,  who  included  the  senator  Cethegus  and  the  praetor  Lentu- 
lus,  were  arrested  by  Cicero's  order  and  strangled  in  prison.    This 
action  was  supported  by  Gato,  but  opposed  by  Julius  Caesar  and 
Crassus,  who  objected  to  their  capital  punishment,  and  preferred 
that  they  should  be  imprisoned  and  deprived  of  their  pi'operty. 
To  take  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  was  indeed  a  serious  thing. 
Cicero,  who  firmly  believed  that  he  had  saved  Rome,  received 
the  title  of  "  Father  of  his  country."     Pompeius,  on  his  I'etum 
from  Asia,  called  upon  the  Senate  to  coDfirm  all 
FomipeT         ^^*'  ^iraiK^™^*!**  ^^  ^^^  made  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  East ;  and  when  they  hesitatml  to  do 
this,  he  made  a  coalition  with  Julius  Caesar,  who  had  obtained 
great  favour  with  the  people. 

Gaius  Julius  Caesar — probably  the  greatest  man  of  whom  we 

have  any  knowledge,  "the  foremost  man  of  all  mankind,"  as 

Shakespeare  calls  him — was  bom  in  the  year  99 

i^^  B.C.,  and  was  therefore  at  this   time    thirty-six 

years  old.     He  came  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 

Julii,  but  attached  himself  in  early  youth  to  the  popular  party, 

seeing  probably  that  the  cause  of  the  aristocracy  was  hopeless 

and  that  Rome  needed  a  new  kind  of  government.     He  married 

the  daughter  of  Cinna,  and  naturally  fell  into  disfavour  with 

Sulla,  and  fled  to  Asia.     Pardoned  with  difficulty,  he  did  not 

return  to  Rome  until  after  Sulla's  death,  and  soon  aftetrwards 
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went  to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  to  complete  the  studies  which 
were  necessary  to  fit  him  for  a  statesman's  life.  He  became 
a  complete  master  of  style — his  CotnmenlArieH,  which  ai'e  de- 
graded to  the  position  of  a  lower  form  scboolbook  and  form  a 
part  of  almost  every  entrance  examination,  being  one  of  the 
moat  perfect  examples  of  liter&ry  composition  which  the  world 
possesses.  Returning  again  to  Borne,  he  was  elected  aedile,  and 
won  popular  favour  by  the  exhibition  of  splendid  gamcK.  He 
was  reckleHsly  extravagant;  but  his  debt«, amounting, it  is  said, 
to  800  talents,  were  paid  by  CrasBus,and  he  went  as  praetor  to 
Liisitiuiia,  where  be  distinguished  himself  in  war.  Being  con- 
scious of  his  great  talents,  he  was  naturally  ambitious,  and  set 
himself  to  rise  to  power  by  crushing  the  authority  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Optimates  and  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  people.  The 
coalition  formed  with  Fompeius,  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, gave  bim  influence  with  the  army ;  and  they  both  found 
it  desirable  to  join  themselves  with  Crassus,  who  was  possessed 
of  enormous  wealth.  In  this  manner,  in  the  year  -^^  Pint 
60,  the  First  Triumvirate  was  formed,  consisting  Triwn- 
of  Caesar,  Fompeius,  and  CrasKUs,  a  party  rather  rinU. 
for  the  attainment  of  their  private  ends  than  for  the  further- 
ance of  any  public  policy  in  which  they  were  all  agreed. 

In  the  year  59,  Caesar  was  elected  consul,  and  passed  a  law 
by  which  all  impecunious  citizens,  and  amongst  them  the 
veterans  of  Fompeius,  should  receive  portions  of  the  public  lands, 
and  all  the  arrangemeats  made  by  Fompeius  in  Africa  should 
be  enforced.  At  the  same  time,  Fompeius  married  Caesar's 
daughter  Julia.  When  his  consulship  was  at  an  end,  Caesar 
was  appointed  as  proconsul  to  the  two  Gallic  provinces,  the 
Cisalpine  and  the  Transalpine.  The  power  of  the  Senate  was 
also  wrecked,  by  the  removal  from  Rome  of  two  important 
members  of  the  party,  Cicero  and  Cato.  Cicero  was  attacked 
by  the  Tribune  Fublius  Clodius  for  having  put  the  Catiline 
conspirators  to  death  without  a  formal  decree  of  the  Comitia 
Centuriata,  and  Cato  was  despatched  to  clear  the  island  of 
Cyprus  of  the  pirates  who  had  made  it  their  home. 

The  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Caesar  is  one  of  the  notable  events 
in  the  history  of  the  world.     In  eight   successive  cumj>aigns, 
he  entirely  reduced  to  order  and  made  subject  to 
the  Romans  the  great  country  of  France,  and  it     SJJV' 
has  never  lost  the  form  which  he  then  impressed 
upon  it.     France  is   now  the    most   homogeneous  country  in 
Europe,  and  itowes  that  to  the  genius  of  Oaesar.     What  ho  did 
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once,  he  did  for  ever ;  and  the  Bettlemect  of  Gaul  bears  the 
impress  of  the  same  powerful  mind  as  that  which  wrot«  the 
narrative  of  his  deedti  in  the  Commentaries,  where  there  is 
not  a.  word  which  could  be  altered  without  loss.  In  these 
campaigns  Caesar  did  many  cruel  things,  but  he  did  them 
completely,  and  we  may  suppotte  that  it  is  in  this  way  that 
the  progress  of  the  world  is  brought  about.  He  fought  against 
many  tribes  and  different  races  in  several  countries,  by  land 
and  sea.  He  first  attacked  the  Helvetii,  a  Celtic  race,  who, 
pressed  by  the  Germans,  had  crossed  the  Jura  to  find  a  new 
habitation  in  Gaul,  and  drove  them  back  to  Switzerland,  He 
did  the  same  to  Ariovistus,  a  German  Suevian  who  bad  also 
invaded  Gaul,  and  made  him  recross  tbe  Rhine.  He  found 
worthy  antagonists  in  the  Belgian  Nervii,  whom  he  broke  on 
the  Sambre,  and  then  subdued  with  greater  ease  the  tribes 
dwelling  on  tbe  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  English 
Channel.  He  crosKed  the  Rhine,  and  marched  into  Germany  ; 
he  built  a  fleet,  and  sailed  twice  to  Britain.  He  put  down 
revolt  after  revolt,  and  smote  the  dwellers  near  Trier,  Namur, 
Orleans,  and  tbe  Scheldt.  Having  fought  them  hard  and  con- 
tinuously during  the  two  terrible  years  of  54  and  53,  he  had  ic 
S2  to  contend  with  the  greatest  of  all  his  opponents,  Vercinge- 
t«rix,  who  collected  against  him  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Gaul,  in  tbe  inaccessible  mountains  of  Auvergne,  and  gained 
the  undying  distinction  of  having  defeated  Caesar.  But  at 
last  Caesar  subdued  the  ."stubborn  patriot  by  famine  at  Alesia, 
and  scattered  to  the  winds  an  army  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Gauls,  who  were  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  beleaguered 
city,  and  in  61  the  conquest  of  Gaul  was  complete.  Yercinge- 
toriK  adorned  the  triumph  of  his  conqueror,  and  was,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  Bomans,  put  to  death.  Thus  Caesar  executed  in 
the  West  what  Pompeius  had  attempted,  with  far  less  success,  in 
the  East.  He  had  won  for  himself  a  great  reputation  as  a 
general,  but  had  also  created  a  devoted  army  which  he  could 
use  as  an  instrument  to  conquer  the  world  and  to  place  himself 
nt  the  head  of  it. 

Whilst  Caesar  was  thus  engaged,  the  otbei'  members  of  the 

Triumvirate  found  themselves  quite  incapable  of  coping  with 

ntnAni  ^^^  "'^^    disorders  which   agitated    the  capital, 

g^JJ^        with  the  violence  of  Clodius  and  the  bloodthirsty 

outrages  of  Milo.     The  weak  Senate  found  that 

it  alone  could  preserve  some  appearance  of  order,  and  was  able 

to  recall  Cicero  from  exile  in  57.     The  three  Triumviri  met  at 
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Lacca  in  56,  and  renewed  their  party  coalition.  Fompeius  and 
CvassuH  were  to  be  made  consuls  in  65 :  after  that  Fompeius 
was  to  have  the  province  of  Spain,  and  Crassus  that  of  Syria, 
while  the  command  of  Caesar  in  Gaul  was  extended  for  five 
years  from  55  to  50.  Orassus  brought  confusion  Break  np  of 
and  ridicule  upon  the  coalition  by  going  to  the  tii*  Trinm- 
wealthy  Syria  before  hia  time,  eager  to  exploit  '!'»*•■ 
its  riches,  crossing  the  Euphrates  to  attack  uie  Fartbians,  and 
being  conquered  and  slain  at  Carrhae  in  55.  Fompeius,  more 
worldly  wise,  did  not  go  to  Spain,  but  remained  in  Home.  He 
was  becoming  afraid  of  his  powerful  rival,  and  the  bonds 
between  them  were  weakened  by  the  deaths  of  CrassuK  and  of 
his  wife  Julia,  Caesar's  daughter.  He  wbk  gradually  drawn  to 
his  natural  ally,  the  Senato,  which  indeed  at  that  time  was 
the  only  defence  against  anarchy  in  Rome.  When  matters 
came  to  a  crisis  in  the  murder  of  Oiodius  on  the  Appian  Way, 
by  the  prize-fighter  Milo,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
Fompeius  was  made  a  kind  of  dictator,  with  the  strange  title 
of  "consul  without  a  colleague,"  a  contradi(;tion  both  in  lettor 
and  in  spirit  of  the  fundamental  constitution  of  Borne 

Caesar  was  too  prudent  to  venture  as  a  privato  citizen  into  the 
hornets'  nest,  where  he  would  probably  have  been  slain,  but 
determined  to  stand  for  the  consulship,  so  that 
he  might  take  up  that  oflice  as  soon  as  the  Gallic    SaftMuS* 
command   was   over.     The  Senate  met   this  by 
declaring  that  no  one  might  stand  for  an  office  in  his  absence, 
and,  under  the  influence  of  Fompeius,  called  on  him  to  resign. 
Caesar  said  that  he  was  witling  to  do  so,  if  Fompeius  would  do 
the  same,  but   at  last  the   Senate,  becoming   aware  of   the 
danger  which  threatened  them,  passed  a  decree  that  Caesar, 
unless  he  laid  down  his  command  by  a  certain  day,  should  be 
regarded  as  the  enemy  of  the  republic.     The  intercession  of 
the  tribunes   Antonius  and   Cassius  against   this   deciee  was 
disre^^arded,  and  the  constitution  was  again  violated.     Fompeius 
was  entrusted  by  the  Senate  with  the  d^ence  of  the  capital.    The 
two  tribunes,  one  of  them  afterwards  to  be  Caesar's  murderer, 
the  other  the  avenger  of  his  death,  fled  to  his  camp 
at  Ravenna,  and  Caesar,  with  the  words  "  Jacta   ^J(,„^ 
estalea  "  (the  die  is  cast),  with  only  one  legion  and 
three  hundred  horsemen,  crossed  the  tiny  stream  of  the  Rubicon, 
making  it  a  synonym  for  ever  afteiwards  for  all  the  forcible 
actions  of  the  world.     The  civil  war  had  begun. 

Fompeius  hail  not  expected  this  stroke.     He  left  Rome  with 
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Oicero  and  Cato,  and  the  rest  of  the  Senate,  and  crossed  from 
Brindiai  to  Epims  to  await  his  antagonist  in  Greece.     Caesar 

did  not  immediate!}'  proceed  to  the  capital.  He 
^^J^j^    went,   by  way  of   the  coast,    to  Oorfinium,  the 

heart  of  Italy,  where  the  consul  Domitias 
Ahenobarbua  submitted  to  him  with  his  army  and  stores. 
Then  he  came  to  Borne,  seized  the  money  in  the  treasury, 
which  Pompeiu'i  bad  neglected  to  take  with  him,  and  in  sixty 
days  became  master  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.     Still  avoid- 

ing  his  chief  antagonist,  he  proceeded  to  Spain, 
L^da*  "       where  he  conquered,  at  Lerida,  a  Pompeian  army 

commanded  by  Afranius  and  Fetreiux,  Kecured 
posKSHciion  of  Marseilles,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  December  49. 
Not  till  the  beginning  of  48  did  he  ci-oss  in  stormy  weather 
from  Brindisi  to  Dyrrachium,  and  attack  the  fortified  camp  of 
FompeiuH.  Twice  was  he  defeated,  and  then  he  traversed  the 
I'auge  of  Findus  into  Thessaly,  whither  Fompeius  was  foolish 
enough  to  follow  him.  The  decisive  battle  came  unexpectedly 
at  Fharsalia  on    June    16.     Caesar  was  preparing  to  retreat 

when  Fompeius  attacked.  "  Well  I "  he  cried, 
pjy^j^jj^      "our   taKk  is  at  last  fulfilled.     It  is  better   to 

fight  against  men  than  against  famine."  Fompeius 
had  every  advantage — twice  as  many  infantry,  six  times  as 
many  cavalry — but  Caesar,  with  his  seasoned  veterans,  gained  a 
decisive  victory.  Fompeius  escaped  first  to  Cyprus,  and  then  to 
Egypt,  where  he  was  murdered,  as  he  stepped  upon  the  sfaorc^ 
by  bis  old  comrade,  Lucius  Septimius,  in  the  sight  of  his  wife 
and  child  Three  days  after  the  murder  of  Fompeius,  on  July 
27,  48,  according  to  our  modem  style,  Caesar  landed  in  Eg}-pt, 
^^  tind   <lecideil    the   dispute   about    the  succession 

£^j  "      between  Cleopatra  and  her  hrotlier  Ftolemy,  in 

favoui'  of  Cleopatra,  one  of  the  most  striking 
figures  in  the  ancient  worhl  and  one  of  the  most  unfortimate. 
In  Alexandria  he  was  attacked  bj-  tlie  opposite  party,  and  had  to 
remain  seven  months  in  the  citadel,  till  he  was  rescued  by  King 
Mithradates  of  Fergamum.  Then,  having  secured  Oleopata-a  in 
.    ^^  the  possession  of  t^ypt,  be  went  to  Asia  Minor 

Minor  ^  crush  the  rebellion  of  Fhamaces,  son  of  the 

great  Mithradates  of  Pontus.     He  defeated  him 

in  the  battle  of  Zehi,  about  which  he  coined  the  expression, 

InAbiea.      "^^'*''  vidi,  vici"  (I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered), 

and  gave  his  dominions  to  the  other  Mithradates, 
oF  Fci'gamuui.  He  then  i-elnroed  to  Rome.  His  next  campaign 
WHS    in   Africa,  wliei*  lie  defenteil    the  PompeiaitK,  who  wei* 
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assisted  by  King  Jnba  of  NumidiA,  at  Thapaus  in  46.     Gato, 
despairing  of  the  republic,  killed  himself  in  TTtica.      .    _ 
It  only  now  rem&ined  to  deal  with  the  sons  of  ^*^ 

Pompeius,  Gnaeus  and  SeztuH,  who  had  atisembled  an  arm;  10 
Spain,  but  were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Munda  in  49. 

On  his  return  to  Some,  Caesar  was  made  dictator  for  life, 
and  became  an  absolute  sovereign,  b^  uniting  in  his  own  person 
the  powers  of  consul,  censor,  tribune,  praetor, 
and  pontifex  mazimus,  which  had  been  intended  m^^rtor 
to  be  mutual  checks  on  each  other.  He  as- 
sumed the  airs  of  a  king.  He  aat  in  the  Senate  on  a  golden 
throne  between  the  two  consuls ;  he  wore  the  pnrple  mantle  of 
a  geneml  in  his  triumph,  with  a  laurel  wreath  on  his  head;  he 
coined  money  with  his  image  and  superscription ;  he  took  the 
title  of  Imperator.  These  changes  in  the  constitution  will  be 
more  minutely  described  in  the  next  chapter.  For  Uie  empire 
which  he  governed,  he  did  much  and  projected  more.  Like  the 
young  Napoleon,  he  introduced  a  spirit  of  generosity  and 
conciliation.  He  allowed  his  enemies  to  return  from  exile  ;  he 
gave  the  hungry  citizens  of  the  capital  bread ;  he  cleareil  Rome 
of  robbers,  and  adorned  it  with  spacious  buihlinga  ;  he  i-elieved 
hopeless  debtors  from  their  burdens,  and  repressed  con'Upting 
tyranny  with  a  strong  hand.  He  introduced  great  agrarian  re- 
forms and  founded  numerous  colonies.  He  extended  his  prudent 
care  to  the  provinces,  and  did  his  best  to  encourage  Greek 
learning  and  science.  He  b^an  to  codify  the  law  :  he  reformed 
weights  and  measures,  and  introduced  the  Julian  calendar. 
When  he  died  he  was  preparing  for  a  great  war  with  Farthia 
which  should  bring  that  sav^e  and  warlike  nation  within  the 
bounds  of  civilisation.  When  he  had  avenged  the  defeat  of 
Carrhae,  and  secured  the  Roman  frontier  in  the  East,  he  would 
have  subdued  the  Dacians  and  the  Qetans  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  and  then,  returning  to  Italy  through  Germany, 
would  have  done  for  these  countries  what  he  had  previously 
done  for  Gaul,  Had  Caesar  lived,  there  would  have  been  no 
invasion  of  the  barbarians,  no  violent  destruction  of  the  Roman 

ding  1 

Caesar's  rule,  the  republicans  could  not  see  a  monarchy  arise  in 
their  midst,  however  neresHary  it  might  he  for  the 
salvation    of  Rome  and  the  civilisation  of  the    oniMitition, 
ivorld,     A  conspiracy  was  formed  by  about  sixty 
of  the  Optimates,  who  were,  perhaps,  ill  disposed  to  Caesar  as 
the  enemy  of  Pompeius  and  the  leailer  of  a  democratic  part}', 
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but  were  also  warmly  attached  to  republican  institutions. 
Among  die  leaders  of  the  plot  were  the  two  praetors,  Oaius 
Cassius  and  Marius  Junius  BrutuR,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Caesar,  who  was  persuaded  to  join  the  conspiracy  against  him 
with  great  di£Sculty.  Probably,  at  first,  he  and  the  others  only 
intended  an  open  rising  and  not  a  treacherous  murder.  The  deed 
took  place.    A  sitting  of  the  Senate  had  been  summoned  for  the 

Ides  of  March,  B.C.  44,  in  the  theatre  of  Pompeius. 
Qg^f^         It  is  said  that  Calpurnia,  Caesar's  wife,  terrified 

by  dreams  and  omens,  beggod  her  husband  not  to 
attend  the  meeting;  that  Spurina,  a  soothsayer,  had  especi- 
ally wame<i  him  against  the  Ides  of  March ;  and  that  Arte- 
midorus  had  given  to  him,  on  the  way  to  the  Senate,  a  paper 
containing  an  account  of  the  conspiracy,  which,  however,  he  left 
unread.  He  arrived  lato ;  indeed  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  go,  partly  for  the  sake  of  Calpiu-nia,  partly  because  he  felt 
unwell,  but  Brutus,  who  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  murderers, 
persuaded  him  to  attend.  When  he  took  bis  seat  on  the 
golden  throne,  the  conspirators  crowded  round  him.  Trebonius 
kept  Antonius,  who  might  have  defended  him,  engaged  in 
i:onversation  at  a  distance.  As  they  pressed  upon  him  to  see 
whether  he  wore  arms  or  concealed  weapons,  Caesar,  to  escape 
their  importunity,  stood  up.  Cimber  gave  the  signal,  by  tearing 
the  toga  from  his  shoulder,  and  Casca  stabbed  him  in  the  bock. 
He  sank  at  length,  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Fompeius, 
pierced  by  twenty-three  wounds,  covering  his  head  and  bis  body 
with  his  mantle,  that  he  might  not  fall  indecorously.  He  was 
fifty-two  years  old.  The  murder  of  Caesar  is  probably  the 
most  fatal  deed  which  has  ever  been  wrought  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  dastardly.  Had 
he  lived — and  he  might  have  lived  many  years — he  would  prob- 
ably have  consolidated  the  Roman  empire  with  a  stronger 
band  than  Augustus  was  able  to  use,  and  secured  that  its 
marvellous  government  and  organisation  should  pass  without 
a  break  into  the  progress  of  mankind.  Political  prophecy  is 
always  idle,  but  this  forecast  is  more  probable  than  most.  But 
the  vileness  of  the  treachery  by  which  the  catastrophe  was 
brought  about  is  indescribable.  Not  without  reason  has 
Dante,  who  thought  treachery  the  worst  of  human  vices,  placed 
in  the  three  mouths  of  Lucifer,  as  he  stood  imprisoned  in  the 
centre  of  the  globe,  the  three  great  traitors  of  the  world — Judas 
Iseariot,  who  betrayed  his  God,  and  Brutus  and  Casaius,  who 
betrayed  and  murdeied  their  master. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TBB  ROHAN  EMPIRB,  44  B.C.-9e  A.D. 

TsL  empire  of  Rome,  which  socceetled  the  republic,  was 
(levelopea  out  of  it  by  gradual  steps.  As  the  territory  of 
Rome,  beginoing  with  a  city  and  its  suburbs,  Tnm 
extended  itself  first  to  Italy  and  then  to  BtpvbUeto 
the  whole  world  aa  it  was  then  knowii,  the  Bmplrt. 
machinery  of  government  devised  for  it  in  its  earlier  con- 
dition became  incapable  of  doing  the  work  which  was  ex- 
pected from  it,  and  a  change  became  necessary.  Before  the 
final  crisis,  the  constitution  had  to  be  strained,  in  order  to 
wcommodate  itself  to  the  new  order  of  things.  In  this 
manner,  not  only  were  powers  given  to  the  existing  magistrates 
irhicb  they  did  not  originally  possess,  but  new  magistracies 
vere  created,  which  were  precursors  of  the  imperial  power. 
Soils  and  Caesar  were  both  made  dictators  of  an  entirely 
Dew  kind,  and  the  triumvirate  was  a  phenomenon  unknown 
to  early  Roman  history.  In  the  first  dictatorship,  82  B.C., 
Sulla  was  invested  with  unlimited  powers  of  inflicting  capital 
punishment  and  the  confiscation  of  property,  of  forming 
colonies,  of  establishing  or  abolishing  communes,  of  conferring 
or  taking  away  kingdoms ;  and  this  ample  authority,  which 
Cicero  marks  with  the  fatal  title  of  re^num,  was  assured  to 
him  until  he  had  pacified  the  Koman  stst«.  As  dictator, 
Caesar  presided  at  the  Electoral  Council,  at  which  he  was  him- 
self elected  consul  for  the  year  48.  He  was  afterwards  created 
dictator  for  ten  years,  and  then  for  life.  On  several  occasions 
he  held  the  consulship  and  the  dictatorship  together.  At 
various  times,  the  Senate  and  the  people  imposed  on  bim  the 
following  powers — the  supreme  decision  of  peace  and  war,  the 
tribunician  power  for  lue,  the  privilege  of  presiding  over 
the  elections  of  patrician  magistrates,  the  control  of  the 
praetorian  provinces,  the  power  of  censor,  under  the  title  of 
pme/efiw  mortim,  fof  three  years,  and  the  right  of  designating 
candidate*)  for  plebeian  magistracies.     Thus  Caesar  gradually 
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became    an    absolute    monarch    for    life,    and    when    he    was 
murdered  on  March  15,  44,  it  mattered  little  whether  he  had     - 
the  title  of  king  or  not. 

The  first  triumvirate,  of  Pompeius,  Caesar,  and  dassus,  was 
a  purely  political  coalition,  but  the  second,  of  which  we  shall 
T1i«  Becond     have  to  speak,  wa.s  regularly  constituted  by  law, 
Trimu-  It  was  firtit  created  at  the  end  of  43,  to  last  up 

v*>*t«-  to  Januai-y  1,  37,  and  then  renewed  for  a  second 

period  of  five  years,  but  came  to  an  end  by  the  dissensions  of 
those  who  held  it,  and  was  followed  by  the  astablishment  of 
the  empire  by  Caesar  Octavianus,  better  known  a«  AugUKtus. 
This  was  effected  in  the  following  way.     In  40  bc,  he  had 
assumed  the  title  of  Imperator  as  a  praenomen,  considering 
that  he  inherited  it  from  his  adoptive  father,  Julius  Caesai*. 
ElunsBts  of    Being  sole  master  of  the  empire  after  the  battle 
tbelmpsrial    of  Actium,  he  gradually  organised  the  imperial 
Fowtr— ni«    power,    having   a    number    of    important  duties 
FriAcipate.      delegated  to  him  by  the  Senate  and  the  people. 
In  28  B.C.,  in  his  sixth  consulship,  he  revised  the  list  of  the 
Senate,  and  became  Frinceps  Senatus,  from  which  time  the 
title  Frinceps  designated  the  emperor  as  the  first  magistrate 
of  the  state,  although  it  never  became  one  of   the  imperial 
titles  officially,  and  the  new  form  of  government  was  called 
the  Frincipatus,  whether  the  title  of  Frinceps  meant  py-ineept 
menattit  or  not,  which  is  uncertain.     But   the    kernel  of    the 
empire  lay  in  the  union  of  the  two  antagonistic 
^DffirimL     P<**"^''s    of     the    imperium    and     the    trilrunitia 
potexta»,     which     were     originally    intended     to 
balance  each  other,  and  the  most  conspicuous  title  was  that 
of  Augustus.     Octavius  was  invested  with   the   imperium   in 
37  B.C.,  and  obtained  the  title  of  Augustus  a  few  days  after- 
wards.    This  imperium  was  of  a  new  kind.     It  included  not 
merely  the  chief  command  of  all  the  armies,  but  the  decision 
of  international  questions,  an    important  part  in  legislation, 
certain  judicial  functions,  and  the  government  of  certain  pro- 
vinces.    This  power  was  further  extended  by  the  jug  consiilare, 
confeiTed  upon  Augustus  in   23  B.C.     On  the  other  side,  he 
Tji,  I'enewed  the  tnlninida  piteslat  without  limit  of 

Tribnniotan     time  oi'  place  in  30  B.C.,  having  been  previously 
Pow*r.  declared   santmanctug    in    36,   his    person    being 

rendered  inviolable.  After  23  B.C.,  this  power  was  rendered 
both  perpetual  and  annual,  so  that  Augustus  began  to  date 
the  years  of  his  reign  by  the  years  of  his  tribunician  power. 
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Besides  thU,  he  held  the  GODaulship  Kereral  timea,  he  became 
amemberof  all  the  important  colleges  of  pries tx,  and,  in  12  B.a, 
obtained  the  dignity  of  poutifex  maximuB.  He  was  called 
ImperatoF  Caesar  Divi  Filius,  and,  in  2  B.C.,  waH  invested  with 
the  honorary  title  of  Pater  Patriae. 

The  imperial  power  came  to  an  end  by  the  death  of  the 
emperor,  by  his  voluntary  abdication,  or  by  his  deposition.  It 
was  not  hereditary,  nor  could  the  emperor  name  jt,,  BneoM- 
bis  succeasor.  On  the  demise  of  the  emperor,  iini  to  Uw 
the  imperial  power  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Emplra. 
consuls,  who  were  the  presidents  of  the  Senate.  But,  if  the 
emperor  did  designate  a  successor  in  his  lifetime,  his  known 
doiire  bad  great  influence  over  the  choice  of  the  Senate, 
although  it  did  not  bind  them.  The  cantli'lates  naturally 
marked  out  for  the  choice  of  the  Senate  were  the  CaeKant— that 
is,  the  legitimate,  natural,  or  adopted  soutt  of  the  emperor, 
without  any  right  of  primc^eniture.  The  emperor  might  mark 
his  preference  for  any  particular  Caesar  by  making  him  heir 
of  his  patrimonium.  After  the  time  of  Hadrian,  the  cognomen 
Caesar  was  reserved  for  those  princes  of  the  imperial  family 
whom  the  emperor  lecom mended  as  candidates  for  the 
imperial  dignity.  The  emperor  could  also  pave  tb»  way  for 
the  appointment  of  his  successor  by  securing  for  him  the 
proconsular  impeiium  and  a  minor  degree  of  the  tiibnnician 
power,  just  as  in  the  Oerman  empire  the  future  emperor 
was  first  created  king  of  the  Bomans.  If  no  candidate  bad 
been  designated  by  the  preceding  emperor,  a  candidate  wus 
generally  imposed  upon  the  Senate,  either  by  the  Praetorian 
Guard,  or  by  the  legions  ia  the  provinces,  so  that  the  choice 
of  the  Senate  was  rarely  free.  No  especial  fi'ancbise  for  the 
post  of  emperor  was  prescribed  by  law,  but  the  emperor;*  of  the 
Julian  and  Claudian  houses  were  patricians  by  bii-th,  and,  if 
a  plebeian   were  chosen    emperor,  the  Senate   made    him    a 

The  two  principal  acts  by  which  Augustus  was  made  emperor 
were    the    Lex  de  Imperio,  by  which    he   was  recognised   as 
emperoi',  and  received  the  official  title  of  Augustus,     FonnaliUei 
and  the  Lex  de  Poteatate  Tribunicia,  which  was     of  Aooes- 
also  conferred  later  than  the  imperium.     These     •loo- 
two  laws  were  Senaiun  coiuulta,  submitted  for  confirmation  to 
the    will   of   the  Comilia  in   the   Campus    Martina,  with   the 
regular   interval  of  the   trinundinum   or  three   market  days, 
during   which    the  piopoaed  law   was  publicly  exposed.     But 
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before  long  acctamation  was  substituted  for  the  regular  votes, 
and  after  the  third  ceatury  this  formality  took  place  immedi- 
ately after  the  meeting  of  the  Senate.  Every  year,  on  the  first 
of  January,  the  Senate,  tbe  magietrateR,  and  the  l^ions  tot^ 
an  oath  to  the  empercv,  by  which  they  bound  themselvefs  to  the 
observance  of  his  actn,  and  also  those  of  his  predecessors  unless 
their  acts  had  been  annulled.  After  the  death  of  the  emperor, 
the  Senate  made  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  and  his  public 
acts.  If  the  opinion  were  unfavourable,  the  acts  were  rescinded, 
and  his  memory  was  condemned.  If  it  were  favourable,  he  re- 
ceived the  consecration  of  apotheosis  and  the  title  of  Divus. 
This  consecration  had  to  be  proposed  by  the  emperor  who  suc- 
ceeded, and  after  the  third  century  was  done  by  the  emperor 
alone,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Senate. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  further  examination  of  the  im- 
perial power,  and  first  consider  what  rights  were  conferred  by 
the  Lex  de  Imperio.     By  this  the  emperor  was 
Spmii        constituted  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  foi-cew 
of  the  empire  by  land  or  sea,  inside  or  outside  the 
pomoerium.     The  emperor  had  the  sole  right  of  recruiting  or 
dismissing    soldiers,  although   perhaps  the   recruiting   in    the 
senatorial  provinces  may  have  been  subject  theoretically  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Senate.     All  troops  took  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to    the  emperor,   and  were  paid  in    his    name.     He  had  the 
nomination  of  centurions  and  of  all  effective  oflScers  of  senatorial 
or  equestrian  rank.     Ho  distributed  all  decorations  except  the 
triumph,  and  that  fell  into  his  hands  after  a  time.     He  had,  as 
we  hare  said,  the  right  of  deciding  on  peace  or  war  and  of 
concluding  treaties.     He  also  had  the  right  of  disposing  of  the 
ager  publicus,    the   public   land,   and   of    assigning   it    to   the 
veterans,  and  he  possessed  the  exclusive  right  of  admiDistering 
the   imperial    provinces.      Besides   this,   he    had    considerable 
Legislatln      power  of  legislation.     This  could  be  eflfected  in 
andJndlolal    Various  ways,  either  directly  by  the  power  given 
Fow«n.  to  him  for  passing  laws  on  various  subjects,  called 

leges  datae,  or  by  interpreting  laws  by  what  were  called  Im- 
perial Constitutions,  analogous  to  decrees  or  ordinances.  Not 
Th*  Em-  ^"^y  ^^^  ^^^  emperor  a  criminal  and  a  civil 
p«nir  and  ju*ls^i  >^od  ^n  arbitrator,  but  he  could  revise  the 
DtlMrHkgli-  decisions  of  all  the  other  magistrates.  The  rights 
tratei.  which  he  possessed  for  nominating  magistrates, 

he  did  not  use  to  the  full.  He  presided  over  the  meeting  of 
the  Senate,  and  was  dispeaaed  from  the  operation  of  certain 
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laws.  BesideB  this,  the  jui  proamguliire,  with  which  he  was 
invested,  gave  him  a  high  authority  over  aenatorial  provJaces, 
becanse  he  possessed  by  it  an  imperium  superior  to  that  of  the 
pro«MDSuls  themselves.  Oo  the  other  hand,  the  poles/aif  Iri- 
bumeia,  the  other  focus  of  his  power,  given  to  the  emperor  for 
life,  without  limit  of  time  or  place,  was  superior  to  ^^jtotegfae 
of  the  ordinary  tribunes,  because  the  emperor  could  intervene 
against  tbem,  but  they  could  not  intervene  against  bim.  It 
assured  to  the  emperor  the  inviolability  of  his  person,  the 
presidency  of  the  Concilia  Flebis,  and  the  power  of  giving 
auxilium,  or  special  assistance,  to  all  the  citizens.  It  was,  as 
we  have  before  said,  both  perpetual  and  annual,  and  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  reckoned  the  years  of  tlieir  reigns  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  tribunician  power. 

The  position  of  pontifex  maximus  and  a  clause  in  the  Lex  de 
Imperio,  conferring  on  the  emperor  authority  to  do  anything 
which  he  thought  advisable  for  the   dignity  of     ^^  £gj. 
religion,  gave  him  supreme  superintendence  over      peror  and 
the  state  worship  and  the  nomination  of  a  certain      Eallgion. 
namber  of  priests.     He  also  had  other  powers.     The  supervision 
of  the  equites,  which  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
censors,  was  taken  over  by  him,  and  also  the     pj^^^ 
general  superintendence  of  public  works,  which 
properly  belonged  to  the  aediles.     These  duties  he  delegated 
to  different  colleges  of  curators,  and  the  duties  of  the  aediles, 
such  as  the  high  police  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  supply  of  com,  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  and  were  committed  to  various  public  functionaries, 
— the  high  police  to  the  prae/echu  urbi,  the  night  police  to 
the  praefedvs  vigilum,  the  supply  of   corn    to   tbe  praefectat 
amonae.      In  this  manner,  the  emperor  united   in    his  own 
person  an   important  share   of  powers    which  were  exercised 
under  tbe  republic  by  the  Senate,  the  Gomitia,  and  the  Magis- 

The  emperors  were  surrounded  by  much  pomp  and  circum- 
stance, which  gradually  grew   in   intensity.     They   could   sit 
either  on  the  curule  chair  of  the  consuls,  or  on    ,'^. 
the  little  stool  of  the  tribunes.     They  weie  ao-   ^^Jjjij, 
compaaied  by  twelve  lictors,  and  after  the  time 
of    Domitian    by   twenty-four,  with  their   fasces  wreathed    in 
lanrels,  also  by  running  footmen,  very  necessary  in  a  crowded 
city,  by  servants  to  sbout  before  them,  as  is  seen  now  in  India, 
and  by  linkmen  carrying  torches.    They  wore  a  laurel  crown  and 
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embroidered  robe,  and  a  special  tiiumphal  dresH  on  feast  days, 
and  from  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus  they  wore  the  purple 
military  cloak  even  in  Borne.  Their  statues  or  hutits  were  set 
np  in  the  headquarters  of  the  legione,  and  their  portraits  deco- 
rated their  coins.  On  the  first  of  January  each  year,  solemn 
vows  were  offered  for  the  life  and  health  of  the  emperor.  His 
birthday  and  the  day  of  his  accession  were  observed  as  festivals. 
He  WAS  protected  by  a  Fra«torian  guard,  one  cohort  of  which 
wan  always  present  wherever  the  emperor  vras  staying,  and  by 
foreign  guards,  generally  Germans  or  Batavians.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  the  emperor  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  above  the  laws,  and  took  the  title  of  Dominus,  and 
^ter  Aurelian  he  was  called  Dominus  et  Deus  (Lord  and  God). 
The  members  of  the  imperial  house  included  the  agnatic  de- 
scendants of  the  emperor  and  their  wives,  who  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  personal  inviolability  and  the  title  of  Caesar.  The 
citizens  who  were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
were  called  the  emperor's  friends,  and  a  selection  of  these  who 
accompanied  the  sovereign  on  his  journeys  outside  Italy  re- 
ceived the  designation  of  his  comiiet,  or  travelling  companione, 
a  name  preserved  in  our  modern  title  of  Count.  The  powers 
entrusted  to  the  emperor  required  the  assistance  of  a  large 
bureaucracy,  which  was  divided  by  Claudius  into  different  de- 
partments called  scrinia. 

The  government  which  we  have  described  is  known  as  the 
Dyarchy — that  is,  the  double  rule  of  the  emperor  and  the  re- 

public.     Whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  republi- 
bSvIv!^*     can  institutions,  Augustus  was  careful  to  respect 

their  forms.  He  maintained  the  Comitia  as  they 
had  been  before  his  time,  and,  in  some  ways,  endeavoured  to 
make  them  more  efficient ;  he  completed  the  Saepta  Marmorea 
or  ranges  of  marble  pens  in  tlie  Campus  Msj-tius,  for  the 
purpose  of  voting,  which  had  been  begun  by  Julius  Caesar ;  and 
he  built  a  dirihitorivm  for  counting  the  votes.  The  Comitia, 
however,  lost  their  judicial  character,  while  their  legislative 
authority  was  much  curtailed  by  lai'ge  powers  being  given  to 
the  emperor  and  the  Senate.  After  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the 
intervention  of  the  people  in  legislation  became  more  and  more 
rare,  and  it  did  not  survive  l£e  first  century  of  the  empire. 
The  Comitia  Centuriala  and  Tributa  exercised  their  electoral 
functions  under  Augustus,  but  the  right  of  presenting  candi- 
dates was  resei-ved  to  the  emperor,  and  from  the  b^inning  of 
the  i-eign  of  Tiberius<the  power  pesscd  to  the  Senate  and  the 
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emperor.  However,  imtil  the  third  century,  the  solemn  an- 
nouncemeot  of  the  names  of  successful  candidates  was  still 
made  in  the  Campus  Martiue. 

The  numbers  of  the  Senate,  whose  members  were  nominated 
first  hy  Caesar  as  dictator,  and  then  by  the  Triumvirs,  bod 
enormously  increased,  and  very  unfit  persons  had  ■»,  a.  t* 
been  nominated,  and  Augustus,  during  his  reign, 
held  three  reviaious  of  the  Senate,  in  order  to  reduce  its  numbers 
and  to  purify  it.  The  normal  number  of  tbe  Senate  was  fixed 
at  600,  the  age  for  becoming  a  member  at  twenty-five,  and  a 
certain  property  qnalificatiou  was  enforced.  The  emperor  natur- 
ally had  great  power  over  its  deliberations.  He  presided  at 
its  meetings,  and  could  propose  motions  even  in  his  absence,  by 
writing  a  letter  to  that  effect.  The  Senate  met  regularly  twice 
every  month,  excepting  in  the  months  of  September  and  October. 
The  usual  meeting-place  was  the  Curia  Julia,  on  the  eastern 
»ide  of  the  Comitium,  which  still  exists  in  the  church  of  St. 
Adriano.  But,  under  Caesar  and  the  Triumvirate,  tbe  Senate 
lost  its  power  and  all  independence.  It  recovered  these  powers, 
to  some  extent,  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius ;  but  its  essential 
character,  as  the  great  consultative  bo<ly  in  all  important  affairK 
of  stete,  was  lost  for  ever.  It  wa-t  indeed,  theoretically,  the 
principal  l^islative  body  of  the  empire,  and  under  the  Dyarchy 
the  Senate  by  right  shared  the  sovereignty  with  the  emperor; 
but  the  part  which  it  really  playol  in  l^slation  depended 
on  the  personal  character  of  the  emperor — upon  his  strength 
and  weakness.  The  Dyarchy  was  changeil  to  a  monarchy  in  the 
thiril  century,  not  without  some  resistance  from  the  Senate. 
An  important  institution  was  founded  by  Augustus  in  27  B.C., 
the  permanent  deputation  of  the  Senate.  It  consisted  of  fifteen 
senators  drawn  by  lot,  and  sitting  for  six  months,  with  the 
consuls  and  representatives  of  other  magistrates.  It  was  in- 
tended to  fulfil  the  province  of  the  preliminary  discussion  of 
matters  which  were  to  be  brought  before  the  Senate.  It  was 
afterwards  enlarged,  and  its  decisions  became  equal  in  value 
to  decrees  of  the  Senate.  This  delegation  of  the  Senate  may 
be  r^arded  as  the  forerunner  of  the  various  royal  councils, 
and  councilii  of  state,  which  meet  us  in  different  forms  of 
monarchies,  both  in  medieval  and  modem  times. 

The  old  magistracies  of  the  republic  underwent  important 
changes  under  the  empire.  Tbe  order  in  which  the  different 
offices  might  be  held  was  rigorously  observed — first  the  aedile- 
ship,  then  thequaestorshipor  the  tribunate,  then  the  praetorship. 
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and  lastly  the  conNulat«.      The  ceosors  lost  nearly  all  their 

power,  anil   nmler  Domitian  ceaneil  to  exist  altogether.     The 

The  Old         duration  of  the  oonsulKfaip  was  generally  shortened, 

Maxla-  and  eventually  it  was  held  only  for  two  months, 

*'*''*^  there  being  thus  six  set*  of  consuls  in  the  year. 

This  arrangement  waa  afterwards  imitated  by  the  Italian  cities 

of  the  Middle  Ages.     At  the  Fiame  time,  the  first  elected  were 

regarded  as  the  regular  consuls,  the  others  as  supernumeraries. 

The  consuls  retained  their  high  dignity  even  under  the  empire, 

but  they  had  very  little  power  excepting  as  presidents  of  the 

senate.     The  administration  of  the  empire  had  jiassed  entirely 

from  their  hands  into  those  of  the  emperor,  on  whom  they  were 

completely  dependent. 

The  murder  of  Oaeear  waa  received  with  horror  by  the  people 
of  Rome :  they  admired  and  laved  him,  and  were  proud  to  serve 

under  him,  and  they  had  neither  sympathy  nor 
TltjL-         understanding  for  the  policy  of  the  conspirators. 

Antoniufl  seized  the  occasion.  He  ordered  the 
dead  body  of  Caesar  to  be  carried  into  the  Forum,  and  made  an 
impossioaed  speech,  immoitalised  by  the  genius  of  8hakespeai'«^ 
to  the  assembled  crowd.  He  told  them  how  Caesar  had  left 
them,  by  bis  will,  his  gardens  across  the  Tiber  and  a  sum  of 
money  to  every  citizen.  He  showed  them  bis  blood-stained 
robe,  still  gashed  by  the  dagg^s  of  the  murderers.  The  body 
was  burned  on  the  spot,  where  a  large  mass  of  rubble  still  maiks 
the  site,  and  the  heads  of  the  conspiracy  were  driven  from  the 
city  by  public  indignatioa  Antonius  now  carried  a  decision 
in  the  Senate  by  which  all  the  acts  of  Caesar,  as  found  in  bis 
testament  and  other  papers,  were  confirmed.  In  a  certain 
sense,  be  took  Caesar's  place  for  the  moment,  and,  in  order 
to  form  an  army  for  his  protection,  he  got  himself  invested 
by  the  popular  vote  with  the  proconsulship  of  Hither  Gaul, 
This  had  already  been  assigned  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  to 
Decimus  Bi-utus,  who  was  not  prepared  to  give  it  up,  and,  when 
Antony  marched  to  take  possession  of  it,  shut  himself  up  in 

the  city  of  Mutina,  now  Modena,  which  Antony 
ofHnUua.     "^^  obliged  to  besiege.     The  war  of  Mutina,  as 

it  is  called,  lasted  for  some  little  time.  The 
Senate,  excited  by  the  so-called  Philippic  orations  of  Cicero, 
declared  Antonius  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  sent  an  army 
against  him  under  the  command  of  the  two  consuls,  Hirtius 
and  Fansa,  who  defeated  him  at  Mutina,  and  forced  him  to 
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take  refuge  in  Gaul,  where  be  was  joined  by  Lepidiu,  who  had 
been  master  of  the  horse  under  Caesar. 

But  both  consuls  fell  in  the  war,  and  the  command  was  taken 
by  the  propraetor,  the  young  Augustus,  known  as  Gains  Julius 
(Joesar  Octaviaous,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  in  the  annals  of  the  world.    His  well-known        "''''  "' 
bojiah  bust  stands  as  the  model  for  the  expression  of  statesman- 
like resolution  and  firmness  and  for  engaging  sweetness  of  dis- 
position.    Its  discovery  in  1806  had  much  inSuence  in  forming 
the  type  of  the  portraits  of  Napoleon.     He  was  now  twenty 
peal's   of  age,    the  great-nephew  and  ailoptod  son  of   Caesar. 
Aiming  at  once  at  avenging  his  uncle  and  advancing  himself, 
he  reversed  the  policy  of  the  Senate,  forcing  it  to  allow  bis 
election  as  consul  and  pass  a  decree  against  Caesar's  murderers. 
Brutus  and  Cassiua  were  collecting  an  army  in  the  East,  but 
when  Antonius  marched  to  Italy,  Octavian  joined  him,  and 
they  associated  with  themselves  the  far  inferior  Lepidus.    The 
legions  of    Decimus   Brutus  mutinied   against   him,  murdered 
him,  and  sent  his  head  to  Antonius,  upon  which      t],,  stoond 
the  three,  Octavian,  Antonius,  and  Lepidus,  meet-     Trlnm- 
ing   on  an   island    in   the   Reno,  near   Bologna,      vliate. 
formed  a  Triumvirate  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  and  the  Senate  confirmed  their  arrangement  for  five 
years.    In  order  to  get  money,  tbey  established  a  reign  of  terror, 
in  which  three  hundred  senators  and  two  thousand  equites  lost 
their  lives  and  property,  among  them  the  unfortunate  Cicero, 
whose  savage  attacks  Antonius  could  not  forgive. 

Now  began  the  war  against  Caesar's  murderersj  who  repre- 
sented themselves  as  supporting  republican  principles.     Octa- 
vianus  was  not  able   to  drive  Bextus  Fompeius 
fronL  Sicily,  where  he  was  intercepting  the  supply      S^^     ** 
of  corn  to  Rome,  hut  he  defeated  the  republican 
fleet  at  Brindisi,  and  opened  a  way  for  his  colleagues  to  the 
Bast.     Antonius,  who  possessed  great  qualities  as  a  general, 
hastened  to  Macedonia  ;    and,  in  42,  entirely  de- 
feated Brutus  and  Cassius  in  two  engagements  at     ^q  '  "/ 
Ffailippi,  where,  after   their    defeat,    they    both 
killed    themselves.      Antonius   went  to   Kgypt,  where  he  fell 
under  the  fascinations  of  Cleopatra,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  her  sex,  who  knew  bow  to  use  ber  charms  and  her  wealth 
to  ensnare  political  leaders  like  Caesar  and  Antonius,  but,  in 
this  seeming    dissoluteness,  kept   a    cool    head    for   the   solid 
interests  of  ber  country.      Octavianus  returned  to  Italy,  and 
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di8tribute<1  the  lands   promieed    to  them  in    Hither  Gaul   to 
170,000   Teterans.     Fulvia,  the  ambitions  wife   of   AntoniuR, 
jealous  of  the  sudden  rise  of  the  young  Octaviaa,  and  assisted 
hy    her   hrother- in-law,    Lucius  Antonius,   joined   the   discon- 
tented inhabitants  of  tipper  Italy,  and  made  war  against  the 
upstart  youth,  the  moat  notable  feature  of  which  was  the  eie^e 
jtMMwalof     o'  Perusia,  which  Ludus  was  at  last  compelled 
tlieTriain-      to  aurrender.     Marcus  hastened  with  a  fleet  to 
Virata.  Brundisium,  and   here  the  Triumvirate  was  re- 

newed in  the  year  40,  Octavianus  receiving  command  of  the 
West,  Antonius  of  the  East,  and  Lepidus  of  Africa. 

Concord  was  preserved  among  the  Triumvirs  by  the  efforts 
of   Octavia,  the   worthy  sister  of  Octavian,   whom   Antonius 
married  after  the  death  of  Fulvia.      As  it  watt 
D«[«atofa     impossible   to  conquer  Sextus  Pompeius  or  his 
fleet,  the  Triumvirs  made  an  arrangement  with 
him  At  Misenum,  by  which  he  should  retain  for  himself  Sicily, 
Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  Achaia.     But  there  whs  some  re- 
luctance to  cai-ry  out  these  conditions,  and  the  result  was  a 
maritime  war  between  Pompeius  and  Octavian,  which  lasted 
from  38  to  36,  and  ended  with  the  defeat  of  Pompeius  at  Mylae 
and  Naulochus  by  a  fleet  which  M.  Vipsanius  Agi'ippa  had  built;. 
Pompeius,  seeking  assistance  from  Antonius,  was  treacherously 
murdered   at   Miletus   in  35.     Lepidus,  who   had   nssumed    n 
position  for  which  his  talents  and  capacities  in 
Lcpidns  jjQ  ^^,^y  jjttg,)  faim,  was  forced  to  retire  from  the 

Triumvirate,  and  died  many  years  afterwards  nt 
Girceii  in  honourable  retreat. 

Uctavian  was  now  imdisput«d  master  of  the  West,  and,  living 
at  Rome,  won   the  favour  of  all  by  his  sti-ong  and  prudent 
jttx^  government.   ButAntonius,atAlexandria,alIowe<l 

Antony  is  himself  to  become  more  and  more  the  slave  of 
tha  East.  Cleopatia  and  to  be  corrupted  by  oriental  ways. 
She  robbed  him  of  the  provinces  of  Phoenicia,  Coele-Syria, 
and  parts  of  Judaea  and  Cilicia;  she  incited  him  to  make  war 
against  the  Patthians,  which  cost  him  the  greatest  part  ot 
hi.s  army,  and  to  celebrate  in  her  capital  an  unworthy 
triumph  over  Artavasdes,  the  king  of  Armenia,  which  was 
a  disgrace  to  the  Roman  name ;  and  finally  to  declare  war 
against  Octavian,  whose  sister  Octavia  he  latterly  divorced. 
Octavian  was  roused  to  action,  but,  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  another  civil  war,  he  declared  war  against  Cleopatra.  The 
two  lovers,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Italy,  which  was  unpre- 
pared for  resistance,  spent  the  winter  in  silken  dalliance  at 
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Ephesus,  and  then  at  Athens.  In  the  following  jear,  31, 
Octavian  had  collected  an  army  oF  80,000  infantry,  12,000 
cavalry,  and  a  fleet  of  350  ships.  With  this  he  fought  the 
battle  of  Actium  in  the  Ambracian  Gulf.  The  victory  was 
a  strange  one.  Antoniua  had  a  superior  army 
and  twice  the  number  of  ships,  but  Cleopatra  AJaJan 
cued  less  for  Antonius  than  for  her  own  safety, 
and  determined  to  desert  him  at  the  first  opportunity.  With 
this  view  she  insisted  on  a  sea  fight,  leaving  the  army 
unused.  Agrippa  attacked  the  unwieldy  galleons  of  Antonius 
with  his  light  Libumian  vessels,  and,  when  Cleopatra  saw  that 
the  result  of  the  conflict  was  doubtful,  she  sailed  away  with  her 
fleet,  and  Antonius  followed  her.  Agrippa  thereupon  pursued 
the  ships  of  the  enemy,  and  the  land  forces,  when  they  were 
assured  of  the  flight  of  their  general,  surrendered.  Octavian 
thus  became  the  undisputed  master  of  the  world,  having  arrived 
at  this  position  by  prudence  and  self-command,  without  one 
trace  of  treachery  or  deceit. 

It  now  remained  to  subdue  Cleopatra.  Strengthened  by  the 
legions  of  Antonius,  Octavian  went  first  to  Greece,  then  to  the 
Greek  islands,  and  lastly  to  Egypt.  Cleopatra  og^ui  ^f 
now  trietl  her  arts  uf  fascination  over  him,  wlio  Antony  and 
in  hLs  brilliant  youth  would  have  been  a  more  Cl«opatra. 
worthy  conquest  than  either  Caesar  or  Antonius,  but  he  was 
proof  against  temptation.  However,  he  used  her  devotion  to 
him  to  get  possession  of  her  army  and  her  fleet.  When 
Antonius  sought  to  upbraid  her  for  her  treachery,  she  shut 
herself  up  with  the  treasures  she  had  amassed  in  the  mausoleum 
which  she  bad  constructed.  She  let  Antonius  believe  that  she 
was  dead,  and  he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  dying  eventually,  it  is 
said,  in  her  arms.  Once  more  she  used  her  ai'ts  to  obtain  her 
liberty  from  Octavian,  but,  when  he  resisted,  she  took  poison, 
that  she  might  not  suffer  the  disgrace  of  being  exhibitod  in  his 
triumph.  The  story  goes  that  she  was  poisoned  by  an  asp 
concealed  in  a  basket  of  Ggs.  Octavian  gave  her  a  splendid 
funeral,  and  buried  her  by  the  side  of  Antonius.  The  lovers 
now  rertt  under  a  powder  magazine  in  the  harbour  of  Alexaudrja, 
opposite  the  world-renowned  Pharos,  and  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover why  the  present  masters  of  E^pt  do  not  disinter  their 
remains.  Egypt  was  made  into  a  province,  independent  of 
the  control  of  the  Seuato,  and  Octavian  returned  to  Rome  to 
celebrate  his  triple  triumph,  and  to  consolidate  his  imperial 
government  in  the  manner  which  has  been  already  related. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  compass  of  this  work  to  give 
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an  adequate  account  of  the  Augustan  Age,  one  of  those  rare 
periods  of    liarmouj'    in   tlie   history   of  the   world    when   cir- 
cumstances  iiniteil    to    produce    peace,    wealth,    and    culture. 
Angiutiu,       Augustus  aimed  at  eMta1)lishiDg  an  empire  id  the 
Muter  of       form    of    a    republic.       His    domains    includeil 
th«  World,      almost   the  whole  of  the  world  as  it  was  then 
known — in    Europe,   the  peninsulas  of   Spain,  Italy,  and   the 
Balkans,  with  Gaul  as  far  as  the  Rhine;  in  Asia,  Asia  Minor 
and   Syria   as   far  as   the  Euphrates ;    in  Africa,  Egypt  and 
Carthage.     He  was  a  lover  of  peace,  an<l  the  wars  which  he 
undertook  on  the  Rhine  an<)  the  Danube,  and  in  the  Alps,  were 
undertaken  for  the  defence  of  the  Roman  frontiers. 

In  oilier  to  secure  the  northern  frontier  of  Italy,  Drusus  ami 

Tiberius,  the  stepsons  of  Augustus,  carried  on,  in  the  years  16 

and  15  B.C.,  several  successful  campaigns  against 

S^.tT™"    '''^    *^®'*'''    ^"^^^    between    the   Alps    and    tlie 

Danube;  and  made  Raetia,Vanda1usia,Koricuni, 

and  FaiiQonia  into  Roman  provinces,  defended  by  fortresses  at 

Vienna,    Regensburg,   Salzburg,  and  Augsburg.     Drusus   also 

undertcKik,  in  the  yeais   12  to  9  B.C.,  four  campaigns  in  the 

interior  of  Germany  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  and  fortified  the  frontier 

from   Mainz  to  the  north  of  the    Rhine    by  forty  fortresses, 

amongst  which  were  Xanten,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 

German  towns,  Golt^^e,  Bonn,  Cobleuz,  Mainz,  Strasburg,  anil 

Basel.     His  brother  Tiberius  also  brought  under  Roman  sway, 

mainly  by  adroit  diplomacy,  the  north-west  of  Germany  from 

the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine.     One  of  tlie  Roman  governors  left  in 

Armisin*        these  provinces  was  Quintilius  Varus,  who  offended 

datrnts  the  Germans  by  the  little  regai-d  which  be  paid 

Tanu.  to  their   laws  and  customs.     They  rose  against 

him,  led  by  their  heroic  chieftain  Arminius,  who  belonged  to 

Die  tribe  of  the  Cherusci,  nnd  defeated  him  in  9  B.C.  in  the 

defiles  of  the  Saltus  Teutoburgensis,  now  known  as  the  Teuto- 

liui'ger  Wald,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Detmold.     This  defeat 

produced  a  profound  ellei^t  on  the  Romans,  and  was  indeed 

never  forgotten,  and  it  is  now  celebrated  as  a  glorious  victory 

by   the   modern   Germans.      Thus   the  descendants   of  Julius 

Oaesar  tiled  in  vain  to  establish  that  settlement  of  the  frontier 

Anffutiu'       of  the  empb-e  which  he  would  have  effected  if  he 

domMtia         bad    lived.      Augustus   was   unfortunate    in    bis 

TrovblM.        domestic  ari-angements  and  rotations ;  if  he  IumI 

been  less  so  the  empiro  would  have  suffered  fewer  shocks,  and 

would    hiive   been    more   successful.       Augustus   married    and 
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divorced  two  wives  in  early  youth  :  he  married  fkiibonia  in  36, 
but  divorced  her  a  year  afterwards,  when  she  had  borne  him  a 
diiughtei',  Julia,  having  been  fascinate<)  by  the  charms  of  Livia, 
the  wife  of  Tiberiut)  GlaadiuB  Nero,  who  iturreudered  her  to 
liim.  Livia'ti  two  sodh,  Tiberius,  who  wan  born  in  42  B.C.,  and 
DnisuH,  who  WHS  bom  three  moutliH  after  her  marriage  to 
Augustus,  were  brought  up  in  the  bouse  of  her  foimei'  husbaud, 
but  after  his  death  were  transferred  to  the  house  of  Augustus. 
The  must  promising  member  of  the  imperial  household  wax 
Uai-cellu:^,  the  son  of  Oclavia,  sister  of  Augustus,  who  in  early 
youth  married  Jutia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  to  the  disgust 
of  Livia,  who  designed  her  for  one  of  her  own  children.  HiH 
pi-incipal  rival  was  Agrippa,  his  brother- iu- law,  who  was  very 
jealous  of  Maecenas.  MarcelluB  <lied  in  23  B.C.,  the  darling  of 
the  Uoman  people.  Augustus  now  married  Julia  to  Agrippa, 
who,  for  the  purpose,  divorced  Uareella,  the  sister  of  MarcelluM. 
In  17  Agi'ippa  went  with  Julia  to  the  East  to  arrange  disputed 
successions  and  other  matters,  and  founded  Julia  Felix  on  the 
site  of  the  modern  Beirut.  Aiter  spending  several  years  in  the 
Ea-st,  Agrippa  returned  to  Rome,  and  died  in  Mai-ch  B.C.  12, 
being  buried  by  Augustus  with  distinguished  honour.  His 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  like  his  splendid  baths,  has  been  replaced 
1>y  buildings  of  a  considerably  later  period.  Tiberius  was 
now  thirty  years  old.  Livia  divorced  him  fi'om  his  wife, 
Vipsania  Agrippina,  whom  be  dearly  loved,  and  made  him 
inaiTy  Julia,  who  had  already  borne  five  children  to  Agrippa — 
ithree  sons,  Gains,  Lucius,  and  Agrippa;  and  two  daughters, 
Julia  and  Agrippina.  This  brought  him  neai-  the  succession, 
but  Augustus  did  not  care  for  him. 

Tbe  imperial  circle  was  now  sadly  diminished  in  numbers, 
^grippa,  Octflvia,  Drusus,  and  Maecenas  all  died  between  the 

t:ars  12  and  8  b.o.     Augustus  turned  with  affec-      "ni^ 
on    to    hia  grandsons,  Gains  and    Lucius,    tbe      Impeiia] 
Children    of  bis  daughter  Julia  and    his   friend      Family. 
Agrippa,  gave  them  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  treated  them  as 
biembers  of  his  family.     They  were  regarded  with  jealousy  by 
|jivia ;  and  Tiberius,  perhaps  to  escape  tbe  annoyance  of  family 
broils,  obtained  p^mission  to  go  to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where 
pe  spent  seven  years  in  deep  study.     Suddenly  Augustus  took 
(he  surprising  step  of  bauishing  his  own  daughter,  the  mother 
^  his  favourite  grandsons,  to  the  island  of  Pandataria,  on  the 
klea  that  her  mode  of  life  was  a  scandal  to  the  imperial  family, 
fbis  is  certainly  correctly  ascribed  to  tbe  jealous  intrigues  of 
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Livia,  but  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate  the  intricacies  of  tJiat 
corrupt  age,  in  which  ordinary  men  and  women  had  to  bear  a 
burden  of  eovereignty  too  heavy  for  any  human  being  to  support, 
De»tb«  of        Jidia's  Hon  GaiuH,  now  eighteen  vearH  of  age,  was 
Oaiu  Mid       Rent  with  proconsular  authority  to  Ai^ia,  with  the 
Lndiu.  object  of  subduing  the  Armenians,  who  had  re- 

volted from  Rome  with  the  assistance  of  the  Parthituis,  and  of 
punishing   certain    Arabian   tribes.      Accompanied  by  Lollius 
as  an  adviser,  he  went  by  way  of  Samoa  to  Egypt,  visited 
TiberiuB  at  Rhodes,  and  then  proceeded  to  Palestine  and  Syria. 
He  had  an  intei'view  with  the  Parthian  king,  Phraates,  on  an 
island    in    the    Euphrates,   and    persuaded    him    to  evacuate 
Armenia.     But,  worn  out   by  exertions  and  weakened  by   & 
wound,  he  died  in   Lycia  on   Febniary  4,  his  younger  brother 
Lucius  having  also  succumbed  to  sickness   eighteen    months 
earlier  at  Marseilles.     Their  deaths  are,  of  course,  attributed  to 
poison  administered  by  Livia,  but  without  the  slightest  evidence. 
At  last,  Augustus  himself,  now  seventy-six  years 
Aox^tiu        '^''''  *'        suddenly  at  Nola,  in  Campania.     It  is 
said  that  Livia,  then  an  old  woman  of  seventy, 
not  only  poisoned  hei-  husband,  but  concealeil  his  death  until 
Tiberius  could  be  brought  to  Home.     These  stories  are  to  he 
r^^arde^l  more  as  evi<lence  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  than  as 
sei'ious  history.    Augustus  was  burned  and  buried  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  where  the  remains  of  his  stately  mausoleum  still  exist. 
The  character  of  Augustus  has  always  been  a  matter  of  great 
dispute,  some  regarding  him  as  a  mere  actor,  others  as  a  far- 
fltMol  seeing  statesman    of  the  first  rank.     The  wise 

AnKutiuiu    historian  will   probably  concur   with    the  latter 
HUtory,  judgment,     Julius  Caesar,  greater  than  his  siic- 

cessor,  ha.><  undoubtedly  the  credit  of  having  conceived  the  form 
which  it  was  necessary  for  the  new  empire  to  take  if  it  was  to  be 
successful  and  lasting.     But  he  was  only  able  to  lay  the  foimda- 
tious  of  it,  and  the  raising  of  the  imperial  fabric  was  left  to 
Augustus.     He  governed   the  empire   with  such  wisdom  and 
judgment  and  moderation  that  the  Augustan  Age  bos  always 
been  regardeil  as  one  of  the  few  bright  spots  in  the  annals  of 
maukind,  an  oasis  of  security  in  the  desert  of  turmoil,  in  which 
it  was  both  appropriate  and  fortunate  that  the 
J*g^™       great  Founderof  our  religion,  Jesu«  Christ,  should 
be  bom.     The  birth  of  Christ  nut  only  dignifies 
the  reign   of  Augustus,  but  stamps   its   character.     Only    in 
a  period  of  I'est,  in  silence  of  arms,  in  a  world-peace,  could 
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Christianity  have  come  into  existence  and  found  an  appropriate 
nidus  for  its  growth  and  dissemination.  nndoubt«dl3'  the 
momentous  hiatus  between  the  years  of  before  and  after  Christ 
was  bridged  over  hy  the  rule  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  earthly 
sovereigiui.  As  with  Pericles,  his  sweet  and  noble  countenance 
indicated  the  wisdom  and  moderation  which  rhanK-teriwed  his 
rule.  Whether  he  spoke  or  watt  silent,  a  clieerful  restfulnetis 
played  over  his  countenance,  and  his  benevolence  disarmed  the 
violence  of  the  assasxin.  He  combined  dignity  and  geniality ; 
bis  large  clear  eyes  were  the  windows  of  a  mind  wi<le  and 
penetrating  in  the  outlook.  If  we  regard  Caesar  as  the  most 
highly  gifted  of  human  beings,  with  cnpacitieK  so  far  beyond 
our  power  to  imitate  them  adequately,  Augustus  must  remain 
for  us  the  embocliment  of  dignity  and  wisdom,  the  oracle  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  builder  who  found  Borne  built  of  bricks  and 
mortar  and  who  left  it  of  marble,  the  man  of  letters  who 
surrounded  himself  with  liistorians  and  poets  who  would  rightly 
make  his  age  an  object  of  admiration  and  envy  to  posterity. 

Tiberius  reigned  for  twenty-three  years,  from  14  to  37  a.d. 
The  narrative  of  liis  reign  lias  been  so  disturbed  by  calumny, 
and    so  smirched    by    revolting   falsehoods,  that 
it   is    difficult    to  .lescribe   it    accurately.      The     ^^^ 
probability  is  that  he  was  really  a  great  ruler, 
but,  having  passed  a  great  portion  of  his  time  in  solitude  anil 
study,  he  was  less  fitted  for  imperial  representation  than  Caesar 
or  Augustus,  and  his  retirement  to  the  island  of  Capri  at  the 
end  of  his  life  is  a  pendant  to  his  seclusion  at  Rhodes  in  his 
middle  age.     No  doubt,  the  great  glories  of  his  reign  lay  in  the 
victories  of  Germanicus,  his  nephew  and  adopted     oampaignt 
son,  the  child  of  his  brother  Dnisus,  who  succeeded     of  Oer- 
him  in  the  pacification  of  Germany,  a  country     manlon*. 
which  was  a  constant  thorn  in  the  side  of  Rome,  but  which 
Julius  Caeaar  would  have  reduced  to  oi-der  if  he  had  lived. 
In    14  A.D.,  at  the  news  of  the  death  of  Augustus,  a  mutiny 
broke  out  in  the  camp  of  Vetera  on  the  Rhine,  and  Germanicus 
liastened  from  Gaul  to  suppress  it,  which  be  effected  with  some 
difficulty.     He  thought  that  the  best  remedy  for  disaffection 
would  be  active  service,  and  he  led  his  troops  over  the  river. 
Here  he  conducted  three  campaigns  with  the  same  energy  as 
his  father  Dnisus.     In  the  first,  he  devastated  the  territory  of 
the  Marei,  but  was  driven  back  by  the  union  of  the  Bructeri 
and  Usipetes.     In  the  second  he  defeated  the  Chatti,  broke 
into  the  lauds  of  the  Cherusci,  and  paid  fnnei-al  honouis  to  the 
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dead  whose  bones  fBcorde<l  the  catastrophe  of  Varus,  three 
years  before.  He  was,  however,  repulsed  by  an  attack  of 
Arminius,  and  also  lost  his  fleet  by  a  storm.  At  the  same  time 
his  lieutenant,  Caecina,  Buffered  a  severe  defeat  in  Friesland. 
In  the  third  campaign,  he  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  a  thousand 
ships  into  the  Ems,  anil  then  marched  to  the  Weser,  where  he 
gained  a  victory,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  before  superior 
forcefi.  Qermaiiicus  was  preparing  for  a  fourth  campaign, 
when  he  was  recalled,  not  necessarily  from  jealmuy,  but  because 
Tiberius  had  uonceiTed  a  different  idea  of  frontier  policy,  and 
thought  that  the  Germans  had  better  be  allowed  to  slaughter 
each  other  by  mutual  quarrels.  After  his  departure,  Arminiua 
marched  against  Marboil,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Romans,  and  rh'ove  him  back  into 
Bohemia,  where  he  was  deposed  by  Catualda,  a  Gothic  prince, 
and,  surrendering  himself  to  the  Romans,  was  sent  to  Ravenna, 
lu  21,  Arminius,  the  great  German  patriot,  fell  by  treachery. 
From  this  time  the  Romans  contented  themselves  with  a 
defensive  policy  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 

From  his  brilliant  but  not   very  succe.'uiful   campaigns    in 
Germany,  Germanicus  was  sent  to  the  East,  where  there  was 

plenty  to  occupy  his  attention.     He  visited  the 
Jl^^;^^     places  of  ancient  fame— Athens,  Bymntium,  IHon, 

and  Colophon — and  was  able  to  alleviate  misery 
which  an  earthquake  had  inflicted  on  Asia  Minor.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  opposed  in  all  his  undertakings  by  Calpurnius  Fiso,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  and  his  wife  Flancina.  He  brought  order 
into  the  affairs  of  Armenia,  Farthia,  and  Cappadocia.  He  then 
sailed  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  second  cataract,  and  studied 
the  history  and  monuments  of  that  country,  and  relieved  tihe 
conditions  of   the   suffering    people.     Returning  to   Sjvia,    he 

died  at  Daphne,  a  i^uhurb  of  Antioch,  at  the  age 
*  of  34 — it  vias  of  course  said  by  poison.     His  wife 

Agrippinu  brought  back  his  ashes  to  Rome  in  a  tiiumphal 
progress  which  has  few  parallels  in  history,  and  has  been 
described  to  us  by  the  bi'illiant  but  partial  pen  of  Tacitus.  Fiso 
returned  to  Rome  iu  20,  but  was  accused  of  murder  before  the 
Senate.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  truth,  public  opinion  was 
strongly  against  him,  and  before  judgment  was  pronounced  he 
killed  himself.  His  wife  Flancina  received  a  pardon,  and 
his  sons  were  allowed  to  inherit  their  father's  property. 
Agiippina  was  left  with  three  sons,  Nei-o,  Drusus,  and  Gaius. 
She  entirely  believed  the  chai'ge  against  Fiso  and  his  wife,  and  was 
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very  bitter  at  tbe  way  in  which  her  husbanO  had  been  treated. 
She  was  supposed  to  be  urging  her  children  to  aim  at  the 
throne,  and,  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  waa  sent  with  her  son 
ffero  to  an  i^auil,  where  they  botli  perished  by  hunger.  In 
the  following  year,  her  second  son,  Dnisus,  was  declared  an 
eoemy  of  his  country,  imprisoned,  and  killed.  It  is  generally 
related  that  tbe  later  yearo  of  Tiberius,  when  he  assumed  more 
power  to  himself  and  paid  little  attention  to  the  Senate,  were 
largely  under  the  control  of  Sejanus,  who  was  head  of  the 
Praetorian  Guard.  We  must  again  receive  the  utterances  of 
Tacitusand  Juvenal  with  caution.  He  diedattheageof  seventy- 
*  eight  at  Misenum,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Gaius,  the  third  son  of 
Germanicus,  who  had  by  some  good  fortune  escaped  the  fate  of 
his  brothers. 

The  twelve  Caesars,  who  have  always  occupied  so  prominent 
a  part  in  the  history  of  the  world,  are  made  up  of  four  sets  of 
three.     The  first  three  of  these,  Julius  Caesar,  —^^, 

Augustus,  and  Tiberius,  have  already  received  S™™*^™ 
attention.  Then  came  Caligula,  Claudius,  and 
Kero,  with  whom  the  Julian- Claudian  family,  natural  and 
adopted,  came  to  an  end.  These  were  Hucceeded  by  the  three 
military  Emperors,  Galba,  Otbu,  and  Yitellius,  and  these  again 
by  the  three  emperors  of  the  Flavian  house,  Yespaiiianus, 
rntua,  and  Domitian.  It  is  difficult  to  write  the  history  of  any 
of  these  smperons  with  accuracy.  They  occupied  a  position 
in  the  world  which  has  rarely  been  held  by  any  human  being — 
that  of  absolute  control  over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe,  indeed 
the  only  portion  of  any  importance ;  called  to  this  position 
suddenly  and  by  a  kind  of  accident,  unprepared  for  it  them- 
selves, without  the  apparatus  and  the  instruments  of  govern- 
ment which  were  necessary  for  the  successful  fulfilment  of  their 
duties.  This  produced  two  results.  Fir^t,  it  placed  upon 
human  beings,  generally  of  ordinary  capacity,  a  burtlen  far  too 
heavy  for  them  to  bear ;  it  made  the  mild  capricious,  in  some 
cases  nearly  mad.  Secondly,  it  made  a  judicial  and  temperate 
account  of  their  reign  almost  impossible,  because  historians 
had  not  yet  come  to  understand  the  conditions  under  which 
such  extraordinary  powers  must  necessarily  be  ^^ 

exercised,  and  consequently  could   not  describe    ^trtiT^y 
them.      We   have   to   depend    on    two  lines   of 
narrative;  authors  like  Suetonius  giving  prominence  to  silly 
Rtories  and  to  court  gossip,  which,  even  if  true,  would  throw 
little  light  upon  the  facts  about  which  we  are  most  interested, 
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and  others,  politicians  like  Tacitue  or  satirists  like  Juvenal, 
powerful  and  impressive  writers,  who  are  so  full  of  party 
jealousy,  and  so  bitterly  conscious  of  the  evils  of  autocratic 
rule,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  truth  from  falsehood.  It 
is  a  safe  rule,  in  coDsi<lenng  the  career  of  a  very  great  man 
like  Caesar  or  Napoleon,  not  to  pay  attention  to  bis  imputed 
faults  until  you  have  taken  trouble  to  understand  his  merits, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  persona  holding  exceptional  anthority, 
which  removes  them  from  the  society  of  the  multitude,  like  the 
eatly  emperors  of  Rome,  and  some  similar  rulers  in  modern 
times.  We  have  tried  in  our  own  nan'ative  to  follow  this  rule, 
to  <lisregard  the  stoi-ies  with  which  many  accounts  of  these 
sovereignly^  are  filled,  and  to  confine  ourselves  to  those  matters 
which  are  of  permanent  interest  and  the  evidence  of  which  is 
tolerably  certain. 

Of  the  secon<l  group,  Qaius,  known  as  Caligula,  the  name 
of    the    milibiry  shoe  which    he  wore  as  a  child  during  the 

campaigns  of  his  father,  was  the  youngest  son 
^2^^         "f  Oermanicus,  who  escaped   the  murder  of  his 

uncle  and  his  two  elder  brothers.  He  reigned 
only  five  years,  from  37  to  41  A.d.  We  are  told  that  he  was 
first  received  with  joy  and  acclamation,  but  tliat,  after  a  few 
months,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  madness  of  despotism,  which 
led  to  acts  of  cruelty  and  exti-avagance,  so  that  he  was  mur- 
dered by  an  officer  of  the  Praetorian  Guard.    He  was  succeeded 

by  his  imde,  the  younger  brother  of  Oermanicus, 
ClMidiiu         known  *a  Claudius,  who  reigned  from  41  to  54. 

We  know  that  he  was  a  scholar  and  a  man  of 
science.  We  are  toM  that  he  was  ridiculous  in  appearance 
and  character,  and  that  after  his  death  he  was  changed, 
not  into  a  god,  but  into  a  pumpkin.  But  that  need  not 
concern  us :  the  solid  facts  of  his  reign  are  that  he  made  the 
harbour  of  Ostia ;  began  to  drain  the  Lake  Fucinus,  an  enter- 
prise completed  in  our  days;  invaded  our  country  Britain,  and 
took  a  personal  part  in  the  campaign  ;  made  Mauretania,  Lycia, 
and  Thrace  into  Roman  provinces ;  and,  after  the  death  of 
Herod  Agrippa,  brought  Judaea  undei'  the  control  of  the 
Roman  government.  He  had  two  wives,  Messalina,  and 
Agrippina,  of  whom  we  do  not  hear  a  goo<l  account.  The 
name  of  the  fiist  has  become  proveibial  for  inordinate  lust, 
an<l  the  second  has  been  raised  by  the  literary  talents  of 
Tacitus  to  an  eminence  in  which  we  do  not  know  whether  to 
detest  or  pity  her  most.     She  had  a  son  culled  Britannicus  by 
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the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  another   son,  Neio,  by  her  first 
fausband,  Domitins  AhenobarbuG. 

BritaDDtcuii  died  as  a  boy,  and  when  Claudius  died,  we 
are  told  b;^  poison,  Kero  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  pro- 
duced a  powerful  effect  on  the  Roman  world,  iMnaiid 
vhich  will  never  be  effaced,  but  there  is  the  Chanotar 
Kame  difficulty  in  disentangling  truth  from  false-  "'  •*■«>■ 
bood  in  the  annals  of  his  life.  He  had  been  educated  chiefly 
by  the  philosopher  Seneca,  one  of  the  wiHest  and  best  men  of 
the  time,  and  was  directed  in  state  affairs  by  Burrus,  the 
prefect  of  the  Fraetori&n  Guard,  who  was  an  excellent  advisei'. 
During  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  which  lasted  for  fourteen 
years,  from  64  to  68,  he  gave  good  hopes,  but  afterwards  the 
madness  which  accompanies  unrestrained  power  in  minds  not 
able  to  bear  it  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  him.  We 
need  not  believe  the  worst  stories  told  about  him — that  he 
murdered  his  brother,  his  mother,  and  his  wife,  or  that  be 
wilfully  set  Rome  on  fire.  He  certainly  put  to  death  both 
JewN  and  Christians,  who  were  both  unpopular,  but  there  in 
DO  evidence  that  he  instituted  a  systematic  persecution  of 
either  one  or  the  other.  He  took  advantage  of  the  burning  of 
Some  to  rebuild  the  city  in  a  more  magnificent  and  safer 
style,  which  it  sadly  wanted,  and  erected  for  himself  a  gorgeous 
palace  calleil  the  Golden  House,  which  he  filled  with  the  spoils 
of  the  temples  of  Asia  and  Greece.  There  can  be  little  <loubt 
that  he  possessed  gi'eat  artistic  gifts,  both  in  music  and  in 
acting,  and  that  he  loved  to  exliibit  these  accomplishments  in 
an  undi^ifieil  manner,  and  Hhoweil  himself  in  this  way  quite 
unworthy  of  his  position.  It  was  natural  that  the  serious 
Koldiers  of  his  empire  should  rise  against  him  with  a  view  of 
putting  a  more  worthy  successor  in  his  place.  Julius  Vindex, 
propraetor  of  Gaul,  and  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba,  proconsul  of 
Spain,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  Galba  was  elected 
emperor  and  marched  upon  Rome.  Nero  fled  to  a  country 
house,  where,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  killed  by  a  faithful 
servant.  He  <]id  not  die  unlamented.  His  persunality  had 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  Roman  world,  so  that  there 
was  a  belief  that  he  was  not  really  dead,  but  would  return 
Kome  day  from  the  far  East,  where  he  lay  concealed.  His  bust 
in  Rome  was  decorated  every  year  with  fresh  flowers,  false 
N«x>ea  arose  to  represent  him,  and  it  is  said  that  even  Domitian 
trembled  at  his  name.  He  was  sincerely  mourned  by  the  Greeks, 
for  whose  art  and  liteiitture  he  had  a  deep  admiration,  and 
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who  TOulil  not  forget  that  he  had  viRited  Athene  to  show  his 
artistic  accomplishments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christiana 
regarded  him  aa  Antichrist.  With  him  perished  the  imperial 
line  which  rould  boost  its  descent  from  Venus  and  Aeneas,  and 
which,  for  two  hundred  years,  had  been  so  closely  connected 
with  the  most  important  events  in  the  liistory  of  the  Roman 
world  and  people. 

The  next  triad  of  Caesars  (Oalba,  Otho,  and  Yitellins)  reigned 
only  for  a  year  and  a  half,  from  June  68  to  December  69. 
Galha,  a  strict  and  penurious  old  man,  seventy- 
^tdUM^*  '•'""'"'  ys^i*  of  age,  whose  virtnes  were  not  fitted 
to  that  self-indulgent  age,  wa.s  murdered  by  the 
Praetorians,  after  a  reign  of  six  monthn.  Otho,  viceroy  of  Lusi- 
tania,  who  had  bought  the  crown,  was  defeated  by  his  rival 
Titellius,  at  Bedriacum,  in  Upper  Italy,  at  the  spot  where  the 
Ohie.se  flows  into  the  Oglio,  Otho  is  represented  as  a  luxurious 
fop,  who  never  deserted  his  looking-glass,  and  Vitellius,  as  a 
very  fat  man  with  swollen  cheeks,  whose  chief  delight  lay  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Happily  they  were  succee<led  by  a. 
more  worthy  ruler,  T.  Flavins  Vespasianns,  the  first  of  the 
Flavian  line,  who,  being  then  in  the  East,  was  summoned  to 
the  throne  by  the  legions  of  Moesia,  Fannonta,  and  Egypt.  He 
did  not  establish  his  power  without  a  conflict  in  Rome  itself, 
in  which  the  ancient  Capitoline  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire- 
The  confusion  and  disorder  of  the  capital  produced  its  natural 
eSect  in  the  provinces.  The  Batavi,  the  warlike  ancestors  of 
the  Dutch,  with  the  warlike  race  of  the  Frisians,  stirred  up 
by  their  patriotic  prophetess  Velleda,  rose  in  rebellion  under 
Claudius  Civilis,  and  were  put  down  with  (difficulty ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Gauls,  under  Julius  Sabinus,  who  was  desirous 
to  found  a  Gallic  kingdom  for  himself,  also  rose  to  help  their 
neighbours  on  the  sen-coast.  Not  until  the  year  70  was  peace 
restored.  The  turbident  Jews,  who  had  driven  out  the  vice- 
roy of  Syria,  Oestius  Gallus,  declared  their  independence,  and 
in  67  Vespasian  was  sent  to  quell  them.  He  was,  however, 
recalled  to  the  capital  to  be  emperor,  and  left  his  sod  Titus 
in  command.  Titus  besiegeil  Jerusalem,  capttu-ed  it,  and  de- 
DMtmotion  stroyed  the  holy  temple  by  fire,  a  large  number 
of  Jem-  of  Jews  perishing  in  the  flames.     This  destruction 

■•l*"''  of  the  Jewish  temple  by  Titus  in  70,  although  it 

may  have  seemed  a  slight  matter  to  the  Romans  of  that  time, 
was  really  an  event  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
world.     It  not  only  obliterated  the  most  holy  seat  of  worship 
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in  Syria,  and  left  the  people  of  that  country  without  k  shrine 
which  might  give  expression  to  their  religious  aspirations,  but 
had  the  effect  of  scattering  the  Jews  through  all  the  nations 
of  the  worid,  and  also  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  diwemination 
of  Christianity. 

In  Vespasian,  Rome  had  once  more  a  worthy  emperor,  who 
hronght  back  order  and  morality  into  the  shattered  polity.     He 
reformed  the  Senate,  gave  it  back  its  privil^es, 
placed  the  finances  on  a  sound  footing,  and  set  an    ym^^Uh 
example  of  simplicity  and  moderation.     He  was      "P"*"" 
a  friend  of  science  and  education,  established  a  t^ystem  of  paid 
professors,  and   enriched    Rome   by    inimitable  buildings,  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  and  the  Coliaenm,  which  is  now  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  an  amphitheatre  to  contain  without  diffi- 
culty 90,000  spectators.     He  attempted  to  subdue  Britain,  and 
sent  to  it  the  notable  statesman  Agricola,  who,  during  the 
years  78  to  85,  left  there  an  example  of  wise  and  benevolfnt 
rule.     His  son  Titus,  who  was  associated  with 
him    in    the    government    on    his    return    from  "Mw. 

Palestine,  succeeded  him  in  79.  He  was  less  stem  than  his 
fath^,  and  left  a  memory  more  remarkable  for  kindness  aDd 
benevolence.  This  was  shown  by  his  treatment  of  Rome,  after 
it  had  been  devastated  by  a  three  days'  fire,  and  by  the  seal 
he  displayed  in  relieving  Italy,  when  it  suffered  from  famine, 
pestilence,  and  earthquake.  He  received  the  title  of  the  "  love 
and  darling  of  the  human  race,"  and  he  was  accustomed  to  say 
that  he  considered  that  day  lost  in  which  he  had  not  performed 
a  benevolent  action.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  and  Stabiae  were  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
on  August  21,  79. 

After  a  reign  of  ten  years,  in  which  he  deeply  impressed  the 
imagination  of  mankind,  Titus  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
one,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Domitian,  nn-jiu^ 
who  reigned  for  fifteen  years,  from  81  to  96.  A 
mat)  of  very  different  character,  he,  too,  began  well,  but,  like 
several  of  his  predecessors,  was  not  able  to  support  the  biu-den 
of  irresponsible  rule,  and  became  a  cruel  ana  cowardly  tyrant. 
He  called  himself  not  only  Lord,  but  God,  Divus  as  well  as 
Dominus ;  he  robbed  the  rich  to  gratify  his  habits  of  extrava- 
gance, and  delighted  in  murder.  At  last  he  was  murdered  by 
his  wife.  He  was  unfortunate  in  war.  He  celebrated  a 
triumph  over  the  Chabri,  whom  he  had  never  conquered,  and 
over  ibe  Dacians,  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  Transylvania  and 
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Routnania,  who  were  reserved  to  fall  before  a  more  worthy 
antagonist.  He  completed  the  conquest  of  Britain,  but  killed 
Agricola  through  jealousy.  He  did  a  great  deal  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  capital.  He  bnilt  the  palace  which  to-day  excites 
our  wonder  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  the  Temple  of  Vespasian, 
which  i«  the  most  beautiful  monumeiit  in  the  Forum.  To  him 
also  is  due  the  famous  Arch  of  Titus,  with  which  he  celebrated 
his  brother's  victory  over  the  Jews. 

The  reigns  of  the  three  Flavian  emperors,  the  last  triad  of 
the  twelve  Caesars,  form  a  notable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
•j^^  Roman  empire.     Under  them  the  frontiers  of  the 

Imperial  empire  were   extended  beyond   the    Rhine,   and 

Frontian.  beyond  the  Danube,  An  enlightened  frontier 
policy  was  introduced.  New  provinces  were  formed,  and  the 
great  wall  of  defence,  the  "  limes  Romanus,"  extending  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  was  built  to  safeguard  Roman 
territory  against  German  incursions.  Domitian's  name  ha-s 
become  notorious  for  his  persecution  of  the  Christians,,  but  this 
has  been  probably  exaggerate*!,  an<l  was  caused  by  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Jews  by  heavy  taxes,  and  by  the  little  distinction 
that  was  drawn  between  Christians  an<l  Jews.  The  Flavian 
period  was,  on  the  whole,  a  worthy  prelude  to  the  great  age  of 
the  Antonines,  but,  after  all  allowance  has  been  made  for 
culumnious  exaggeration,  the  historian  will  find  it  difficult  to 
place  Domitian  on  a  le\'el  with  his  brother  and  his  father, 
although,  undoiibte<lly,  in  his  longer  reign,  he  did  more  to  oairy 
out  their  designs. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THS  SOMAN  EMPIRE,  90-337  A.D. 

Tbg  world  baa  probably  never  seen  a  nobler  series  of  sovereigns 
Uian  those  to  whom  its  goverDment  was  committed  after  the  death 
of  Domitiaii.     Nerva  only  reigned  a  short  time, 
Md  had  little  opportunity  of  showing  what  was  in     ^rtwiiii**. 
bim,  but  Trajan  remains  tbe  example  of  a  strong 
and  fanltlesa  raler,    and  the  reigns  of   his  three  succeseora, 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Marcus  Aurelins — the  "age  of 
the  Antonines" — form,  by  tbe  general  consent  of  posterity,  an 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  human  aSairs.     Marcus 
Cocceius  Nerva,  a  senatcv  advanced  in  years,  who       *"*■ 
bad  probably  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  Domitian, 
waa  chosen  by  tbe  I^aetorian  Guard  to  be  his  successor.     He 
proceeded  to  reverse  tbe  policy  of  Domitian,  and  gave  the  chief 
power  into  tbe  bands  of  the  Senate.     He  opened  the  prison 
doors,  he  recalled  esilea  from  banisbotent,  be  put  an  end  to  the 
curse  of  informers,   be   was  an    enemy   of   extravagance,    be 
alleviated  tbe  burdens  of  the  provinces.     This  policy,  however, 
did  not  please  the  Praetorians,  and  they  regretted  that  they  had 
given  their  consent  to  Nerva's  election.     To  remedy  tbe  defects 
of  his  own  character,  he  summoned  to  tbe  throne,  as  his  col- 
league, Marcus  Ulpius  Trajanus,  a  capable  and 
respected  general.     He  was  by  birtb  a  Spaniard,      *'^*''- 
who  had,  first  ae  consul  and  then  as  commander  of  the  Bbine 
army,  obtained  a  great  reputation.     He  combined,  as  much  aa 
any  emperor  who  had  ever  reigned  over  the  empire,  tbe  two 
conflicting  principles  of  impo-ium  and  libertag.     Europe  still 
exhibits  many  monuments  of  his  reign.     He  completed  tbe 
Appian  Road  through  the  Pontine  marshes;  he  created  new 
harbours,  and  built  roads  and  bridges,  such  as  tbe  bridge  over  tbe 
Rhine  at  Mainz.     Tbe  roads  he  made  along  tbe  Danube  above 
Oraova,  and  the  bridge  which  be  built  over  that  mighty  river 
below  the  Iron  Gate,  still  attract  the  interest  of  the  traveller. 
He  established  a  system  of  post-honses  throughout  tbe  empire : 
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he  provided  for  the  ediicatioD  of  five  thousand  orphan  children. 
The  districts  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  generally 
known  as  the  Agri  Decumates  he  surrounded  by  a  wall,  so  as 
to  secure  their  being  contained  within  the  Roman  empire. 
He  defeated  the  Dacians  in  two  oampaigns,  and  the  column  of 
Trajan  in  the  Forum,  which  he  constructed  at  Rome,  still 
remains  as  evidence  of  his  conquests,  covered  with  valuable  re- 
presentations of  the  conflicts  by  which  they  were  achieved.  He 
made  Dacia  into  a  Roman  province.  He  delivered  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria  from  the  incursions  of  the  Parthians, 
and  entered  the  Parthian  capital,  Ctesipbon,  as  a  conqueror. 
He  marched  through  Arabia,  and  reached  the  Persian  Gulf. 
He  formed  a  province  of  Arabia,  consisting  of  a  portion  of 
Syria  from  Damascus  ta  the  Red  Sea.  He  made  an  expeditioD 
into  Nubia,  and  extended  its  boundaries.  His  health  suffered 
from  the  hardships  borne  in  these  torrid  lands,  and  he  pre- 
pared to  obey  the  order  of  the  Senate  which  recalled  him  to 
Italy,  bat  he  died  on  August  11,  117,  at  the  age  of  64,  at 
Selinua  in  Oilicia,  which  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  Trajano- 
polis.  His  ashes  were  brought  to  Rome  in  a  golden  urn,  and 
buried  at  the  foot  of  his  column,  which  he  had  erected  in  his 
Forum.  He  received  the  title  of  "Optimus,"  and  it  was 
customary  to  greet  future  emperors  on  their  accession  with  the 
words,  "  May  you  be  more  fortunate  than  Augustus  and  better 
than  Trajan ! " 

He  was  succeeded  by  a  worthy  successor,  Publinn  Aelius 
Hadrianus,  who  reigned  twenty  .one  years,  from  U7  to  138.  He 
was  a  relation  of  Trajan,  and  married  his  wife 
Plotina.  He  paid  great  attention  to  law,  as 
Trajan  had  to  education.  He  codi£ed  Praetorian  Law,  the 
Equity  of  the  Romans;  invited  distinguished  lawyers  to  the 
capital ;  anil  organised  the  administration  of  the  empire  in  the 
three  separated  departments  of  palatine,  public,  and  military, 
concerning  respectively  the  empire,  the  state,  and  the  army — 
a  classification  which  endured  to  the  latest  times.  The  great 
feature  of  his  reign  lay  in  the  imperial  progresses,  in  which  he 
visited  every  part  of  his  dominions,  very  largely  on  foot, 
remedying  abuses,  and  leaving  monuments  of  his  rule  in 
magnificent  buildings.  In  Rome,  the  Castle  of  Saint  Angelo, 
first  founded  as  his  sumptuous  burying  place,  recalls  his  memory 
to  every  traveller.  The  falls  of  Tivoli  owe  their  origin  to  him, 
and  his  villa  in  that  neighboiu-hood  was  full  of  buildings  and 
works  of  art  which  recalled  the  memory  of  his  travels.     He 
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completed  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  which  Agrippa  had  b«^un. 
He  enriched  Athens  with  a  new  quarter.  His  court  was  the 
house  of  learned  men,  and  was  illustrated  by  historians  such  as 
Arrian  and  Plutarch,  philosophers  such  as  Epictetua,  rhetoricians 
such  ag  Fronto  and  Herodes  Atticus.  He  pursued  a  policy  of 
peace,  and  surrendered  the  conquests  which  Trajan  had  made 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  In  Britain  he  built  the  great  wall 
to  keep  out  the  invasions  of  the  Picts,  and  in  Germany  he 
completed  the  HnKs  which  had  been  worked  at  by  several  of 
ilia  predecessors.  He  had  great  trouble  with  the  Jews.  A  new 
town  bad  been  built  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  destroyed  by  Titus, 
Cilled  Aelia  Capitolina,  and  a  temple  of  Jupit^  was  erected  on 
Mount  Moriah.  This  roused  the  Jews  to  an  insurrection  under 
Borcbochebas,  put  down  by  Hadrian  with  the 
greatest  energy,  which  resulted  in  the  absolute  7?^"?*? 
destruction  and  disintegration  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  It  is  said  that  580,000  Jews  were  killed  in  the  war, 
and  a  thousand  towns  and  villages  desti'oyed.  In  the  last  years 
oE  Eadrian's  life  he  adopted  Aelius  Verus,  for  whom,  as  for  the 
beautifu]  Antinous,  he  had  a  passionate  affection,  but  who  died 
i>hort]y  aftei-wards.  The  emperor  did  not  long  survive  him. 
He  died  at  Baiae  on  July  10,  138,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two, 
in  great  personal  suffering,  which  led  him  to  some  acts  of 
cnielty  towards  the  close  of  his  career.  In  all  the  activity 
of  his  public  duties,  his  personal  individuality  asserted  itself 
in  strongly  marked  characteristics.  He  fascinates  the  histtn'ian, 
whether  he  cares  much  for  government  or  for  literature  and 
art, 

Hadrian  was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  son,  Antoninus  Pius, 
probably  the  best  emperor  who  ever  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
Caesars.     Unfortunately,  very  few  records  of  bis 
reign  remain.     His  name  Pius  has  been  variously      ^^     "^ 
I   interpreted,   but  his  deeply   religious  character 
I   would  justify  its  being  regarded  as  a  tribute  to  his  piety.     He 
reigned  &om  138  -to  161,  and  it  is  said  by  Gibbon  and  other 
writra^  that  he  never  left  Italy  during  this  time.     But  this  is 
an  error,  as  he  spent  a  considerable  time  at  Antioch,  which  he 
enriched  with  magniGcent  buildings.    The  chief  characteristic 
'   of  his  reign  was  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  legislation  and 
administration.     He  gave  much  power  to  the  Senate,  admitted 

ithe  best  and  wisest  of  his  subjects  to  free  intercourse  with  him 
or  with  the  officers  of  state,  and  took  great  pains  in  the 
appointment    of    provincial    officials.      Deeply    religious,    he 

I  ■  " ■-'■■ 
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/levoted  himnelf  to  recalling  to  life  the  more  spiritual  aspects  at 
Roman  vorship.  He  restored  the  ritual  of  the  Arval  brothers, 
and  erected  the  ma^ificent  temples  of  Baalhec  in  S^Tia,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  find  a  home  for  the  spiritual  aispira- 
tions  of  that  country,  which  had  suffered  a  severe  blow  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Like  other  excellent  emperors,  he 
distrusted  Christianity,  regarding  it  as  a  socially  disintegratiag 
and  a  politically  subversive  force  ;  but  he  nought  to  weaken  its 
infiuencB,  not  by  persecution,  but  by  establishing  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  purer  and  more  wholesome  religian  in  its  place. 
After  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years,  he  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy  in  his  country  villa  at  Lorium.  Perhaps  an  historian 
will  arise  who  will  rescue  his  personality  from  the  shadow 
which  has  been  thrown  upon  it  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  emperors 
who  came  before  and  after  t\im. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  celebrated  philo- 
sopher, whose  Meditationg  are  amongst  the  best  known  religious 

books  of  the  world.     During  the  nineteen  years 
™;^     of  his  reign,  from  161  to  180,  he  followed  in  the 

footsteps  of  his  predecessors.  He  imposed  legis- 
lation, reduced  expenditure,  encouraged  morality,  and  showed 
especial  devotion  in  alleviating  the  effects  of  natural  calamities, 
such  as  fiooda,  earthquakes,  famine,  and  pestilence.  He  is, 
however,  reckoned  as  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians.  He  was 
unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  an  adopted  brother,  Lucius  Verus, 
who  was  chiefly  employed  in  fighting  against  the  Farthians. 
His  reign  wa«  t^icted  by  the  Marcomannic  War,  in  which  the 
tribes  of  the  Danube,  both  Germane  and  Sarmatians,  made 
a  combined  invasion  into  the  Roman  empire  Other  German 
invaders  also  threatened  the  imperial  frontiers,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  was  compelled  to  cross  the  Alps  three  times  to  repel 
them.  In  the  second  of  these  campaigns  he  traversed  the 
frozen  Danube,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Quadi  with  the 
hdp  of  the  Legio  Fulminatrix,  the  Thundering  Legion.  In  the 
third  campaign,  he  was  preparing  to  restore  the  fortifications 
on  the  Danube  begun  by  Hadrian,  when  he  died  at  Vienna  on 
March  17,  180,  leaving  the  empire  to  his  unworthy  son  Corn- 
modus.  The  column  erected  to  commemorate  his  victories  stands 
before  the  Italian  Parliament  House  in  Borne.  Commbdus 
knew  no  better  way  of  delivering  himself  from  the  Germans 
than  by  proclaiming  peace.  With  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
the  series  of  great  emperors  comes  to  an  end,  until  it  is  re- 
vived by  Septimius  Severus,  Diocletian,  and  Constantine. 
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Commodus,  the  son  of  Marcus  AuretJus  and  Faustina,  became 
emperor  at  the  age  of  nmeteen,  and  reigned  for  twelve  jears, 
from  181  to  192.  After  having  established  peace  ^^ 
upon  the  Daaube,  he  entered  Borne  amid  the 
jojful  sboutfl  of  the  arm;  and  the  people,  a  fine  handsome  man, 
the  first  emperor  bom  in  the  purple.  For  the  first  three  years 
of  his  reign  bis  hands  were  unstained  with  blood,  but  he  bad 
really  a  weak  and  timid  nature ;  and  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
give  way  to  sensual  enjoyment^  against  which  his  father  had 
expressly  warned  him,  his  character  changed,  and  he  became 
lustful  and  cruel.  It  is  said  that  he  was  deeply  affected  by 
an  attempt  upon  his  life.  Eventually  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  exercises  of  the  circus,  and  it  is  said  that  be 
killed  735  animals  with  his  own  hand.  This  passionate  de- 
votion to  the  practice  of  the  athletics  of  ibose  days  did  not 
prevent  his  shameful  excesses  from  becoming  gradually  worse ; 
while  he  persecuted,  and  even  put  to  death,  those  who 
attempted  to  restrain  him,  or  whose  lives  were  a  reproach  to 
bis  own.  At  last  he  perished,  on  New  Year's  morning,  193,  the 
day  on  which  he  was  to  have  entered  upon  his  consulship  in 
the  dress  of  a  gladiator.  It  is  said  that  his  mistress  Marcia 
attempted  to  poison  him,  and  that,  when  this  failed,  he  was 
strangled  by  Narcissus.  When  he  died  he  was  considered  to 
bo  the  best  arcber  and  the  handsomest  man  in  Rome,  and 
a  doubter  may  ask  bow  this  physical  excellence  was  compatible 
with  the  sexual  excesses  which  were  laid  to  his  charge. 

On  the  same  night,  Pertinax  was  summoned  to  the  throne. 
The  son  of  a  Ligurian  wood  merchant,  be  had  raised  himself 
to  the  highest  position  in  the  army  and  the  _  . 
govemmetit.  He  was  a  senator  full  of  virtues, 
public  and  private,  and  set  himself  to  the  reform  of  the  state. 
But  the  Praetorians  wanted  no  reform,  and  they  attacked 
him  in  his  palace  and  slew  him.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  having  reigned  eighty-seven  days.  The  head  of  the 
murdered  emperor  was  brought  to  the  praefect  of  the  city, 
Snlpicius,  who  was  in  the  Praetorian  camp.  He  immediately 
offered  to  buy  the  crown  for  5000  drachmae,  but  Didius 
.JnlianuH,  a  distinguisheil  ci\-il  Keryjint,,  outbid  him  with  6250 
drachmae.  Sulpicius  was  allowed  to  depart  with  his  life.  But 
the  choice  of  the  Praetorians  was  not  accepted  by  the^Roman 
world,  and  there  were  other  claimants  to  the  vacant  throne 
— Clodius  Albinus  in  Britain,  Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria, 
and  Septimius  Severus  in  lllyria.     The  last  mentioned  won  the 
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prise.    Ue  reached  Rome  at  the  begiDQing  of  June  193,  and  was 
met  by  the  news  that  Didius  had  been  murdered  in  the  palace. 

Septimiua  Severus  reigned  for  eighteen  jears,  from  193  to 

211.    The  first  action  of  his  reign  was  to  dismiss  the  Praetorian 

Guard.     He  then  had  to  conquer  his  two  rivals. 

Bvm^'  ^^  ""^  *  ^°°^  ruler,  but  was  too  much  of  a 
military  tyrant  He  depressed  the  power  of  the 
Benate,  and  showed  little  regard  for  learning  or  science. 
He  surrounded  bis  person  with  a  bodyguard  of  50,000 
soldiers,  chosen  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  He 
conducted  several  campaigns  in  the  East,  and  invaded  Meso- 
potamia and  Arabia.  A  triumphal  arch  to  commemorate  these 
achievements  still  exists  in  the  Koman  Forum.  He  spent  a 
long  time  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  and,  in  208,  undertook  an 
expedition  to  Britain,  accompanied  by  bis  two  sons,  Caracalla 
and  Geta.  He  ci'OBsed  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  fought  against  the 
Ficts  and  Scots,  and  penetrated  to  the  farthest  extremity  of 
the  island,  clearing  Forests  and  draining  marshes,  till,  worn  out 
with  labour  and  troubled  by  the  dissensions  of  his  two  sons,  he 
died  at  York  on  February  4,  211,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
When  the  Senate  heard  of  his  decea^^e,  they  said  that  Severus 
either. never  ought  to  have  been  bom  or  should  never  have 
died. 

His  two  sons  had  been  created  Oaesars  during  their  father's 
lifetime,  and  were  now  recognised  as  joint- emperors.     But  they 

^^^.  hated  each  other,  and  lived  in  different  parts  of 
'  the  vast  palace  on  the  Palatine,  carefully  shutting 
up  all  means  of  access  between  them.  Caracalla,  however, 
whose  real  name  was  Marcus  Aurclius  Antoninus,  succeeded  in 
murderiug  big  brother  just  a  year  after  his  father's  death,  it  is 
said  in  the  apartments  of  his  mother,  Julia  Domna,  who  had , 
invited  them  there  for  the  purpose  of  reconciliation.  Caracalla 
was  a  cruel  tyrant,  as  he  looks  in  his  portraits,  many  of  which 
exist.  He  left  Rome  a  year  after  his  brother's  death,  never  to 
return.  His  deeds  of  violence  and  lust  ai'e  scarcely  credible, 
but  the  account  of  his  murdering  the  whole  of  the  promising 
young  men  of  Alexandiia  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Herodian, 
who  was  a  respectable  historian.  From  Alexandria  he  went  to 
Antioch  and  Mesopotamia,  and  won  the  title  of  Partbicus  from 
his  exploits  against  the  Farthians,  which  were  not  very  creditable 
to  him.  Under  him,  Abgarus,  the  last  king  of  Edessa,  was  sent 
to  Rome  in  chains;  his  country  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
his  capital  a  colony.      We  must  not  forget  that  Caracalla's 
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reien  was   illustrated  b;  the  great  jurists  F&piniant  Faulus, 
and  Ulpiau,  and  that  he  has  the  credit  of  having  given  the 
tttanding  of  Bom&n  citizens  to  all  the  free  in-    Ext«niioiL  of 
hahitants  of  the  empire,  which  is  the  most  notable    Bonaa 
event   of  hig   reign.      The   Roman  empire   now    OiUi«i«liip. 
became,  for  the  first  time,  a  consolidated  government,  and  every 
position  in  it  was  open  to  the  ambition  of  every  free  inhabitant. 
However,  he  met  with  the  nsual  fate,  and,  on  April  8,  217, 
was  treacheroasly  murdered  by  Martialis  at  the  instance  of  bis 
chief  confidant,  Macrinus.     Three  days  later,  Macrinus  became 
emperor,  and  associated  with  him  his  son  Diadumenianus,  a 
handsome  boy,  as  Caesar. 

The  Roman  world  was  now  exposed  to  a  curious  destiny. 
Julia  Domna,  the  mother  of  Caracalla,  heard  of  her  son's  death 
in  the  camp  of  Antioch,  and  immediately  put  an  end  to  her  life. 
Her  sister,  Julia  Maesa,  had  removed  from  Antioch  to  Emesa, 
a  town  in  Syria,  now  known  as  Homs,  not  far  from  Baalbec, 
taking  with  her  her  two  widowed  daughters,  Soaerats  and 
Uamaea,  and  their  sons.  The  son  of  the  first  of  these,  Baseianus, 
a  handsome  boy  of  low  moral  character,  was  made  iciest 
of  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  with  the  title  of  Elagabalus.  Maesa, 
with  little  regard  for  the  character  of  her  daughter,  gave  the 
soldiers  who  were  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  to  understand 
that  Elagabalus  was  the  natural  son  of  Caracalla, 
and,  on  May  16,  218,  he  was  saluted  as  emperor 
with  tho  title  of  Antoninus.  Their  choice  was 
accepted  by  the  whole  of  Syria,  except  by  the  Praetorians,  who 
were  faithful  to  Macrinus.  A  battle  was  fought  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Antioch,  where  the  Praetorians  were  defeated, 
apparently  by  the  cowardly  flight  of  Macrinus,  and  the  position 
of  Elagabalus  was  seciu-ed.  The  first  act  of  the  new  emperor 
was  to  put  Macrinus  to  death,  together  with  his  son,  Diadu- 
menianus, who  was  ten  years  old.  Elagabalus  reigned  for  four 
years,  and  presents  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  Roman 
history.  It  is  said  that  he  combined  the  effeminate  vices  of 
Syria  with  the  cruelty  and  extravagance  of  a  Roman,  the  passions 
of  a  voluptuary  with  a  fanaticism  of  a  priest.  It  is  difficult  to 
disentangle  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  his  reign.  The  falsehood 
is  not  worth  repeating,  and  the  truth  is  impossible  to  discover. 
The  affairs  of  the  empire  were  administered  by  his  mother,  and 
it  is  said  that  she  bad  a  seat  in  the  Senate.  The  cousin  of 
Elagabalus,  the  son  of  Mamaea,  had  been  carefully  educated 
and  was  of  excellent  character.     He  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
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of  Uaesar.  Eventually,  we  know  not  exactly  how,  Elo^balns 
was  killed,  together  with  his  mother,  on  March  10,  222,  and 
Alexander,  who  bore  the  name,  not  altogether  appropriate 
to  his  character,  of  Severus,  was  accepted  as  emperor  by  the 
Praetorians. 

It  is  said  that  during  his  reign  the  power  rested  chiefly  in  the 

hands  of  hia  mother,  Uamaea,  who,  on  the  whole,  governed 

well,  bat  neither  she  nor  her  son  were  able  to 

Bawni"'  keep  the  Praetorians  in  check.  The  most  im- 
portant event  was  that  in  226,  Ardscber,  a  name 
corresponding  ixi  Artazerxes,  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  rose 
againxt  the  Koman  suzerainty,  and  founded  the  new  Persiaji 

Tha  N*w       empire  of  the  Sassaoidae.     Artaxerxes  died  in 

Paraian  240,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son,  Sapor,  who 
.  Empire.  was  a  worthy  successor.  Severus,  after  fighting 
against  the  Persians  in  the  East,  undertook  a  campaign  upon 
the  Rhine,  and  was  murd««d,  with  his  mother,  at  Mainz,  on 
March  19,  235. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Maximin,  a  Thraoian,  and  half  a 
barbarian,  a  strong  man  with  an  iron  will,  admired  by  the 
.  soldiers,  but  without  any  education,  and  imper- 

fectly acquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue.  With 
him  began  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Rome.  The  empire 
was  governed  by  the  army,  who  knew  no  fatherland  but  their 
camp,  no  laws  but  the  orders  of  their  general,  no  influence  but 
fear.  The  soldiers  were  now  masters  of  the  world.  Whatever 
may  be  the  truth  or  falsehood  about  Maximin's  career,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  was  unfit  to  reign.  He  was  killed  during  the 
siege  of  Aqnileia,  in  238,  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  and  was 

-^.  succeeded  by  Marcua  Antonius  Gordianus,  a  boy 

^^  of   fourteen,  whose   grandfather   and   uncle  had 

conducted  a  rising  against  Maximin  in  Africa.  He  reigned  for 
six  years,  an<l  turned  out  better  than  might  have  been  expected, 
chiefly  by  the  influence  of  his  tutor,  TimeHitheus,  whose  daughter 
he  married.  After  Timesitheus'  death,  Philip,  an  Arabian  from 
Bostra,  became  commander  of  the  Praetorians,  and  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  murdering  Goi'dian,  then  nineteen  years  of  age,  on 
the  baiikn  of  the  Euphi-atei^,  where  his  tomb  was  long  an 
object  of  admiration  in  the  road  between  Circesium  and 
Otesiphon. 

Almut  the  five  years'  leign  of  Philip  the  Arabian  (244-249), 
who  succeeded  Gordian,  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever,  except 
that  in  248,  after  the  return  from  the  East,  he  celebrated  the 
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so-called  Secular  games  which  had  been  previously  celebrated  by 
Augustus.    In  the  Museum  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  at  Rome, 
asculptured  tablet  is  preserved,  which  was  found  in     whudUi* 
the  Tiber,  forming  a  sort  of  play  bill  or  programme     Arat^n. 
of  Aogastus'  games;  it  contains  the  amazing  line, 
"Carmen  composuit  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccua"  (a  hymn  was 
composed  by  Qaintus   Horatius  Flaccus),  a  con- 
temporary reference  to  the  well-known  Oarmen    ^JiJ^™^ 
Secnlare,  which  school-boys  had  to  learn  by  heart 
fifty  years  ago.  On  that  occasion,  mystic  sacrifices  were  celebrated 
on  tii6  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  for  three  nights  the  Campus 
HartiuB,  illuminated  by  lamps  and  torches,  resounded  with  music 
and  dancing.     Similar  scenes  took  place  in  the  games  an  revived 
by  Philip ;  choruses  of  young  men  and  maidens  of  the  noblest 
families  celebrated  in  solemn  hymns  the  virtue,  good  fortune, 
and  majesty  of  Rome,  a  sharp  contrast  with  the  horrtffs  which 
we  have  been  narrating.     However,  the  fact  that  the  records  of 
Philip  are  so  scanty  shows  that  there  was  little  scandal  to  relate 
about  him. 

The  reign  of  Decius,  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  occupied 
the  throne  for  two  years  (24d  to  251),  was  notable  for  a  general 
rifling  of  the  Germans  from  the  Danube  and  the    Dedna 
Rhine  tA  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  to  which  he    and  hi* 
himself  fell  a  victim.     We  find  among  them  the    Bim)o«mom. 
AUemanni,  a  composite  but  brave  tribe,  bearing  the  name  of 
Allmen  and  giving  the  appellation  by  which  their  country  and 
their  own  people  are  known  in  France  at  the  present  day.     We 
find   also  the  Franks,  wbo  gave  their  name  to 
France,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Goths.   These  invaders 
croBsed  the  Roman  wall,  and  penetrated  beyond 
the  Alps,  laid  waste  Gaul  and  Spain,  plundered  Thrace,  Mace- 
don,  and  Greece.     The  efforts  to  resist  them,  as  well  as  the  re- 
cently revived  Persians,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  emperors 
who  succeeded  Decius — Gallus,  Aemilianus,  Valerian,  Gallienus, 
and   Claudius  II. — for  the  next  nineteen  years,  251    to  270, 
when  we  reach  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  270  to  275,  who  received 
the  title  of  the  Restorer  of  the  empire. 

Aurelian,  the  son  of  a  poor  Farmer,  wns  born  at  Sirniium  on 
the  Save.     He  siurenderefl  Dacia  to  the  Goths,  but  succeeileil 
in  driving  the  Germans  across  the  Rhine,  and    Aurellui 
compressed    and    kept    within    limits    the    new    restorM  the 
Sassanian  Persians.      But  his  chief  glory  was  in    Empire, 
liubduing  Zenobia,  the  heroic  queen  who  had  founded  a  powerful 
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empire  at  Palmyra  in  the  desert.      Her  dominions    included 

Syria,  a  large  portion  of  Asia  Uiiior,  and  part  of  Egypt ;  and  sbe 

n>f.  t «/       **^  attempting    new    conquests  when  Aurelian 

j^jyjjjjj^^        marched  against  her,  defeated  her  at  Antioch  and 

Kmesa,  and  besieged  her  in  her  capital.  Sbe  fled, 
but  waa  captured,  and  decorated  a  Roman  triumph.  Such  ascene 
had  rarely  been  witnessed,  even  in  Rome.  The  procession  was 
led  by  twenty  elephants,  by  a  string  of  panthers,  lions,  leopards, 
giraffes,  and  other  Btrange  animals ;  then  followed  eight  hun- 
dred pairs  of  gladiators  destined  for  contests  in  the  amphi- 
theatre ;  prisoners  from  all  nations  in  their  -  national  dress, 
their  hands  bound  behind  their  backs,  the  women  dressed  as 
Amasons.  Tables  beaiing  their  names  and  countries  were 
carried  before  them.  Lost  of  all  came  Zenobia,  the  queen  of 
the  East,  with  fetters  of  gold  on  her  hands  and  feet,  her  dress 
covered  with  such  a  weight  of  precious  stones  that  she  couLd 
scarcely  support  it,  while  a  Persian  slave  led  her  by  a  golden 
chain.  She  walked  proudly  before  Aurelian's  chariot,  which 
had  belonged  to  the  king  of  the  Goths  and  was  drawn  by 
four  stags.  Aurelian  intioduced  into  Borne  the  worship  of 
Baal,  the  sun-god,  the  great  divinity  of  the  East,  whose 
priest  ElagabaluH  had  been  at  Emesa,  and  for  whose  worship 
Antoninus  Pius  had  erected  the  wonderful  temple  at  Baalhec, 
and  it  remained  the  religion  of  the  imperial  house  till  the 
reign  of  Constantino, 

Aurelian  was  succeeded  by  the  excellent  Probns  (276  to  282), 

who  restored  the  discipline  of  the  army,  defended  the  frontiei-s  of 

^^  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  against  the  incursions 

of  the  Germans,  and  brought  order  into  the  East 
by  successful  warfare,  but  aftei'  a  beneficent  reign  of  six  yearn 

was  murdered  by  his  soldiers  in  Pannonia.     He 

was  succeeded  by  Carus,  a  man  of  sixty  years  old, 
who  had  risen  against  him,  but  who,  with  his  two  sons  Carinus 
and  Numerianus,  soon  suffered  a  similar  fate. 

Now  comes  upon  the  scene  the  great  Diocletian,  who  reigned 
from  284  to  305,  and  deserves  an  honourable  place  among  the 

restorers  and  the  wielders  of  the  Roman  power. 

He  was  bom  at  Dioclea  in  Dalmatia,  of  humble 
origin,  his  mother  being  a  slave ;  but  when  he  achieve<l  pow«r 
he  gave  an  entirely  new  character  to  the  Roman  polity.  He 
did  away  with  all  republican  forms  and  privileges  in  Italy,  and 
made  himself  an  autocratic  ruler.  He  abolished  the  distinction 
between  the  Jiaeus  and  the  aeraritim,  the  two  treasuries  of  the 
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state  and  the  emperor,  bo  that  all  taxes  were  paid  into  the 
same  fund.     Besides  orgaoisiiig  finance,  he  reformed  legal  pro- 
cedure and  favoured  learning  and  science.     He 
wielded  autocratic  autfaoritj  with  ability  and  power    ^J^^il. 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  but  he  exaggerated  the 
divine  character  of  his  position  and  gave  his  court  an  uiiental 
character.     His  great  work,  however,  was  the  organisation  of  tbe 
government  of  the  empire  on  a  new  basis  of  administration, 
which,  though  necessary  for  the  power,  impaired  the  authority 
of  Bome  and  paved  the  way  for  the  transference  of  the  capital 
to    Constantinople.     He  first  raised    his   friend 
Maximian  to  an  equality  with  himself,  committing    2j[^5mto 
to  him  the  charge  of  the  West,  with  Milan  as  his  ^^* 

capital ;  while  he  took  charge  of  the  East,  fixing  his  capital  at 
Nicomedia.  He  then  went  further,  and  associated  Constantins 
Chlorus  with  Maximian  as  ruler  of  tbe  West  with  tbe  title  of 
Caesar,  and  took  to  himself  Galeiius  in  a  similar  position  for 
the  £ast.  Oalerius  conquered  the  Persians,  took  five  provinces 
away  from  them,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender  Mesopotamia. 
It  was  natural  that  a  ruler  of  this  arbitrary  charactor  should 
not  be  favourable  to  Christianity,  and  the  name  of  Diocletian  is 
associated  with  tbe  last  and  most  serious  persecution  of  tbe 
Christian  religion,  which  is,  however,  as  much  to  be  attributed 
to  GaleriuB  as  to  himself.  Having  exhibited  to  the  world  the 
splendour  of  a  strong  and  wise  ruler,  and  having  erected  the 
fabric  of  an  efficiently  organised  government  to  control  the 
known  world,  to  the  surprise  of  all  men  he  abdicated  his  office 
and  retired  to  Salona  on  the  Dalmatian  coast.  There  he  lived 
in  retirement  for  nine  years,  having  built  for  himself  a  palace 
of  such  size  and  magnificence  that  it  affords  ample  room  for  the 
modern  town. 

His  work,  however,  did  not  last,  but  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  confusion,  in  which  there  were  sometimes  four  and  sometimes 
six  emperors,  and  which  could  only  be  brought  ^    j,    .  .  ^ 
an  end  by  one  prevailing  over  the  others.     After    ^^^^ 
the  murder  of  Masimian  and  the  death  of  Oale- 
rius, there  were   two  emperors   in  the  East  and  two  in    tbe 
West.     Of  the  latter  one  was  Maxentius,  the  son  of  Masimian, 
and   the  other  Constantine  the  Great.     Constantine,  the  son 
of  Constantius  Chlorud,  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  soldiery 
at  York  on  his  father's  death,  and,  like  Constantius,  he  protected 
the  Obristiaus  from  persecution,  though  he  supported  the  old 
worship  from  reasons  of  slate.     He  speedily  quarrelled  with 
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M&sentiua,  who  claimed  sole  authority  in  the  West     Twice  he 

defeated  his  rival,  and  then  the  decisive  battle  was  fought,  on 

Battla  of         October  28,  312,  at  Saxa  Rubra,  not  far  from  the 

the  Milrlan     Uilvian  Bridge,  now  the  Fonte  Milvio,  a  few  miles 

B^Wge-  from  Rome.     Mazentius  was  completely  defeated, 

and  was  drowned  in  the  Tiber.     Constant! ne's  first  use  of  his 

victory  was  to  destroy  the  Praetorian  camp,  which  had  been 

the  sbonghold  of  Maxentius,  and  to  issue  an  edict  of  toleration 

under  which  every  one  was  permitted  to  follow  any  form  of 

religion  he  pleased,  thus  relieving  the  Christians  from  any  fear 

of  further  persecution. 

Constantino  was  now  Bole  emperor  of  the  West.     Licinius, 
defeating    his    colleague   Maximin,  who    attacked    him  while 
Couitantina    celebrating  his  marriage  with  Constantine's  sister, 
Emperor  of     soon  became  sole  emperor    in    the  East.     Then 
Uie  WMt.        Constantine  and  Licinius  quarrelled,  and  Licinius 
was  compelled  to  surrender  his  possessions  in  Europe  with  tho 
exception   of  Thrace  and    Eastern    Moeaia.      For   some   time 
Constantine   endured  a  joint  rule  with    hia   elderly  but  still 
vigorous  brother-in-law ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment could  not  continue  with  a  man  of  Constantino's  temper, 
so  that,  after  defeating  him  by  land  at  Adiianople,  by  sea  at 
Chalcedon,  and  finally  at  Nicomedia,  he  had  him  executed.     8o, 
in   325,  Constantine  became    master   of    the    whole    Roman 
empire,  and  in  the  same  year  issued  an  edict  in 
^"^  which  he  declared   Christianity  to  be  the   only 

true  religion,  but  at  the  same  time  tolerated 
paganism.  The  masterful  and  even  despotic  natiu'e  of  Con- 
stantine led  him  to  consider  himself  the  founder  of  a  new 
era,  and  he  could  best  give  effect  to  this  by  establishing  a  new 
capital.  Rome  had  ceased  tti  be  the  residence  of  the  emperors  ; 
Diocletian  had  neglected  it,  and  even  raised  Milan  to  be  a  rival 
to  it,  and  Constantine  seldom  occupied  the  great  palace  on  the 
Capitol.  With  great  insight  he  chose  a  spot  perhaps  too  well 
adapted  by  nature  to  be  the  capital  of  an  empire,  where 
Byzantium,  united  with  and  yet  divi<led  from  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  Bosphorus  and  with  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Pi-opontis, 
posseKsex  an  imrivalled  harbour  in  the  Golden  Horn,  and 
secures  for  itself  at  the  same  time  an  impregnable 
ftiua^d"*  position  and  a  staple  for  the  exchange  of  mer- 
chandise of  West  and  East.  The  first  stone  oE 
the  New  Rome  was  laid  on  November  4,  326,  and  it  was  conse- 
crated as  the  capibU  on  May  11,  330.     It  is  not  necessary  to 
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describe  ita  m&gnificent  buildings,  most  of  which  have  been 
deatroyed,  but  it  is  desirable  to  give  some  account  of  the  new 
orgaaisation  of  the  goverom^it  which  led  to  what  is  known  as 
the  Byzantine  empire,  and  lasted  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years. 

The  emperor  became  invested  with  absolute  power  without 
any  litnita  Uis  person  was  clothed  with  a  sacred  and  divine 
majesty,  the  external  signs  of  which  were  the 
purple  robe  introduced  by  Diocletian,  the  diadem  ^l^Sl 
and  nimbus  adopted  by  Gonstantine,  and  the 
ceremony  of  adoration.  The  emperor  was  superior  to  all  laws, 
or  rather  he  was  the  law  incarnate.  His  official  title  was 
Dominus,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire  were  his 
subjects  and  his  slaves.  The  system  invented  by  Diocletian 
(284  to  305)  implied  the  simultaneous  reign  of  two  Augusti  and 
two  Caesars.  The  two  Augusti  were  equal,  and  laws  were  made 
in  the  name  of  both.  The  empire  was  divided  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  administration  of  that  enormous  mass — Rome  and 
Constantinople,  as  the  New  Rome  was  henceforth  called,  being 
the  two  capitals  of  the  West  and  the  Eaet.  This  arrangement 
was  finally  consolidated  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  in  395, 
but,  till  the  destruction  of  the  Western  empire  in  476,  the 
two  empires  were  considered  to  be  parts  of  a  single  whole,  and 
the  two  emperors  were  colleagues.  Although  the  Caesar 
generally  succeeded  the  Augustus  to  whom  be  was  attached, 
the  empire  was  not  hereditary  in  stato  law.  The  Caesar  could 
not  succeed  to  the  throne  without  the  recognition  of  the  army 
and  the  decree  of  the  Senato.  The  institution  of  the  emperor 
was  accompanied  by  great  solemnities.  The  new  sovereign  was 
raised  upon  a  shield,  after  the  German  fashion,  and,  in  the 
B&stem  division,  after  the  Emperor  Leo  1.  (457),  he  was 
crowned  by  the  patriarch.  Immediately  after  his  installation, 
he  addressed  a  manifesto  to  the  capital,  in  which  he  promised 
a  just  and  beneficent  reign.  The  power  and  importance  of  the 
emperor  were  extended  to  bis  famUy.  The  oath  of  fidelity  was 
takoi  not  only  to  the  emperor  but  to  the  empress,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  imperii  family  received  the  title  of  Most 
Koble.  The  emperor  was  the  source  of  legislation  and  judicial 
power ;  he  bad  sovereign  authority  over  the  civil,  military,  and 
financial  administration  of  his  dominions. 

The  emperor  was  assisted  in  the  duties  of  government  by  a 
council  of  state  called  a  consbtory  and  by  the  quaestor  of  the 
sacred  palace.     The  staff  of  the  palace  was  under  the  control 
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of  the  master  of  the  offices,  while  the  personal  service  of 
the   emperor  was    under   the  orders  of    tlie  provost  of    the 
The  New     sacred    bedchamber.      The  civil    administration 
Sutmh-      of  the  empire  was  committed  to  six  high  fimc- 
tnx^.  tionaries,  the   prefect  of   the  city   for   the  two 

capitals,  and  four  praetorian  prefects  for  the  four  great  divisions 
of  the  empire.  Finance  was  committed  to  two  officers,  the 
count  of  the  sacred  largesses,  who  had  control  of  the  public 
treasury,  and  the  count  of  private  affairs,  who  kept  the 
emperor's  purse.  Civil  servants,  whose  numbers  were  enor- 
mous, were  nominated  by  the  Emperor  on  the  recommendation 
of  a,  member  of  the  Senate,  and  were  appointed  for  one  year 
only,  but  their  tenure  might  be  prolonged.  The  etiquette 
to  be  obseived  by  the  officials  between  themselves  and  towards 
the  emperor  was  regulated  with  the  utmost  minuteness.  All 
these  officials  received  carefull;  distinguished  titles  of  honour. 
First  came  the  painettu,  after  Coostantine  a  dignity  personal 
and  for  life.  He  held  the  first  place  after  the  acting  consuls, 
and  before  the  praetorian  prefects.  Then  came  the  order  of 
counts,  or  comMea,  which  was  organised  in  definite  ranks  and 
was  not  uncommon.  Officials  of  senatorial  rank  were  called 
darmimi,  a,  title  which  still  survives  in  the  title  of  Serene 
Highness.  The  equites  were  at  first  called  perfecttDsimi  rit 
egregii,  but  the  title  of  egregiut  disappeared  and  per/ectimmus 
was  restricted,  and  all  received  the  appellation  of  elariMtmi, 
Soon,  however,  there  grew  up  three  ranks  among  the  clarit- 
simi— one  darmivms  et  illustrig,  another  cla)-iseimU8  et  gpeetabUu, 
and  a  third  darigeimtts  alone.  To  the  first  class  belonged  the 
praetorian  prefects,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  the  quaestor  of 
the  sacred  palace,  the  master  of  the  offices,  the  provost  of 
the  sacred  bedchamber,  the  count  of  the  sacred  largesses,  the 
count  of  private  affairs,  the  master  of  the  soldiers,  and  the 
counts  of  the  bodyguards.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate 
the  divisions  of  the  other  classes. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  methods  of  legislation.     All  imperial 

laws  and  constitutions  were  prepared  by  the  qoaestw  of  the 

sacred  palace  in  concert  with  the  other  proeerea 

~^2Sm.     '«'  r'ol>les,  and,  after  446,  submitted  to  the  con- 

^^  sideratiou   of  the  Senate  of   the  capital.     They 

were   then  discussed  in   the   imperial  consistory,   and   finally 

draughted  in  the  imperial  scrinia  or  offices.     They  were  then 

signed  with  purple  ink  with  the  emperor's  divine  hand,  and 

countersigned  by  the  quaestor  of  the  sacred  palace.     The  laws 
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were  recited  in  tbe  Senate  and  publii^hed  ia  the  whole  of  the 
empire.  Besides  the  laws  and  constitutions  there  were  imperial 
rescripts,  which  were  sent  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  officials 
or  private  persons,  drawn  up  by  the  quaestor  of  the  sacred 
palace,  and  signed  by  the  emperor  with  purple  ink.  When 
they  were  addressed  to  cctfporations,  communes,  or  prorinces, 
or  when  they  concerned  public  a£faire,  they  were  called 
pragmatic  sanctions,  a  term  which  meets  us  occasionally  in 
the  history  of  the  Oermaa  empire.  It  was  evident  that  these 
laws  should  receive  codification,  and  so,  in  the  year  429,  Theo- 
dosius  II.  appointed  a  commission  of  nine  members  to  collect 
all  the  constitutions  published  since  Gonxtantine,  and  to  arrange 
them  according  to  their  contents,  chronological  order  being  ob- 
served. In  4S6  the  same  duty  was  entrusted  to  a  new  com- 
misaioR  of  sixteen  members,  and  in  436  the  collection  was 
published  in  the  official  code  of  the  East,  the  same  collection 
being  also  sanctioned  and  published  by  Valentinian  III.  in 
the  West. 

The   imperial    consistory    was   the    council    of    state    which 
assisted   the   emperor   in    the  general   administration    of    tbe 
government.     Its  duties  were  very  various.     In     -^^ 
the  presence  of  the  consistory  the  emperor  gave     Qnpwial 
solemn  audiences  and  promulgated  laws :  it  assisted     CcnuUtory. 
the  emperor  to  administer  justice  and  deliberated  before  him 
on  important  matters  of  general  administration.     Tbe  minutes 
of    the   proceedings   of   this  consistory  were  carefully  kept. 
During  the  audience  the  police  of  the  palace   was  kept  by 
thirty  officers  called  silentiaries,  a  title  which  occurs  not  in- 
frequently in  Byzantine  history.    The  civil  and     -ni, 
military  household   of   the   empei-or  was  elabor-     Empanir'i 
ately  organised  under  the  orders  of  the  master     Honwhold. 
of  tbe  offices.     There  were,  besides  the  general  attendants  of 
a  court,  the  couriers,  who  executed  the  commissions  of  the 
emperor    in   the  provinces  ;    niensoret,  who  prepared  a   camp 
for  the  empeipr  during  his  progresses;  the  comes  ttabrdi,  the 
count  of  the  stable,  the  origin  of  the  modern  constable,  whose 
duty   it  was  to  examine  and  approve  the  horses  which  were 
bound  to  be  furnished  for  tbe  emperor's  journeys ;  the  link 
bearers ;  the  decani  or  deans,  who  commandeered  property  for 
the  emperor's  use;  the  cancellarii  or  chancellors,  who  assisted 
at  the  judicial  sittings  with  their  numerous  clerks.     The  master 
of  tbe  offices  was  expected  to  maintain  discipline  in  tbe  palace, 
and  had  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  his  subordinates. 
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As  time  went  on,  the  power  of  the  master  of  the  offices  became 
more  important,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  mayor  of  the  palace 
in  later  times.  The  private  service  of  the  emperor  was  made 
the  work  of  the  provost  of  the  sacred  bedchamber,  or  grand 
chamberlain.  The  Praetorian  Guard,  whose  numbers  had  been 
reduced  by  Diocletian,  was  entirely  suppressed  by  Constantine, 
and  its  place  was  taken  by  a  mounted  and  unmounted  body- 
guard called  domestiei  or  proieetore*.  They  were  highly  paid, 
and  had  numerous  privileges,  and  were  recruited  from  the 
centurions  and  young  men  of  senatorial  rank.  They  were 
less  numerous  than  the  body  of  men  called  eceiares,  but  were 
superior  in  rank, 

Constantine  instituted  a  complete  separation  between  the 
civil  and  military  functions  of  the  government,  giving  the  civil 

QoTenunent    administration  to  the  praetorian  prefect  and  the 

of  Conitui-     charge  of  the  army  to  the  master  of  the  soldiers. 

tinopl*.  He  raised   Constantinople    to   the   rank  of    the 

capital  of  the  East,  divided  it  into  fourteen  regions,  and  gave 
it  a  similar  government  to  that  of  Rome,  Like  Borne,  it  waR 
governed  by  a  prefect  of  the  city,  who  immediately  represented 
the  emperor,  being  nominated  by  him  from  men  of  senatorial  and 
consular  rank.  In  the  Senate,  he  gave  his  opinion  before  the 
comtdares,  and  after  the  time  of  Justinian  presided  over  it. 
He  gave  a  report  about  the  deliberaitions  of  the  Senate  every 
month  to  the  emperor,  and  ti'ansmitted  to  him  the  wishes  of 
the  Senate  and  the  people.  All  the  administrative  officials  of 
the  emperor  were  subject  to  him — he  was  the  admen  urbanum, 
the  summit  of  the  city.  The  principal  officers  under  the  prefect 
of  the  city  were  the  prefect  of  the  market,  who  was  charged  with 
the  provisioning  of  the  city — Rome's  principal  supplies  of  com 
coming  from  Carthage,  Constantinople,  and  Alexandria — and 
the  prae/eeltte  vigilum,  who  was  head  of  the  police.  There  was 
also  at  Rome  and  at  Constantinople  a  public  system  of  higher 
education.  Professors  wo-e  nominatwl  by  the  Senate,  who 
fixed  their  salaries,  and  after  twenty  years'  service  accorded 
them  the  rank  of  unne*. 

By  the  side  of  this  municipal  administration,  Rome  remained 

the  seat  of  the  ancient  Senate,  the  Consulate,  the  Fraetorship 

and    the    Quaestorship,    institutions   which    had 

ISS.ito.        survived    the   fall   of    the   republic,  and,    when 

Byzantium  was  raised  to  the  i-ank  of  the  second 

capital,  it   received   a  Senate   after   the   model   of   Rome,    as 

well  as  Quaestors  and  Praetors,  while  the  Consulate  was  divided 
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between  the  two  eapitalw.  But  these  offices  had  hwome  mere 
honorary  distinctions  without  real  powei-,  and  the  Senate  had 
fallen  to  the  i-ank  of  a  quasi-municipal  institution,  without 
authority  over  the  rest  of  the  empire.  The  only  duties  left  to 
the  members  of  this  famous  body  were  the  care  of  games  and 
matters  concerning  their  own  order,  although  the  emperor  some- 
times consulted  them  about  the  crime  of  high  treason  and  other 
judicial  matters,  and  sometimes  brought  new  laws  before  their 
notice.  At  the  same  time  the  Senate  occupied  a  high  place  in 
the  empire,  and  formed  its  nobility.  The  distinction  of  mem- 
bership was  acquired  either  by  inheritance  or  by  favour,  and 
carried  with  it  the  title  oi elai-issimua.  It  involve<l  subjection  to 
certain  charges,  but  also  the  enjoyment  of  certain  privileges. 
The  consuls  were  still  considers!  the  highest  officers  of  tiie 
state,  but  their  duties  were  confined  to  presiding  over  the 
Senate-  They  were  nominated  by  the  emperor,  and  their 
names  were  published  all  over  the  empire  so  as  to  serve  for 
the  designation  of  the  year.  There  were  sometimes  one  consul 
in  each  capital,  and  sometimes  two  consuls  in  either.  The 
jwaetors  and  quaestors  were  expected  to  exhibit  games  at 
their  own  expense,  so  that  the  tenure  of  the  office  was  a  con- 
siderable charge. 

The  empire  was  now  divided  into  four  great  praefectures, 
each  governed  by  a  praetorian  praefect.  The  two  praefectures 
of  the  Eastern  Empire  were  called  Onens  and  a^wIhU. 
Illyria,  those  of  the  West,  Italy  and  The  Gauls,  trative 
Each  praefecture  contained  a  certain  number  Dlvisioiii- 
of  dioceses,  and  each  diocese  was  divided  by  Diocletian  into  a 
certain  number  of  provinces  of  small  extent,  the  diocese  of 
Italy  containing  seventeen  provinces-  At  the  head  of  each  diocese 
was  a  governor  generally  called  vicarius,  at  the  bead  of  each 
province  a  rector.  Each  province  had  also  a  capital  called  urb», 
OT  metropolis,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  governor  and  the 
seat  of  the  administration.  The  I'ectors  made  frequent  tours 
through  their  provinces.  They  also  were  compelled  to  remain 
in  them  fifty  days  after  the  expiration  of  their  office,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  answer  any  complaints  which  might  be  brought 
a^inst  them.  The  emptor  also  received  direct  information 
about  the  state  of  the  provinces,  by  means  of  a  secret  police 
called  curiosi.  The  provincial  assemblies  which  previously 
existed  were  not  abolished  under  the  monarchy.  The  provinces 
weie  further  divided  into  communes,  their  tei-ritory  being 
composed  of  pctgi  and  vu-i,pagua  representing  a  tract  of  country 
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and  vicus  a  village.  The  Italian  name  for  a  country  village, 
paese,  is  derived  from  pagtis,  ae  U  alim  the  term  pagan.  The 
communal  nobles  were  called  decemvirs,  and  the  dignity  was 
hereditary.  To  be  a  decemvir  was  a  heavy  charge,  and  persons 
did  their  utmost  to  be  relieved  from  it. 

We  see  that  the  Roman  government,  as  existing  under  the 
monarchy,  was  a  highly  centralised  oi^nisation,  governed  by 
a  bureaucracy  with  the  emperor  at  its  head.  It  was,  on  the 
whole,  efficient  and  just,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
new  races  when  they  came  in  substituted  a  vigorous  rule  for  an 
effete  system.  On  the  contrary,  they  could  not  have  founded 
a  government  at  all  if  they  had  not  borrowed  their  institiitions 
from  Rome.  An  interesting  institution  found  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere  is  that  of  the  coloniate,  consisting  of 
free  men  capable  of  becoming  Roman  citizens, 
but  bound  indissolubly  to  the  soil,  and  ]>a.ssing  with  the  stile  of 
the  soil  to  a  new  proprietor.  They  held  their  land  at  a  fixed 
rent,  paid  either  in  money  or  in  kind  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  property.  Their  rent  could  not  be  raised  by  the  proprietor, 
nor  could  he  sell  his  land  without  them.  They  were  subject 
to  a  poll  tax,  which  was  collected  by  the  proprietor  and  trans- 
mitted by  him  to  the  governor,  and  they  supplied  most  of  the 
recruits  which  their  proprietors  were  bound  to  furnish.  The 
colonies  exist,  almost  unchanged,  in  many  parts  of  Italy  at  the 
present  day.  Under  the  new  regime  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
was  much  improved,  and  Constantine  deprived  their  masters  of 
the  power  of  life  and  death.  Indeed  Christianity  was  a  most 
powerful  influence  in  first  alleviating  the  lot  of  the  slaves  and 
then  abolishing  slavery  altogether.  During  this  time  there  was 
a  constant  influx  of  bai'barians  into  the  empire,  but  we  he&r 
little  about  their  I^al  condition,  except  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  intermarry  with  citizens. 

In  the  Easter  week  of  337,  Constantine  fell  ill.     When  he 

found  that  remedies  did  not  avail  him,  he  became  a  catechumen 

null!  nf         *'^**  °'^  '''*  death-bed  received  the  sacrament  of 

O^rtutlne.    ''*?*''"''  ^™™   *-^^  hands  of  Eusebius,  who  was 

an  Arian.     His  character  has  been  so  differently 

depicted  by  Christians  and  pagans  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 

it  correctly.     There   can  be  no  doubt  that  he  behaved  with 

extreme   cruelty   to    his   excellent  son   Crispus,   and  that    he 

delayed  the  determination  to  declare  himself  a  Christian  as 

long  as  he  could,  because  he  wished  to  derive  all   possible 

advantages  from   the  antagonism  of  the  two  religions.     We 
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maj  also  conclude  that  his  public  recognition  of  Christianity 
was  rather  a  political  than  a  religious  measure.  It  was  better 
to  bring  so  powerful  an  organiaation  under  the  control  of  the 
state  than  to  leave  it  as  an  independent  force.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  baTing  been  emperor  for  thirty  years  of  his 
memorable  life. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

HISTORY  OF  BUHOPB,   337-6CB  A.D. 

OoNSTANTiNE  left  behind  him  three  sonfl,  Constantinus  IT.,  who 

died  in  340 — ConRtans,  who  died  in  350 — Constantius,  who  died  in 

_-    -^    -    361,  and  two  daughters,  Cotistantia,  who  mairied 

Coiutantlna    Hannibalianus,  and  Helena,  who  married  Julian. 

— PutitioiL     He  divided  the  empire  between  them,  setting  an 

of  tbs  example  of  partition  which  was  afterwards  abun- 

^^Vin.  dantjy  followed,  givhig  Constantius  the  East  with 

Tlirace,  Conetantinus  the  West,  and  Gonstans  Africa,  Italy, 

and  Western  lUyria.     They  rapidly  became  furious  enemies  of 

each  other,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  two  of  them,  and  in 

353    Conutantiiis   united  the  whole  empire  under  his  scepti-e. 

He  found,  however,  that  the  task  of  repelling  enemies  both  on 

the  east  and  on  the  west  was  too  much  for  him,  no,  while  be 

fought  against  the  Persians  without  success,  Julian,  his  cousin 

and  brother-in-law,  whom  he  had  made  Caesar,  saved  Gaul,  bj 

JoIiMi'i  defeating    the    Allemanni    and    the    Franks    at 

TialoTT  at       Strasburg  in  357,     He  drove  the  invaders  ncriyss 

BtTMlrarg.      the   Rhine,   but  allowed    the  Balian    Ti-anks   t<) 

settle   in    Belgium,     Constantius,   jealous  of  Julian's  success, 

ordered  nine  of  his  legions  to  join  him  in  the  East  to  I'epel  the 

Persians,  but   they  refused,  and   saluted    Julian    as  emperor. 

Constantius  set  out  on  the  march  against  him,  but  died  on  the 

journey  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  Julian,  with  such  examples  before 

him,  should  conceive  a  hatred  of  Christianity,  and  prefer  the 

jMgmtt         philosophy  of  Neoplatouism,  and  indeed,  during 

jnUan  "  Um     his  short  reign,  which  only  lasted  two  years,  from 

Apoitate."      361  to  363,  he  did  all  that  he  could  to  destroy 

Christianity  as  an  established  religion  and  to  substitute  for  it 

the  more  spiritual  a.spects  of  paganism.     He  is  therefore  known 

as  the  Apostate,     His  first  act  on  arriving  at  Constantinople  aai 

empi'i-or  was  to  open  the  temples  and  restore  tlie  albirs,  to  pifV; 

el^kiui  toleration  fur  all  religions,  to  recall  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem,  j 
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and  to  rebuild  their  temple.  He  did  not,  however,  persecute  the 
CbriHtiiinH,  as  some  of  his  predecessors  bad  done.  He  assumed 
the  office  of  pontifex  nukximus  as  head  of  the  pt^n  religion. 
"Every  day,  with  hia  own  hands,  he  offered  a  sacrifice  both  to  the 
rising  and  to  the  setting  sun — indeed,  the  sun  Baal,  the  viHible 
source  of  all  ligbt,  life,  and  energy,  bad  always  been  the  rival 
of  the  unseen  Qod  who  created  it.  He  attempted  to  reform  the 
priesthood,  and  to  remove  from  pagaoistn  the  charge  of  sensu- 
slitj.  In  all  these  measures,  the  philosopher  Libanius  was  his 
adviser,  friend,  and  assistant.  He  naturally  threw  scorn  on 
the  Galilean  and  hie  fishermen  apostles,  and  he  could  not  restore 
the  temples  and  bring  back  the  prieets  without  injiving  the 
churches  and  those  who  served  in  them.  But,  on  the  whole,  he 
left  the  Christian  sects  to  their  dissensions,  and  their  disciples 
to  their  poverty.  He  met  with  some  opposition  in  Antioch, 
where  he  brought  back  the  worship  of  Apollo  to  the  laurel  grove 
of  Daphne,  and  turned  out  the  bones  of  Christian  martyrs. 

It  became,  however,  necessary  that   he  should  defend  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  that  he  should  treat  the  Persians  as 
he  hod  already  treated  the  Allemanni  and  the     pertUn 
Pranks.     He  therefore  set  out  fi-om  Antioch  for     Campaign, 
this  purpose  in  the  spring  of  363.     He  advanced     and  Death, 
bej-ond  the  Tigris,  and  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Gtesiphon  ; 
hot  from  this  place  he  was  oblige«l  to  retreat,  followed  by  a 
Kworm  of  mounted  enemies  from  whom  it  was  difficult  to  escape. 
Be  exhibited  the  greatest  bravery  and  energy,  but,  as  in  the 
heatof  the  day  he  had  laid  aside  his  breastplate,  a  spear  pierced 
him  and  he  died.     According  to  the  famous  story  he  grasped 
a  handful   of  blood   from    his   wound,  and  throwing    it  up  to 
heaven,  cried,  "  Thou  has  conquered,  Galilean  ! " 

Julian  was  succeeded  by  Jovian,  who  made  peace  with  the 
Persians,  restored  to  them  nearly  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
replaced   the   Christian   religion    in    its    former 
place.     He,  however,  died  in  364,  after  less  than     ""*"■ 
a  year's  reign.     For  ten  days  after  Jovian'e  death,  the  empire 
remained  without  a  head,  Sallustins  having  refused  the  perilous 
position,    until    nnanimity    was    secured    in    the  election    of 
Valentinian.     He  was  the  son  of  a  Fannonian  soldier,  and  had 
himselfbeenbrought  up  entirely  in  the  camp.    Ho     _  ,     . .  , 
Was  of  majestic  stature,  an<l  posseRsed  the  virtiieM  of     ^^j^JJ 
ttiurage,   experience  in    war,   purity    of    morals, 
simplicity  of  life,  and  sound  practical  wisriom.     At  the  same 
time,    bis  intellectual    education    was    defective,    and  he  woa 
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ignorant  of  Greek.  He  was  elected  Id  Nictea,  and,  choosing  hiB 
j'oiiDger  bi-other  Valens  to  share  the  throne  with  him,  gave  him 
the  care  of  the  Eatit,  while  he  fixed  hit<  own  capital  at  Milan. 
Valens  was  a  ChriHtUn,  but  was  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
Ai-ius,  which  did  not  admit  that  Jesus  Christ  was  precisely  on 
an  equality  with  God,  and  he  persecuted  the  orthodox  Athanasius 
with  as  much  zeal  as  he  persecuted  the  AiiatiB.  This  caused  the 
rising  of  Frocopius,  a  relation  of  Julian,  who  committed  the 
fatal  error  of  calling  in  the  Goths  to  assist  him.  The  Goths, 
the  ancestors  of  the  modem  Germans,  who,  settled  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  empire,  had  long  served  to  protect  it 
against  the  inroads  of  the  wild  Sarmatians,  were  divided  into 
two  great  sections,  the  East  Goths  and  the  West  Goths, 
generally  known  as  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Visigoths.  At 
this  time  they  were  both  under  the  control  of  a  single  moaarch, 
called  Amanrich  or  Hermanrich,  whose  authority  extend ed  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic.  They  were  Chiistians,  but  Arians, 
and  they  owed  tlieir  conversion  largely  to  TJlfilaa,  who  had 
made  a  Gothic  translation  of  the  Gospels,  the  manuscript  of 
which  is  still  prexerved  at  Upsala  in  Sweden. 

The  two  brothers  knew  no  other  way  of  preserving  their 
authority  or  of  defending  the  empire  than  that  of  severity  and 
cruelty.  It  is  «aid  that  Valentinian  kept  two  bears  in  a  den 
behind  his  bedroom,  and  that  a  criminal  as  soon  as  he  was  con- 
demned was  immediately  delivered  to  these  creatures.  Their 
reign,  however,  wa-*  illustrated  by  the  historian  Eutropius  and  the 
poet  Ausoniua,  and  Athens  still  remained  a  centre  of  eloquence 
and  philosophy.     Valentinian  reigned  over  the  Western  empire 

with  success  for  nearly  twelve  years,  and  guanled 
|JJ^«'      the  frontier  of  Rome  on  the  Rhine,  in  Britain, 

and  in  Africa,  while  bis  brother  Valens  followed 
his  example  in  the  East.  At  this  time  the  Bishop  of  Rome  or 
Pope  was  DamasuH,  who  was  a  great  and  magnificent  rul^r 
over  the  church  and  the  city,  and  whose  memory  is  still  pre- 
served by  the  exti'eme  beauty  of  those  inscriptions  of  his  which 
have  sui-vived.  In  this  reign  war  was  waged  against  the 
Allemanni,  who  were  defeated  in  366  at  Ch^ons  on  the  Marne. 
Valentinian  was  accompanied  in  the  campaign  against  them 
by  his  son  Gratian,  whom  he  associated  with  him  in  the 
government.  They  also  had  to  contend  against  two  other 
German  tribes,  the  Burgundians  and  the  Saxons.  While 
Valentinian  was  occupied  on  the  Rhine,  Britain  was  defended 
by  Theodosius,  the  ablest  man  in  that  country  since  Agricola, 
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wbo  also  rescued  Africa  from  rebellion  and  inTafiion.     He  was, 
bowefer,  behe&ded  at  Carthage  on  the  chaise  of  high  treason. 
Valentinian  had  alHo   to    contend  against  the  Quadi  and  the 
SarmatianH,  and  in  375  was  wintering  in  Preesburg  with   a 
view  to  recommencing  the  campaign  in  the  spring ;   but,  on 
November  17,  he  died  suddenly  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.     He 
was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Oratian,  who  was  seven-    ^.^.^^^^^  ^ 
teen  years  of  age  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  Valen-    OratUa  and 
tinian  II.,  a  child  of  four  years  of  age,  the  son    ValsntinUn 
uf  the  late   emperor's  second  wife,  Justina,  was    ^ 
aiiw  made  emperor,  and  Oratian   was  obliged  to  accept  the 
decision,     Justina  went  to  live  at  Milan  and  Oratian  at  Trier. 

The  year  of  his  accession,  375,  is  marked  as  a  great  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  world  by  tbe  crossing  of  the  Volga  by  the 
Huns.  It  has  been  already  said  that  the  more  ^iig  Ham 
remote  parts  of  central  Asia  were  at  this  time  orou  Um 
the  seat  of  a  human  volcano,  whose  eruptions  Volga, 
might  at  any  time  upset  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  and  cause 
coDvulsions,  the  e£Fect  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  foretell. 
To  these  causes  are  due  the  sudden  invasions  and  devastating 
inroads  which  meet  us  in  hinborj'  and  which  seem  so  mysterious 
»nd  uncontrollable.  Of  the  Huns  we  do  not  receive  a  veiy 
attractive  account  Their  appearance  was  hideous.  The  habit 
of  cutting  their  faces  when  young  prevented  the  growth  of  hair 
»ad  made  them  horrible.  Strong  in  body,  they  had  heads  like 
uiiQials.  They  possessed  great  powers  of  endurance ;  they  fed 
on  v^etables  and  half-raw  flesh,  made  eatable  by  being  placed 
uDder  the  saddles  of  their  horses.  They  never  entered  a  house. 
They  were  dressed  in  linen  and  in  shoes  which  tbey  wcwe  until 
they  dropped  to  pieces  from  old  age.  They  never  fought  on 
toot,  but  rode  on  horses  as  ugly  as  themselves.  They  nev^ 
left  their  horses  night  or  day,  but  trafficked  and  barteied,  ate 
and  drank,  slept  and  dreamed,  on  their  backs.  They  even  held 
their  assemblies  and  chose  their  leaders  on  boiseback.  They 
(oQght  at  a  distance  with  spears  and  arrowS)  and  at  close 
wmbat  with  the  sword.  They  knew  no  culture  of  the  land,  no 
borne  or  hearth,  no  law  nor  government ;  their  wives  and 
children  dwelt  in  waggons.  They  seemed  to  follow  the  impulse 
of  the  moment.  They  lived  like  wild  animals,  thinking  nothing 
of  vice  or  virtue,  faith  or  religion.  At  the  same  time  they  were 
vay  fond  of  money. 

These  untameable  people,  having  first  crossed  the  Volga  and 
Dubdued  the  Alani,  who  dwelt  between  the  Volga  and  the  Don, 
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attitcketl  Uie  EaHtem  Goth.s  with  tlieir  help,  and  causeil  the  death 

of  Amanrich,  who  wns  110  ypars  old.     The  consequence  was 

InTaaion         ^^^^  ''^^  East  Goths  were  driven  againet  the  West 

of  Um  Goths;  some  of  whom  took  refuge  in  the  Carpa- 

Vid^tha.       thians,  whiUt  others  under  Fridigem  crossed  the 

Danube  into  Thrace,  and  were  allowed  to  settle  there  by  Valens 

under  condition   that  they  embraced  the  Arian  faith.      But, 

infuriated  by  an  attempt  to  kill  their  leaders  by  an  act  o( 

treachery,  they  broke,  reinfoi-ced    by  new   swarms  of  Gotfas, 

over  the  passefi  of  the  Balkans,  and  defeated  the 

Adi^ovle      Emperor  Valens,  who  mai-cfaed  from  the  East  to 

'     oppose  them,  in  a  decisive  battle  at  Adrianople, 

which  cost  him  his  life.     The  Visigoths  now  swarmed  over  the 

whole  country  as  far  as  the  Julian  Alps. 

When  Oratian  heard  of  this  disastrous  defeat  and  of  his 
uncle's  death,  he  hastened  to  Sirmium,  and  appointed  Theo- 
Thaodoitni  dosius,  whose  fathei-'s  death  we  have  before  nar- 
pa«iflM  tli«  rated,  first  as  commander-in-chief  and  then  as 
OoOi»-  Augustus.    So  long  as  Fridigem  lived,  Theodoeius 

could  effect  little,  hut  after  his  death  he  was  able  to  set  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Goths  against  each  other.  Athanaric  succeeded 
in  reuniting  them  for  a  short  time,  but  after  his  death 
Xheodosius  contrived  to  induce  the  Visigoths  and  part  of  the 
OstrogotliB  to  become  allies  by  treaty  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  to  accept  land  in  Dacia,  Moesia,  and  Thrace,  as  well  as  in 
Phrygia  and  Lydia,  where  they  might  remain  at  peace.  With 
the  help  of  his  new  allies,  TheodosJus  was  able  to  put  down 
two  usurpers — Maximus,  who  had  been  saluted  as  emperor  by 
the  legions  in  Britain,  and  who,  by  invading  Gaul,  caused  the 
Deatlu  rf  <loath  of  Qi-atian  on  August  25,  383,  and  the 
QraUaaand  Frank  Arbogast,  who  caused  the  death  of 
Valentialaa.  Valentinian  II.,  on  May  15,  392.  Valentinian, 
after  the  death  of  his  mother,  Justina,  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  who  gave  him  an  excellent 
education,  so  that  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Koman  emperors. 

Theodosius  now  united  the  whole  of  the  empire  under  his 

single  rule,  and  governed  it  in  such  a  way  that  he  deserves  the 

Tbeoduins     *'''*'  "^  *''^  "  0''eat,"  which  posterity  accorded  to 

sola  him.    Saint  Ambrose  bad  so  much  authority  that 

Emperor.        when  Theodosius  had  stained  his  hands  with  the 

munler   of   7000   citizens   in    the   circus    of  Thessalonica,    he 

refuses)    him    admission    to    the    church    until    he    had    done 
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penance  and  received  absolution.  In  361,  Tbeodosius  bad 
commanded  a  Becond  oecumenical  council  at  Constantinople  at 
which  the  teaching  of  Ariiis  wa.s  finally  condemned,  and  the 
Atb&naRiBn  Creed  was  declared  binding  on  the  churches  of 
both  East  and  West.     Still  the  Ootbs,  Vandals,  Burgundians, 

~  and  Lombards  continued  to  profess  the  Arian  faith.  In  392, 
Tbeodoaius  forbade  all  kinds  of  heatlien  worship,  and  beatben- 

-dom  fell  into  disrepute.     Heathen  t«mples  were  closed  even 
in    Rome,  where   heathen   practices   bad    remained   more   ob- 
stinately than  elsewhere.     Theodosius  enjoyed  the  undisputed 
rule  of  the  united  empire  for  only  four  months.     In  January 
395   he   died    at  Milan,   deeply   mourned    by    Ambrose,    who 
delivered   over  bim  a  brilliant  oration,  but  two   years  later 
followed  his  master  to  the  grave.      Before  his     Final  Divl' 
death,  Tbeodosiux  had  again  divided  the  empire     lion  of  tha 
into  the  two  sections  of  East  and  West,  entrust-     Empii*. 
ing  the  East  to  ArcadiuB,  who  was  eighteen,  and  the  West  to 
Honorjus,  who  was  eleven  years  of  age.     Froin  this  time  th« 
two  parts  of  the  empire  followed  independent  destinies. 

Arcadius  established  hia  capital  in  Constantinople,  and  had 
as    bis    chancellor  first    Bufinus   and    then    Eutropius,   while 
flonorius  took  up  hia  abode  in  Ravenna,  a  city     Aroadlnj 
easily  defended  from  attack,  and  took  as  bis  chief     tuul 
adviser  the  able  Vandal  Stilicho.     The  couit  of     Honorini. 
Constantinople  was  contemptible  in  itself,  and  was  rendered 
worse  by  the  character  of  the  consul  Eutropius.     It  was  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  Alaric,  ft  man  of  heroic 
temper,  should  be  raised  by  the  Visigoths  to  the     ^^' 
position  of  a  sovereign,  .should  attack  and  lay 
waste  central  Qreece  and  the  Peloponnesus,  and  should,  at  last, 
in    397,   be   made  the  governor   of    lllyria   by   the   court  at 
Constantinople.     As  soon  as  Alaric  felt  himself  secure  in  hia 
new  position,  be  determined  to  attack  Northern  Italy,  and,  in 
402,  conquered  Istria  and  Venetia,  besieged  Aquileia,  and  laid 
waste  the  rich  province  of  Yerona  with  fire  and  aword.     Alaric 
bad  determined  to  find  in  Italy  either  a  kingdom  or  a  grave, 
and,   while    Stilicho   collected    troops   from   the 
Rhine  and  from    the   British  wall,  and  crasseil     ^^J^' 
over  the  Alps  to  rescue  bis  m.istei's  dominions, 
Alaric    attacked    Milan,   where   he  found    Ilonoriu.^:,   who  at- 
tempte<l  to  escape  to  Oaid,  but  was  intercepted  iind  besieged 
at  Asti  on  the  Tanaro.     But  Stilicho  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
on  Easter  Day,  403,  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Pollentia,  not 
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of  a  very  decisive  character.  Alaric  was  able  to  cross  the 
ApeiinineH  to  Etruria,  and  to  approach  the  walls  of  Rome,  but, 
on  Stilicho's  occupying  Venice,  he  was  compelled  to  return, 
and,  after  a  battle  fought  in  the  autumn  of  403,  retired  to 
Iltyria.  A  triumph  was  celebrated  in  Rome,  with  games  in  the 
Coliseum,  for  the  last  time.  It  is  said  that  on  uiis  occasion 
a  monk  jumped  into  the  amphitheatre  to  separate  the  com- 
batanta,  but  was  stoned  by  tjie  people,  upon  which  Honorius 
stopped  the  games,  and  they  were  never  resumed.  After  Alaric'a 
invasion,  Uonorius  fixed  his  court,  for  safety,  in  Raveana.  But, 
in  405,  a  number  of  German  tribes,  still  impelled  by  the  Huns, 
crossed  the  Alps  and  broke  into  Italy,  They  consisted  of 
Vandals,  Burgundians,  and  Sueves,  supported  by  the  Alani 
cavalry  and  by  Qoths,  Rhadagais,  an  Osbxigoth,  being  their 
leader.  They  marched  as  far  as  Florence,  which  they  attacked 
from  the  height  of  Fiesole ;  but  in  406  Rhadagais  was  defeated 
by  Stilicho  and  taken  prisoner,  and  12,000  of  his  followers 
were  received  into  the  service  of  Rome. 

The    defeated    Germans   were    driven    back   into   Germany, 
where  they  came  into  conflict  with  the  Pranks  and  AUemanni, 
Koramaats     '^^'^  finally  overran  Gaul,  which  they  laid  waste 
of  tlw  Oer-      with  deeds  of  horrible  cruelty  and  destruction* 
man  nibw.    The  AUemanni   now   established    themselves  in 
Alsace,  and  the  Burgundians  founded  a  kingdom  on  the  Rhine, 
which  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  was  extended  to 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  and  to  the  Cevennes  and  the 
Vosges  on  the  west.     Britain  being  left  undefended  by  Roman 
troops,  a  certain  Gonstantinus  took  the  opportunity  of  i-aising 
the  standard  of  revolt,  and,  getting  assistance  from  Gaul  and 
Spain,  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  Italy, 
z**^^         Stilicho  turned  for  assistance  to  Alaric,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  his  services ;  but  just  at  this 
time  himself  fell  a  victim  to  court  intiigues,  and,  on  August  23, 
408,  was  dragged  from  a  chm-ch  where  be  had  taken  sanctuary, 
an<l  slain  by  order  of  Honorius,  his  friends  perishing  with  him. 
The  aiTangement   made   between   Stilicho   and  Alaric   was 
now  repudiated,  so  that  Alaric,  starting  from  Noricum  in  408, 
marched    upon   Rome,   to   which    he  laid   siege, 
|^<"  He  was  bought  o£E  by  the  saciifice  of  masses  of 

gold  and  silver,  and  costly  furniture,  and  by  the 
surrender  of  all  the  German  slaves  in  Roman  service.  "  What 
have  you  left  us  ?  "  said  the  Romans.  "  Your  lives,"  replied  the 
haughty  Visigoth.     Alaric  received  5000  pounds  of  gold,  30,000 
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of  silver,  besides  silk,  cloth,  and  pepper.  However,  in  the 
following  year,  i-einforced  by  40,000  idaveu  of  Qerman  origin, 
and  b'warms  of  Gotha  and  Hune,  led  from  the  Danube  by  hid 
brother-in-law  Ataulf,  Alaric  attempted  to  reduce  the  court  of 
fiavenna  to  Bubmission,  and,  when  Honoriua  refused  to  accept 
his  terms,  he  created  a  new  emperor  in  the  person  of  Attalus. 
He  returned  to  Borne  in  August  410,  conquered  8»ok  of 
and  plundered  it,  full  as  it  was  of  every  kind  of  Borne— 
wealth.  After  a  six  days'  orgy,  Alaric  marched  Daath  of 
into  Campania,  and,  reaching  the  southern  point  Alario- 
of  Italy,  made  preparations  for  passing  into  Sicily ;  but  he  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-four  at  Cosenza,  whose  walls  are  washed  by 
the  river  Busento.  It  is  said  that  the  course  of  the  river  was 
changed,  and  Alaric,  with  his  arms  and  treasures,  deposited  in  its 
bed,  and,  when  the  river  was  brought  back  again  into  its  formei- 
course,  all  the  workmen  were  killed,  in  order  that  no  one  might 
know  the  place  of  his  interment.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ataulf, 
who  at  once  left  Italy,  and  in  414  married  Placidia,  tlie  sister 
of  Honorius.  The  same  year,  having  overthrown  in  Qaul  the 
usurper  who  rejected  Honorius'  authority,  Ataulf  crossed  the 
Pyrenees,  and  conquered  the  north  of  Spain,  placing  bin  capital 
at  Barcelona.  Here,  however,  he  was  murdered  by  a  servant  of 
the  Gothic  chief,  Sams,  whom  he  had  defeated  and  executed 
some  years  before. 

Ataulf  was  succeeded  by  Wallia,  who  detested  the  Romans 
as  much  as  bis  predecessor  was  well  disposed  towards  tbem. 
Vet  he  made  a  treaty  with  Honorius,  in  accordance  with  which 
Placidia  was  sent  l»ck  to  Italy,  and  the  Goths  entered  the 
Roman  service.  Placidia  married  Gonstantius,  the  minister 
of  Honorius,  to  whom  she  bore  two  children,  Honorius  and 
Valentinian.  Wallia  now  fought  in  Spain  against  the  German 
settlers  there,  as  the  lieutenant  of  Borne.  He  defeated  the 
Vandals  and  the  Alani,  and  also  the  Gotlis  who  were  settled 
in  Qallicia,  After  three  years  had  been  spent  in  these  wars, 
HonoriuH  ceded  to  the  Goths  the  province  of  Aquitaine  between 
the  Garonne  and  the  Loire,  with  Toloiia  as  its  capital,  where 
the  successor  of  Wallia,  Theodoric,  fixed  his  abode — a  rich  and 
prosperous  country.  Here  the  Qoths  were  established  for 
nearly  a  century  in  peaceful  agricultural  occupations.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Burgundians  were  settled  in  the  fei-tile  fields 
on  the  Rhone,  the  Jura,  and  the  upper  Rhine.  They  became 
Christians  at  an  early  period.  The  Franks  dwelt  in  the  north 
of  Gaul,  and  extended  their  domains  from  the  Maa»  and  the 
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Scheldt  southwards  to  the  Somme,  and  eatilward  to  Ti'ier  on 
the  Moselle,  while  the  baDks  of  the  Rhine  from  Coblenz  to  the 
VoHgeti  were  occupied  by  the  AllemanDi,  who  already  held  the 
Blftck  Forest  and  part  of  the  AlpH.  The  remains  of  their 
capital,  Vindonissa,  are  Ktill  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aar.  Armenia  and  Britain  were  left  to  defend  themselves,  and 
the  absence  of  the  Roman  legions  gave  predominance  to  the 
clergy,  who  were  obliged  to  take  the  place  of  the  defenders  of 
their  country  against  barbarian  incursions. 

In  Bavenna,  Constantius,  the  husband  of  Flocidia,  received 
the  title  of  Augustus,  but  died  seven  months  later  in  421.     Uia 

widow  and  her  two  children  retired  to  Gonstanti- 
^Mlvw         nople;    but  on    August  2,    421,    Honorius   also 

died,  from  dropsy.  Valentinian  III.,  a  child  of 
six  years  old,  was  then  acknowledged  by  the  £astern  court  as 
emperor  of  the  West,  and  was  married  to  Eudoxia,  the  daughter 
of  Theodosius  II.,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Arcadiua. 
During  his  long  minority,  Placidia  acted  as  regent,  but  she 
was  not  equal  to  the  task.  At  this  time  Rome  possessed  two 
remarkable  men,  Aetius  and  Boniface,  who,  if  they  could 
have  clung  together,  would  have  saved  the  empire.  Unfor- 
tunately, their  relations  were  spoilt  by  jealousy.  Boniface 
had  been  entrusted  by  Flocidia  witli  the  government  of  Africa, 
but  Aetius  demanded  his  recall,  and  he  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion,  so  that  Aetius  hencefoith  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence 
of  his  mistress.    Boniface,  to  defend  himself,  called  in  tlieaid  of 

the  Vandal  king,  Gaiseric,  who  crossed  over  into 
in  S^aT^    Africa  in  428,  and  rapidly  became  master  of  the 

country.  That  rich  province,  once  the  granary 
of  Italy,  distinguiHhed  in  commerce,  industry,  and  learning, 
became  a  desert.  Towns  were  destioytid,  palaces  plundered, 
churches  robbed,  prie«ti  murdere<l.  In  the  midst  of  these 
horrors  died  St.  Augustine,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Hippo,  a 
city  which  Boniface,  repenting  too  late,  did  his  best  to  defend 
for  fourteen  month.s.  At  last  in  432,  with  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  population,  he  went  to  Ravenna,  and  threw  him- 
self on  the  mercy  of  Flacidia,  who  forgave  him.  Aetius,  dis- 
gusteil,  marched  against  his  rival  with  an  army  of  ImrbarianB, 
and  Boniface  wa.'i  killed.  Aetius  fled  to  his  friend  Kugila.s,  king 
of  the  Huns.  While  the  Vandal  empire  was  firmly  established 
Britain         '"  ^^''''*'  l*"**"'  *»«  '^f'  to  defend  itself  against 

the  incursions  of  the  Ficts  and  the  Scots ;  for 
this  purpose,  Vortigem,  who  ruled  in  south-eastern  Britain,  in 
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449,  inrited  the  aid  of  mme  Jutes,  who,  1600  in  number, 
crossed  over  to  our  island  in  three  long  ships,  under  the 
command  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  names  which  have  been 
thought  to  be  legendarjr,  because  they  bear  the  meaning  of 
horse  and  mare.  After  executing  their  inatructiona,  they 
refused  to  depart.  Other  bands  of  adventurers,  Angles  and 
Saxons,  followed  them,  and,  after  120  years  of  har<)  fighting,  had 
cooquu^  about  one  half  of  Britain.  The  Britons  withilrew 
into  the  mouDtains  of  the  west,  while  part  of  them  emigrated 
to  the  north  of  France,  or,  as  Bretons,  settled  in  Armorica,  the 
Brittany  of  to-day. 

In  the  meantime,  the  condition  of  the  Eastern  empire  had 
been  no  better  than  that  of  the  West.     Arcadius,  after  a  reign 
of  thirty    years,    occupied    by    palace   quarrels,    7i,,EMtMii 
oppressive    government,    rebellion    within    and    Empin — 
invasions   of   barbarians  from   without,  died  at    ThMdMlu 
Constantino^e  on  May  1,408,  leaving  the  empire    ^^ 
to  his  sou,  Theodoeius  II.,  who  was  only  seven  years  old.    The 
Fraefect  Anthemius,  a  strong  and  competent  man,  held  the 
reins  of  government  for  six  years.     Under  him,  ITldin,  king 
of  the  Huns,  was  compelled  to  retire  from  Thrace,   and   the 
Scirians,  a  wild  race,  were  entirely  subdued.     The  capital  was 
protected   by    a  wall,  and  the    lUyrian   towns    were   secured 
against  attack.     The  weakness  of  the  empire  was  a.ssisted  by 
the  talents  of  the  emperor's  sister,  Fulcheria,  one 
of  the   few   worthy  descendants   of  Theodosius. 
Educated  in  a  convent  to  lead  a  pure  and  blameless  life,  she 
received  the  title  of  Augusta  in  414,  and  not  only  directed  the 
affairs  of  state,  but  educated  her  brother  to  fulfil  his  duties,  so 
tar  as  he  was  competent  to  do  so.     At  the  age  of  twenty,  the 
emperor  married  Athenais, daughter  of  the  Athenian  philosopher 
LeoutioR,   who   took   the   name   of  Eudoxia.     She    had  great 
literary  gifts  and  led  an  exemplary  life,  but  she  did  not  agree 
with  Fulcheria,  and  was  at  last  compelled  to  retire  to  Palestine, 
where  she  died  in  the  year  460  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.     Her 
weak  and  foolish  husband,  curiously  enough,  lives  in  history  as 
the  author  of  the  Theodosiao  Code,  published  in  438,  which  was 
a  worthy  predecessor  to  the  immortal  work  of  Justinian. 

Half  a  century  had  now  passed  since  the  Eastern  world  was 
terrified  by  the  incursion  of  the  Huns,  and  they  had  spread 
From  the  Volga  to  the  Danube.     We  have  heard 
that  King  Itugilas,  a  friend  of  Aetius,  had  been     "*  """' 
settled  in  Fannoniii,  and  hail  forme'l  connections  with  the  courts 
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both  of  ConstantiDople  anil  of  Ravenna.  Theodosius  II.  gave  the 
king  of  the  Huns  who  were  settled  on  the  Theiss  and  the 
Danube  the  title  of  Roman  general,  and  paid  faim  a  yearly 
tribute  of  350  pounds  of  gold.  The  nephews  of  Rugiloa,  Attila 
and  Bleda,  who,  after  their  uncle's  death  in  423,  succeeded  to 
his  throne,  demanded  an  increased  tribute,  and  the  surrender  of 
the  Hunnish  emigrants  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Gonstanti- 
Dople.  On  being  surrendered,  the  most  dangerous  of  them  were 
Attila.  crucified.  Attila,  who  is  known  in  Qerman  l^end 
by  the  name  of  Etzel,  murdered  hia brother  Bleds, 
and  in  444  founded  the  great  kingdom  of  the  Huns  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Volga.  He  first  attacked  the  Extern  empire, 
laid  its  northern  provinces  waste,  defeated  the  armies  of 
Theodosius  several  times,  and  threatened  Oonstantinople  itself. 
Then,  instigated  by  Gaiseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  wished 
to  create  a  diversion  against  a  threatened  attack  of  the  Romans, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  Oodegisel,  the  Scourge  of  God,  and 
marched  upon  Western  Europe  with  an  army  of  half  a  million 
warriors.  In  450,  be  set  out  from  his  wooden  palace  in 
Fannonia,  passed  through  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Switzerland  to 
the  Rhine,  crossed  the  river  At  its  junction  with  the  Neckar, 
and  defeated  the  Burgundian  king,  Oundikar  (Gunther),  at 
Worms.  Wherever  the  hoofs  of  Attila's  horse  trod,  the  grass 
grew  no  more.  The  Roman  towns  were  destroyed,  and  their 
fields  laid  waste,  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  The  dwellers  in 
the  fields  fled,  some  into  the  towns,  others  into  the  mountains  ; 
the  forests  were  full  of  fugitives,  who  fought  for  their  lives  with 
wild  beasts.  The  Huns  now  crossed  the  Yonne  at  Auxerre,  and 
attacked  Orleans,  where  they  were  met  by  Aetius  and  the  Visi- 
goths under  the  aged  Theodoric.  Attila  now  retreated  over  the 
Seine  and  the  Marae,  followed  by  the  united  Goths  and  Romans, 
reinforced  by  the  Burgundians,  the  Franks  under  MeroveuB 
{Merwig),  and  other  German  tribes.  The  great  conflict  took 
place  in  the  Catalaunian  plain,  which  now  gives  its  name  to 
Chlllons  on  the  Mame,  in  the  year  451 ,  and  Attila, 
^^r*^  after  showing  prodigies  of  valour,  was  defeated, 
and  was  only  saved  from  destruction  by  the  death 
of  Theodoric,  which  distracted  the  Visigoths  from  the  struggle. 
Yet  he  soon  recovered  from  this  disaster,  and  in  452  crossed 
the  Julian  Alps  to  Aquileia,  the  mistress  of  the  Adriatic. 
He  destroyed  it  so  completely  that  a  btmdred  years  after- 
wards not  a  trace  of  it  remained,  while  the  inhabitants  founded 
another  home,  a  new  water-city  in  the  lagoons,  which  after- 
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nards  gave  birth  to  Venice.  Fadua  suffered  the  same  fate ; 
Faenza,  Verona,  and  Bergamo  also  fell  victime;  while  Milan 
and  Parma  bought  off  the  destroyer.  Aetius  defended  him- 
self as  well  aa  be  could  with  small  resources,  and  Valentinian 
took  refuge  in  Rome.  In  453,  AttUs  was  preparing  to  destroy 
the  Eternal  City,  when  he  was  diverted  by  the  entreaties  of 
Pope  Leo  the  Great,  and  consented  to  make  a  treaty  with 
Valentinian  and  to  return  to  Pannonia.  Here  he  shortly 
afterwards  died,  and  the  Hunnish  army  was  broken  up. 

The  empire  of  the  West  did  not  long  survive  these  events. 
Valentinian,  in  454,  the  year  after  Attila's  death,  fell  under  the 
influence   of  the   eunuch    Heraclius,    and   killed     _^.. 
Aetius  with   his   own    hand.     In    the  following     ValM^laa. 
■year,  he  seduced  the  wife  of  the  rich  and  worthy 
)«nator,  Petionius  Mazimus,  who  caused  him  to  be  murdered 
on  March  15, 455,  as  he  was  witnessing  a  review  in  the  Campus 
Martins.     After  the  death  of  the  unworthy  sovereign,  Petronius 
was  unanimously  summoned  to  the  vacant  throne,  but  his  reign 
was  one  of  misery.     Having  lost  bis  wife  by  the  misconduct  of 
ValentiniaD,  he  wished  to  strengthen  his  position  by  marrying 
Eudoxia ;  but  she  was  indignant  at  the  suggestion,  and  summoned 
Gaiseric  and  his  Vandals  to  avenge  her  mivdered  husband.    They 
entered  Rome  on  Jnne  12,  455.     Pope  Leo  again    saokof 
lued  his  intercession,  and  Gaiseric  promised  to    BMne  by 
■pare  the  churches,  the  private  dwellings,  and    Qaiserle. 
he  unfortunate  iuhabitants,  but  he  allowed  his  troops  liberty 
>f  destruction  for  a  fortnight.     It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
lavoc  wrought  during  these  last  fourteen  days  of  June,  455. 
Temples  ana  statues  fell  in  indiscrimioate  destruction,  and  then 
he  Vandal  fleet,  laden  with  treasure,  and  carrying  with  it  the 
lilmprees  Sudoxia  and  her  two  daughters,  sailed  to  Africa. 

The  throne  now  fell  to  the  Arvemian  Avitus,  equally  dis- 
uignished  for  learning  and  courage,  the  father-in-law  of  the 
:K>et  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  who  has  left  us  a  panegyric  of  him. 
Avitus  was  dethroned  by  the  Suevian,  Ricimer,  who  commanded 
1  large  army  of  Germans.  Rome  was  helpless,  and  the  Visi- 
.^othic  kingdom,  under  Theodoric  IT.  and  his  successor  Euric,  was 
xtended  from  the  Loire  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Rhine 
o  the  Pyrenees.  Ricimer  died  in  472,  after  several  emperors 
ad  occupied  the  throne,  the  best  of  whom  was  Majorian,  and 
le  last  Julius  Nepos.  In  475  Orestes,  the  new  barbarian 
Patrician"  in  Italy,  placed  bis  own  son  Momylus,  a  boy 
jf  fifteen,  on  the  throne,  changing  his  name  to  Romulus.     And 
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Romulus,  whose  title  was  significantly  corrupted  into  Augustulu«, 
was  the  last  emperor  of  the  West 

In  476,  Ottokar,  better  known  as  Odoacer,  a  German  and  an 
Arian,  with  an  army  of  Hemlians,  Rugians,  and  other  German 
mercenaries,  conquered  and  killed  Orestes,  drove  Romulus  from 
End  of  the      ^^  throne,  and  settled  him  in  a  country  bouse 
WMtMV  in  Campania.     He  then  undertook  the  govem- 

Emplra.  ment  of  Italy  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Zeno, 

requesting  from  him  recognition  as  Patrician.     Zeno  lu-ged  the 
rights  of  Julius  Nepos,  who  lived  at  Salona  in  Dalmatia  till 
his  deatlr  in  480,  but  Odoacer  remained  the  only  real  ruler  of 
OdoMor  Italy.     He  did  not  interfere  with  Roman  laws  or 

IionI  of  institutions.      He   fixed   his  court  at   Ravenna, 

Italy.  and,  though  himself  an  Arian,  showed  favour  to 

orthodox  Christians.  He  arranged  by  skilful  diplomacy  to 
avert  the  invasions  of  TiEiigoths  and  the  Tandals,  by  surrender- 
ing Narbonensian  Gaul  to  the  former  and  Sicily  to  the  latter. 
He  rewarded  the  German  troops  by  giving  them  a  third  of  the 
Italian  soil.  When  the  Bugians  attempted  an  invasion,  they 
were  defeated  and  destroyed,  and  those  who  remained  of  them 
became  his  subjects.  He  reigned  well  and  wisely  over  Italy  for 
twelve  years,  when  the  Ostrogoths,  who  bad  settled  in  Moeeia 
and  Western  Pannonia  after  the  dissolution  of  the  HniiniEh 
kingdom,  attacked  him  at  the  instigation  of  the  Emperor  Zeno, 
who  told  theii'  king,  Theodoric,  that  be  would  recognise  his  rule 
in  Italy  if  he  would  turn  out  Odoacer. 

In  consequence  of  this,  Theodoric,  with    the  whole  of  his 

Goths,  left  bis  settlements  in  487,  conquered  the  Gepidae  on 

the  Danube  and  the  Rugians  on  the  Julian  Alps, 

Theodoilo.     defeated  Odoacer,  first  at  Aquileia  and  then  in 

the  famous  battle  of  Verona,  which  lives  in  legendary  history, 

and  shut  him  up  in  Ravenna,  where  he  had  taken  refuge.     He 

then   spent  three  years  in  the  reduction  first  of   Milan  and 

Pavia,  and  then  of  the  rest  of  Italy.     Odoacer  remained   in 

Ravenna,  vainly   expecting    help  from  the   Burgundians,  but 

^.j^  the    city    was    at    last    taken   in    493,    and    the 

Otite«fottala     kingdom  of    the   Ostrogoths    founded    in    Italy. 

Kingdom  of    Odoacer  was   granteil   his    life,  but  was  shortly 

^'*ly-  afterwards    slain.      Theodoric    held    the    throne 

for  thirty-three  years,  and  well   deserves   the  position  which 

be  holds  both  in  history  and  legend.     He  was  fortunate  in 

having   as   bw    prime    minister    CasKJodoruR,   a   well-eilueat^ 

man  of  letters,  whose  recorils  of  his  reign  are  extremely  in- 
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teresting,  if  occaxionnlly  too  diffuse.  He  lives  in  Oermaii 
legend  as  Dietrich  of  Bern,  Bern  being  the  Teutonic  form  of 
Verona.  Hie  purpose  was  to  establish  a  great  kingdom  secured 
from  attack,  and  he  succeeded  in  including  in  his  dominions,  be- 
sides Italy  and  Sicily,  Noricum,  Istria,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia. 
He  also  desired  to  rule  the  Goths  and  the  Romans  with  equal 
firmness,  and  to  put  them  both  in  the  same  position  with  regaid 
to  himself.  At  the  same  time,  being  an  Arian,  he  was  always 
ill-r^arded  by  the  orthodox  court  of  Oonstantinople.  He  had 
a  large  army  of  100,000  men,  formed  entirely  of  Goths,  and 
a  fleet  of  1000  tihips,  which  protectetl  his  coast  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Vandals  and  the  Byzantines.  Using  his  own 
people  for  war,  he  gave  up  commerce  and  industry  to  his  Roman 
subjects,  whom  be  also  employed  in  the  business  of  administra- 
tioD.  Ue  is  represented  to  have  said,  "  I^t  other  kings  gain 
booty  and  half-ruined  towns  by  war  and  slaughter;  my  object 
is,  by  Ood's  help,  to  conquer  in  such  a  way  that  my  subjects 
may  regret  that  they  did  not  come  under  my  rule  before."  In 
the  year  500,  he  issued  an  edict  declaring  the  principles  on 
which  he  intended  to  govern.  It  was  founded  on  Roman  j 
l^islation,  and  had  for  its  object  the  gradual  education  of  , 
the  Goths  in  Roman  ways  and  the  union  of  the  two  peoples. 
He  established  a  number  of  ^a/en,  or  counts,  whose  business 
it  was  to  exercise  eqnal  justice  between  the  two  races.  In 
his  youth,  Theodoric  hod  been  a  hostage  at  Constantinople, 
and  had  there  learnt  to  admire  art  and  literature.  He  there- 
fore favoured  these,  and  did  his  best  to  preserve  the  remains 
of  Roman  magnificence.  All  his  contemporaries  regarded  him 
with  admiration  and  reverence,  but  his  reign -was  naturally 
not  without  its  difBculties,  which  began  with  matters  of  re- 
l%ioD.  The  emperor  of  Constantinople,  Justin  I.,  stimulated 
b;  bis  nephew  Justinian,  began  to  persecute  the  Arians,  upon 
which,  in  526,  Theodoric  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Byzantine 
emperor,  with  Pope  John  at  its  head,  to  protest  against  this 
action.  The  request  was  refused,  and  Theodoric  found  that 
some  of  his  best  and  most  trusted  advisers  were  ill-disposed 
to  the  Arian  faith.  In  consequence  of  this,  Boethius,  one  of 
the  glories  of  the  empire,  and  Symmachns,  n  senator  of  high 
rank  and  influence,  were  put  to  death.  The  work  of  Boethius, 
"The  Consolations  of  Philosophy,"  written  during  his  im- 
I  nrisonment,  remains  a  masterpiece  to  the  present  day.  Theo- 
'  doric  died  at  Ravenna  on  August  26,  528.  Soon  after  his 
death,  the  ashes  of  "  the  accursed  heretic,"  which  his  daughter 
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AmaWiinta  had   hidden  under   a  mass  of  granite,  were  torn 

out  of  their  resting-place  and  scattei-ed  to  Uie  winds,  and  the 

uuuFDificent  tomb  which  he  had  erected  foi-  him- 

nmililMTllltl  1  ^  ^      - .         ^ 

self  remams  empty,  ax  a  testimony  to  posterity  of 
the  greatness  of  its  builder,  and  a  memorial  of  the  mutability  of 
fortune.  Theodoi'ic  had  intended  that  the  succession  should  pass 
to  Eutharic,  his  daughter's  husband,  but  Eutharic  was  dead, 
and  Theodoric  committed  the  care  of  the  kingdom  to  Amala- 
sunta,  because  her  son,  Athalaric,  was  too  young  to  assume 
the  government,  and,  after  the  death  of  her  child,  she  reigned 
for  some  time  alone.  The  QothB,  however,  did  not  like  ber 
encouragement  of  Roman  customs  and  culture,  and  her  open- 
ing the  harbour  of  Sicily  to  the  Greeks.  To  defend  herself, 
she  married  a  scion  of  the  royal  house,  called  Theodohat,  and 
shared  the  government  with  faim.  But  the  arrangement  did 
not  last,  and  she  was  murdered  in  the  year  535. 

After  the  disappearance  of   the  family  of  Theodosins,  the 
court    of  Constantinople   gradually   fell    into   a    condition   of 

corruption  and  confusion,  occupied  partly  by  the 
^*^J^^"    quarrels  of   the   Circus  and   partly  by  disputes 

about  religion.  The  weakness  of  the  emperors 
gave  power  to  the  church,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  assumed  an 
unhealtliy  prominence.  After  the  death  of  Zeno  the  Isaorian, 
in  491,  and  Anastasius,  during  whose  reign  the  empire 
,  had  been  afflicted  by  numerous  incursions  of 
"*'  the  Bulgarians  and  other  barbaric  ti'ibes,  who 
had  to  be  bought  off  either  by  the  payment  of  money  or  by^the 
concession  of  land,  Justin  I.  succeeded  in  518,  an  uneducated, 

but  wise   and    vigorous   sovereign,  who  restored 

some  appearance  of  order  to  the  afflicted  empire. 
But  the  old  prosperity  was  not  restored  till  the  reign  of  his 
nephew  and    successor,  Justinian,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 

sovereigns   of  history,  who  reigned  from  627  to 

566.  Uis  chief  legacy  to  posterity  was  the 
Corpus  Juris,  in  compiling  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  jurist 
Tribonianus.  It  comprises,  first,  the  Institutions,  an  intro- 
ductory book  for  learners ;  secondly,  the  Fandects,  a  digest  of 
authoritative  juristic  writings;  next,  the  Codex  Justinianus,  a 
codification  of  imperial  eniictments;  and  lastly,  the  NoTcJs, 
or  laws  recently  issued.  It  has  exercised  less  influence  in 
England  than  elsewhere,  but  in  several  parts  of  the  world, 
e.ff.  in  Germany  and  in  South  Africa,  it  remains  the  corner- 
stone of    jurisprudence.      In    629,   Justinian    put  an   end    to 
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the  philosophical  Hchook  which  still  ezigted  in  Athens,  aa<) 
tJina  rooted  out  the  last  remainsi  of  heathenism,  and  he  built 
the  great  cathedral  of  Santa  Sophia,  which  still  exists  at 
Constantinople  as  one  of  the  most  worthy  ezamplee  of  Roman 
srchitecture.  At  home,  lie  crushed  the  dissensions  of  the  Circus 
by  the  slaughter  of  30,000  of  the  Greek  faction.  Abroad,  he 
both  secured  and  extended  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  the  North,  by  the  erection  of  eighty  fortresseii,  he  put 
a  stop  to  the  invasions  of  the  Bulgarians,  Avars,  and  otiier 
Danabian  tribes ;  and  in  the  East,  he  checked  the  incursions 
of  the  famous  new  Persian  king,  Chosroes,  or  Nushlrvan,  partly 
by  arms  and  partly  by  the  payment  of  money ;  in  the  West, 
he  formed  the  plan  of  conquering  Italy  and  establishing 
t^e  Roman  empire  on  its  former  basis.  Qeiseric,  the  Vandal, 
who  died  in  477,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hunneric,  and  in  623 
the  gentle  Hilderic  came  to  the  throne.  As  be  was  unwilling 
to  follow  the  examples  of  his  predecessors  by  persecuting  the 
orthodox  Christians,  he  was  deposed  by  his  cousin  Gelimer  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Justinian  seized  the  opportunity  of  aveng- 
ing him,  and  of  thus  arriving  at  the  execution  of  his  designs. 
The  great  general  Belisarius,  who  had  fought  Beliiarlni 
with  distinction  against  the  Persians,  was  now  reconqiurs 
wot  to  Africa  to  attack  Oelimer.  In  a  campaign  AMoa. 
of  six  months,  he  captured  Carthage,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Vandal  kingdom,  which  had  lasted  for  ninety-five  years  and  was 
now  made  into  a  Greek  exarchy.  On  his  return  to  the  capital, 
Belisarius  was  saluted  as  the  third  conqueror  of  Carthage,  ami 
was  allowed  to  celebrate  a  triumph,  in  which  Oelimer  was  led  as 
a  captive.  At  this  time,  as  we  have  already  related,  Amala.sunta 
"■as  murdered  by  Theodohat,  and  Justinian  sent  Belisarius  to 
avenge  her  in  535,  the  year  after  the  destruction  of  the  Vandal 
empire  in  Africa.  Belisarius  captured  Sicily,  stormed  Naples, 
and  would  have  entered  Rome  had  not  Justinian,  qj,  g^,!, 
it  is  said  from  jealousy,  given  a  command  to  quiti  in 
Narses,  which  prevented  unity  of  action.  The  Italy, 
consequence  of  this  was  that  Milan,  which  had  been  already 
conquered,  fell  back  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  assisted 
by  the  Burgundians. 

Titiges,  who  had  succeeded  the  deposed  Theodohat  as  king  of 
the  Goths,  now  stirred  up  the  Persians  to  attack  the  empire,  in 
order  that  Belisarius  might  be  recalled  from  Italy.  But  before 
his  departure  he  got  possession  of  Ravenna,  took  Vitiges 
prisoner,  and  carried  him  off  to  Constantinople.     The  Goths 
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ohosi*  ns  succenrioi'  to  Vitigf-j',  TutilA,  who,  in  a  nhort  time,|drove 
out  the  Greek  exai'c)i,  nml  recoveieil  nlaiost  the  whole  of  Italy 
for  the  Ooths.  BeliRai-ius  was  sent  to  Italy  again,  and  succee<le<l 
in  conquering  Rome ;  but,  being  left  by  the  emperor  without 
sufficient  I'einforcementH,  aHketi  that  he  might  be  recalled, 
whereupon  Totila  again  became  master  of  Kome. 

Narses  came  in  the  plnce  of  Belisarius,  with  a.  large  army  of 

mercenarieH,  chieBy  of  Germnn  nationality,  and  defeated  the  Goths 

HarHi  '^^  Tagina,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  in  July  552, 

dertrgyitha    a  battle  io  which  Totila  was  wounded  and  slain. 

Ostrogwtlu.     Narses  then  occupied  Rome,  and  marched  to  the 

south  to  encounter  Tejan,  who  had  succeeded  Totila  as  king  of 

the  Goths.     The  decisive  battle  wax  fought  at  Nocera  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius,  and  Tejas,  who  fought  like  a  hero, 

fell.     After  a  few  more   ineffectual  struggles,  the  Ostrogotbic 

kingdom  came  to  an  end  in  555.     Narsee  celebrated  his  triumph 

in    Kome,   exhibiting  aii   trophies   in    the  city  the  arms  and 

treasures  of  the  Goths,  Fninks,  and  AUeinanni,  while  the  soldiers, 

with  garlands  on  their  heads,  sang  hymns  in  honour  of  the 

Italy  re-  conqueror.      Italy    became    a    province    of    the 

Btorwito         Byzantine   empire,  but   its  splendour  and    pros- 

tbe  Empire,     perity  had  entirely  disappeared.     With  the  death 

of  Justinian  in  565,  ancient  history  may  be  said  to  have  come  to 

an    end.     The   new  nations,  who  were  to  change  the  face  of 

Europe,  had  begun  to  assei-t  themselves.     The  atory  which  we 

have  told  ends  with  an  undoubted  hero,  whose  character  has 

been    much    maligned.     We    have   not  sufficient   evidence  to 

enable  us  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood,  but  we 

shall   not  go  far  wrong  if  we  give  him  credit  for  the  great 

actions  of  his  reign,  and  recognise  that  they  could  only  have  been 

accomplished  by  a   union   of   exalted  ambition   and    of   great 

capacity,  which  is  not  Ukely  to  have  been  stained  with    the 

meanness   and  vices  which  some   historians  of  the  Bysautine 

court  have  delighted  to  attribute  to  him. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE  FBANKISH   EMPIRE    48G-76»— RISK  OF 
MOHAMMEDANISM,   BT0-8Q2. 

Tkn  ye&r.s  after  the  first  appenrance  of  Odoacer  in  Itnly,  the  lust 
poscession  of  the  Kotnans  in  the  Weist  waa  also  lo!<t,  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Salian  or  Merovingian  Franks, 
who  founded  the  Frankisb  empire  under  Chlodwig     SlfnS^"* 
or  Clovia.     The  Franks,  who  had  been  previously 
settled  by  the  Yssel  and  the  sea,  and  were,  therefore,   called 
Saltans  or    Meerings,  as  they   lived    in   the    Saalgau    or    the 
Ueergau,  came  into  Belgium  under  Ghlodio,  who  was  son  of 
Faramnnd,  and  then,  led  by  Chlodlo'a  son  Merwig,  and  with 
the  help  of  his  own  son  Childeric,  spread  over  South  Brabant 
and  Li^ge  along  the  Maas  and  the  Sambre  to  the  Somme.     The 
Salians,  being  of  a  free  and  independent  nature  and  discontentetl 
with    tbe  arbitrary  government  of   Childeric,  called   to  their 
assistance  Aegidius,  who   was  the  Roman   viceroy  who  ruled 
over  a  Rmall  district  round  Paris  and  Soisaons.     However,  the 
rule   of   Aegidiua   suited    them   no   better,  and    they   recalled 
Childeric,  who  had  taken   refuge  with    Baftinu^,   king  of  the 
Thuringiana.     While  there,  he  gained  the  nffectionsof  Baaina, 
the  wife  of  Basinua,  who  bore  him  a  son,  Ohlodwig  or  Clovis, 
and    with   them   he  returned  and  resumed   his  reign.     When 
Childeric  died,  Clovis,  now   fifteen  yeara  old,    succeeded    him 
and    took  Toumay   for    hia    capital,    other    Frankisb    tribes, 
governed  by  princes  of  the  house  of  Faramund, 
being  also  aettled  in  Belgium.     Clovis  allied  him-     ^^^^ 
self    with   aome  of  these   princes,  and  also  with 
another  body  of  Franks  called  Bipiiarians,  and  with  their  help 
rlefented  Syagrius,  the  son  of  Aegidius,  in  the  battle  of  Soissona 
in  ]I86,  and  thus  foundeil  the  Frankish  empire,  which  extended 
ntt  far  a«  the  central  anil  lower  Loii-e.     Ai-morica,  the  modem 
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Brittany,  remaiDed  independeot,  but  the  rest  of  north^ii  OaqI 
easily  aiibmitted  to  him,  because  a  number  of  Frankish  immi' 
jjrantH  had  pi-eviously  filtered  ioto  it.  Olovis,  who  was  of 
an  enterprisiog  and  aspiring  character,  was  not  content  with 
what  he  had  done,  but  proceeded  to  defeat  the  Burgundians, 
at  Dijon,  in  501 — the  Aliemanni,  probably  at  Tolbiacum  or 
Ziilpich,  near  Cologne,  in  506 — and  finally  the  Visigoths,  at 
VouiU^,  in  507. 

The    Allemunni    were    at  tins    time    settleil    on    the   Main, 
occupying  the  lands   on   the   middle  Rhine   which  had   been 
desei'ted  by  the  Bui-gnndians.     The  Burgundians, 


Bnrgnndr. 


at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  had  removed 


to  the  south  of  Gaul,  and  had  foundeil  a  Burgundian  kingdoi 
on  the  Rhone  and  in  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  They  were,  however, 
distracted  by  civil  dissensions.  In  470,  their  country  was 
divided  amongst  four  brothers — Uilperic,  reigning  in  Geneva, 
Qundebald  in  Lyons,  Qodegisel  in  Besan^on,  and  Godemar  in 
Vienna.  Gundebald  slew  Ciodemar  and  Uilperic  in  war,  and 
carried  off  to  Lyons  Hilperic's  treasures  and  his  daughter 
Ohiotilde.  Clovis  then  married  Chlotilde.  The  Franks  were 
heathens  and  the  Burgundians  Christians,  but,  in  the  battle  of 
Ziilpich,  as  it  is  called,  which  we  have  alrestdy  mentioned,  Olovis 
took  an  oath  that  if  he  won  he  would  become 

bapUMd.  *  Christian.  He  was  baptized,  with  3000  of  his 
nobles,  by  Remigius,  the  bishop  of  Bheims.  As 
Clovis  was  orthodox,  and  all  the  other  German  princes  Arians, 
he  found  supporters  among  the  orthodox  subjects  of  all  neigh- 
bour kings.  Chlotilde,  it  ii^  said,  stirred  up  Clovis  to  attaisk 
Gundebald  for  having  slain  her  father,  Hilperic,  but  his  life 
was  spared,  and  by  killing  his  remaining  brother  Qodegisel  he 
became  king  of  all  Burgundy,  governed  it  well,  and  gave  it 
a  code  of  laws.  After  this,  Clovis  proceeded,  on  the  plea  of 
religion,  to  attack  the  Arian  Visigoths,  adding  to  his  dominions 
most  of  the  country  between  the  Loire  and  the  Pyrenees.  He 
was  stopped  fi-om  further  advance  by  Theodoric  the  Great, 
whose  grandson  was  now  king  of  the  Visigoths.  Clovis  received 
the  title  of  Fatricius  from  the  emperor  of  the  East.  Being 
greatly  assisted  by  his  orthodoxy,  he  succeeded,  by  either  force 
or  fraud,  in  gradually  getting  the  greater  part  of  Gaul  under 
his  sway,  and  when  he  died,  in  511,  left  it  to  be  divided 
between  his  foui*  sons — a  disastrous  practice,  which  caused  civil 
war  and  prevented  imity. 

Alt  this  happeued  before  the  reign  of  Justiniau,  of  which  we 
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have  already  given  an  account.  Justinian  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  Jufitin  II.,  whose  weakness  and  incompetence  lost  the 
possession  of  Italy,  which  his  uncle  had  won.  In  568,  Alboin, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  who  were  settled  in  Fannonia,  having 
destroyed  the  Gepidae,  with  the  help  of  the  Avars,  gave  up  his 
count^  to  them  as  a  reward  for  their  assistance,  and,  reinforced 
by  some  bodies  of  Slavs  or  Saxons,  marched  with  his  whole 
nation  to  Italy,  which  he  overran  as  far  as  the  Tiber,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sea^coast  of  Venetia  and  Liguria.  After  the 
battle  of  Favia  in  569,  he  founded  the  Lombard  7],« 
kingdom  in  Italy.  He  had  married  Rosamiinda,the  Lombard 
daughter  of  Kunimund,  king  of  the  Gepidae,  whom  Kingdom, 
he  bad  killed  in  single  combat.  Howevei-,  when  i^i  a  drunken 
fit  he  compelled  her  to  drink  wine  out  of  her  father's  skull, 
which  he  used  as  a  goblet,  she  murdered  him  in  his  sleep,  with 
the  help  of  her  paramour,  Helmichis.  Having  failed  to  obtain 
the  throne  which  she  had  coveted,  she  And  with  her  treasures 
and  her  lover  to  Bavenna,  where  they  killed  each  other  by 
poiaon.  The  Lombards  first  chose  Kleph  to  be  their  king, 
and  then  murdered  him,  so  that  for  ten  years  they  remained 
without  a  king.  But,  finding  that  this  arrangement  led 
to  civil  wai'  and  weakness  against  their  enemies,  in  584, 
they  chose  Autharis,  who,  to  resist  the  Franks, 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Bavarianij — Bajvarii — 
whose  domains  extended  from  the  Danube  to  the  Alps.  The 
Bavarians  were  a  Oennan  nation,  composed  of  Marcomannie 
and  Gothic  elements.  They  formerly  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Lech  and  the  Ems,  reaching  beyond  the  Danube 
in  the  north,  and  as  far  as  Trent  in  the  south.  Autharis, 
following  the  usual  custom,  married  Theodelinde,  the  daughter 
of  the  Bavarian  king  whom  he  had  conquered,  who  bore  the 
name  of  Garibald,  but  he  died  in  the  following  year,  590.  The 
Lombards  then  invited  his  beautiful  and  pious  widow  to  be 
their  queen,  and  to  marry  any  one  of  them  whom  ThMcUUnd*. 
she  might  choose.  She  selected  Duke  Agilulf  of 
Turin,  and  made  him  king.  He  was  baptized  into  the  Catholic 
faith,  upon  which  many  of  the  Lombards  deserted  Arianism. 
After  her  second  marriage,  Theodelinde  built  the  cathedral  of 
Monza,  in  which  is  still  preserved  the  ii'on  crown  with  which  the 
kings  of  Lombardy  have  always  been  crowned,  said  to  have  been 
fonned  out  of  a  nail  which  was  used  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 
To  return  to  the  Franks.  After  the  death  of  Olovis  in  511, 
bis  kingdom  was  divided  amongst  his  four  sonu.     Theodoric,  the 
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eldest,    receivetl    the    eastern    portion,   known    as    Austnvsia, 

chieSy  German,   which  he  enlarged  by  the  conquest  of  most 

Anstratia       "^  Thuringia.     He  placed  his  capital    in    Meti. 

and  Chlodomer  was  settled  in  Orleans,  Childebert  in 

Htutria.        Paris,  and  Ghlotbar  (Lothair)  in  Soissons.     These 

three  provinces  were  known  as  Neustria,  or  the  country  of  the 

West  Franks,  the  prevailing  language  being  French,     l^e  West 

I       F™''!'^  conquered   Burgundy.      Ghlothar  I.  was 

fortunate  enough  to  outlive  his  brothers,  and,  in 

558,  became  king  of  the  whole  of  the  Frankish  domains  from 

the  Atlantic  to  the  Unstrut,  and  nearly  to  the  Adriatic,  but, 

dying  in  561,  again  divided  his  domains  between  his  four  sons. 

This  led  to  terrible  family  feuds,  which  were  accentuated  by  the 

Fredegvnde     bitter  hatred    between   Fredegunde  of  Neustria 

and  and    Brunhilde  of    Austrasia,   which    made    the 

Bnwliilde.       Merovingian  house  notorious  for  domestic  quarrels. 

Brunhilde  was  the  wife  of  Sigebert,  who  died  at  M.etE  in  575, 

leaving  one  son,  Childebert  11.,  who  died  in  596,  his  line  coming 

to  an  end  in  613.     Fredegunde  was  the  wife  of  Ghilperic  1., 

and  their  son,  Chlothar  II.,  succeeded  eventually  to  the  whole 

Frankish    kingdom,    dying    in    628.      His    son, 

"'***""■        Dagobert    1.,    who    died    in    638,    became    king 

of    the    whole    Prankish    empire,    and    has    left   a   reputation 

scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Clovis.     After  bis  death  came  the 

"Kois    Faintents,"    the    do-nothing   kings,   who 

S^S^r,       lived  in  retreat,  wore  long  fair  hair,  the  sign  of 

their   sovereignty,    but   only    showed    themselves 

occasionally,  driving  in  waggons  to  public  assemblies,  the  real 

power  being  exercised  by  the  major  damun,  the  mayor  of  the 

palace,  from  whom  sprang  the  mighty  Charlemagne,  Charles  the 

Great,  the  one  sovereign  in  history  whose  title  has  become  part 

Before  we  leave  the  Merovingians,  we  must  give  an  account 
of  the  constitution  of  their  government  and  t>how  that  it  was 
Tls  M«ro-       borrowed   from   the    Roman   polity,   which    they 
Tin^lanCon-    found  existing  in  the  countries  which  they  con- 
stitution,       quered.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Mero- 
vingian  constitution    followed    in   all    impoi-bant  respects    the 
pattern  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  there  ix  no  evidence  of  its 
having  been   affected  by  German  individualism.     There  is  no 
trace  of  the  monitrcliy  having  been  elective;  the  succession  of 
the  throne  passed  like  a  private  estate,  and  could  be  left  by  will. 
Every  prince  I'eigned  by  virtue  of  the  natmiil  oi-der  of  mcces- 
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sion,  two  things  being  necessary,  the  act  of  installation,  ami  the 
taking  of  the  oath  of  fidelity  of  the  whole  peopla  There  was  a 
meeting  of  the  people  in  arms,  held  in  spring,  called  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  or  the  Champ  de  Mai,  but  it  was  only  a  military  in- 
spection, and  it  had  no  deliberative  character  and  no  influence 
over  the  government.  Neither  Clovis  nor  his  succeswrs  ever 
held  an  assembly  of  the  Frankish  jMOple.  There  was  a  Frankish 
nobility,  but  it  was  not  hereditary,  and  was  conferred  by  the 
king.  We  find  five  terms  used  to  designate  ti^ 
nobles  amongst  the  Franks :  Leudex,  Autruations,  n»iiUali 
Optimates,  Proceres,  and  Nobiles.  Leude,  which  HobiUty. 
in  a.  form  of  the  German  Leide  or  people,  is  a  correlative  teim. 
A  leude  was  always  a  leude  of  some  one.  Antrustion  is  a 
person  in  the  trust  of  the  king — that  is,  owing  allegiance,  or  as 
the  prayer-book  says,  "  affiance  and  trust  in  him."  A  man  was 
made  an  antrustion  by  the  king,  and  he  was  of  higher  rank  than 
a  leude.  Optimates  and  proceres  signified  a  nobility  of  service 
which  was  not  hereditary,  and  nobiles  was  a  general  term  for 
persons  of  rank. 

The  king  never  performed  royal  acts  of  government  alone. 
He  was  always  surrounded  by  a  aroall  group  of  persons,  who 
deliberated  and  discussed  with  him,  and  who  pMition 
offered  their  advice  on  all  subjects,  but  he  was  and  Povtrt 
not  bound  to  consult  them  by  law,  but  by  a  con-  "^  **"  King, 
vention  of  the  constitution.  This  court  was  composed  of  bishops, 
dukes,  and  counts.  But  no  one  attended  this  council  as  a  matter 
of  right.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  bishops  and  grandees 
were  summoned,  sometimes  only  a  part  of  them.  They  were 
summoned  one  day,  and  not  the  next.  The  Roman  emperors 
also  consulted  their  consistory ;  they  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  aay  that  they  had  done  so,  but  it  became  the  custom  of  the 
Merovingian  chancery  to  declare  that  the  royal  act  had  been 
done  in  council,  and  that  it  had  the  approval  of  the  grandees. 
There  is  no  sign  of  the  intervention  of  the  people  in  legislation, 
or  of  a  popular  assembly.  The  king  was  called  dominm,  and 
disobedience  to  a  simple  letter  of  the  king  was  punished  by  a  fine 
equal  to  that  of  murder.  At  the  same  time,  he  could  not  pro- 
mulgate a  law  or  lex.  This  word  seems  to  have  been  reserved 
partly  fur  the  old  Roman  laws  which  were  always  venerated, 
and  partly  for  national  customs  which  bore  the  sanction  of 
antiquity.  At  the  same  time,  the  I'oyal  edicts  had  all  the 
force  of  laws. 

Under  the   Me^o^^ngianH   there    was   no  nationnl  assemlily 
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possessing  political  rights,  do  aristocratic  body  with  traditions 
of  iikdepeodence,  no  people  electing  their  kings,  no  people 
making  laws.  Thero  was  neither  by  the  side  of  the  king  nor  in 
front  of  him  any  institution  which  limited  his  power.  The 
Qauls  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  had  been  used  to  a 
highly  organised  form  of  government,  and  they  obeyed  the 
Prankish  king  as  they  bad  previously  obeyed  the  praetorian 
praefect.  The  Merovingians  considered  the  kingship  and  the 
kingdom  as  their  property.  Not  only  were  all  the  public  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  not  only  was  he  tha 
master  of  peace  and  war,  of  taxes,  laws  and  justice,  but  he  could 
intervene  in  private  affairs  with  arbitrary  power.  A  new  name 
for  the  wish  of  the  king  was  bannus  or  ban.  Evsry  one  was 
bound  to  obey  the  king's  ban.  The  Frankish  kings  soon 
adopted  the  Boman  ensigns  of  royalty.  They  wore  the  purple 
tunic  like  the  Roman  consuls ;  they  had  the  soeptpe,  the  throne, 
and  the  crown  of  gold ;  their  letters  were  called  oracles,  and 
their  residence  was  called  the  sacred  palace.  The  old  law  of 
loesa  majettat  (leae  majette),  or  high  treason,  was  applied  by 
them  with  great  severity. 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  Palatium  was,  at  once,  the 
court  of  the  emperor  and  the  seat  of  government,  and  we  find 
,  the  aame  among  the  Franks.  The  name  of  Palace 
Palace*  *  ^^  given  by  them  to  the  king's  house  and  also 
to  the  persons  comprising  the  king's  court,  who 
followed  him  about  wherever  he  went.  It  was  also  called 
aula,  aula  paltUina,  or  domve  regis.  The  members  of  the  royal 
court  were  called  atdtei  or  palatini:  to  live  in  the  king's  court 
was  a  privilege  highly  envied.  The  members  of  the  court  were 
also  called  nutrtti,  or  persons  fed  by  the  king,  convivae  regie,  or 
persons  entitled  to  eat  at  the  king's  table,  where  matters  of 
state  were  frequently  discussed.  No  one  was  admitted  to  the 
palace  except  by  wish  of  the  king ;  no  birth,  however  noble, 
gave  a  person  a  right  to  it.  The  king  could  exclude  any  one  he 
pleased — indeed,  to  be  driven  from  it  was  the  punishment  for 
certain  offences ;  no  one,  once  admitted  to  it,  could  leave  it 
without  the  permission  of  the  king.  Many  persons  passed  the 
whole  of  their  lives  ,in  the  palace.  They  entered  young,  and 
grew  old  in  it,  passing  through  the  various  degrees  of  the 
palatial  hierarchy,  beginning  as  aulicus,  then  becoming  comes, 
then  domesUois,  then  conviva  regit,  then  proeer  or  optimas. 
Children  were  sent  to  the  palace  very  young,  and  a  school 
was  held  there,  attended  by  both  Fmnkn  and  Romans.     The 
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men  employed  in  the  personal  service  of  the  king  held  a  very 
high  rank.  First  came  the  ptneerna,  or  butler,  who  had  charge 
of  tlie  king's  wine ;  then  the  r.itbieularii,  or  cbamberUins,  who 
had  charge  of  the  king's  bedchamber ;  then  the  senegealewt, 
seneschal  or  steward,  who  bad  charge  over  the  servants ;  then 
the  mat-esixtiaie  or  marshal,  who  bad  charge  of  tbe  king's  horses, 
and  under  bim  was  the  eomee  etalndi,  the  count  of  the  stable  or 
constable,  a  name  given  to  various  ranks,  ranging  from  the 
village  policeman  to  the  constable  of  France,  second  only  to  the 
king  himself.  Also  the  king's  chapel  was  of  great  importance, 
and  especially  the  relics  it  oonbiined.  No  act  of  justice  or  pro- 
cedure could  take  place  without  the  relics  of  some  saint;  even 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king  luul  to  be  taken  in  this  way. 
The  chapel,  like  the  palace,  always  followed  the  king.  Even 
down  to  the  end  of  4Jie  French  monarchy  in  1870,  the  place 
where  the  sovereign  slept,  even  though  it  were  a  bovel,  was  always 
called  the  palace. 

Such  was  the  domestic  part  of  the  palace,  but  it  was  also  the 
centre  of  government,  and  the  administration  of  the  kingdom 
was  ean-ied  on  there.  There  were  the  ministers  ,_  ™,  ^ 
and  their  offices,  called  Scrinia.  From  the  palace  SJliT^m' 
came  royal  wills,  precepts,  authorities,  decrees, 
edicte,  eapitvla,  and  charters,  which  were  written  by  notaries  or 
amanueMet  or  teriptoi-et,  names  all  borrowed  from  the  Roman 
empire.  There  were  also  chancellors  or  refeFendaries,  the  duty 
of  these  last  being  to  present  documents  for  signature,  and  to 
sign  them  themselves.  The  treasury  also  held  an  important 
position  in  the  palace.  It  was  at  once  a  depository  of  money, 
a  storehouse  for  precious  objects,  and  a  depot  for  archives.  The 
palace  also  contained  a  class  of  persons  called  dom&dici,  who 
must  not  be  confounded  with  anttustioneg  or  convivae.  Some  of 
them  were  directors  of  domains,  while  others  looked  after  the 
household.  They  were  officers  of  very  high  rank.  At  the  bead 
of  them  was  the  comet  palatii,  the  count  of  the  palace,  whose 
functions  eventually  obscured  those  of  the  king  himself.  His 
most  important  duties  were  judicial ;  he  had  charge  of  the  palace 
court.  The  Prankish  kings  had  no  capital  properly  so  called. 
Paris,  Metz,  and  Orleans  were  their  principal  towns,  but  the 
kings  did  not  live  in  them,  and  the  government  did  not  sojourn 
in  them.  The  palace  followed  the  king  about  tivra  villa  to 
villa,  and  never  left  him.  It  was  a  moving  capital,  un  ambula- 
tory government.  It  was  the  supreme  tiibunal  of  the  kingdom, 
und  the  supreme  council  of  tlie  state.     Indee<l,  the  palace  was 
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the  most  impoi'tant  inetitution  of  the  Merovingiao  period.  Per- 
haps what  most  nearly  reeemblea  it  is  the  court  of  an  Indian 
prince  at  the  present  day. 

Thiis  being  the  position  of  the  palace,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  the  mayor  of  the  palace  came  to  have  such  great  import- 
Tbe  Uayor     '^"'^^   '"   ^^^  kingdom.      The  major  dormts  was, 
of  th*  at  first,  a  term  used  only  in  private  families,  and 

PaUw*'  was  given  to  one  who  had  charge  both  of  the  do- 

mainB  and  of  the  servants.  It  was  known  to  Roman  society  in 
the  fifth  century,  but  was  not  found  in  the  imperial  palace  It 
IN,  however,  found  amongst  the  Vandals,  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths, 
and  Burgundiana.  Among  them  we  find  strong  expressions 
used  about  the  power  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace.  We  are  told 
that  he  governs  the  palace,  he  governs  the  court  of  the  king,  he 
is  raised  above  the  royal  house.  All  the  services  of  the  palace 
are  directed  by  him ;  he  is  like  a  prince  of  the  palace ;  he 
governs  the  body  of  the  paiatini,  who  govern  the  kingdom. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  as  head  of  the  palace  he  had  the  right 
of  justice  and  coercion  over  all  the  persons  who  composed  the 
palace — that  is,  over  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
naturally  not  intended  to  create  an  officer  with  such  extended 
powers,  but  as  the  palace  gradually  concentrated  into  itself  all 
the  powers  of  the  kingdom,  so  the  authority  of  the  mayor  of 
the  palace  grew.  He  became  the  first  judge,  the  first  treasurer, 
the  first  administrator ;  he  took  the  royal  place  in  the  absence  of 
the  king ;  be  directed  the  finances  and  imposed  the  taxes ;  he 
was  guardian  of  the  royal  domains.  His  powers  were  indefinite 
and  unrestricted.  He  was  sometimes  a  judge,  sometimes  a 
general,  more  often  an  administrator  than  a  soldier;  he  had 
charge  of  all  kinds  of  things,  and  he  was  responsible  for  every- 
thing ;  every  one  consulted  him.  Much  depended  on  his 
personal  character,  his  goodness,  his  pride,  or  his  cupidity,  for 
he  could  enrich  himself  when  he  pleased,  and  he  alone  pro- 
nounced restoration  or  confiscation  of  lands.  Thus,  bis  duties, 
without  being  defined,  extended  to  everything.  The  Mero- 
vingian king  had  no  meieter  of  the  offices,  no  count  of  the 
sacred  largeNses,  no  master  of  the  soldiers.  Their  places  were 
taken  in  great  measure  by  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  who  was 
the  first  minister — indeed,  the  only  minist«r — of  this  absolute 
monarchy.  At  first  the  mayor  was  appointed  by  the  king,  but 
eventually  the  palace  elected  both  its  mayor  and  its  king.  Wo 
shall  see  presently  that  the  mayor  became  eventually  entirely 
independent,  and  ended  by  securing  the  throne,  but  during  two- 
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thints  of  the  MeroTtngiftn  pei-kxl  the  pnlace  y/na  only  n  collec- 
tion of  the  king's  court,  and  the  mayor  of  the  palace  v&h  the 
servant  whom  the  king  appointed  to  govern  the  others  in  his 

The  relatione  between  the  Fraokish  monarchy  and  the  church 
are  very  important.  The  Franks  did  not  introduce  their  pagan 
religion  into  France,  as  they  were  converted  at  yIm  Ctannili 
the  moment  of  invaiiion.  But  the  church  of  the  in  the  Fiflli 
fifth  century  was  not  the  primitive  church;  its  C«ntoiy. 
dogma  was  fixed,  and  it  was  arranged  in  hierarchies.  Origin- 
ally Christianity  bore  a  very  democratic  character ;  the  church 
formed  a  community  which  was  called  the  eccleaia  or  the 
assembly ;  its  chiefs  were  called  elders,  presbyters,  or  priests ; 
itt>  head  was  an  episcopos  or  overlooker,  eventually  changed 
to  hlshop ;  its  servants  were  deacons.  It  presented  itself  to 
the  eyea  of  the  outer  world  as  a  close  body,  a  elenu,  whereas 
tJie  rest  of  the  world  was  ca11e<l  the  crowd,  lam,  so  that  the 
community  was  divided  into  clergy  and  laity.  But  this  demo- 
cratic chai-acter  wag  lost  as  soon  as  the  church  began  to  take 
to  itself  the  character  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  church, 
like  the  empire,  was  divided  into  provinces  and  eimla/ei ;  the 
city  became  a  parish ;  the  province  was  ruled  over  by  a  metro- 
politan. The  bishop  of  Rome  did  not  at  first  possess  any 
great  authority.  Milan  and  Itavenna  were  the  two  seats  of 
government  in  Italy.  Below  the  bishop  was  often,  at  this  time, 
his  assistant  the  chorepiscopus.  There  were  also  archpriests 
and  archdeacons,  the  last  named  having  authority  over  the  re- 
ligious services,  the  discipline  of  the  clergy,  the  revenues,  and 
the  salaries.     An  archdeacon  must  be  a  man  of  ability. 

It  thus  happened  that  the  Prankish  kings  when  they  arrived 
in  Gaul  found  a  strong  episcopate,  having  great  power  over 
souls,  strongly  attached  to  the  constitution  of  the    jj,^  chorch 
state,  more  venerated  and  more  influential  than    utd  Uu 
the  municipal  magistrates,   independent  of   the    Franklah 
imperial  power,  which  rarely  interfered  with  it,    Kings, 
but  snbcmlinate  to  the  people,  who  sometimes  claimed  to  elect  the 
new  bishop  and  sometimes  to  depose  him.     The  new  nations  of 
the  country  had  no  feelings  of  hostility  against  the  episcopate. 
Ctovia  treated  with  the  bishops  before  he  became  king,  and, 
after  be  was  baptixed  affected  to  consult  them.     Me  enriched 
them    with   the   lands    which    be    bad    conquered.      But   the 
monarchy  gradually  got  the  election  of  bishops  into  its  hand.':, 
and  either  dominated  the  episcopate,  or  Appeared  to  dominate 
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it.  It  is  not,  however,  till  549  that  we  find  the  will  of  the 
king  specified  aa  a  feature  in  the  appointment  of  bishops. 
The  king  at  first  exercised  only  a  veto,  later  the  actnal  right 
of  nomination. 

The  Prankish  kings  were  so  intent  upon  establiehing  a  right 
to  nominate  the  bishops  that  they  did  not  care  about  limit- 
ing   their   power.       That   power    grew    by    the 

™^^  belief  which  ail  Chriatians  bad  of  a  future  state 
of  reward  and  punishment.  The  first  interest 
of  every  one  in  this  world  waa  to  procure  for  himself  a  place 
in  the  next.  The  church  disposed  of  every  one'fi  destiny.  The 
punishment  of  ezcommuni cation  was  very  severe,  but,  if  the 
church  had  punishmentB,  it  had  also  rewards — *11  festivals 
were  church  festivals,  the  body  of  a  saint  was  a  most  precious 
possession.  In  a  powerful  church,  the  bishop  was  the  most 
powerful  person  ;  he  seemed  to  hold  the  place  of  Christ  himself, 
as  the  visible  head  of  the  community.  He  was  the  mediator 
hetween  God  and  man,  a  sacred  being,  and  the  common  people 
regarded  him  as  a  saint,  which  he  often  waa, — the  power  of 
the  episcopate  being  indeed  greatly  due  to  the  high  charac- 
ters of  the  men  who  held  the  office.  He  was  supposed  to  cure 
diseases  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  by  allowing  people  to 
touch  his  garment,  by  giving  them  water  to  drink.  If  he  did 
not  do  miracles  during  his  lifetime,  it  was  certain  that  he  would 
do  them  after  his  death.  The  church  became  immensely  rich  : 
lands  and  money  were  given  to  it  in  profusion.  Attached  to 
the  soil  were  a  number  of  serfs,  all  devoted  to  the  church. 
It  also  possessed  in  every  city  a  immber  of  men  who  had 
received  some  kind  of  orders  and  were  called  el^-ici,  though 
they  might  marry  and  have  families,  and  sometimes  kept  shops. 
Large  numbers  of  the  poor  were  also  maintained  by  the  chiirch, 
and  these  swelled  the  adherents  of  the  bishops.  Many  of  the 
bishops  had  proceeded  from  the  palace;  they  had  passed  part 
of  their  lives  as  referendaries  or  counts,  and  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  affairs,  and  naturally  kept  up  close  relations 
with  the  palace  from  which  they  had  come.  All  these  things 
helped  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  bishops;  they  acted 
almost  as  temporal  sovereigns,  and  tended  to  reduce  to  im- 
potence the  old  municipal  magistrates^.  The  bishops  gradually 
made  for  themselves  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  counts,  and 
shared  public  authority  with  the  functionaries  of  the  king. 

The  church  in  Germany  owes  its  strength  and,  indeed,  ita 
existence  largely  to  missionaries,  who  were  sent  at  the  end 
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of  the  sixth  century  from  Ireland  and  England  to  prench  the 
gospel  in  the  iotanor  of  that  country,  which,  in  the  seventh 
century,  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  church    ,_     _.      . 
in    France.      The    conquest    of    Britain    by   the    ^q^^J^T 
Anglo-Saxons,   who  were    heathens,  led   to    the 
destruction  of  Christianity,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
Romans.    It  was  founded  again  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
sent  forty  missionaries  to  England,  led  by  Augus- 
tine.   They  found  there  King  Aethelbert  of  Kent    J^^^^ 
and  hia  queen.  Bertha,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Frankish  prince,  and  a  Christian.     She  converted  her  husband, 
and  they  and  their  family  did  much  to  spread    Christianity 
throughout  the   island,  and  founded   bishoprics,  the  chief  of 
which    was    established    at    Canterbury    in    Kent,   of    which 
Augustine  became  archbishop.     Ireland  had  already  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  St.  Patrick  in  the  fifth    t^^  m^ 
century,  and  first  from  Ireland,  and  then  from    and  BngH»>» 
England,  proceeded  missionaries  who  brought  the    Mssltmari—. 
gospel  to  Scotland  and  then  to  those  parts  of  Qermany  which 
were  either  as  yet  unconverted  or  had  fallen  back  into  heathen- 
dom.    Amongst  these   may   be   mentioned   the   Irishman   St. 
Colnmba,  who,  between  590  and  615,  accompanied  by  twelve 
missionaries,  went  to  the  Allemanni,  and  worked  in  the  Vosges 
mountains,  at  Ziiricb,  and  at  Bregenx  on  the  lake  of  Constance. 
His  companion,  Gallus,  who  worked  between   590  and    640, 
founded  the  monastery   of   St.  Gallon,  which  gave  its  name 
to    a   canton    in    Switzerland,   and  was   a   seat   of    education 
and  enlightenment  to  that  portion  of   Europe,  extending  to 
the  whole  of  southern  Germany.     Kiliau,  bishop  of  Wurzburg, 
preached  among  the  Franks,  and  Emmeram,  bishop  of  Poitou, 
in    Bavaria,     lie  Anglo-Saxon    Willibrord  came  to  Germany 
at  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  with  eleven  missionaries, 
and,  with  the  help  of  Pepin,  converted  the  Frisians. 

Meanwhile  Gregory  the  Qreat  (540-604)  did  much  to  estab- 
lish the  position  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  to  strengthen  the 
unity  of  the  church ;  and  Benedict  of  Nursia,  who  died  in  543, 
had  Set  on  foot  a  reform  of  the  monasteries.  His  chief  founda- 
tion was  the  monastery  of  Monte  Oassino,  in  the  centre  of 
Italy,  and  from  this  proceeded  a  Dumber  of  smaller  monasteries, 
which  devoted  themselves  to  manual  labour,  to  agriculture,  to 
study,  and  to  the  education  of  youth.  Indeed,  it  ts  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  services  which  the  Benedictine  Order 
has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  learning  in  the  world. 
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Aiifitrasia,  Neusti-U,  and  Bui-gundy  all  poeneseed  mayors  of 
the  palace,  the  gi-owth  and  extent  of  whose  powers  have  just 

been   described,  and   it    was  natural   that   they 
|2Sw         sliowld  quarrel  witli  each  other.     At  Isst,  in  687, 

Fepin,  of  Heristal,  now  a  liubnil)  of  Li^e,  who 
waij  grandson  of  Fepin  of  Landen,  becoming  mayor  <A  the 
palace  in  AuatraKia,  defeated  his  Neustrian  and  Burgundian 
rivals  in  the  battle  of  TeHtii,  on  the  Somme,  and  became  mator 
of  the  palace  for  all  the  kingdom.  He  was  in  fact,  though  not 
in  name,  the  king  of  the  Fi'snks,  and,  under  the  weak  govern- 
ment of  the  "do  nothing"  kingR,  was  able  to  conKolidate  his 
power  and  to  pass  it  on  to  his  descendantH. 

The  son  of    Pepin  of    ileri.stal  wa»  UharIeK,  tailed  Mai-tel, 
or   the    Hammer    (714-741),    who   united    the    whole    of    the 

Frankish  empire   under   his  rule.     Under  bim, 
^^?*  GhristiaDtty  was  threatened  by  the  advance  of 

Islam  or  Mohammedanism,  of  which  we  shall 
speatc  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter.  The  Arabs  and  the 
Moors  of  Spain  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  France,  with  the 
object  of  converting  the  whole  of  that  country  to  their  own 
faith.  The  very  existence  of  Christianity  seemed  to  be  ab 
stake,  when,  in  732,  Charles  defeated  the  invitders  in  a  battle 
which  was  fought  between  Tours  and  Poitiers,  and  laste<l  several 
days.  Even  then,  for  some  time,  Mohammedans  were  ahle  to 
maintain  themselves  in  Septimania  in  the  south  of  Gaul.  After 
the  death  of  Charles  Martel,  his  two  sons  by  his  first  marriage 
divided  the  kingdom,  Karlmann,  the  eldest  taking  Australia, 
and  Pepin,  the  younger,  Neustria  and  Burgundy.     Karlmann 

went  into  a  monastery,  and    Pepin,  called  "  le 
g^  "         Href  "  or  the  Short,  undertook  the  government  of 

the  kingdom.  Kis  loile  was  so  efficient  that,  in 
752,  at  a  diet  held  at  Hoiesons,  the  Frankihh  noble.s,  with  the 
concuiTence  of  Pope  Zacharias,  deposed  Obilderic  III.,  last  of 
the  Merovingians,  and  made  Pepin  king  of  the  Franks. 

This  had  a  great  inSuence  over  the  fate  of  the  church,  be- 
cause, in  the  meantime,  Winfrid,  an  Englishman,  better  knowa 

as  Boniface,  had  begun  the  labours  which  insured 
OenwOT  '''"^  ^^°  *'*'"  °^  **■*  AjMstle  of  Germany.  He  not 
only  pieached  in  Germany,  but  by  his  zeal  and 
devotion  effected  the  conveisiou  of  the  Frisians,  Hessians,  and 
Thuringians.  Bavaria,  which  hod  been  previously  (wnverted 
by  Severinus  and  Emmeram,  was  also  stimulated  by  him,  and 
the  episcopal  sees  in  Germany  which  were  either  founded  or 
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refui-med  by  bim  were  bi-oiight  into  closer  oonnection  with  the 
see  of  Borne.  Winfrid,  who  was  bom  ikt  Kyrtoa  io  Wessex  in 
680  or  683,  had  first  worked  umong^t  the  FriHians  under  Willi- 
brord,  and  bad  then  received  the  eastern  part  of  the  land  of 
the  EVankB  as  his  missionarf  field  from  Pope  Gregory  II.  Pope 
Gr^ory  III.  made  him  archbishop  of  Germaoy,  without  any 
Hpeciat  see,  in  742.  He  was  supported  strongly  by  Karlmatiti 
and  Pepin,  who  made  him  archbiflbop  of  Mainz.,  by  which  he 
became  primate  of  Germany.  He  founded  the  bixhopric  of 
Biiraburg  in  Hesse,  now  represented  by  Pritzlar,  the  monastery 
of  Fulda,  the  bishoprics  of  Wiirr.buro  and  Eichstadt  in  Tbiu-- 
ingia,  the  bishoprics  of  Regensbiu-g,  Freisiog,  Passau,  and  Salz- 
burg in  Bavaria.  At  the  close  of  his  life,  he  committed  the  care 
of  his  ai'chbi.'lhopi'ic  to  bis  pupil  Lullns,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  conversion  of  the  FrisiiinH,  amongRt  whom,  at  the  iige  of 
seventy,  he  suffereil  n  inaityi'M  death  ut  Dokkum  in  754.  The 
bcHtheuB  whom  he  was  attempting  to  convert,  seeing  the  Bible 
mid  the  church  vessels  which  he  brought  with  him,  thought 
they  were  of  value,  and  fell  upon  him  iind  killed  him,  with  fifty- 
two  of  his  companions. 

Pepin  saw  that  the  security  of  his  government  dependetl 
greatly  upon  the  support  of  the  Roman  church,  and  the 
bishop  of  Rome  was  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
support  of  the  Franks  for  himself,  as  he  was 
Uireatened  both  by  the  Lombards  and  by  the 
tixarch  of  Ravenna.  So  Pepin  received  the  consecration  of 
the  pope,  which  was  aftei'ward  given  to  his  successors. 
He  also  assiste^l  Pope  Stephen  in  his  struggle  against  the 
Lombard  king,  Aistulf,  defeated  him  in  two  campaigns,  and 
took  away  from  him  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  which  he 
gave  to  the  pope.  This  was  known  us  the  "  Donation  of 
Pepin."  It  did  not  include  the  city  of  Rome,  but  it  was 
the  foundation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  which 
lasted  for  eleven  hundred  yeai-s,  and  did  not  come  to  an 
end  tilt  September  20,  1870.  In  756,  Pepin  made  the  Saxons 
of  Westphalia  tributary  to  him,  and  destroyed  the  domination 
of  the  Mcors  in  Septimania.  After  establishing  the  duchy 
of  Aquitaioe  as  a  state  tributary  to  the  Franks,  he  died  in 
768.  He  left  his  kingdom  to  his  two  sons,  Charles  and 
Oarloman,  but,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dissensions  which  arose 
from  the  division  into  East  and  West — that  is,  into  France 
and  Germany — be  attempted  to  unite  the  two  nationalities 
by     a  dirisran    into   North-East    and    Sonth-West,  of    which. 
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Charles  received  Aui^traaia,  with  Thuringia  and  Bavaria,  but 
also  much  of  Neustria  and  the  land  between  tlie  Loire  and 
the  Garonne:  Carloman,  ruling  the  rest  of  Neustria,  bad 
also  Burgundy,  Provence,  Alsace,  Allemaonia  and  part  of 
Aquitaine. 

In  the  Byzantine  empire,  Justin  II.,  the  nephew  of  Justinian, 
was  succeeded  by  Tiberius  II.,  and  both  of  them  were  much 
Tnmblei  of  tioubled  by  the  attacks  of  Nushirvan,  the  shah 
tlu  Esstara  of  Persia.  Maurice,  who  succeeded,  was  simi- 
Empin.  larly    oppressed   by   the   Avars    and    Scythians ; 

and  Phocas,  who  reigned  from  602  to  610,  and  wbo  is  chiefly 
known  by  the  tall  column  which  bears  his  name  in  the 
Forum  at  Rome,  established  a  reign  of  terror  which  made 
matters  worse.  The  Peridans  hail  robbed  the  Eastern  empire 
of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  were  encamped  opposite 
Constantinople,  ho  that  the  Emperor  Heracliiis 
H«racuiu.  (610-641)  gave  up  everything  as  iost^  and  deter- 
mined to  take  refuge  in  Carthage.  His  courage  was,  how- 
ever, revived  by  the  energy  of  the  patriarch ;  he  defeated  the 
Persians  in  three  campaigns,  and  at  last  obtained  a  brilliant 
victory  ovei'  Chosroes  II.  at  Nineveh  in  627.  But  he  did 
not  succeed  in  reviving  the  strength  of  the  empire,  which 
suffered  undei-  a  doKpotic  government,  and  was  torn  asunder 
by  ecclesiastical  disputes.  The  weakness  of  the  Eastern  empire 
and  of  the  religion  which  it  professed  gave  an  oppoi-tunity 
for  the  advance  of  Islam,  which  took  its  rise  in  Arabia. 

The  Arabians  were  a  Semitic  ince,  consisting  partly  of  a 
settled  people  established  in  towns,  and  partly  of  wandering 
nomads,  the  ancestors  of  the  modem  Bedouins. 
They  hsd  originally,  like  the  Hebrews,  worshipped 
one  God,  hut  tbey  gradually  fell  into  polytheism,  and,  in  the 
south,  into  the  worship  of  stars.  One  of  their  principal  objects 
of  worship  was  the  Kaaha,  a  meteoric  stone,  for  which  a 
temple  had  been  built  in  Mecca.  The  care  of  the  atone  had 
been  committed  to  the  Bedouins,  who  thus  became  lords 
of  Mecca;  but  disturbances  arose,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  the  Eaaba  came  into  the  possession  of  a  Bedoum 
race  called  the  Koreits. 

Abdul  Kasem  Mohammed,  son  of  Abdallab,  was  hoin  at 
Mecca  in  570,  of  the  Eoreit  family  of  the  Hashem.  He  had 
great  gifts  boUi  of  mind  and  of  body,  and  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  who  ever  came  into  the  world.     H9 
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loiiC  his  parents  at  &n  eavly  age,  aud  was  brought  up  by  hU  undo, 

Abu-Taleb.     He  tr&velled  with  trading  caravans  in  southern 

Ambia    and   Syria,   and,  at   last,    managed   the 

bueiness  of  a  rich  widow,  called  Kadija,  whom    2ohamm«d 

he    married.      Devoted    to    religious    reflection, 

he  withdrew  from    the   world,  and  spent  the    whole   of  bis 

time  during  the  sacred  month  Bamadan  in  a  cave. 

ICohammed  had  met  both  in  Mecca  and  on  his  travels 
with  Jews  and  Christians,  and  by  their  teaching,  as  well  as 
hy  his  own  reflection,  he  became  convinced  of  the  superiority 
of  the  worship  of  a  single  God  to  the  polytheism  which  biir- 
rounded  him.  He  had  also  learnt  that  both  Jews  and  Christiana 
looked  for  the  coming  of  a  teacher^Jews  of  a  Messiah, 
Christians  of  a  Paraclete,  the  promised  Holy  Spirit.  Thus 
be  gradually  became  persuaded  that  his  own  people  required 
a  purer  religion,  and  ao  inspired  prophet.  Now,  at  the  age 
of  forty,  he  began  to  feel  the  birth  of  new  ideas.  The  Angel 
Gabriel  appeared  to  him  in  hie  cave,  and  bade  him  reveal 
his  message  to  the  world.  Kadija  believed  in  him  and  en- 
couraged him,  and  the  angel  appeared  to  him  a  second  time. 
At  last,  in  610  or  612,  came  the  night  of  the  secret  resolution, 
the  "Leila  al  Kuds."  He  determined  to  proclaim  himself 
the  messenger  and  ambassador  of  Allah  the  one  _ 
God,  the  lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  His  first  ela^a  hlm- 
disciples  were  bis  wife,  Kadija,  his  d.iiighter,  self  the 
liiii  cousin  Ali,  then  ten  yeiirs  old,  his  friend  Prophet  of 
Abu  Bekr,  au  upright  merchant,  and  his  emanci-  ^'^' 
pated  slave,  Zeid.  He  attempted  to  conciliate  the  new  faith 
with  the  old,  suppressing  the  worship  of  Kaaba  and  the  pilgrim- 
ages undertaken  to  it.  In  the  first  three  years,  bis  disciples 
did  not  exceed  forty.  In  the  fourth,  he  addressed  his  tribe 
the  Koreitfl,  and  threatened  them  with  the  fires  of  bell  if 
they  did  not  give  up  their  polytheism,  but  he  encountered 
contempt  and  ridicule.  A  number  of  his  followers,  among 
whom  were  Rukeija  and  her  husband  Othmau,  took  refuge 
in  Abyssinia,  whei-e  tliey  wctq  protected  l)y  the  king,  who 
was  a  Nestorian  Ghristjan.  Persecution  hud  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  number  of  his  disciples  in  Mecca,  the  chief 
of  whom  were  hia  uncle,  Ham/.ii,  called  the  "Lion  of  God," 
and  Omar,  the  son  of  his  principal  antagonist,  Abu  Djal. 
Omar  was  then  twenty-six  years  old,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature, 
of  marvellous  strength,  and  of  great  <;our8ge.  With  his  wild 
took  and  bis  heavy  staff,  he  was  able  to  make  people  afi-aid 
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of  him.  But  Mohammed  was  finally  exileJ,  &Dd  had  to  take 
refuge  for  three  yearK  in  a  fortress  in  the  wildemeus,  and 
did  not  return  to  Mecca  until  620,  Soon  after  this,  Kadija 
died,  ftn  irreparable  loea,  but  Mohammed  consoled  himself  by 
niaiTying  Sanda  and  by  being  betrothed  to  Ayesha,  tfap 
daughter  of  Abu  Bekr,  who  was  seven  years  old. 

Mohammed  was  now  fortified  by  new  visions,  and  believed 
himRelf  to  be  carried  by  a  winged  horse  to  the  presence  of 
God,  in  the  seventh  heaven.  If  the  people  of  Mecca  would 
Dot  listen  to  him,  he  began  to  find  adherents  in  Medina, 
especially  in  the  tribe  of  the  Chazradjites.  At  last,  eeventy- 
three  believers  from  Medina  came  to  him,  and  begged  him 
to  leave  Mecov  and  go  to  them.  He  at  first  declineil,  and 
I'emained  for  three  months  in  Mecca,  but,  when  he  htsird 
that  tbe  Kuieish  had  detei-mined  to  murder  him,  he  fled 
with  Abu  Bekr  and  All  by  night  to  Medina.  This  was  tin- 
Hegira,  the   beginning  of  the  Moslem  calendar. 

Tl»a»glra.  j^,^,  ,g_622.  He  entered  the  city  in  tiiumph. 
and  was  supported  by  All,  Omar,  and  Otfaman.  He  first 
approached  the  Jews,  reverenced  the  Sabbath,  and  declared 
Jerusalem  to  be  the  Kibla,  the  place  towards  which  every 
true  Mohammeilan  turns  vben  he  prays.  But  tbe  Jews  rejected 
liim  for  their  Messiah,  as  they  bad  previously  rejected  Jesiin, 
so  be  turned  to  the  Arabians,  and  made  Mecca  the  Kibla 
and  Friday  bis  Sabbath.  In  Medina,  the  teaching  of  the 
prophet  b^an  to  take  a  new  development  His  conversations 
with  the  Angel  Gabriel  became  more  frequent :  his  utterances 
were  collected  and  formed  the  sacred  book,  the  Koran.  A 
mosque  was  built,  called  Mesdjid,  a  common  bouse  of  prayer, 
out  of  palm  trees.  From  its  roof,  Bilal  called  the  faithful 
four  times  a  day. 

Mohammed  now  began  to  draw  the  sword.  He  defeated 
the  Koreits  at  Beda  in  624,  and  again  at  Ohod  in  625.     He 

Mobam-  attacked  the  Jews,  who  besieged  Jiim  in  Medina. 

med'a  Con       In  629,  he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and 

qn«Bts,  eventually  brought  it  under  his  power  in   630. 

He  returned  to  Medina  as  a  victorious  king,  sought  on  all 
sides  by  ambassadors  of  friendly  powers  and  by  new  adherents, 
while  he  sent  bis  own  embassy  to  tbe  south  and  to  the  sea- 
coast  to  procure  new  believers  in  Islam.  In  632  he  made 
another  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  when  he  walked  round  the  Kaaba 
seven  times  with  fervent  prayers.  Shortly  after  bis  return 
from  Medina,  be  fell  ill  in  tbe  bouse  of  his  wife  Ayesba,  and 
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died  in  bei-  arms  on  June  8,  632.  Hie  last  words  were  "  Ever- 
lasting  life  in  Paradise ! "  He  died  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
the  Ilegira,  and  the  sixty-third  yeai-  of  his  age,  .  riMth 

the  prophet,  poet,  prieet,  and  king  of  Arabia. 
He  was  buried  in  the  place  where  he  died,  and  his  house  was 
turned  into  a  mosque,  and  bocame  a  place  of  pilgrimage  like 
the  Eaaba  at  Mecca.  The  comer  stone  of  the  belief  of 
lalajn  is  the  Koran,  a  collection  of  the  revelations  made  by  the 
Angel  Gabriel  to  Slohammed,  ordered  and  arranged  by  Abu 
Bekr  two  years  after  the  prophet's  death.  Islam  attempts  to 
revive  the  old  religion  of  Abraham,  while  recognising  both 
Judaism  and  Christianity ;  Muses  and  Jesus  are  regarded  as 
the  ambassadore  of  Qod,  but  Mohammed  as  bis  last  and  chief 
messenger.  The  fundame&tal  belief  of  Islam  is  contained 
in  the  words,  "  There  is  do  God  but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is 
hiH  prophet."  The  Moslems  also  believe  in  angels,  prophets, 
in  the  ■'OsmToctiou,  last  judgment,  everlasting  life,  and  pre- 
destination. If  Islam  is  a  decline  from  Christianity,  it  is  a 
great  advance  on  the  former  religion  of  the  Arabs  and  on  the 
teaching  of  the  Parsees. 

After  the   death  of   Mohammed,  a  contest  arose  about   the 
succession,  some  following  Ali,  husband  of  the  prophet's  daugh- 
ter, Fatima,  and  one  of  the  potest  and  brightest     conniwrtt 
spirits  in  the  whole  of  the  Moslem  hierarchy,  and      of  Abn 
others  the  powerful  Abu  Bekr,  who  became  the     Bekrand 
first  khalif,  that  is,  representative  of  the  prophet.      Omar. 
Aba  Bekr  took  energetic  steps  to  spread  his  religion,  and,  with 
the  help  of  Kalid,  conquered  the  Persian  princes  of  Irak  and 
Hira  on  the  Euphrates,  and   wrested  a  large   part   of   Syria 
from  the  Eastern  empire.     He  died  in  634,  and  war:  succeraed 
by  Omar  (634-644),  a  rough   warrior,  who   took  the  title  of 
Emir  al  Mumenin,  commander  of  the  faithful,  and  established 
a    council    of    state     called    the   divan.      He    cosquei'ed    the 
Emperor  Heraclius  at  the  battle  of  Tiberias,  and  took  from 
him,    by    639,    Damascus,   togetliei'   with    Syria, 
Palestine,  and   Phoenicia.     In    641,  Amru,  with      ^p" 
the  assistance  of  the  Coptic  Christians,  who  were  ' 

opposed   by  the  Byzantines,   conquered   Egypt   and    destivyed 
many  thousand  Christian  churches.     There  is  also  little  doubt 
that  Omar  caused  the  destruction  of  the  world- 
famous  library  of  Alexandria,  an  irreparable  loss  wrsu. 

to  literatuie.  Also,  in  642,  he  overthrew  the  powerful  Persian 
empire,  defended   by  the   last  Sassanid,   Jesdegerd    111.,  and 
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hill  brave  genei'al  Rtistum.  This  made  Islam  the  predomioant 
religion  of  the  East.  Bagdiut  on  the  Tigris  soon  became  tito 
principal  seat  for  the  Mohammedan  world,  of  commerce,  art, 
and  science,  and  farther  toward  the  East  arose  the  princes 
of  Bokhara,  Balkh,  and  Samarcand.  Soon  after  the  conquest 
of  Persia,  Omar  was  murdered  in  Medina  by  a  Persian 
slave. 

Omar    had,    before   his    deatb,   commanded    the  six    oldest 

followers  of  the  prophet  to  choose  u  new  khalif  fium  amongst 

them.     They  met  in  the  house  of  Ayesha,  and  discussed  for  a. 

time  the  conflicting  claims  of  All  and  Othman, 

^^'''*'''  and  the  choice  tell  on  Othman.  He  held  the 
khalifate  for  twelve  years,  but  without  much  reputation  or 
success.  Real  power  came  into  the  hands  of  his  rausin  Moawija, 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Ommaijads,  who  were  spoken  of  in  the  Koran 
as  the  enemies  of  Islam,  and  internal  disorder  increased.     At 

^,  last,  in  656,  Obhman  was  attacked  and  murdere<l. 

Btencgle         ^li  w^  chosen  as  his  successor,  but  he  hesitated 

for  tlie  for  some  time  to  receive  the  position  from  blood- 

^''»1''*'«-  stained  hands.  He  w,is  bitterly  opposed  by  Ayesha, 
Mohammed's  widow,  who  disliked  Fatima,  the  wife  of  Ali. 
Ayesha  and  her  followers  took  refuge  in  Bozra,  and  Ali  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  them.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought  under 
the  walls  of  Bozra  in  December  656,  and  was  called  the  battle 
of  the  camels,  because  Ayesha  directed  it  from  the  back  of  a 
camel,  which  the  followers  of  Ali  struggled  in  vain  to  capture. 
At  lust  the  animal  was  hamstrung,  and  Ayesha  was  captured. 
Ali  entere<l  Bozra  as  a  conqueror,  but  he  had  new  difBculties 
before  him.  Moawija  had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in 
Damascus  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  relation  Othman,  and 
had  rouse<l  the  Syrian  Moslems  against  Ali.  He  was  supported 
by  Ami'U,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  and  Ali  had  to  attack 'them. 
It  is  said  that  ninety  battles  were  fought  in  one  hundred  and 
ten  days,  Ali  losing  25,000  of  his  men,  Moawija  45,000.  At 
lost,  three  Mussulmans  swore  that  they  would  kill  all  three 
combatiints,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil  strife.  Amrn 
was  slain  by  a  poisoned  dagger,  Moawija  was  severely  wounded, 
but  not  killed,  and  Ali,  stabbed  on  entering  a  mosque,  died 
two  days  afterwards.     He  left  n  son,  Huasain, 

udSUltM     ^^°  continued  the  succession  of   his  family   in 

Mecca.    By  this  time,  Mohammedans  were  divided 

into    the    two   sects    of    Sunnites    and    Shiites,    which    often 

fought  furiously  when  they  met.     The  Persians  were  mainly 
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Shiites,  &Dd  rc^rded  Ali  as  the  rightful  immediate  liucceesor 
of  Mohammed. 

The  khaiifate  of  the  Ommaijads  begins  with  lloawija.  He 
moved  bis  capital  from  Medina  to  Damascus,  and  attacked  the 
Bynantines  bo  Tigorousl;,  between  the  years  668  ji„ 
and  675,  that  the;  were  only  saved  by  the  use  of  Ommaljad 
Greek  fire.  Between  692  and  706,  Abdul  Molek  Ehali&U. 
conquered  Armenia,  while  his  general,  Muna,  desb'oyed  Carthage 
in  698,  and  completed  the  conquest  of  North  Africa,  the  Berbers 
being  compelled  to  become  Mohammedans.  Ab<lel  Malek's 
tiuccestw)r,Walid  (705-714),  was  the  mightiest  uf  the  Ommaijads. 
He  conquCTed  the  territory  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  in  the 
East,  and,  in  the  West,  crossed  from  Africa  into  Spain,  and  in 
711  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  and  establiehed  a 
Moslem  empire  on  its  ruins.  The  cause  of  this  lay  in  internal 
dissensions.  The  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  founded  by  Eurio 
(466-484),  was  diminished  by  the  conquests  of  Clovis  in  the 
north,  and  of  the  Byzantines  in  the  south.  In  687,  King 
Leorigild  restored  its  power  by  defeating  the  Suevi  in  Gallicia, 
while  his  successor,  Beccared,  drove  out  the  Byzantines  from  the 
peninsula  and  even  crossed  into  Africa.  Civil  dissensions, 
however,  arose,  and  King  Vitiaa,  who  attempted  reforms,  was 
deposed  by  the  clergy  and  the  nobles  in  710,  and  Roderic  put 
in  bis  place.  The  sons  of  Vitiza  then  called  the  Arabs  to  their 
asmstance  to  avenge  their  father. 

The  Moslem  garrison  of  Ceuta  sent  an  expedition  into 
the  peninsula,  consisting  of  a  force  of  400  Africans  and 
100  Arabians.  They  landed  to  the  Houth  of  Moalam 
Algeciras,  at  a  place  now  called  Taiifa  from  the  Invuion 
name  of  their  leader  Tarif,  and  returned  in  a  otBpaJa. 
few  days  laden  with  booty  and  giving  such  an  attractive 
account  of  the  wealth  and  charms  of  the  country  that  Musa, 
Emir  of  Africa,  determined  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  it. 
The  leave  of  the  khalif  of  Damascus  having  been  obtained,  an 
army  of  12,000  men  was  sent  under  the  command  of  Tarik.  It 
first  attacked  the  famous  rock  which,  like  a  couching  Uoq, 
watobes,  as  the  outpost  of  England,  over  the  straits,  and  which 
has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  its  conqueror,  Gibraltar, 
Oibal  al  Tarik,  the  mountain  of  Tarik.  Having  mastered  this 
stronghold,  Tank  met  in  conflict  the  governor  of  Andalusia, 
Roderic.  The  battle  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontei-a  tasted  a  whole 
week,  beginning  anew  every  morning.  On  the  third  day 
the  fortunes  of  we  Mussulmans  were  on  the  wane,  when  Tarik, 
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rieinK  in  bie  stirrups,  cried,  "Oonquerors  of  Africa,  whither  will 
you  flee!  Behind  you  is  the  sea,  before  you  is  the  foe.  Follow 
your  leader ;  I  am  resolved  either  to  die  or  to  place  my  foot  on 
the  neck  of  the  fallen  enemy."  At  laet  the  battle  was  won. 
Boderic  escaped  to  find  an  inglorious  death  in  an  obscure  river. 
The  date  of  this  great  battle,  which  gaye  the  mastery  of  Spain 
to  the  Moore,  was  July  19-26,  71 1. 

The  victory  of  Tank  attracted  crowds  of  invaders  across  the 

straits.     Malaga  fell,  and  then  Granada.     Cordova  offered  soma 

ConquMt*       resiatance,  but,  after  three  mouths,  was  compelled 

and  faU  of     to  Open   ibt  gates.     Toledo,   the  capital   of   the 

Tailk.  Visigothio    kingdom,    was    besieged    by    Xarik 

himself,  and  surrendered  on  bouourable  terms.     The  success  of 

his  lieutenant  roused  the  jealousy  of  Musa,  who,  having  tried  in 

rain  to  recall  him,  made  an  expedition  of  his  own.     More  cities 

fell  before  the  ondaugbt  of  Tarik,  but,  when  be  beard  of  Musa'H 

aiiival,   he  hastened  to   his  chief  and  laid   the  spoils  of  the 

Tisigotba  at  his  feet.     His  only  reward  was  to  I)e  deprived  of 

his  rank  and  offices  and  to  be  cast  into  prison,  from  which  he 

was  with   difficulty  delivered.     But  in  two  years  almost  the 

whole  of  Spain  was  conquered,  and  the  peninsula,  from  Gibraltar 

to  the  Pyrenees,  obeyed  the  iiile  of  the  kbalif  of  Damascus. 

Musa,  like  Tarik,  the  victim  of  jealousy,  was  recalled,  and 

reluctantly  obeyed  tbe  command.     He  set  out  in  triumph  from. 

Ceuta  to  Damascus;  thirty  waggons  and  countleeci 

of  Mnu  camels  bore  the  riches  of  Africa  and  Spain,  while 

four  hundred  Gothic  nobles  swelled  bis  train;  his 

journey  lasted  for  more  than  a  year.  When  he  reached  Damascus, 

he  found  the  khalif  in  the  throes  of  death  and  Soliman  ascended 

the  tbrone.     Musa  was  accused  of  embezzlement,  found  guilty, 

deprived  of  bis  property,  and  condemned  to  pay  an  enormotis 

fine.     At  the  iige  of  seventy-eight,  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 

scourged,  and  eaponed  on  a  pillory  to  the  burning  nun.     His 

cbildi-en  were  put  to  death,  that  they   might  not  avenge  the 

fate  of  their  father,  who  died  of  a  bi'oken  heart,  while  travelling 

us  a  beggar  pilgrim  on  the  road  to  Mecca. 

Tbe  despotic  rule,  the  cruelty,  avarice,  and  sensuality  of  the 
Ummaijads  roused  the  opposition  of  lighteous  Moslems,  Civil 
dissensions  ensued,  and  there  came  to  be  three  parties  in  the 
khalifate, — the  Ommaijads,  who  reigned  in  Syria  and  Spain,  the 
Fatimites  in  Arabia,  and  the  Abbasids  (descended  from  Abbaii, 
the  uncle  of  tbe  prophet),  in  the  Eastern  pi-ovinces  of  Asia. 
At  List,  the  Abbasids  i-ose  in  rebellion,  overthrew  the  Ommui- 
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jada,  and  founded  the  Abbasid  khalifate,  wbich  reigned  fii-st  in 
Oama^ma  and  afterwatds  In  Baedad.     In  order  to  isecure  their 
power,  the  Abbasida  determineu  to  exterminate     ji,, 
the  whole  race  of   the  OmmaijadH.      Abdallah,     Abbaaid 
the  uncle  of  the  first  Abbasid  khalif,  invited  the     Klialtou. 
teailer  of  the  Ommaijads  to  a  feast  at  Dama«cu.-<,  under  the 
pretence  of  making  peace  with  them,  and  ninety  of  tbem  made 
their  appeai^noe.     At  a  given  sign,  they  were  all  murdered,  a 
large  cloth  was  spread  over  their  bodies,  and  the  feast  continued 
while  some  of  them  were  still  in  tbe  agonies  of  death.     Only 
one,  the  famous  Abd^«hman,  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  took 
refuge  in  Spain,  and  founded  there  the  emirate  of  Cordova, 
in  766. 

In  tbe  meantime,  the  empire  of  tbe  East  was  beset  by  troublee:. 
After  tbe  dynasty  of  Heraclius  came  to  an  end,  it  was  succeeded 
by  Leo  III.,  tbe  Isaurian,  who  mgneil  from  717 
to  741,  and  fou({ht  biuvely  against  tbe  Bulgarians     ^^,^ 
and  the  Arabs.     He  made  a  vigoi'ous  campaign 
^^ainst  tbe  use  of  pictures  in  the  i:bui'ches,  which  bud  come  into 
a   condition  of    great    abuse.      Wonder-working  pictiu-es  and 
statues  bad  become  common,  and  were  the  cause  of  grievous 
supei'stition,    which    aroused    the    contempt  and     j],,  loouo- 
abborronce  of  the  Mussulmans  to  such  an  extent     olastio 
that  the  repi-esentation  of  tbe  human,  or  indeed     Straggle, 
any  animal,  form  was  entirely  forbidden  by  them.    After  Leo  III. 
had  borne  these  excesses  with  patience  for  nine  years,  he  issued 
an  edict,  in  726,  with  the  consent  of  his  senators  and  bishops, 
that  all  pictures  should  be  removeil  from  the  altars,  and  placed 
in  a  position  where  tbey  could  not  be  touched  or  worshipped. 
When  this  half  measure  only  pi-oduced  woi-se  effects,  he  oidereil, 
in  728,  that  all  pictures  of  Christ,  of  tbe  Virgin  Mary,  or  of 
the  saints  and  mai-tyrs,  should  be  removeJ  fi-om  the  chuix-heu 
and  holy  places,  and  broken  to  pieceH.     The  bitter  stiife  l>etweeti 
tbe    Iconodules    and    the   Iconoclasts    lasted    for    more    than    a 
hundi-ed  years,  and  thi'eatenetl  tlie  throne  niul  the  empire  with 
destruction. 

Leo  was  succeeded  by  Oonstantine  V.,  who  boie  the  insulting 
name  of  Copronymus,  given  him  by  the  Iconodules,  and  then  by 
Leo  IV.  {775-780).     As  Leo  was  in  weak  health, 
he  was  persuaded  to  associate  with  himself  his     HrM^tonB 
son  Constantine,  then  four  years  old,  in  oider  to 
secure  the  succession.     On  his  death,  the  Empi-ess  Irene,  who 
was  fond  of  pictures  and  kept  them  secretly  in  her  bedroom, 
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became  guardian  of  lier  son,  and  succeeded,  with  some  difficulty, 
in  establishing  peace  between  the  two  parties.  A  synod,  held  at 
Kicaea  in  the  autumn  of  7B7,  eBtabliehed,  with  the  oonsMit  of 
the  Eastern  patriarch  and  of  Pope  Hadrian,  that  pictures  might 
be  reverenced  by  bending  the  knee,  but  not  made  objects  of 
worship.  When  Constantine  came  to  manhood,  a  quarrel  arose 
between  him  and  his  mother,  who  wished  to  retain  her  power. 
She  had  to  yield  for  a  time,  and  Constantine  VI.,  called 
P«ri)hyrogenitua — that  is,  bom  in  the  puTi)le  chamber — reigned 
from  792  to  797.  Irene,  however,  thirsted  for  revenge,  and 
succeeded  in  casting  her  (ton  into  prison  and  blinding  him,  after 
which  she  reigned  alone  till  802.  After  her  overthrow,  the 
throne  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  worthless  emperors,  raiwed 
to  eminence  by  the  army,  and  quickly  deposed.  Islam  had 
LoBMi  of  deprived  the  Byzantine  empire  of  many  of  it«  beet 
UieEMteni  possessions  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  had  destroye*! 
Empir*.  all  traces  of  literature  and  learning  in  Alexandria, 

in  Antiovh,  and  in  the  other  cities  which  the  Moslems  had 
conquered.  But  the  Byzantine  empire  and  the  Elastem  church 
continued  to  be  a  bulwaik  of  good  government  and  of  religious 
life  against  the  desti-nction  which  threatened  both,  and  their 
history,  entirely  neglected,  is  a  woitby  object  of  study. 
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Cbablbs  the  Gi-ent  may  lie  regui-d«l  «s  the  Moses  or  Lycmgus 

of  h'v)  age.     He  vtui,  above  everything  else,  the  gi-oat  lawgiver. 

The  Oerman  and  French  legends  do  not  take  the 

same  view  of  him,  the  first  looking  upon  him  aa    Sjfi*" 

admJQUttator,  judge,  and  legislator,  the  other  as 

the  type    of    the    churchman,    empei-or,    and    crusader.     The 

difference    is   characteristic  of   the   two  nations,    as    German 

development  required  ahove  everything  a  peaceful  administrator, 

and   the  French  some  one  to  represent  in   heroic  guise  their 

national  culture  and  ambition.s. 

Pepin  during  his  reign  had  to  deal  with  two  great  political 
factors,  which  the  CaroHngian  age  had  inherited  from  the 
Merovingian,  the  church  and  the  aristocracy.  ^,  Chunli 
At  his  accession,  the  first  of  these  had  been  and  tka 
overpowered  by  the  second,  but  he  took  unwearied  HoW**. 
pains  to  raise  the  church  to  its  former  position,  to  give  new 
order  to  the  finances,  to  unite  the  bishops  by  the  creation  of 
.synods,  and  to  increase  their  administrative  power.  He,  how- 
ever, neglected  Boniface,  whom  he  had  made  archbishop  of 
Mainz,  but  whom  he  had  not  endowed  with  that  primacy  over 
the  Frankish  church  which  he  earnestly  desired.  Boniface, 
in  his  diKappointment,  sought  and  found  a  mai-tyr's  death  in 
Friesland.  At  the  synod  of  Vemeuil  (755),  the  clergy  were 
organised  to  deal  vigorously  with  the  lay  aristocracy,  whose 
leading  family,  the  house  of  Amulf,  had  reversed  traditional 
policy  by  uniting  with  the  church  and  the  papacy.  The  pope 
compelled  the  lay  nobility  to  recognise  the  new  monarchy,  but 
they  were  not  altogether  contented  with  their  position. 

We  hare  already  seen  that  the  division  of  the  empire  made 
by  Pepin  provided  that  each  of  his  sons  should  have  an  inherit- 
ance composed  of  both  Roman  and  German  territories.  But  the 
two  bi-others  were  of  different  characters  and  pui-Mue<l  dififerent 
policies.     Carlomau   allied   with  the  Lombard  court;    Bei-thu, 

i8S 
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the  widow  of  Fepin,  went  herself  to  Italy  and  negotiated  a 

mart'iuge  between  Charles  and  the  daughter  of  Desidenua.  the 

Lombard  king.     But  Obarle^  was  of  a  different 

^Jf^^*    mind,  and  sent  his  wife  back  to  Pavia.     When 

Carloman  died  in   771,  hia  wuiow  and  his  sons 

took  I'efuge  at  the  court  of  Detuderius,  who  'put  pressure  on 

the  pope  to  anoint  the  children  of  the  elder  brother  and  to 

oppose  Charles.     Upon'thifj,  Charleti  determined  to  have  nothing 

to  do  with  Italy  for  the  present,  but  to  devote  his  attention  to 

Qermany.     At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  placed  a  great  national 

teak  in  the  foi-efrout  of  bis  policy,  and  took  a  line  which  was 

certain  to  be  popular  with  his  wai'like  ai-istocracy. 

There  was  no  well  defined  frontier  between  the  territories  of 

the  Franks  and  the  Saxons,  except  forests  and  mountains,  and 

there  liod  been  constant  warfare  between  them.     So  Charles  set 

Qhj^l^  out  fi-om  Worms  in  the  year  772,  after  holding  a 

•mbarks  on    Champ  de  Mai.     The  wni'  was  a  wai-  of  religion, 

the  Con-         HDd  the  battle-fields  of  the  iSaxons  are  to  be  found 

'i?*?  ^  '"  *^'°'*  pioximity  to  their  sanctuaries.     Charles, 

HaxftM.     ci-OMsing    the    Bhine,    passed    into    Westpbalitti 

captured  the  Eresburg,  their  fortress,  destioyed  the  Irminsul, 

a  sacred  pillar  or  tree,  and  returned  when  the  Saxons  had  agreed, 

upon  the  hanks  of  the  Weser,  to  deliver  up  to  him    twelve 

hostages.     In  the  Champ  de  Mai  of  the  year  773,  at  Geneva, 

it  was  resolved,  at  the  pope's  request,  to  attack 

L^^y'     Desiderius.     Charles  avoided  the  nearest  Alpine 

passes,  which  had  been  entrenched,  crossed  the 

Mont  Cenis,  sending  another  detachment  over  the  great  St. 

Uernard,  and  besieged  the  Lombards  in  Favia  and  Verona.     Id 

the   spring   of    774,  both  surrendered  ;  Desiderius  was  taken 

pi'iaouer,  and  compelled  to  enter  a  Fi'ankish  monastoiy.     Charles 

became  king  of   Lombardy   in   his   place,  but,  for  the   present^ 

made  no  alteiution  in   the  constitution  of  his  new  kingdom. 

]>m-iug    the    absence     of     Charles,    tile    Saxons     invaded     and 

plimdereil  the  fi'ontier  of  Ileru<e.     Ohai'les  invoked  the  aid  of 

the  church  against  his  pagan  enemies,  and,  holding  a  Mayfield 

lit  Diiren  in    775,  invaded   Saxony  anew.      The  Eastphalians 

submitted  to  him,  and  at  last  the  WeHtphaliaus  gave  up  their 

SattlaniMit     opposition  to  him.     Charles  then  marched  straight 

of  Lmd-  from  his  Saxon  battle-fields  into  Italy,  in  order  to 

bardy.  put  down  a  lebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Friuli.     He 

placed  Frankish  counts  in  the  revolted  towus,  and  transplanted 

Frankish  iuititutious  to  Lombard  soil.     When  the  Saxons  ai'ose 
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lUiew,  he  wati  able  to  exhibit  i>uch  an  overwhelming  force  thiit 
they  submitted  vithout  n  battle.  Dhetie  colossal  Rucresnefl  oould 
not  have  been  brought  about  unless  the  Frankish  empire  had 
been  coneolidated  on  a  firm  basis  by  Pepin  and  Gharlett,  the 
national  army  had  been  made  efficient,  ami  the  lay  nnd  eccle- 
siastical elementf  had  been  mo  reconciled  as  tii  favour  the 
growth  of  freedom.  Charles  was  now  able  to  hold  tlie  May- 
field  of  777  at  Paderbom.  The  Saxon  Icing,  Widikind,  fled  tn 
Denmark.  Huge  nnmberx  of  Sasons  came  to  be  baptized,  and 
received  an  amnesty  from  Charles  on  the  condition  that  if  they 
rose  again  they  nhould  lose  their  freedom  and  their  property.  In 
77B,  Charlefl,  now  regarded  as  a  great  Christian  monarch,  re- 
ceiveil  an  invitation  fi-om  Solitnan,  vicei'oy  of  Saragosaa,  to  attack 
the  Moors  in  Spain.  He  stormeil  Pampeliinn  ami  SamgOMsa, 
Fml>due<l  the  conntry  as  far  aw  the  Ebi-o,  and 
iwldeil  it  to  his  kingdom  under  the  name  of  the  S^"  *" 
Spanl-jh  March.  On  his  return  over  the  Pyi-eneos,  ^"^' 
he  .suffered  his  first  defeat,  his  reargnai-d,  under  Roland,  l>ein^ 
attacked  by  the  Basques  in  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  and  nearly 
all  ulaughtered,  including  their  officers. 

During  this  campaign,  the  Frankish  settlement  of  Saxony 
had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  a  new  uprising,  which  may 
have  been  stirred  up  by  the  return  of  Widikind  _ 

from  Denmark,  but  took  the  form  of  a  great 
national  revolt.  The  Saxons  laid  waste  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Deutz  to  Ehrenbreitstein  with  ruthless 
barbarity,  which,  considering  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  treated,  is  not  surprising.  Charles,  through  his  lieutenants, 
Qeilo  and  Adalgis,  succeeded  in  putting  down  this  movement, 
and  in  restoring  his  organisation.  The  Saxons  were  unable 
to  withstand  the  attack  of  the  Frankish  infantry.  In  779, 
they  were  driven  out  of  their  entrenchments  at  Bocholt,  and, 
in  780,  the  Franks  penetrated  to  the  north  of  Magdeburg, 
which  made  a  great  impression  on  the  enemy.  Many  Saxons 
came  into  the  Frankish  camp  to  be  baptized,  and  Charles  had 
leisure  to  undertake  the  reduction  of  the  Slavonic  tribes  to 
the  east  of  the  Elbe. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  what  means  were  taken  by  Charles 
to  establish  his  authority  in  Saxony  on   a   secure  basis,  but 
it  is  supposed  that  he  deprived  the  Saxons  of 
the    allodial    possession    of    land,    making    them    ^^^^' 
feudatory  to  himself,  and  that  he  destroyed  their 
goiUls,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  centres  of  disaffection.    At 
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the  end  of  760,  CharleK  went  to  Italy,  where,  at  Eastei'  781, 
FepiD  and  Louis,  hia  younger  sons,  were  anointed  by  the  pope 
as  kingH  of  Lombardy  aad  Aquitaine,  for  Cbarlee  thought 
that,  as  he  now  held  a  firm  central  position  between  the 
Loire,  the  Alps,  and  the  Saxon  frontier,  he  might,  without 
danger,  allow  a  certain  independence  to  Lombardy  and  Aqui- 
taine. 

Charles   recognised   that  the  church  was  the   corner   stone 

of  hia  dominions;  be  therefore  entered  into  close  connection 

with  the  pope,  and  made  efforts  to  improve  the 

2^^^^  intellectual  condition  of  his  clergy.  In  Italy, 
in  781,  he  met  at  Pavia  the  famous  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar,  Alcuin,  and  invited  him  to  bis  court,  and  he  attached 
to  his  service  the  Lombard  Fanlus  Diaconua,  as  well  as  some 
learned  Goths  and  Bavarians.  He  emancipated  the  clei-gy  from 
the  gloom  of  the  cloister  scbooU,  and  brought  them  into  the 
cheerful  atmosphere  of  bis  ovn  court. 

In  782,  Chai'les,  lulled  by  a  false  security,  met  an  attack 
of  the  Swabiana  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale  with  an  army 

mtOiM  chosen    from    eastern    Franconia,  and    even    em- 

Berolts  of       ployed  Baxous  to  a»«ist  him  against  the  enemy. 

the  Saxms.  But,  at  this  very  time,  Widikind  came  back  ngain 
from  Denmark,  and  organised  a  new  revolt.  Theodoric,  a. 
count  of  the  lower  Rhine,  hastened  to  the  Weaer,  and  found 
the  Frankish  army  in  great  danger.  The  commanders  of  the 
army,  Qeilo  and  Adalgi.-i,  part«<l  Fi'om  Theodonc,  and  made 
a  separate  attnck  on  the  main  body  oF  the  Siixons,  which  led 
to  their  urmy  being  destroynl  almost  to  a  man.  Charles 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  danger  with  ii  new  ai-my,  and  held  the 
Saxon  nobles  responsible  for  the  disa.ster.  They  laid  the  blame 
on  Widikind,  who  again  fled  to  Denmark.  They  delivered 
up  to  Charles  4500  of  Widikind's  adherents,  and  it  ia  said 
that  he  put  them  to  death  in  a  single  day  at  Verden  on  the 
Aller,  However,  in  the  following  winter,  the  insurrection 
spread  over  the  whole  counti-y,  and  Widikind  again  retm'ned 
to  find  himself  the  chosen  leader  of  the  people.  In  763, 
Charles  aummoned  his  army  to  meet  at  Paderborn.  When 
he  heard  that  the  Saxons  had  concentrated  tbemsetvea  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains  at  Detmold,  he  attacked  and 
routed  them,  and  returned  to  his  former  position.  He  now 
began  the  complete  devastation  of  the  country,  and  waa  so 
entirely  occupied  by  the  Saxon  war  that  he  apent  the 
whole   winter   in  the   Eresburg.      In    765,   be    passed    on    to 
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the  basin  of  the  low«r  Elbe,  a  country  into  which  no  foreign 
army  had  penetrated  since  the  days  of  Tiberias.  The  Saxons 
were  now  rieduced  to  order,  but  eight  years  later,  in  793,  they 
rose  again.  Charles  adopted  a  statesmanlike  policy  towards 
them,  treating  them  with  kindness,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
transplanting  some  of  them  into  Franconia.  Widikind  aod 
Abbio,  another  leader  of  the  rebellious  Saxons,  were  baptized 
at  Attigny  on  the  Aisne,  Charles  himself  acting  as  godfather. 
Hany  thousands  of  the  Saxon  nol>les  and  common  people  also 
became  Chrietians  and  orderly  subjects  of  the  empire. 

While   the   efforts   of   Charles   were  concentrated   upon  the 
reduction  of  the  Saxons,  other  discontented  interests  took  the 
opportonity  of  asserting  themselves.     HartiW  of    YniMet  in 
'Hiaringia  rebelled    in   7B5 ;    the   inhabitants  of    ^ttany, 
Brittany  refused  tribute  in  786  ;  and,  in  the  same    Italy,  and 
year,  the  Lomhard  duke,  Arichis  of  Benevento,    B»T»rla. 
who  had   attempted  to  establish  an   independent  kingdom    in 
southffln  Italy,  was  compelled  to  make  his  suhmissioD  to  Charles 
iu  Campania.    In  the  following  year  the  conduct  of  DukeTassilo 
of    Bavaria  became  so  suspicious  that  Charles  was  obliged  to 
suppress  him,  and   attacked  his  dominions   from   three  sides. 
Tassilo  gave  way  without  a  contest,  and  in  the  following  year, 
being  deserted  by  his  own  nobles,  he  was  shut  up  with  his  son 
in  a  monastery.     After  this,  Chai'les  took  posses-sion  of  Bavaria 
and  administered  it  on  the  Frunkish  system.     In  789,  he  crosRed 
the  E!lbe  and  subdued  the  Wilzen  and  the  Serbs,  both  Slavonic 
Dices.      The   historians   tell   us   that   the  king   undertook    no 
campaign  in  790,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  in  which  there  had 
been  no  war. 

Charles   the   Qreat   is  the  most  illustrious  of  the  family  of 
Amolf.     The  whole  political  work  of  his  predecessors  culminated 
in  him.     The  talents  of  his  family  for  civil  and    Adnunja- 
military  rule  reached  in  him  an  elevation  which    tratton  of 
they  had  never  before  attained.     Yet  there  was   ">•  Empira. 
nothing  weak  or  luxurious  in  bis  nature,  and  he  was  able  to 
move  in  complete  security  in  a  region  where  his  predecessors, 
with  enormous  labour,  bad  created  order  out  of  chaios.     Charles 
Martel  and  Pepin  had  lived,  so  to  speak,  from  band  to  mouth, 
but  Charles  the  Great  conceived  and  called  into  being  a  well- 
ordered  administration,  which,  out  of  raw  materials,  was  welded 
into  a  living  and  effective  whole.     He  accomplished  this  task 
by  his  personality  alone.     It  is  true  that  his  inherited  political 
capacity  and  his  own  statesmanlike  understanding  far  surpassed 
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the  ordinary  level  of  his  time,  hut  he  knew  how  to  put  a  proper 
innn  in  the  proper  place  unii  to  inapire  the  diffei-ent  sections  of 
hin  people  with  enthuhioBm  for  the  cnirying  out  of  hin  iileAs. 
He  made  hia  court  the  centi'e  of  the  civil  aod  ecclesiaHtical 
RriHtocraey,  the  place  where  all  important  negotiations  were 
undertaken  and  all  xerioutt  decisions  were  made.  In  the  Meni- 
vingian  time  the  palace  wah  alrmdy  the  centre  of  govern- 
ment, as  we  have  alre«dy  said,  but  there  had  been  many  changes 
in  the  interval.  The  mayor  of  t^he  palace  had  now  disappeared ; 
the  chamberlains,  who  were  previously  under  his  orders,  had 
become  officinla  of  the  royal  treaHiiry.  The  seneisclial  and  the 
butler  still  held  their  offices,  and  the  niarHhal  looked  after  the 
royal  stables.  Under  these  officers  the:*  waw  n  whole  army  of 
public  servatit«,  divided  into  their  proper  sections.  The  Mins  of 
the  FiiinkiKh  iiohlex  were  willing  bi  pei'forni  the  services  and  to 
faiiiiliaiise  tliemsclves  with  the  views  of  the  court.  There  weit 
also  a  door-kee))ei',  Oitiai-itm,  and  a  quarter-master,  Alannion- 
ariva.  The  business  of  the  kingdom  was  sepaiHt«*l  into  two 
great  sections.  The  civil  bueineiM  paHse'l  througb  the  bands  of 
the  count  of  the  palace,  the  com^x  i>rdatinu»,  called  in  (ierman 
tlie  Pfnfyraf,  or  count  jMilatine;  the  ecclesiastical  business 
through  the  hand  of  the  chaplain.  He  had  charge  of  the 
eapelta  of  the  imperial  bedchamber,  in  which  the  eappa  or 
mantle  of  Saint  Martin,  which  he  divided  with  the  beggar,  was 
preserved,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  name. 

This  complicated  court  bad  no  fixed  residence,  but  wandered 

with  the  king  fmm  )ialace  to  palace.     The  Merovingian  domain 

lietween  the  Moselle,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Scheldt 

V^tma  ^'^'^    been  added  to  the  [Kissewsioiis  of  the  house 

of  Pepin.  Among  new  acquisitions  weie  the 
crown  lands  of  Lombardy,  consiilernble  possessions  in  Saxony, 
the  property  which  had  belonged  to  the  dnkee  of  Kavaria  and 
Allemannia,  and  many  districts  on  the  frontier.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Charles  was  the  htrgest  Lkiiiled  pi-oprietor  of  his 
empire,  and  on  that  de{)ended  the  magnificence  of  his  coui't 
and  his  predominance  in  his  iliets.  He  paid  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  management  of  his  property,  and  bis  domestic 
economy  was  a  model  fur  the  whole  kingdom,  espei^ially  for  the 
church.  His  chief  palaces  were  <Jompi%ne  and  Kiersy  on  the 
Oise,  Attigny  on  the  Aisne,  Heiistol  on  the  Mouse,  Diiren 
on  the  Boei-;  Aachen,  Metz,  Thionville,  and  Trier  on  the 
Moselle;  Nijmegea,  Ingelheim,  Worms,  and  Spires  on  the  Bhin& 
Charles  also  built  a  palace  at  Frankfort  on  tbo  Main,  and  hq 
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had  many  hunting  lodges  in  iHffereot  forests.     All  these  palaces 
were  centres  from  which  reveDne  might  be  derived. 

After  he  had  subdued  the  Bavarians,  Charles  attempted  to 
secure  peace  in  the  south-east  of  his  dominions,  and  began  to 
attack  the  Avars.  When  the  Lombards  bad  re-  charlei 
moced  from  Fannonia  into  Italy,  the  plundering  attiu^  th* 
Avars,  a  race  closely  related  to  the  Huns,  had  AvarB. 
settled  ID  what  is  now  Hungary,  wfaere  they  formed  a  barrier 
to  relations  between  the  East  and  the  West.  Charles  waged 
against  them  a  war  of  extermination  for  eight  years,  from  791  to 
798.  In  the  first  campaign  he  drove  them  back  beyond  what 
was  called  the  Wiener  Wald,  the  wooded  country  which  sur- 
rounded Vienna.  His  son  Pepin  captured  their  capital  and 
treasure,  conquered  their  lands  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Theiss,  even  as  far  aa  the  Baab,  and  added  them  to  the  Frankisb 
empire  under  the  name  of  the  Ostmark,  or  Elastem  March,  the 
future  Austria.  Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged,  a  new  Saxon 
revolt  broke  out  in  793,  which  lasted,  with  some  interruptions, 
till  797,  and  had  to  be  broken  by  systematic  devastation  of  the 
country.  In  that  year,  Charles  summoned  a  portion  of  the 
Sason  nobles  to  Aachen,  and  made  with  them  a  new  capitulation. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  now  extended  from  the  Eider, 
uhe  frontier    river  of    Denmark,    to   the   Ofauto,   the  ancient 
Anfidus  of  Italy ;  and  the  whole  world  admired 
the    marveltoue    ability   with    which   he   ordered    ^1,,  7;^^^^ 
his  mighty  kingdom  and  swayed  the  conflicting 
interests  of   so  many   different  peoples.      He  endeavoured  to 
meet  the  new  problems  to  which  the  extent  of  his  empire  gave 
rise  by  new  institutions,  one  of  which  had  its  origin  in  Mero- 
vingian times,  while  the  other  was  due  to  himself.    The  misei 
dominici,  who  were  generally  counts  or  bishops,  had  the  duty 
of  travelling  about  certain  districts,  in  which  they  could  bold 
courts,  receive  complaints  against  the  counts,  publish  the  edicts 
of  the  diets,  examine  the  condition  of  the  domains,  and  exercise 
general  control  over  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters.     The  other 
institution     was    the    creation     of    Markgrafen, 
mat^raves,    in     Latin     marchxones    d     ^raefedi    ^* 
limiium,  whose  duty  it  was  to  preiterve  the  peace 
of  Germany  by  an  active  and  well  regulated  defence  of  the 
frontiers.     The  oflice  of  the  margrave  was  to  prevent  sudden 
inroads   of    frontier   enemies,   to   command   the   forces  of   the 
neighbouring  districts, and  summon  the  poptdation  of  the  march 
to   war.      The   manjrave  also  had    the  privilege  of   repjrting 
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directly  to  the  diet,  instead  of  to  the  king,  which  gave  him  a 
certain  independeuce.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Avans,  Chtirles 
founded  an  Avarian  March,  in  the  i^outh-east,  which  bordered 
on  the  Friulian  Maich  to  the  south  of  tlie  Alps.  He  created  a 
Spanish  March  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  established  a  similar 
institution  on  the  frontiers  of  Brittany  and  in  the  Slavonic 
ditttrictH  of  Saxony. 

It  is  scai-cely  to  be  wondered  at  that  Charles  should  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  re-establishing  the  Boman  empire.     He 
Ednoatloti       ^^^   unceasingly   occupied   in    bringing    about  a 
uid  union  between  the  civil  and  eccloBiaetical  culture 

Literatnra.  of  his  time ;  in  order  to  raise  his  people  to  a 
higher  standard  of  education,  he  revived  the  palace  school  and 
the  bishops'  schools.  He  attempted  to  inspire  the  higher  society 
with  a  knowledge  of  Roman  culture,  and  to  give  them  literary 
education.  The  first  gi'eat  history  of  the  empire  dates  from 
768,  In  796,  Alcuin  was  made  ahbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Martin  at  Tours,  and  undertook  the  management  of  the 
schools  in  that  place.  The  degradation  of  the  Latin  language 
was  gradually  stopped.  We  find  in  the  literary  monuments  of  the 
time — the  writings  of  Eginhard,  of  Peter  of  Pisa,  of  Faulus 
Diaconus — a  pui-er  Latinity  than  before.  After  long  neglect, 
the  old  literature  came  to  life  again  in  the  circles  of  the 
Carol ingian  court  and  the  Carol ingi an  church. 

From  the  year  797,  there  was  no  male  representative  of  the 
empire  at  Byzantium.  The  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  eent  the 
Conmatlon  ^^7^  °^  ^^^  Holy  Sepulchie  to  Charles  as  the 
ofCbulea  representative  of  Christianity.  In  799,  Pope 
at  Bom*.  Leo  III.,  driven  out  from  his  bishopric,  applied 
for  assistance  to  Charles  at  Paderborn,  and  Charles  soon  re- 
established his  authority  at  Home.  In  the  following  year,  he 
travelled  to  Italy,  and  on  Christmas  Day,  800,  a  memorable  date 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  ci'owned  emperor  by  Leo  III. 
in  the  church  of  Saint  Peter's.  Eginhard  tells  us  that  the  act 
of  crowning  came  upon  Charles  as  a  surprise.  It  has  been 
suggested,  on  various  grounds,  that  several  of  the  king's 
councillors  had  conceived  the  idea  of  reviving  the  Western 
empire,  but  it  is  probable  that  Charles  would  not  have  deter- 
mined upon  this  step  unless  he  had  first  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  Byzantium.  Negotiations  may  have  begun,  but  the 
pope  made  the  coronation  an  accomplished  fact. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Charles  did  his'  best  to  perform 
bis  religious  duties  with  the  greatest  zeal.     He  felt  that  he 
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was  truly  tlie  head  not  only  of  liia  kingdom  but  also  of  tbe 
Christian  churcfa.     At  the  same  time,  he  strove  to  make  the 
acta  of  his  admiuistratioo  acceptable  to  his  people,    pouoj  ^ 
and  he  never  aimed  at  an  absolute  monarchy.    The    cIuwIsb — 
edicts  which  he  published  with  regard  to  aiminal    Th«  Fendal 
and  civil  law  were  not  only  drawn  up  in  accord-    SyrtMn. 
taxca  with  popular  rights,  but  laid  before  the  "  hundreds "  by 
the  king's  messengere,  and  discussed  by  them  before  they  were 
filially  adopted.     It  was  natural  that  a  government  founded  on 
these  lines  should  develop  into  a  feudal  empire,  and  we  find  the 
essential  principle  of  feadiklism — that  is,  the  performance  of 
public  duties,  depending  upon  and  conditioned  by  the  holding  of 
public  land — developed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  himself. 

In  the  closing  years  of  his  reign,  Charles  withdrew  more  and 
more  into  Aachen,  and  his  palace  in  that  city  naturally  became 
more  and  more  the  centre  of  his  government.  _.  . 
^inhai-d  represents  him  here  as  in  the  midst  aaSsb. 
of  social  and  political  circles,  which  he  impresses 
with  the  stamp  of  bis  genius.  It  is  a  stimulating  spectacle  to 
see  how  this  really  good  and  really  great  man  endeavoured  to 
give  his  government  the  security  and  the  permanence  ami  the 
strength  which  might  be  able  to  inspire  his  rough  and  half 
heathen  subjects  with  new  ideas  of  culture.  A  popular  king  of 
the  old  Qerman  type,  ordeiing  the  administration  of  his  posses- 
sions with  the  carefulness  of  a  wealthy  peasant,  on  the  principles 
of  a  simple  and  natiual  economy,  yet  at  the  same  time  clothed 
with  the  dignity  of  a  Christian  monarch,  he  was  the  last  and 
best  result  of  a  cultivation  which  was  now  tending  to  disappear. 
In  his  court,  the  chiefs  of  the  different  tribes  which  composed 
his  empire  found  the  social  life,  the  natural  splendour,  and  the 
new'bom  art  of  their  own  civilisation,  and  the  clergy  of  his  wide 
dominions  I'ecognised  in  the  emperor  the  head  of  their  united 
church.  The  union  of  conflicting  tendencies  in  the  focus  of  a 
well  organised  imperial  palace,  and  in  a  richly  endowed  per- 
sonality, produced  that  brilliant  society  which,  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  held  the  whole  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  community 
breathless,  and  claime<l  the  admiration  of  the  civilised  world. 

It  is  strange  that  Charles,  with  his  inexhaustible  political 
activity,  had  not  too  clear  a  conception  of  the  unity  of  his  empire 
to  arrange  for  the  partition  of  it  after  his  death.    7},^  g^^. 
But  he  may  have  been  led  to  this  decision  partly    camIdu  to 
by  the  custom  of  the  Franks,  partly  by  the  feeling    tbe  Emplra. 
that  tbe  empire  was  too  large  for  the  strength  of  a  single  man. 
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The  death  of  his  two  soiir,  Charlefi  and  Pepin,  made  the  partition 
impossible  to  curry  out,  and  Louin  of  Aquitaiue  remained  the 
only  heir.  The  death  of  theae  princes  was  a  piece  of  good 
foi'tuDo  for  the  church.  Since  the  Benedictine  rule  had  been 
introduced  into  the  monaxteries,  the  quarrels  in  the  chnrch, 
arising  from  the  differences  between  the  secular  and  the  r^ular 
clergy,  had  begun  to  disappear.  The  church  bad  become  a 
powerful  uniform  organiaition.  Similarly,  the  unity  of  the 
Frankish  empire,  and  its  government  by  one  man,  had  become 
an  article  uf  faith.  When  it  became  certain  that  Louis  would 
inherit  the  whole  of  the  empire,  Charlas  saw  clearly  that  a  well 
organised  church  would  be  the  best  support  of  the  inheritance 
which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  son.  In  the  year  812,  he 
had  the  whole  of  the  church  property  in  his  empire  appraised 
nu»h  n»  ^""^  valued,  and,  in  the  following  year,  Louis 
^^T**  was  recognised  as  his  successor,  and  crowned  by 
Charles  himself  at  Aachen.  On  January  28,  814, 
Charles  died  in  that  imperial  city,  where  the  marble  throne 
upon  which  his  corpse  rested  may  still  be  seen. 

Charles  was  no  great  winner  of  battles  like  Theodoric.  He 
only  fought  in  two  open  fields,  at  Detmold  and  on  the  Haase. 
But  he  was  the  greatest  mayor  of  the  palace  of  the  house  of 
Pepin.  He  was  one  of  those  natures  who,  like  Napoleon,  take 
a  delight  in  administration,  who  derive  a  moral  satisfaction  from 
the  oi'der,  security,  and  permanence  of  their  economical  manage- 
ment. The  great  diffeience  between  him  and  Theodoric  was 
that  the  position  of  the  German  tribes  had  entirely  altered. 
Theodoric  had  regardeil  his  Goths  as  soldiers,  his  Romans  as 
workers.  But  the  Goths  themselves  had  now  become  workers. 
Military  movements  stood  still,  and  Charles  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  people  which  was  mainly  devoted  to  agriculture. 

The  greatness  of  Charles  is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in 
the  complete  organisation  of  his  administration  as  in  the  fact 
that  be  produced  so  many  new  ideas.  He  leaves  the  impression 
of  a  man  who  had  entirely  devoted  himself  to  great  duties, 
and  was  ever  seeking  to  accomplish  new  tasks.  Even  if  the 
immediate  results  of  his  government  may  be  regarded  as  small, 
he  had  an  enormous  moral  effect;  and  the  greatest  result  of 
all  is  that  he  recovered  for  the  German  races  a  fixed  form  in 
their  articulation,  and  that  he  exhibits  to  the  world  the  ideal 
of  a  great  statesman.  He  had  reigned  for  forty-seven  years. 
His  embalmed  body  was  buried  at  Aachen,  seated  on  a  marble 
chair,  dressed   in   the  full   paraphernalia    of    an    emperor,  a 
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olden  book  of  the  Qospels  on  hie  knees,  and  a  golden  pilgrim'tt 
■allet  at  bis  xide.  Tbe  tomb  was  filled  with  preciou.s  spices, 
md  then  walled  up  and  sealed. 

JuBt  after  the  defeat  of  RoucesvalleH,  Cbailes  the  Gi'eut 
beai-d  that  bis  wife  Hildegarde  had  borne  him  twins.  One 
of  tbem  died  in  his  second  yfar :  the  other,  Louis, 
was  destined  fi-om  his  cradle  to  be  king.  At  the  ™^ 
age  of  three,  be  was  anointed  and  crowned  by 
Pope  Hadrian,  in  Borne,  as  king  of  Aquitaine,  and  be  appeared, 
four  years  later,  in  hie  father's  camp  at  Paderbom,  in  Basque 
dress,  sairounded  by  a  train  of  followei'w.  He  was  carefully 
brought  up,  and  promised  to  be  a  worthy  successor ;  but  he 
showed,  as  he  grew  up,  that  he  was  too  much  given  to  att«nd 
to  tbe  advice  of  others,  tbat  be  was  too  sti'ictly  devoted  to 
the  afiairs  of  religion,  and  that  he  wanted  the  decision  and 
the  strength  of  character  to  make  him  a  great  king.  He  was 
absolutely  free  from  vice,  but  be  was  deficient  in  tbe  great 
virtues.  He  was  called  a  Bible-i'eader  and  a  Psalm-singer,  and 
bis  nephew  Uernhard  was  thoiight  to  he  better  suited  for  the 
throne.  Pope  Leo  III.  died  in  June  816,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Stephen  IV.,  whose  first  act  was  to  pay  Lcnis  a  visit  in 
France.  In  October  816,  he  crowned  the  king  and  queen 
in  the  cathedral  at  Reims  with  crowns  which  be  had  brought 
from  Borne.  Stephen  died  soon  after  his  leturn,  and  was 
succeeded,  on  Feln-uary  28,  817,  by  Paschal  I.,  pious,  peace- 
ful, prudent,  and  determined. 

Louis  now  decided  to  divide  the  kingdom,  which  be  diil  not 
feel  strong  enough  to  govern  for  himself,  amongst  bis  three 
sons.  He  associated  bis  eldest  son,  Lothar,  in 
the  government  with  himself,  confirmed  Pepin,  ^^^^^ 
tbe  second  son,  in  the  government  of  Aquitaine, 
and  gave  Louis,  the  youngest,  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  The 
unity  of  the  empire  and  of  the  churcli  was  to  be  maintained. 
Sis  nephew  Bernhard,  the  son  of  his  brother  Pepin,  to  whom 
Oharles  bad  committed  the  government  of  Italy,  was  not 
pleased  with  these  an-angements,  upon  which  Ixiuis  bad  him 
condemned  to  death.  He  reprieveil  bim,  but  cast  him  into 
'pii.son,  and  blinded  bim,  so  that  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 
Shortly  after  tins,  Louis'  wife  died,  and  his  soitow  for  this 
loss,  and  remorse  for  his  treatment  of  Bemliard,  made  bim 
wish  to  abdicate  and  I'etire  into  a  monastery.  But  bis  coun- 
cillors pei'suaded  bim  to  marry  again,  and  he  took  for  his 
second    consort  Judith,  or  Jutta,  the  daughter  of  Count  Welf 
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of  Bavuria,  a  beautiful  but  ambitioutt  woman.  She  bore  him 
a  son,  known  afterwards  as  Charleu  the  Bald.  This  made 
a  new  division  of  the  empire  necessary,  and  Charles,  when 
six  years  old,  was  made  duke  of  Allemanaia.  Also  by  tho 
influence  of  Judith,  Bemhard  of  Barcelona  was  raised  to  a 
higher  position  in  the  court.  The  result  of  this  waa  that, 
in  the  year  830,  the  sons  of  Louis  rose  against  their  father, 
compelled  him  to  get  rid  of  Judith  and  Bernhard,  and,  after 
the  treacherous  negotiations  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
Liigenfeld,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oolmar,  imprisoned  him 
in  833. 

Lotbar  locked  his  father  up  in   a  prison  at   Soissonn,  and 

compelled  him  to  do  penance  and  even  to  abdicate  the  throne ; 

but  the  younger  Louis  disapproved  of    Lothar's  conduct,  seb 

the  emperor  tree,  and  placed  biro  once  more  upon  the  throne. 

Pepin  died  in  838,  and  a  new  partition  became  necessary,  and 

this   so   diminished  the  .share  of  Louis  that  he  took  up  arms 

to  defend  hit^  rightif.     When  a  battle  was  imminent,  however, 

he  hesitated  to  attack  his  father,  and  retired  to  Bavaria,  but 

Death  of         Louis  the  Pious,  worn  out  with  domestic  troublets, 

LoDls  tbe        retired  to  an  island  on  the  Khine  near  Ingelheim, 

Piout.  where  he  died  on  June  20,  840,  aged  sixty-two. 

He  deserves  the  title  of  Pious  which  has  always  been  given 

to  bini,  but  he  exhibits  all    the  qualities,  and  underwent  all 

the  miseries,  of  an  incompetent  ruler. 

Lothar  naturally  regarded  himself  as  the  successor  to  the 
imperial  power,  but  this  was  disputed  by  his  brothers,  and 
Louis  the  German,  as  he  is  called,  and  Charles 
S'verf^  the  Bald  defeated  him  in  841— at  Fontenay,  in 
the  neighboiu-hood  of  Auxerre.  The  result  of 
this  was  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  in  843,  in  which  a  final  partition 
of  tlie  empire  was  made.  Lothar  took  the  title  of  emperor, 
with  Italy,  Provence,  Burgundy,  Trier,  and  the  Ripuarian 
country  as  far  as  the  sea,  together  with  Friesland.  This  gave 
him  a  centml  position,  but  a  kingdom  without  cohesion,  com- 
posed of  conflicting  elements,  which  ha.s  been  a  bone  of  con- 
tention and  a  cause  of  war  in  Etu^ope  ever  since.  Louis 
obtained  for  his  share  almost  the  whole  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Germany  ;  Charles,  what  is  now  known  as  France,  together 
with  the  Spanish  March.  Thus  were  created  France  and 
Germany,  to  contend  against  each  other  as  enemies,  and  a 
middle  kingdom  which  should  be  coveted  by  and  alternately 
belong   to  both.      If   Louis  the  Pious  had  left  two  eons    in- 
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Bteud   of   three,    the  deotioy  of   the   world    might  have   been 
different. 

With  Louis  the  (ierman,  the  ablest  and  most  capable  of  the 
sons  of  Louis  the  Pious,  began  the  line  of  Carolingian  kings  of 
Germany,   which    lasted    till   911.     It  waH  their 
task  to  protect   their   poBsesaions   a|i^inHt   three     qJ™Jt* 
powerful    enemies — the    Norman    Vikings,    who, 
sailing  from  harbours  round  the  Scandinavian  coasts,  attacked 
the  shores  of  France  and  Germany,  and  burned  many  towns, 
such  as  Paris,  Orleans,  Toulouse,  Cologne,  Bern,  and  even  Ham- 
burg ;  the  Slavs,  who  made  continual  incursions  from  the  frontier 
of  the  EIhe ;  and  the  Uagyflrs,  the  inhabitants  of  Hungary,  who 
caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble.     Louis,  who  resided  in  Regens- 
burg,  had  also  much  difficulty  with  his  own  eons,  Karlmann, 
Louis,  and  Charles. 

In  855,  tfae  Emperor  Lothar  laid  down  his  crown,  and  retired 
to  the  monastery  of  Friim,  having  divided  his  empire  between 
hitt  three  sons,  Louia  II,,  Lothar,  and  Charles. 
Charles  died  in  863,  and  Lothar  without  issue  in  ^^^^^^ 
869,  upon  which  an  arrangement  was  made  at 
Mersen,  not  far  from  Maastricht,  in  870,  between  Louis  the 
German  and  Charles  the  Bald,  by  which  the  German  portion 
of  Lothar's  dominions  went  to  Germany,  and  was  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  Trier,  Cologne,  Aachen,  Utrecht^  Metz,  and 
Strasburg.  By  this,  the  Bhine  became  a  German  river.  The 
Emperor  Louis  II.  died  in  875,  the  last  of  Lothar's  male 
descendants,  Louis  the  German  ought  properly  to  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  empire  with  Italy,  Ixit  Charles  the  Bald  contrived 
to  outwit  him,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Fope  John  VIII.,  got 
these  dominions  for  himself,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Italy. 
As  Louis  was  preparing  to  defend  his  rights,  he  died  at  Frank- 
fort, on  August  28,  876,  being  more  than  seventy  years  of  age. 

Louis  the  Gorman's  three  sons,  Karlmann,  Louis,  and  Charles 
known  as  the  Fat,  effected  a  partition  among  themselves,  by 
which    Karlmann    received    Bavaria,    Carinthia,     ThoLat«r 
Bohemia,  and  Moravia;  Louis  Franconia,  Saxony,     Carolln- 
and  Thuringia ;  Charles  Allemannia  and  Rfaoetia.     glans. 
But  a  succession  of  unexpected  deaths  spoilt  all  these  plans. 
After  a  famous  assembly  at   Kiersy,  Charles   the  Bald,  and 
his  wife  Ricbildis,  went  with  an  army  over  the  Alps,  carrying 
with  them  many  treasures.     Fope  John  VIII.  hastened  from 
Ravenna   to  Pavia,  where,   in  August  877,   resolutions   were 
passed  against  the  alienation  of  church  property  and  against 
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placing  it  uoiler  the  feudal  ej'ntem.     But,  when  he  heard  that 
Karlmann,  the  son  and  heir  of  Louis  the  German,  had  invaded 
Lombardj  with  a  large   army,  Chailes  hastened  to  Tortona, 
where   Kicbildis  was   crowned    empress    by    the    pope,   after 
which  she  returned  over  the  Alps  with  the  treasure.     Charles 
remained  behinil  with  the  pope,  hoping  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Prankish  nobles  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  assistance,  but 
when  they  did  not  appear,  fearing  what  Karlmanu  might  do,  he 
set  out  to  join  his  wife,  while  Pope  John  retired  to  Borne. 
Death  of         There  he  beard  that  Charles  bad  died  on  October 
Otiarle*  the     13,  in  a  poor  peasant's  but,  after  he  had  received 
B*^<'-  a  powder  from  a  Jewish  doctor.     He  bad  wished 

to  be  hui'ied  at  Saint  Denis,  but  the  escort  could  not  support 
the  smell  of  his  body,  and  he  was  hastily  put  into  the  earth  at 
a  monastery  near  Lyons. 

Karlmann  now  came  into  northern  Italy.     He  assumed  the 
crown  of  Lomliardy,  and  wished  to  be  crowned  emperor  by  the 
The  Pope        P*>P^  in  Bome,  but  the  pontiff  contrived  to  keep 
and  th*  him  at  a  distance.     John,  not  feeling  himself  safe 

Crown.  iij  {lis  capital  from  the  attacks  of  the  Saracens, 

desired  to  proceed  to  France  and  to  continue  his  negotiations 
with  Karlmann  in  that  country .  But  Louis  the  S(ammerer,  son 
of  Chai'les  the  Bald,  now  advanced  against  Karlmann,  who, 
being  attacked  by  an  infectious  illneKS,  retired  to  Germany. 
John's  rebellious  vassals  hod  shut  the  pope  up  in  the  Leonine 
city,  and  endeavoured  to  compel  him  to  crown  Kallmann.  He, 
however,  escaped,  aud  went  to  Fi'ance,  and,  accompanied  by 
Boso,  the  brother  of  the  Empress  Richildis,  came  to  Compibgne, 
where,  assisted  by  Hincmar  of  Reims,  he  crowned  the  stammer- 
ing Louis  as  king  of  the  French, 

John  remained  in  France  for  a  year,  attempting  to  find  a 
sovereign  who  had  suflicient  capacity  and  devotion  to  the  Holy 
See  to  deliver  the  pope  fi'om  the  attacks  of  the  Saracens  and 
tlie  insults  of  his  smaller  vasitals.  He  was  strongly  tempted  to 
crown  Boso  king  of  Italy.  Boso  van  nothing  loth  ;  indeeil,  he 
poisoned  his  first  wife  in  order  to  marry  Engelberga,  the  only 
diiiigliter  of  I»iiis  the  German.  But  the  princes  of  northern 
Itiily  were  not  prepiued  to  receive  an  ndventui-er  in  the  place  of 
Karlmann.  K.irlmann  himself,  on  his  return  to  Germany,  lost 
his  speech,  and  was  incapable  of  fui-ther  action — dying  in 
880.  His  brother  Louis  the  Young  took  his  place,  and  Louis 
the  Stammerer  died  suddenly  at  Oompii^^ne  on  April  10,  879, 
leaving  behind  him  two  eons  by  his  first  wife,  Ansgard,  Louis 
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III.  And  KarlmanD,  while  a  posthumous  child  was  born  to  bim 
by  his  second  wife,  Adclheid,  who  waa  afterwards  known  as 
Cbai'Ies  the  Simple,  Rnd  lived  till  928. 

Louis  the  Young,  second  son  of  Louis  the  German,  now 
claimed  the  West  Frankish  throne,  but  was  finally  worsted 
by  Louis  III.,  son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  and  died  early  in 
8142.  Uis  youngest  brother,  Charles  the  Fat,  was  crowned 
king  of  Italy  in  879.  Meanwhile  Boso  made  himself  king 
of  lower  Burgundy.  Hugo,  bastard  son  of  Lotbar  II.  and 
Waldrada,  seized  Lorraine  ;  and  the  Kormans  threatened  both 
the  Loire  and  the  North  Sea  coast.  Hence  in  880,  at  Gondreville, 
Ghai'les  the  Fat  met  the  enToya  of  Louis  the  Young  and  the 
West  Prankish  king,  and  concerted  the  overthrow  of  Hugo, 
which  was  achieved,  and  of  Boso,  which  was  prevented  by 
the  departure  of  Cliailes,  in  the  moment  o[  victory,  to  he 
crowned  emperor  by  John  VIII.  at  Rome,  in  881.  Karlmann, 
Charles'  eldest  brother,  dying  the  year  before,  had  left  a  famous 
bastard  son,  Arnulf  of  Carinthia. 

In  882— the  year  of  Louis  the  Young's  death — Loui-s  III. 
died  also,  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  a  fait  from  his  horse, 
and  his  younger  brother,  Karlmann,  was  summoned  to  succeed 
htm.  But  death  was  busy  to  interrupt  the  plans  of  men. 
Hiucmar,  archbishop  of  Reims,  who  had  been  driven  from 
his  cathedral,  and  had  to  take  refuge  from  the  Normans  in 
£pemay,  died  in  December  882,  followed  by  public  mourning. 
Pope  John  VIII.  was  murdered  in  the  same  month  by  con- 
spirators who  found  poison  too  slow  to  effect  their  object.  He 
was  succeeded  first  by  Marinus,  and  then  by  Hadi'ian  III. 
Then  Karlmann  perished,  from  a  wound  received  in  a  boar 
hunt,  on  December  12,  884,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  Charles 
the  Fat  became  king  of  all  the  Franks,  east  ctariBa  the 
aud  wesL  Charles  the  Simple,  a  child  of  four  Fat,  King  of 
years  old,  although  he  was  the  rightful  king  th*  whole 
of  the  West  Franks,  was  thought  too  young  to  E™pl"- 
bold  the  sceptre  of  the  tottering  kingdom.  Charles  the  Fat 
was  now  at  tho  height  of  his  ambition,  and  he  did  his  best, 
by  ciaft  and  <liptomncy,  to  effect  wluit  he  had  not  the  strength 
or  the  determination  to  do  otherwise.  He  murdered  the  Viking 
(iuttfi'ied,  blinded  his  rival  Hugo,  defeateil  the  Normans,  to 
whom  he  had  refused  the  tribute  which  they  hud  received 
from  Karlmann,  and  attempted  to  secure  the  succession  for 
his  natural  son,  Bernliard.  He  was  supported  in  this  by 
Pope    Hudrian,    but  the  pontiff  died  sudderdy  in   June  885, 
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and  waB  succeeded  by  Stephen  V.,  who  was  elected  wttiiout 
asking  the  consent  of  Charles.  And  as  Chnrlea  became  more 
weak  and  impotent,  and  the  nhole  land  was  full  of  trouble, 
and  a  strong  empei'or  was  eminently  necessary,  in  888  fae  was 
at  last  deposed,  and  Amulf,  son  of  Karlmann,  was 
AranUmade  gi^^jt^  tj^g  of  the  Germanw,  and  reigned  till  899. 
Charles  di^  sbortly  afterwards,  and  was  buried 
on  the  iHland  of  Reichenau,  in  the  lake  of  Constance.  Men 
felt  that  the  rapid  succession  of  those  deaths  was  a  sign  of 
divine  intervention  in  human  affairs,  and  tbot<e  who  attended 
Charles  saw  the  heavens  open  as  he  died,  and  believed  that 
it  was  meant  to  show  that  he  passed  to  a  heaven  of  which  he 
was  worthy,  from  an  earth  which  brought  him  nothing  but 
trouble  and  disappointment.  Arnulf  did  not  succeed  to  tlie 
German  crown  without  difiiculty,  because  his  illegitimate  birth 
stood  in  his  way.  He  spent  the  first  months  of  his  reign — 
indeed  the  greater  part  of  his  time — in  Regensburg,  which  was 
at  that  time  the  chief  city  of  itavaria.  He  secured  the  ad- 
herence of  Henry  Welf,  belonging  to  the  most  distinguished 
race  of  southern  Germany,  to  the  disappointment  of  his  father 
Edico  II.,  who  had  his  castles  on  the  Itoden  See. 

In  the  west,  the  kingdom  of  the  Carlings  began  to  break 
up  and  several  princes  asserted  their  independence.  The  most 
Anarehv  in  prominent  of  these  was  Odo  of  Paris,  who,  in 
th«WoiteRi  reward  for  his  exploits  against  the  Normans,  had 
Kingdom.  become  count  of  Paris,  abbot  of  Tours,  and  count 
of  Anjou,  and  bad  been  ci'owned  king  at  Compiegne  by  the 
archbishop  of  Sens.  Fulco,  archbishop  of  Reims,  who  was  the 
rival  of  his  brother  of  Sena,  preferred  the  claims  of  Guido  of 
Spoleto,  and  Guido  hastened  across  the  Alps  to  secure  the 
prize,  but  had  to  retire  to  Italy,  where  he  attempted  to  wrest 
the  iron  crown  from  Berengar  of  Friuli.  Meanwhile,  virtual 
independence  was  secured  by  Alan  of  Brittany,  by  Banulf  in 
Aquitnine,  by  Boso's  son  Lotus  in  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  and 
by  Rudolf  I.  in  Upper  Biu-gundy.  In  Italy,  Guido  of  Spoleto 
succeeded  in  being  crowned  emperor  by  Pope  Stephen  V.  in 
St.  Peter's  Chureli  at  Rome  on  February  21,  SSI,  taking  the 
title  of  Augustus.  But  he  had  neither  power  nor  prestige. 
Benevent«,  in  central  Italy,  set  it-self  up  as  an  independent 
duchy,  reckoning  itself  as  a  part  of  the  Lombard  kingdom. 
Meanwhile,  Arnulf's  determination  to  make  his  bastard  son 
Zwentibald  king  of  Lorraine  led  him  to  intervene  in  the  civil 
war  in  France,  where  first  Charles  the  Simple,  son  oF  Louis 
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tbe  Stammerer  (who  waa  crowned  oQ  January  28,  893),  and 
tben  bis  rival,  Odo,  acknowledged  himself  &  vtisaal  of  tbe 
German  king,  in  order  to  secure  his  asaiHtance.  Zwentibald 
obtoiaed  Loiraine  as  an  independent  kingdom,  but  his  violence 
and  misrule  aiisured  his  ultimate  downfall ;  othei'wise  the  new 
realm  might  have  seriously  weakened  the  German  monarchy. 
In  France,  meanwhile,  on  January  1,  898,  Odo  died,  and  hia 
supporters  then   transferred   their  allegiance   to  Charles  the 

Rudolf    of    XTpper   Burgundy,    however,   and    Berengar    of 
Friuli  still  remained  undisturbed,  and  Arnulf  was  attacked  by 
Svatopluk  the  Slav,  by  the  Normans  in  the  Netherlands,  and  by 
Bemhard,  the  natural  son  of  Charles  the  Fat,  in  Allemannia. 
Arnulf,  however,  showed  himself  a  worthy  sue-      Anml/ 
cessor  of   Louis  the  German,  and  in  tbe  battle     mainUini 
of  the  Dyle,  fought  on  November  1,  891,  defeated      bimMlf  In 
the  Normans  and  returned  triumphant  t«  Ulm.      Qwmany. 
Four  very  distinguished  men  received  ecelesiastical  preferment 
nt  his  bands,  Hatto  of  Mainz,  Saloman  of  Constance,  Adalbero 
of  Augsburg,  and  Hermann  of  Cologne.     Also  the  house  of  the 
Conradins,  descended  from  Alpais,  daughter  of  Louis  the  Pious, 
and  their  rivals,  the  Babenbergers,  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance. 

Arnulf  now  turned  his  ai-ms  against  Svatopluk,  with  tbe  aid 
of  the  Hungarians  or  Magyars.     These  newly  arrived  warriors, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  like  the  ancient     Anniri 
Fartbians,  were  tbe  best  fighters  of  their  time.      w«r« 
They  were  also  assisted  by  the  Cbazars,  a  mixed      with  tha 
race,  comprising  Christians,  heathens,  and  Moham-     Slavi. 
medans,  but  formidable  in  war.     Their  capital  was  Itil,  at  the 
mouth   of  the  Volga.     In  892,  Arnulf   crossed   the  Moravian 
border,   and    attacked    Svatopluk,    but    without    success,    but 
Svatopluk  died  in  894,  and  his  kingdom  fell  to  pieces.     The 
Magyars,  attacked  by  the  Fetscheogs,  who  established  them- 
selves between  the  Danube  and  the  Don,  now  invaded  Moravia 
and  Fannonia,  and,  mastering  the  country  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Theiss,  became  a  metiace  to  Arnulf  himself.     The  Avars 
and   the  Slavic  nations  whom  they  expelled  went  into  Italy, 
<lefeated  Bishop  Liutbold  at  Vercelli,  and  assaile<l  Venice,  but 
were  driven  back  from  the  Bialto  by  tbe  I>oge  Feter.     Attacked 
by  Berengar  on  their  retreat,  they  fought  a  battle  against  the 
Lombards  on  the  Brenta,  and  devastated  their  country.     They 
continued    their    plundering   in   Germany,  and    were  at   last 
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brought  to  order  by  Arpad,  who  is  regarded  an  the  first  king  of 

Hungary.     In  895,  ArDiilf  went  to  Rome  and  was  ci-owned 

emperor  by  the  pope,  Formoeus,  in  April  896,  but  fell  ill  and  bad 

to  hasten  back.     Formoaus  died  immediately  afterwai'ds.     His 

successor,   Boniface  VI.,  only  held  the  tiaia  for  a  fortnight, 

and  Stephen  VI.  had  the  body  of  Formosus  dug  up,  formally 

tried,  and   condemned  to  death,  upon  which  it  was  dragged 

along  the  streets  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber.     His  remains  were 

afterwards  recovered,  and  buried  in  St.   Peter's.     Five  popes 

succeeded   each    other    in    two    years.      At  lost 

t^^"'         Arnulf  died  in  899— it  was  said,  of  course,  by 

poison — and  was  followed  by  his  son,  Louis  the 

Child,  who  wa!i  only  seven  years  old,  and  whoee  chief  supporter 

was  Hatto  of  Mainz. 

The  wenk  hands  of  this  boy  could  not  keep  the  empire  to- 
gether, and  dukes,  who   were  almost   independent,  began   to 
Endoftbe      make  their  appearance.     Zwentibald  in  Lorraine 
Line  of  was  attacked  by  Qebhard,  and  slain  at  the  battle 

LonlitlM  of  the  Meuse  in  900,  upon  which  the  conqueror 
**•""**■  married  his  widow,  Ota,  and  claimed  his  inherit- 
ance. Gebhard  was  attacked  by  the  Conradins,  and  this  brought 
their  enemies,  the  Babeubergers,  the  descendants  of  Count 
Poppo  of  Thuringia,  to  Oebhard's  aid.  But  the  Babenbergen> 
were  defeated,  and  Gebhard  was  killed  by  the  Hungarians. 
Louis  the  Child  was  strengthened  by  his  death,  but  he  died 
himself  on  August  20,  911,  without  distinction  or  reputation, 
and  with  him  the  line  of  Charles  the  Great  pawed  away  from 
the  soil  of  Germany  like  a  mountain  mist,  and  we  enter  into 
ft  new  perioil  by  the  election  of  Conrad  the  Frank  as  German 
king  in  911. 

The  names  given  to  the  later  Curling  kings,  the  Bahl,  the 
Fat,  the  Stammerer,  the  Simple,  are  indications  of  the  slight 
jtttsujot  respect  in  which  they  were  held,  and  both  their 
the  Boyol  qualities  and  their  power  corresponded  to  their 
Power.  nicknames.     After   Charles  the   Balil,  the  i-oyai 

power  depended  upon  the  joint  support  of  the  nobles,  the  clergy, 
and  the  people ;  Ihe  property  of  the  crown  had  been  long  in  the 
h:i.nds  of  the  gi-eat  vas.sals,  and  feudal  investiture  hail  liecomc 
nothing  moi-c  tlinn  a  fuim.  The  power  of  the  Callings  fell  like 
tlint  of  the  Merwiiigs,  except  that,  in  one  case,  it  passed  to  an 
individual,  in  another  to  a  number  of  successors.  In  the 
dukedoms,  margravutes,  and  counties  into  which  their  terri- 
tories were  divided,  royal  authoiity  was  merely  a  sliadow.    They 
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filled  lip  the  whole  of  the  Frankish  empire,  except  Burgundy, 
which  had  become  a  kingdom,  and  the  western  coast,  where  the 
Normans  had  established  themeelvee,  and  each  loid  had  hin  own 
vassal  under  him.  In  these  circumstances,  diaries  the  Simple, 
who  reigned  from  893  to  929,  was  not  able  to  perform  his  duties 
with  vigour  or  success.  At  this  time,  the  leader  of  the  Kor- 
mana  was  Duke  Bolto  or  Boll,  a  man  of  noble  yj,, 
family  from  More  in  Korway,  who,  after  a  wild  Dnoby  of 
life  as  a  Viking,  established  himself  in  Kouen.  Normtndy. 
Charles  determined  to  make  peace  with  the  powerful  invader. 
Accompanied  by  Bobert,  Odo'a  successor  in  the  duchy  of 
Francia,  and  the  bishop  of  Rouen,  he  met  BoUo  at  Saint  Clair 
on  the  Epte,  and  offered  him  the  country  between  the  Epte  and 
the  coast  as  an  hereditary  duchy,  with  suzerainty  over  Brittany, 
on  the  condition  that  he  should  acknowledge  the  king  as  his 
lord  and  assist  in  protecting  the  realm.  Bullo  agreed,  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Charles, 
Gisela.  The  ])eopte  of  Brittany,  however,  resisted  this  arrange- 
ment for  thirty  years. 

The  settlement  with  the  Normans  removed  one  danger,  but  in 
923  Bobert,  duke  of  Francia,  repudiated  Chailes  and  declared 
himself  king.  This  was  more  than  even  Charles  ^^^  of  the 
could  put  up  with,  and,  in  June  923,  he  defeated  Line  of 
and  killed  Bobert  in  the  battle  of  Boissons,  which  CharUi  tbe 
would  have  been  a  complete  victory  had  not  **•'*■ 
Hugo,  the  son  of  Bobert,  escaped  with  a  numbei-  of  followers, 
and,  burning  for  revenge,  which  he  was  not  able  to  execute 
himself,  made  his  brother-in-law  Rudolf  of  Burgundy  king. 
Rudolf  got  possession  of  Charles  and  imprisoned  him  in  Chftteaii 
Thien'y,  while  his  son  Louis  and  his  wife  Edgiva  found  a 
refuge  in  England  with  his  brother-in-law.  King  Aethelstan. 
In  928,  Charles  wa^  allowed  to  escape,  but  was  recaptured 
and  died  in  929.  There  remained  his  sou  Louis,  known  as 
d'Outremer,  from  his  residence  across  the  seas,  and  in  936 
he  was  rect^ised  as  king  by  Hugo,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father  Bobert  as  duke  of  Fnincia,  Louis  being  then  sixteen 
years  of  age.  But  Hugo,  now  called  the  Great,  was  really 
hing  of  France;  the  nobles  rose  against  Louis,  and,  after 
a  number  of  struggles  which  our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  narrate,  he  was  killed  in  954  by  a  fall  from  his 
borse,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  Just  before  his 
death  be  saw  Laon,  Chdions,  and  Beiros  plundered  hy  the 
Hungarians.     He  was  not  an  unworthy  scion  of  the  race  of 
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Charles  the  Great,  but  circumstances  were  far  too  powerful 
for  bim  to  cootrol. 

The  disappearance  of  the  Carlings  ha<l  h  ilisastrous  effect 
upon  Italy.  The  papacy  fell  into  the  power  of  the  robber 
Dflgrada-  knights  of  the  Campagna,  who  called  themselves 
Uooofthe  cousula  or  senators.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
I*P*<JT-  tenth    century,    eight    popes    weie    set   up    and 

deposed  within  eight  years,  until  Sergius  III.  was  able  to 
retain  the  tiara  for  ten  years,  from  904  to  914.  The  lowest 
ilepth  of  the  papacy  was  reached  under  John  X.  (914  to  928), 
who  came  under  the  influence  of  two  women  of  bail  character, 
Theodoi-a  and  her  daughter  Maroua,  who  distributed  the 
honours  and  wealth  of  the  papacy  as  they  pleased  between 
their  favourite  sons  and  grandsons.  John  himself  was  not 
without  merit.  He  obtained  the  assistance  of  Alberic,  a 
knight-errant  of  Lombard  race,  who  married  Marozia,  and, 
on  June  H,  916,  defeated  the  Moors  on  the  Gaiigliano  and 
put  an  end  to  their  incursions  into  France.  However,  Marozio, 
who,  after  Alberic's  death  had  marrietl  Guide  of  Tuscany, 
threw  John  X.  into  prison  and  murdered  him.  She  then 
became  mistress  of  Rome,  took  the  title  of  Patricia,  made 
her  own  son  Pope,  under  the  title  of  John  XI.,  and  tyrannised 
over  church  and  state.  After  Guide's  death,  she  married 
King  Hugo  of  Italy,  who  expected  to  be  crowned  emperor 
by  his  stepson,  John  XI.,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  rise 
of  another  stepson,  Alberic  II.,  who  drove  Hugo  away  and 
became  master  of  Rome,  which  he  ruled  foi'  twenty  years — a 
period  of  thejowest  moral  degradation. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

I.  THE  NOItSEMEN— THE  DANES  IN  ENGLAND,  835-l(M2. 

Wk  have  often  bad  occasion  to  mention  the  Kormtins,  and 
miist  now  give  some  account  of  the  country  from  which  tbey 
came.  We  will  begin  with  the  year  600,  about  yju  So»ndl- 
which  time  the  Ingling  Ingjald  Ildrada  attempted  uatIui 
to  establish  himself  as  orerlord  of  Sweden,  but  Kingdoms, 
failed,  and  fell,  with  all  bin  race.  Ivan  the  Wild  was  then 
elected  king,  and  was  succeeded  by  Harold  U.ildetand,  who 
reigned  over  Iceland,  Scbonen,  and  Gothland,  and  was  the 
mightiest  king  in  the  Korth.  Old  and  blind,  he  was  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  IJravalla  by  hJa  nephew  Sigurd  Ring,  to  whom 
be  had  already  surrendered  Sweden.  Sigurd  Ring  became 
king  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  followed  by  Ragnar  Lodbrok, 
whose  sons,  Bjom  Ironside  and  Sigurd  Snake-Eye,  succeeded 
to  Sweden  and  Denmark  respectively.  The  race  of  the  Ingling 
had,  in  the  meantime,  established  an  independent  kingdom 
in  Norway.  They  had  their  palace  in  Skiringsa,  and  thence 
extended .  their  power  over  Jutland  and  SJeswig.  We  must 
pass  over  many  years,  until  we  come  to  Harold  Harfagar 
(B61-930),  son  of  Halfdan  the  Black,  who  was  a  powerful 
king  in  Norway.  Gorm  the  Old,  who  died  a  heathen,  extended 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  died  in  936,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Harold  Bluetooth.  In  Sweden  we  have  Eric,  who  made 
Curland,  E^honia,  and  Finland  tributary,  and  died  in  885, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Bjorn,  who  lived  till  935,  and  was 
followed  by  bis  son,  Eric  the  Victorious,  the  contemporary 
of  Harold  Bluetooth  in  Norway  and  Sven  Forkbeard  iu  Den- 
'.  mark.  The  foundation  of  the  three  independent  kingdoms 
^of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmaik  maika  the  passage  of 
Scandinavia  from  heathendom  to  Ohristianity  and  the  beginning, 
for  it,  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

As  the  Germans  wandered  by  land,  so  the  Scandinavians 
sought  new  homes  by  sea,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
Vikings,  or   Wieking,  as  they   are   better  called.      This   sea 
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wandei-ing  was  essentially  an  occupation  of  younger  sons,  an 
attempt  to  find   territory  by  those  who   had  inherited  none. 

The  age  of  the  Wickings,  bo  called — it  ie  Kaid — 
TUB  Vikings,  f^^j^  j.j|p.^  [j^^j|.  ^j  attacking  small  Burgs  or  Wicks, 
Ifegan  with  the  ninth  century  and  falls  into  two  periods, 
the  first  when  they  i-etnrned  to  their  own  country  for  the 
winter  after  their  expeditions,  and  the  second  when  they 
effected  permanent  settlemeoto.  This  happened  in  835  in 
IreUnd  and  on  the  Loire,  in  853  in  England  and  on  the 
Seine,  but  earlier  in  Friesland.    The  expeditions  of  the  Wicking 

extended  to  the  British  Islea,  the  coast  of  France, 
t^J*n^ij.     Spain,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  coasts  of  Italy, 

AfncA,  and  Greece.  They  were  known  as  Danes 
in  England,  Basterlings  in  Ireland,  and  Normans  in  France. 
Their  ships  ware  very  small,  and  three  or  four  hundred  were 
I'C^^uired  for  an  expedition.  They  had  a  preference  for  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  such  as  the  Scheldt,  the  Loire,  and  the 
Thames,  where  they  could  barter  with  the  inhabitants.  If 
they  met  with  a  merchant  ship,  they  offered  the  sailors  the 
alternative  of  leaving  the  ship  in  their  hands,  or  being  killed. 
The  most  famous  of  the  Wicking  was  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  the 
SOB  of  King  Sigui-d  Ring,  who  conquered  at  Bravalla.  He 
was  tnll  and  beautiful,  atid  there  are  many  legends  about  him 
and  his  son  Si  ward. 

The  Normans  attacked  France  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Great,  but  their  first  serious  assault  was  in  the  reign  of  his 
successor  and  lasted  for  thirty  years,  and,  at  last,  they  settled 
permanently  in  the  country  and  founded  the  dnchy  of  Nor- 
mandy. In  841,  Wicking  ships  sailed  up  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire,  destroyed  Bouen  and  Amboise  and  beleaguered  Tours. 
Some  ten  years  later,  a  more  serious  attack  was  made  by  Bjorn 
Ironside,  son  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  assisted  by  bis  foster  father, 
the  ten-ible  Hasting.  They  conquered  Nantes,  slew  the  bishop, 
plundered  Bordeaux,  and  threatened  Toulouse.  In  the  following 
decade  their  ravages  became  more  severe,  and  they  had  to  be 
bought  off.  In  the  Iberian  peninsula,  they  invaded  Catalonia, 
plundered  Lisbon,  and  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia.  In 
844,  Bjorn  Ii-onside  and  Hasting  sailed  up  the  Guadalquivir  to 
Seville,  and  defeated  Abderahman  in  a  three  days'  battle.  The 
rovers  pushed  on  to  Africa  and  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  in  859 
entered  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia  and  destroyed  Luna,  doing  the  same 
for  Pisa  and  other  Italian  towns,  and  sailing  as  far  as  Greece. 
In  873,  the  Wicking  began  another  attack  on   Fi'unce,  and 
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were  with  difficultj  repelled  by  OliarleR  the  Bald,  the  Danii^b 
King  Harold  being  their  chief  leader.  In  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Fat  and  Arnulf,  they  took  possession  of  Friesland  and 
plundered  the  district  of  the  Rhine.  They  were  also  attracted 
to  Constantinople,  which  tbcy  called  Micklegard,  and  under 
the  name  of  Varangians  formed  a  body-guard  for  the  Bvsautine 
emperors,  although  they  could  not  altogether  restrain  their 
hereditary  instincts.  The  Byzantine  historians  call  them  "  Axe- 
bearing  barbarians  from  Thule."  They  also  went  into  Russia. 
The  Varangians  had  a  high  reputation  for  bravery  and  fidelity. 
About  the  same  time,  in  the  reign  of  Egbert  (802-839),  the 
Norman  pirates  began  to  lay  waste  the  south  coast  of  England. 
The  chi'onicles  of  the  time  tell  us  that  Almighty 
God  sent  out  swarms  of  cruel  heathen  people  ^EnriSd* 
— Danes,  Norwegians,  Goths,  Swedes,  Vandals, 
Frisians — who  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  laid  waste 
guilty  England  from  one  coast  to  the  other,  killed  men  and 
cattle,  and  did  not  spare  women  and  children.  But  this 
devastation  was  not  continuous,  and  Egbert  was  able  to'  establish 
his  authority  over  the  country.  )'Inglwt'l  twgwn  ti^iftnRoli'lBlifl 
hfli-Hi^lf  jiiHt  nfi  France  began  tn  break  up^  Kgbert  Egi^rt 
repulsed  the  Normans,  and  enjoyed  a  short  period  Kin;  of  all 
of  peace  before  his  death  in  839,  during  which  he  EneUiul. 
wait  able  to  summon  an  assembly  in  London,  to  discuss  the  best 
means  for  defending  the  country  and  also  for  subduing  Wales. 
The  reign  of  Egbert's  son  and  successor,  Aetbel- 
whU,  which  lasted  twenty-two  years,  from  839  to  *™'»"™'- 
838,  was  mainly  occupied  by  fighting  again.st  the  Danes  and 
the  Normans,  who  succeeded  in  establishing  permanent  settle- 
ments along  the  coast,  chiefly  in  islands  such  as  Sheppey,  Thanet, 
and  Portland.  Aethelwulf  was  a  lover  of  peace  and  piety,  but, 
with  the  help  of  his  son,  Aethelstan,  who  was  king  of  Kent,  he 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Normans  at  Ockley  in  Surrey  in  851, 
when  they  had  landed  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  conquered  London  and  Oantorbury. 
But  the  success  was  only  tompoi-ary.  Roric,  from  Friesland, 
crossed  the  Channel,  and  established  winter  quarters  in  Bheppey. 
Aethelwulf  bad  been  first  intended  by  his  father  for  a  priest, 
and  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  clergy.  He  sent  his  youngest 
aoD  Aelfred  to  Rome,  where  he  was  crowne<l  and  anointed  by 
Pope  Leo  IV,  in  653,  and,  two  years  later,  undertook  himself  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  holy  city,  where  he  gave  costly  presents  to 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  of  gold,  precious  stones,  and  splendid 
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robes,  and  made  himself  very  popular.  He  also  founded  in 
Rome  a  Saxon  college,  and  made  amingemeats  by  which  Eng- 
land should  contribute  a  yearly  sum  to  the  Holy  See,  which  was 
the  origin  of  the  payment  of  "  Peter'x  Pence."  Aethelwulf 
stayed  a  year  in  Rome  with  his  son  Aelfred,  and,  on  his  return, 

Cid  a  lengthy  visit  to  Charles  the  Bald,  whose  daughter,  Judith, 
married.  After  the  death  of  his  eldest  son  Aethelstan, 
Aethelwulf  divided  the  kingdom  with  two  others,  Aethelbald 
and  Aethelbert,  who  both  succeeded  him.  Aethelwulf  himself 
(lied  in  856;  Aethelbald,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  in  860, 
when  Weyland,  with  a  crowd  of  Danes  from  the 
^J^^^"  Seine,  landed  at  Southampton,  and,  marching  to 
Winchester,  plundered  that  town  and  the  church, 
and  murdered  the  monks.  Aethelbert  lived  till  866,  when  the 
fourth  brother,  Aethelred,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Wessex,  and 
reigned. till  871.  Kight  kings  and  more  than  twenty  earls,  among 
them  the  two  sons  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  now  effected  a  landing  on 
the  coast  of  East  Anglia.  They  established  a  fortified  camp,  ac- 
quired a  number  of  horses,  conquered  York,  and  became  rulers 
of  the  country.  In  868,  they  went  to  Mercia,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Nottingham,  and  forced  the  English  to  make  peace. 
After  this  they  destroyed  the  rich  abbey  of  CroyUnd,  but  the 
abbot,  Theodore,  hid  his  treasures  in  a  welt,  upon  which  they 
slew  him  at  the  high  altar,  and  burned  the  monastery.  Peter- 
borough and  Ely  suffered  tiie  same  fate.  In  the  winter  of  870, 
Ingvar,  son  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  got  possession  of  Edmund, 
king  of  East  Anglia,  and,  when  he  refused  to  abjure  the 
Christian  faith,  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  exposed  him  to  a 
lingering  death.  Edmund  the  Martyr,  ever  since  reverenced 
OS  a  saint  in  England,  died  on  November  20,  870.  A  Danish 
prince,  Guthrum,  succeeded  to  his  throne. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  new  swarms  of  Danes 

arrived,  under  two  kings  and  four  earls.     Ae^ielred  and  his 

brother  Aelfred  met  them  at  Reading.     By  the 

bravery  of  Aelfred,  they  were  defeated,  and  one 

king  and  five  earls  were  killed,  but  their  repulse 

was  only  temporary,  and  on  May  23,  871,  Aethelred  died  c^  bis 

AtUnd,  wounds.   Aelfred,  the  youngest  son  of  Aethelwulf, 

King  of  now  ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex,  having  been 

We«Mx.  kept  back  by  his  brother,  although  he  had  been 

anointed  at  Rome  eighteen  years  before.     He  ia  one  of   the' 

greatest  kings  that  England  ever  possessed,  and  still  commands 

the  devotion  of  his  countrymen,  who  call  him  the  Great.     He 
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was  chiefly  brought  up  by  his  mother,  Osburga,  and  was  now 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  bad  great  doubts  of  his  com- 
petence to  perform  the  duty  imposed  upon  him,  and  began  by 
buying  off  the  Danes,  that  be  miglit  devote  his  attention  to 
oi^nising  a  defence.  A  respite  of  four  years  was  secured, 
while  the  rest  of  England  was  ravaged.  Then  Wessex  was 
attacked  again.  In  876,  after  a  hard  struggle,  the  Danes  were 
partly  forced,  partly  bribed,  to  withdraw.  But  in  878  came  the 
famous  winter  invasion  which  drove  the  West  Sason  king  to 
Athelney.  Danish  annals  tell  bow,  in  a  battle  fought  in 
Devonshire,  Ubba,  the  brother  of  Ingvar,  and  a  thousand  of 
his  followers  were  slain,  and  the  sacred  banner  was  captured 
on  which  the  three  daughters  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok  had  em- 
broidered the  Baven,  the  bird  of  Odin,  which  flapped  its 
wings  in  victory,  but  drooped  them  in  defeat.  But  Aelfred 
could  do  nothing  against  overwhelming  numbers ;  the  spirit 
of  his  countrymen  was  broken,  and  if  he  had  then  lost  heart 
or  an  enemy's  spear  had  slain  him,  English  royalty  would 
have  perished  from  the  earth  and  our  island  would  have  become 
the  haunt  of  sea  robbers.  Aelfred,  however,  remained  standfast, 
and  it  is  to  this  period  that  the  stories  about  him  which  occupy 
so  Urge  a  space  in  English  hietoriee  belong,  ^gifi.^ 
And  at  last,  in  880,  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  makw 
the  Danes  at  Eddington :  they  asked  for  peace,  Peaoe  with 
and  their  king,  Guthrum,  was  baptized,  and  took  Otttl"™"- 
the  name  of  Aethelstan,  receiving  from  Aelfred  East  Anglia  as 
a  flef,  after  which  a  more  peaceful  time  ensued.  Arrangements 
were  made  by  which  the  eastern  part  of  England  was  committed 
to  the  Danes,  and  a  frontier  established  between  them  and  the 
English. 

Ten  quiet  years  followed,  and  wero  occupied  by  Aelfred's  wise 
government  of  his  country,  but  though  they  left  a  permanent 
effect  and  an  undying  memory,  belong  to  the  history  of  £!ugland 
more  than  a  general  history  of  the  world  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineties,  when  the  victories  of  Arnulf  in  the  Netherlands 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Western  Franks  had  checked  the  inroads 
of  the  Normans  on  the  continent,  new  invasions  took  place  in 
our  island.  Th«  new  comers  brought  their  wives  and  children 
with  them,  aa  if  they  intended  a  permanent  settlement,  an<t 
matters  were  made  worse  by  the  death  of  the  Danish  prince 
Aethelstan,  whose  successor  broke  the  peace  with  Aelfred.  But 
Aelfred  had  so  organised  and  established  the  strength  of  his 
country  that  for  three  years,  with  the  help  of  his  son  Edward, 
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he  wnn  nhle  to  withstnind  tlieir  attncks,  and  mfttters  were  im- 
proved by  the  treaties  which  he  had  made  with  some  of  the 
Welsh  princes,  who  acknowledge*!  him  as  their  soyereign.  So 
Aelfreil  Kpenfc  the  remaining  yeai's  of  hi.s  life  in  comparative 
peace.  At  liist,  aftei-  a  leign  of  thirty  years,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
threii,  he  died,  on  October  28,  901 — one  of  the  best  and  wisest 
kings  who  ever  sat  upon  a  throne. 

Edward,  Aelfred's  eldest  son,  had,  an  crown  prince,  defeated 
the  army  of  the  Dane  Haeston  at  Farnham,  so  that  the  great 
council  of  the  Witenagemot  had  no  heRitation  in 
*  making   him    king    of    the    West  Saxomi;    but 

Aethelwold,  Aelfred's  nephew,  thought  that  he  had  a  stronger 
claim.  He  refused  hU  allegiance  to  Edward,  and  established 
himself  in  Badbury,  and  was  prepared  to  risk  his  life  on  the  issue. 
When  Edward  attacked  him,  he  took  refuge  with  the  Danes,  and 
a  civil  war  broke  out.  But  in  909  the  Danes  were  defeated, 
and  the  old  alliance  was  renewed.  Edward  was  a  worthy  son 
of  his  father ;  he  extended  fais  kingdom,  strengthened  it  by  the 
creation  of  towns  and  fortresses,  and,  having  rivalled  the  glories 
of  Egbert  and  Aelfred,  died  in  924,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
four  years.  His  daughter,  Edgiva,  raanied  Charles  the  Simple, 
and,  fearing  for  her  safety,  fled  to  England  with  her  son,  then 
three  years  old,  who  was  afterwai-ds  known  as  Louis  "  from- 
beyoiid-the-Sea."  A  third  heroic  king,  Aethelstan, 
AeUMUtan.  (jgcen^gj  ^■^^g  throne  of  England  in  92i,  and 
reigned  till  941.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  beautiful 
peasant  girl,  whom  his  father  found  in  a  solitary  hut  during 
the  eha-se  and  made  his  queen.  We  possess  more  legends  with 
regard  to  his  reign  than  trustworthy  history.  He  held  a  high 
place  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  The  Emperor  Otto  L 
married  his  daughter  Edith,  anda{a'ince  of  Aquitaine,  his  sister. 
By  bis  influence,  Louis  d'Outremer  became  king  of  the  Franks, 
and  in  European  difSculties  recourse  was  had  to  his  arbitration 
Battle  of  *°<1  advice.  But  the  great  event  of  his  reign  was 
Bmiuui-  the  battle  of  Brunanburgh  in  Northumberland,  in 

biu|:h.  which  the  discipline  and  valour  of   the  Saxons 

showed  their  superiority  over  the  wild  tribes  of  the  North, 
The  battle  lasted  a  whole  d.iy,  and  was  the  last  decisive 
victory  of  Germans  over  Celts,  tor  in  Aethelstan's  army  fought 
Normans,  Witktng,  and  the  Scandinavian  brothers  Thoralf 
and  Eigil.  Five  Celtic  kings  and  seven  earls  were  killed, 
and  the  battle  is  celebmteil  in  the  poetry  of  both  Sasons  and 
Scan<lin  avians, 
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Aethelstan  died  three  years  after  the  battle  of  Brunanburgh, 
on  October  27,  940,  loved  and  mourued  by  people  and  clergy 
for  his  generoeity,  bis  chivalry,  his  justice,  and  his  _  _ .  . 
good  government.  As  be  had  no  cbildren,  he  ^^ 
waa  succeeded  by  bis  brother  Edmund  (941-946),  The  Danes 
and  the  Scotch  took  advantage  of  the  change  to  renew  their 
attacka,  and  Anlaf  was  summoned  from  Ireland  and  recogniKed 
as  Lord  of  Northumberland.  The  Normans  living  in  Mercia 
and  East  Anglia  joined  bim,  and  Archbishop  Wulfatan  of  York 
supported  him.  For  three  years  England  was  desolated  by 
ware  which  continued  till  Edmund  got  possession  of  the  five 
towns  of  Derby,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Stamford,  and  Leicester, 
Peace  was  made  by  the  mediation  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Anlaf  was  recognise<l  as  king  of  York  on  doing 
homage  to  Edmund  and  being  baptized,  but  rebelled  within  a 
year  and  was  slain.  Edmund  liimBelt  was  killed  at  a  royal  feast 
on  May  26,  946,  and,  as  bis  sons  were  too  young  to  succeed,  the 
crowD  was  given  to  his  brother  Edred,  who  reigned  for  nine 
years  (946-955),  occupied  mainly  with  ware  against  Eric,  the 
son  of  Harold  Bluetooth,  king  of  the  Danes.  At  »i__-j_j 
last  Eric  was  killed  by  treachery,  with  his  two  ^^ 
sons,  but  a  large  number  of  Danes  settled  in  England,  which 
has  left  their  stamp  on  the  country  till  the  present  day.  Arch- 
bi;ihop  Wulfstan,  who  had  assisted  Eric,  was  moved  from  York 
to  the  see  of  Rochester  in  the  south,  and  Edred  was  able  to 
restore  the  monastery  of  Croyland.  When  he  died  without 
heirs,  on  November  26,  955,  Edwy,  the  elder  son  of  Edmund,  a 
youDg  man  of  remarkable  beauty,  was  chosen  king,  and  reigned 
from  955  to  959.  Unfortunately,  he  waa  both  weak  and 
immoral. 

The  reign  of  Edwy  was  distinguished  by  the  life  of  Dunstan, 
abbot  of  Glastonbury,  belonging  to  the  Benedictine  Order,  which 
bftd  shortly  before  been  reformed  by  the  infiuence 
of  the  abbey  of  Cluny.     Dunstan  and  Odo,  arch-    JfJ^^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  set  themselves  against  the 
king,  in  consequence  of  which  Dunstan  was  exiled  and  fled  to 
Flanders.     But    Edwy   fared   no  better;   a    large   portion   of 
England  soon  revolted,  and  summoned    his  brother  Edgar  to 
the   throne.     In   957,  Dunstan  was  recalleil,  made  bishop  of 
Worceeter  and  London,  and  taken  by  I^gar  as  his  . 

chief  adviser.     Edwy  had  to  separate  from  his        gBogu. 
wife,  Aethelgiva,  on    the   ground   of  mnsanguinity,  but  died 
himself  on  October  1,  959,  after  a  short  and  misei'able  reign. 
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Edgar  wais  now  recognised  ae  king  in  the  south,  and  governed  the 
kingdom,  under  the  influence  of  Dunst&n.  He  reigned  happily 
for  seventeen  years,  from  909  to  975,  a  period  always  celebrated 
as  an  age  of  gold.  On  the  death  of  Odo,  Dunstan  became 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  set  himself  to  reform  the  church 
of  which  he  was  the  head.  Edgar  was  of  small  stature,  but 
true  and  courageous.  He  repressed  insubordination  in  Cumber- 
land and  Wales.  It  is  said  that  eight  vassal  kings  rowed  his 
barge  on  the  Dee,  himself  seated  at  the  rudder.  At  the  age  of 
thirty  he  was  solemnly  crowned  by  Dunstan  at  Bath,  establishing 
a  close  union  between  church  and  state.  After  his  death,  his 
son  Edward,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  was  raised  to  the 

™™  ""  throne  by  the  influence  of  Dunstan,  but  he  reig:ned 
only  a  short  time.  On  March  18,  978,  as  he  was 
riding  in  the  chase,  he  stopped  before  the  palace  of  his  step- 
mother, Aelfrida,  to  receive  a  drink  which  was  offered  him,  was 
stabbed  ta-eacherously  in  the  back,  and  was  dignified,  without 
much  reason,  with  the  name  of  Martyr. 

Aelfrida  was  able  to  raise  her  young  son  Aethelred  to 
the  throne,  which  he  held  till   1016,  but  bis  nickname,  the 

AeUwlT«d       "  Unready,"  which  shows  his  weakness  in  council, 

"tbBHu-       shows   also  that  he   was  not  worthy  of  much 

ready"  honour.       For   the   first   ten   years  he  bad    the 

assistance  of  Dunstan,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Archbishop's 
death,  in  986,  that  misfortunes  burst  over  the  kingdom.  The 
Wicking  renewed  their  attacks.  The  most  dreaded  enemies 
of  the  English  were  Sven  Forkbeard  and  Olaf  Tryggveson.  In 
992  Aethelred  attempted  to  purchase  peace  by  the  payment 
of  a  tribute  of  £10,000,  which  was  known  as  the  Danegelt, 
and  lasted,  as  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  people,  for 

Duwelt.  many  years,  ceasing  finally  only  under  Henry  II. 
In  the  year  999,  Aethelred  was  obliged  to 
purchase  peace  from  the  Danes  at  the  price  of  £34,000, 
and  shortly  afterwards  married  Emma,  the  daughter  of 
Richard,  duke  of  Normandy,  who  had  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  Cluniac  reform.  Emma,  who  was  called  the 
jewel  and  flower  of  Normandy,  took  the  Saxon  name  of 
Aelgiva,  and  much  wan  expected  From  the  assistance  of  her 
brave  and   prudent  brother,   Richard   II.      But 

Sj^^l^       Aethelred,  reduced  to  despair,  allowed  liimself  to 

be  guilty  of  a  terrible  crime.     On  November  13, 

1002,  the  night  of  Saint  Brice,  an  attempt  was  made  to  murder 

the  whole  of  the  Danes  in  England,  with  their  children  and 
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their  English  wives,  so  that  Saint  Brice  stands  in  flnglish 
history  as  a  pendant  to  the  horrors  of  St  Bartholomew  in 
the  history  of  France.  Vengeance  was  not  long  in  coming. 
Among  the  victims  had  been  Qunhild,the  wife  of  Jarl  Palligaud 
the  sister  of  Sven  Forkbeard,  who,  being  now  king  of  Norway, 
determined  to  avenge  hiy  sister's  death.  Id  1003,  he  landed 
in  Devonshire,  took  pos^iession  of  Ezeter,  and  laid  waste 
Wiltshire  and  Hampshire.  The  Danegeld  rose  to  .£48,000; 
the  whole  country,  from  Kent  to  Northumbertand,  was  a  scene 
of  murder  and  violence.  A  new  tax  was  levied  under  the 
name  of  ahip-money,  to  build  a  fleet  for  the  protection  of  the 
coast.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  carried  off  on  ai 
Danish  ship,  and,  when  he  refused  to  pay  the  ransom  demanded, 
waa  foully  murdered.  In  1013,  Sven  Forkbeard,  now  an  old 
man,  having  committed  the  government  of  Denmark  to  his 
son  Harold,  sailed  again  to  England,  accompanied  by  his 
son  Cnut,  determined  to  destroy  the  Saxon  kingdom  for 
ever.  He  established  his  camp  at  Gainsborough.  After  many 
bloody  fights,  in  which  he  earned  the  name  of  "  England's 
Devil,"  he  entered  London,  and  Aethelred,  having  collected 
bis  treasure  in  Winchester,  fled  with  his  wife  and  children 
to  the  court  of  his  brother-in-law,  Richard,  in  Normandy. 
But,  hearing  that  Sven  had  died  on  February  2,  1014,  he 
retnrned,  at  the  request  of  nobles,  clergy,  and  people. 

Aetbelred's  triumph  was  of  short  duration.  In  1015,  Cnut 
(generally  known  as  Canute)  appeared  with  a  fleet  of  Wicking 
ships  on  the  coast  of  England,  to  take  possession  Canute  and 
of  bis  father's  kingdom.  Aethelred  hid  himself  Edmund 
in  London,  and  when  he  died  in  the  following  Ironside, 
year  the  greater  part  of  England  fell  into  Canute's  bands. 
But  he  left  behind  him  a  chivalrous  son,  Edmund,  who, 
For  his  bravery,  received  the  name  of  Ironside.  The  Danes 
found  it  impossible  to  capture  London,  and  Edmund  would 
have  saved  England,  as  Aelfred  bad  saved  her  before,  had  he 
not  been  overthrown  by  treachery.  The  decisive  battle  was 
fought  at  Assandun  (Ashdown)  in  1016,  and  Edmund  would 
have  won  had  not  the  ealderman  Edric  fled  with  his  men 
from  the  field  and  given  the  battle  to  the  Danes.  The  two 
leaders  met,  and  detormined  to  divide  the  country  between 
them,  Canuto  taking  the  north  and  Edmund  the  south,  but, 
an  November  30,  1016,  Edmund  was  treacherously  slain, 
probably  by  the  machinations  of  Edric,  and  Canuto  was 
recc^nised    as    king    by    the    Witenagemot    and    the    people. 
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EdmuDd'e  brothers  and  soan  were  excluded  from  the  suc- 
cesBioQ,  and  the  best  of  them,  Edwy,  wiih  put  to  death.  Two 
of  them  found  a  refuge  with  St.  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary. 
Edmund's  brother-in.law,  Uhtred  of  Korthumbria,  was  slain, 
and  his  earldom  was  given  to  the  Northman  Eric.  The 
traitor  Edric  was  soon  executed,  and  East  Anglia  was  given 
to  Thurkil. 

Canute  began  }iit<  reign  well,  and  endeavoured  to  establish 
his  throne  on  a  secure  basis.     He  manied  Emma,  Aethelred's 

widow,  exiled  the  iri'econcilables,  and  made  peace 
^15,  with  the  rest.      He  punished  London  by  exacting 

a  fine  of  ;£10,500,  besides  an  enormous  Dane- 
geld.  His  objects  were  to  establtsb  a  united  government 
in  England,  and  to  convert  Denmark  and  Norway  to  Chris* 
tianity.  He  traversed  England  from  end  to  end,  and  during 
hi.i  seventeen  years  of  reign  sent  out  from  hie  capital, 
Winchester,  laws  which  are  a  mo<lel  of  wisdom  and  justice. 
He  protected  himself  with  a  body-guarti  of  house  carles.  He 
supported  the  church,  and  paid  special  honours  to  Dunatan 
and  Edmund,  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  saints.  In  1026, 
he  made  a  pilgiimage  to  Rome.  An  evidence  of  the  position 
which  he  held  in  Europe  was  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Cunhilde  to  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Emperor  Conrad.  She 
died  early,  "like  a  morning-.star  fading  away  in  the  dawn," 
Canute's  government  of  Engliind  was  admirable.  He  cultivated 
the  wasted  fields ;  he  built  castles  and  bridges,  and  made  roads ; 
he  erected  churches  and  chapels.  Some  of  the  Danes  were 
discontented  at  the  favour  shown  to  the  English,  but  he  put 
them  down  with  a  -strong  hand,  forced  his  old  friend  Thurkil 
to  leave  the  country,  and  dep08e<l  Eric  from  the  earldom 
of  Northumbria.  The  manner  in  which,  in  1028,  he  obtained 
the  crown  of  Norway  by  the  overthrow  of  the  wise  and  pious 
King  Olaf  is  not  much  to  his  credit  He  died  on  November 
11,  1035,  and  was  buried  at  Winchestei-.  He  was  a  mighty 
ruler,  but  was  not  free  from  \inregulate<1  ambition  and  bursts 
of  unrestrained  passion.  Well-known  stories  about  him  tell  of 
his  sitting  on  the  sea-shore  and  biildlng  the  waves  not  to 
appi-oach,  and  rebuking  iiis  courtiers  for  their  flattery  when 
the  sea  came  up  and  wette<l  his  feet ;  and  of  his  rowing  on 
tlie  AochIciI  fens  by  Ely,  and  asking  In  elegtvnt  and  humorous 
verse  that  he  might  dmw  near  and  hear  the  hymns  In  the 
cathedral. 

After  the  death  of  Canute,  there  were  three  claimants  for  the 
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English   ihrone  —  Harold,   his   eldest  son;    HardJcftnute,  bia 
BOD    by  Emma,  who  was  not  yet  of   age;   and  Edward,  the 
son  of  Emma  and  Aethelred.     The  legitimacy  of    Harald  and 
Harold  was  doubtful ;  Hai-dicanute  was  in  Den-    Hardl- 
mark,  weak  in  health  and  a  bard  drinker;  and    Mwnta. 
Edward,  who  was  staying  in  Bouen,  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  to 
land  at  SouUiampton  with  a  band  of  Normans,  while  his  brother 
Aelfred  was  seized  by  Godwin,  Earl  of  Weseez,  and  blinded. 
The  result  was  that  HaroM  was  elected,  and  Emma  had  to  take 
refuge  at  Bruges.     Harold,  however,  died  on  March  17,  1040, 
and  Hardicanute  was  elected  king.     But  he  died  suddenly  at 
a  marriage  feast  on  June  8,  1042,  and  the  ground  was  left 
open  for  Aethelred's  son,  Edward,  known  as  the  Confessor,  who 
reigned  from  1042  to  106fi. 

Edward  was  a  piouH  and  peace-loving  monarch,  who  had  been 
rendered  unfit  to  reign  in  these  stormy  times  by  his  monastic 
training  and  Lis  retiring  character,  so  that  he  fell    .... 
into  the  hands  of  Godwin,  the  father  of  nnmerooa    JiJI^Mor 
sons,  whom  he  placed  in  positions  of  authority  and 
command.     Edward  married  the  gifted,  charming,  and  virtuous 
daughter  of  Godwin  ;  but  the  strictness  of  his  religious  observ- 
ances unfitted  him  for  the  pleasures  of  family  life.     Denmark 
and  Norway  were  lost,  the  one  falling  to  Sven  Kstiitbson,  a 
nephew  of   Canute,    the   other   to  a  descendant  of   St.    Olaf. 
Edward  was  crowned  at  the  cathedral  of  Winchester  at  Easter, 
1043.     His   mother   Emma   was  compelled   to  surrender  the 
royal  treasures  which  she  had  appropriated,  and  to  rettu-n  to 
Bruges. 

2.  THE   KOEMAN   CONQUEST  OF   ENGLAND,   A.D.   1043-1087. 
The  people   of   England  greeted  Edward  with  enthusiasm, 
expecting  to  find  in  him  a  thoroughly  English  king,  but  they 
«rere  disappointed.     Long  residence  in  Kormandy 
had  convinced  him  of  the  superiority  of  French    ^?^J^^* 
culture,  and   indisposed   him    to   submit  to    the 
booriahness  of  the   Saxons.     He    favoured  Normans  in  every 
^y,  submitted   himself   to  the  see  of  Rome,  fur  which   the 
Saxons  had  no  great  respect,  forced  Godwin  to  leave  the  king- 
dom, and  shut  up  his  wife  Eilgitha  in  a   convent.     Godwin 
could  not  put  up  with  this  treatment.     He   took   refuge  in 
Flanders,  while  his  son  Harold  went  to  Ireland  and  joined 
Griffith,  king  of  North  Wales,  in  harrying  the  west  of  England. 
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The  general  feeling  of  the  English  was  in  f&vour  of  Hnxold 
and  Bgftinst  the   intruding   Normans ;   Godwin    sailed   up  the 
Exile  uid       Thames ;  Robert  of  JumiAges,  the  Norman  arch- 
Betnm  at       bishop    of    Canterbury,   was    obliged    to   flee  to 
Oodwin.  Normandy.    Godwin  wasaupported  by  the  Witena- 

gemot,  and  returned  to  his  possessions.  When  the  Normanit 
were  got  rid  of,  the  Saxons  looked  forward  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  national  reign,  but  Archbishop  Robert  stirred  up  Duke 
William  of  Normandy,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Robert  the  Devil, 
to  aim  at  succeeding  the  childless  Edward.  Oodwin  died  in 
1053 ;  Harold  succeeded  him  in  Wessex ;  Tostig,  his  brotiier, 
became  earl  of  Northumberland  in  succession  to  Siward,  who 
bad  conquered  Macbeth,  the  murderer  of  King  Duncan,  and  is 
famous  for  meeting  death  in  full  armour,  with  his  battle  axe  in 
his  hand.  Edward  survived  Godwin  twelve  years,  a  just,  pious 
and  righteous  king,  whose  peaceful  virtues  were  unfitted  to 
obtain  success  in  Uiose  times  of  troubled  war.  Harold,  on  the 
other  hand,  possessed  all  the  active  virtues  in  the  fullest 
measure,  and  had  won  a  reputation  by  his  fighting  in  Wales. 
The  last  act  of  Edward  was  the  completion  and  dedication  of 
Westminster  Abbey  at  Christmas,  1065.  He  died  on  January 
5,  1066,  and  was  buried  in  fais  own  cathedral 
^™^  •'  Edgar  Aetheling,  the  grandson  of  Edmund  Iron- 
side, and  the  only  surviving  mate  member  of  the 
royal  house,  was  a  mere  boy,  and  Harold  was  immediately 
chosen  king. 

Within  a  few  months  the  new  ruler  was  obliged  to  turn  his 

arms  against  his  brother  Tostig,  who  had  been  driven  out  of 

Battl*  of        Northumberland  by  the  exasperation  of  the  nobles 

Stamford        at  his  evil  government,  but  had  recovered    his 

Bridge.  earldom,  by  the  help  of  the  count  of  Flanders 

and  of  Harold  Hardrada,  king  of  Norway.     It  was  necessary 

for  Harold  to  put  him  down,  and  this  was  done  at  the  battle  of 

Stamford  Bridge,  where  the  struggle  continued  for  a  whole  day, 

and  did  not  come  to  an  end  nntil  the  king  of  Norway  had  been 

slain  by  an  arrow  and  Tostig  had  received  hie  death-blow.     No 

sooner  had  Harold  gained  this  victory  than  he  hantened  to  meet 

more  serious  danger. 

William  of  Normandy,  bom  in  1027,  was  full  of  the  spirit  of 
a  Wicking.  His  father,  Robert  the  Devil,  who  was  charged 
with  having  killed  bis  brother,  Richard  III.,  died  on  July 
23,  103B,  at  Kicaea,  in  Bithynia,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem, 
William  being  only  eight  years  of  age.     He  secured  his  position 
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by  m&trying  Mntilda,  daughter  of  Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders, 
and,  on  the  death  of  fJdward,  determined  to  obtain  the  throne 
of  England,  to  which  he  had  no  manner  of  claim 
whatever.     The  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought  on     |?^5|f 
October  2fl,  1066,  perhaps  the  moat  notable  date     ^""•""^ 
in  English  history.     Harold  fell,  pierced  by  an  arrow  in  the 
eye,  and  the  SaxoD8  were  defeated.     During  his  reign,  which 
lasted    till    September    1087,    William    entirely    transformed 
Bngland,  but  the  events  of  it  are  so  fully  related  in  histories 
of  England  that  it  ia  not  necessary  to   recount  them  here. 
We  must  turn  to  the  exploits  of  the  Normano  in  southern 
Italy  and  Sicily. 


3.  THE   NORMANS   IN   ITALY,   A.D.    1016-1187. 

Southern    Italy,    a    scene   of    party    strife,    embittered    by 
treachery,  murder,  and  crime  of  every  kind,  was  disputed  be- 
tween Lombards,  Greeks,  and  Arabs,  and  offered     gtate  of 
a  promising  field  for  any  adventurer  who  could     Sonthun 
stc^  the  ravages  of  pirates  and  establish  some     Italy, 
form  of  good  government.     In   1011,  two  Apulian  nobles  of 
Lombard  origin,  called  Melus  and  Dattus,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  rescue   Bari    from    the  Greeks,  took   refuge  with 
the   duke   of   Capua.     Pope    Benedict   VIII.,    who   wished   to 
put  an  end  to  the  Greek  rule  in  Italy,  gave  Dattus  a  strong 
lortTeBs  on  the  Garigliano,  while  Melus  sought  the  assistance 
of  the  Normans.     In  1016,  fort;  fformau  knights,  on  landing 
at  Salerno  on  their  return  from  Jerusalem,  found     ^, 
the  city  beleaguered  by  the  Saracens,  in  conse-     Honuus 
quence  of  the  refusal  of  their  customary  tribute.     '*  Salwno. 
Borrowing  arms  and  horses  from  the  prince  of  Salerno,  they 
soon  put  the  unbelievers  to  flight,  and,  when  they  returned  to 
their  country,  they  received  an  embassy  from  Salerno,  asking 
them  to  undertake  a  campaign  against  the  Moslems  in  southern 
Italy.     The  ambassadors  brought  with  them  almonds,  oranges, 
sugared   walnuts,    silken   robes,   arms  and    trappings  covered 
with   gold — evidences   of   the  richness  of  the   country — and 
the  invitation  was  accepted.     Two  hundred  and  fifty  Norman 
knights  crossed  the  Alps,  and  met  with  a  warm  welcome.     They 
came  to  Rome,  and  the  pope,  seeing  their  size  and  prowess, 
determined    to  employ   them   against  the   Byzantine   Greeks^ 
and  introduced  them  to  Melua,  who  was  established  in  Capua. 

In    May    1017,   they  defeated    the   Gi-eeks  at  Fortore  and 
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acquii'ed  all  the  countr3r  ae  far  as   Trani.     Afterwardu   they 

suffered  reverses,  being  defeated  by  the  Greeks  at  Cannae  in 

Anna.  1019;  but  in  1027,  one  of  their  leaders,  Ranulf, 

fggjid^ was  able  to  establish  an  independent  power  in 

Th«  Funil;  AverBa.  New  swarms  of  Normans  came  in,  con- 
of  Bante-  gpicuous  among  them  being  the  ten  valiant  Bona 
'"'•■  of    Tancred    of    Hauteville,    who — leaving    two 

brothel^  to  look  after  their  aged  father  and  continue  the  family 
in  France — joined  one  after  another  in  the  Italian  enterprise. 
William  "the  Iron  Arm,"  Drogo,  Humfrey,  Koger,  a  band- 
some  man  of  mighty  stature,  and  Robert  Guiscard  a  clever 
intriguer,  were  the  most  famous,  and  the  Greeks  determined  to 
make  use  of  them  for  driving  the  Saracens  out  of  Sicily.  In 
103S,  accordingly,  they  went  there  in  tbe  service  of  the 
Catapan.  The  Saracens,  led  by  eunuchs,  were  defeated ; 
Measina  waa  taken ;  the  emir  of  Syracuse  fell  under  the  lance 
of  Iron  Arm  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  tbe  whole  of  the  island 
acknowledged  the  rule  of  tbe  Byzantine  emperor.  But,  dis- 
gusted by  tbe  scurvy  treatment  which  they  received  from  their 
employers,  tbe  Normans  returned  to  Aversa,  determined  to  repay 
tbemselvea  by  new  conquests.  The  Catapan,  who  now  opposed 
them,  was  defeated  at  the  well-known  Cannae,  and  tbe  Normans 
gained  possession  of  Melfi,  which  became  a  point  of  departure 
for  future  enterprises.  Between  1040  and  1043,  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  Tar&nto,  Otranto,  Bi  indisi,  and  Bari ;  and 
William,  the  Iron  Arm,  took  the  title  of  Count  of  Apulia.  Three 
years  later  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Drogo. 

However,  Pope  Leo  IX.  set  himself  against  them,  and 
Argyros,  the  son  of  Melus,  bad  Drogo  murdered  in  a  church. 
His  place  wa.^  taken  by  his  brother  Humphrey.  Tbe  Emperor 
Henry  III.  crossed  tbe  Alps  with  a  small  aimy,  and  the 
Normans  offered  to  become  vassals  of  the  pope,  but  Leo 
insisted  on  their  leaving  Italy.  They  would  rather  die  at  the 
hands  of  tbe  enemy  than  return  to  Normandy  disgraced.  They 
succeeded  in  winning  the  battle  nf  Civitella  in  1053,  in  which 
the  pope  was  taken  prisoner.  Then  Leo  determined  to  invest 
them  with  the  feudal  possession  of  all  the  lands  which  they 
had  wrested  fiom  tbe  lireeks  and  Snracens,  and — having  thus 
made  them  bis  vassiila — he  returned  to  Monte  Casino,  where  he 
died  in  the  following  year. 

In  1056  Humphrey  died,  and,  as  the  sons  whom  he  left 
behind  him  were  of  tender  age,  Bobert  Guiscard,  their  uncle, 
was  made   count  of    Apulia.      He    possessed    in    tbe    fullest 
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measure  the  qualities,  both  good  and  bad,  which  had  raiBed 
the  Normans  to  power  in  Italy.  He  made  friends  with  the 
church,  and  showed  such  respect  to  Pope  Nicholas 
II.,  in  the  synod  of  Melfi,  that  he  persuaded  0^1,,;^^. 
him  to  withdraw  the  ban  which  had  been 
laid  upon  him,  to  renew  the  feudal  possession  of  his  lands, 
and  to  make  him  duke  instead  of  count  of  Apulia.  The 
Normans  did  him  homage  as  "  Robert,  duke  by  the  grace 
of  God  and  St.  Peter."  Well  did  he  deserve  the  name  of 
Itobert  Wiseacre.  He  spent  four  years  in  conquering  his 
dukedom,  in  reducing  the  Lombard  princes,  in  driving  the 
Greeks  out  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  in  getting  possession  of 
Taranto,  Obranto,  Trojn,  and  other  places,  and  he  was  not 
master  of  Bari,  the  last  Byzantine  possession,  till  1071.  In 
the  meantime  his  brother  Roger,  the  young  and  beautiful, 
had  been  conquering  Sicily  for  himself  from  the 
Arabs,  the  pope  assisting  him  with  the  present  ^^S"* 
of  a  consecrated  banner.  The  enterprise,  which 
began  in  1062,  achieved  its  first  great  success  two  years  later 
in  the  conquest  of  Palermo;  but  Syracuse  did  not  fall  till 
1085,  Girgenti  tilt  1087,  or  Enna,  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  till  1090.  Not,  content  with  bis  conquests  in  Italy, 
Itobert  Wiseacre  determined  to  cross  the  Ionian  Sea  and  to 
attack  the  Byzantine  emperor  in  his  own  country.  Alexius 
Comnenus,  with  his  Norman  Varangians,  was  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  Durazzo  in  June  1081,  and  the  city 
of  Durawo  was  captured,  after  which  Robert  J^JJJ^' 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly, 
approached  Salonica,  and  made  the  emperor  tremble  in  Con- 
stantinople. He  was,  however,  recalled  by  Pope  Gregory  VI!., 
leaving  his  son  Boemund  to  continue  his  work  in  Thessaly. 
After  many  more  adventures  and  exploits,  which  cannot  be 
recounted  here,  he  died  in  the  island  of  Kephallenia  in  July 
1085,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  is  buried  at  Venusia,  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Horace. 

The  sons  of  Robert,  Boemund  and  Roger,  after  some  disputes, 
divided  their  father's  dominions  between  them,  Roger  taking 
Apulia  and  the  title  of  duke,  Boemund  Taranto 
with  a  portion  of  Calabria.     Boemund  took  part    ^^^i^' 
in  the  first  crusade,  became  prince  of  Antioch, 
but  died  at  Taranto  in   1111.     The  family  of  Guiscard  came 
to  an   end    with    William,  son    of   Roger,  but   in    the   island 
Koger  II.,  son  of   Guiscard's  brother  Koger,  became  king  of 
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Sicily  Rod  Apulia  in  1127,  and,  on  Chrigtmaa  Day,  1130, 
the  anti-pope,  Anacletua  II.,  allowed  him  to  be  crowned  in 
Palermo  aa  king  ot  Naples  and  Sicily,  on  the 
Jf^SlT*  **"^'i'*'*">  t''**  !•*  became  a  vassal  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  recognised  the  right  of  the  pontiff  to 
Benerento.  On  the  other  hand,  Pope  Innocent  II.  placed  the 
Xormaua  under  the  ban  of  the  chiu-ch,  and  called  the  Oerm&n 
Emperor  Lothar  into  the  field  against  them,  but  in  1139 
Innocent  changed  his  miud  and  recognised  Roger  as  king 
of  Sicily  and  duke  of  Apulia.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  Robert 
occupied  Malta,  acquired  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  besieged  Corfu, 
robbed  Athens,  Thebes,  an<l  Goriuth  of  their  costly  treasures, 
and  even  attacked  the  imperial  palace  at  Constantinople,  until 
be  waa  driven  bark  by  the  fleet  of  the  Emperor  Manud,  who 
sent  his  admiral,  Palaeologus,  to  recover  southern  Italy  for 
his  crown,  an  enterprise  which  signally  failed.  When  Roger 
died  in  1154,  he  left  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  a 
position  of  prosperity,  founded  on  a  peaceful,  just,  and  orderly 
government  which  was  not  equalled  by  any  other  state  in 
Italy.  Palermo  and  Amalfi  vied  with  Venice  and  Pisa  in 
commercial  prosperity.  Medicine  and  science  were  studied 
at  Palermo,  and  taw  at  Amalfi  and  Naples,  with  a  success 
which  in  not  forgotten  in  our  own  day. 

William,  the  son  and  succeusor  of  Roger  IX,  spent  the  eleven 

years  of  his  reign  in  the  idle  sensuality  of  an  Eastern  sultan, 

Endoftha      which  earned  him  the  name  of  the   "Wicked," 

Korman  while  George  Majo,  son  of  a  merchant  of  Ban, 

Line  in  acted    as    his   grand    vizier.     His   court  became 

Sidly.  orientalised,  with    its    harem   and  its    eunuchs. 

His  son,  William  II.,  who  reigned  from  1166  to  1189,  revived 

the  power  of  the  crown  by  his  youth,  beauty,  and  innocence. 

Party   strife  was  suppressed,   unjust  laws  were  repealed,  and 

Sicily  enjoyed  with  him  a  short  period  ot  peace  and  prosperity. 

The   people   of  Sicily  and  Apulia  long  regarded  the  reign  of 

William  III.  as  a  golden  age.     He  left  no  children,  and  his 

dominions  passed  to  the  German  family  of  the  HohenstauffeDS, 

for,  in  1 186,  Constance,  daughter  of  Roger  II.,  heiress  of  the 

Korman   possessions   in    Italy,  married    in  Milan,  with  great 

festivities,  the  son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  afterwards  Henry 

VI.,  who  was  then  twenty-one  years  old,  ten  years  younger 

than  his  bride. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   EMPIR8  HESTORKD— HBNRY  THE   FOWLER, 
A,D.  919-B3G:  OTTO   I.,  A.D.  936-973. 

Tbe  Emperor  Conrad  I.  (911-918)  was  a  prince  with  all  the 
knightlj  virtues,  dignified  and  magnificent,  generous,  affectionate, 
and  of  cheerful  manner,  but  the  task  which  was  set 
before  him  was  more  than  he  could  accomplish :  j^^  *** 
indeed,  his  domains  did  not  afford  a  sufficiently 
large  foundation  on  which  to  rest  the  royal  authoiity.  Even 
Henry  of  Saxony,  the  son  of  the  Otto  who  retire<l  in  his  favour, 
would  not  acknowledge  his  authority,  and  resolved  to  resist 
him  by  force.  The  Danes,  Slavs,  and  Magyars  made  in- 
cursions  into  his  realm  from  different  sides,  the  worst  of  all 
being  the  Magyars,  who  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Saale  and  the 
Weaer.  Conraid  died  on  December  27,  918,  and,  when  he  saw 
his  end  approaching,  he  persuaded  his  brother  Eberhard  to 
renounce  the  succession  and  to  submit  to  Henry  of  Saxony,  the 
head  of  the  rival  house.  He  said  to  his  brother :  "  We  have 
many  who  are  true  to  us,  and  a  great  people  who  follow  us  into 
war :  we  have  castles  and  arms ;  in  our  hands  are  crowns  and 
Hceptres.  But  we  have  not  the  faculty  of  governing,  and  we 
have  no  luck.  Luck  and  the  power  of  governing  belong  to 
Henry :  the  future  of  the  empire  is  with  the  Saxons.  Take, 
then,  the  royal  emblems,  with  the  king's  mantle,  the  sword,  and 
the  crown  of  our  ancient  monarchs  ;  go  to  Henry,  and  mnke  thy 
peace  with  him  as  a  friend."  Eberhard  did  as  he  was  advised, 
and  the  spot  is  still  shown  in  Quedlinburg  where  the  momentous 
interview  took  place. 

The  kings  and  emperors  of  the  Saxon  house,  also  known  as 
the  Liudolfings,  from  Liudolf  their  founder,  reigned  in  Ger- 
many for  just  on  a  hundred  years,  from  919  to    The  Saxon 
1024.    They  included  two  Henrys  and  three  Ottos.    Empcnira — 
Henry  I.,  called  the  Fowler,  because  he  was  fond    Hemy  the 
of  going  after  birds,  was  acknowledged  as  king  by    Fowler, 
the  magnates  of  the  empire  at  Fritzlar  in  Hesse  in  919.     He 
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was  at  fii-flt  receive*)  only  by  the  Saxonfl  ami  the  Franks,  but  in 
the  following  year  he  was  recognised  by  the  dukes  of  Bavaria 
and  Swabia  as  their  feudal  superior.  lie  refiii^ed  to  be  crowned, 
and  called  himself  "  King  by  the  Grace  of  God."  Lorraine  was 
at  (ivKt  left  to  Ciiarleii  the  Simple,  but  in  925  Henry  got  poetieiision 
of  it,  fii'Bt  defeating  and  capturing  its  duke,  Giselbert,  and 
then  making  him  his  son-in-law  and  friend.  Uenry  used  hia 
royal  power  with  great  wisdom  and  moderation.  His  desire 
was  to  be  rather  the  head  of  a  confederation  than  the  despotic 
ruler  of  a  motley  empire.  He  said  :  "  As  the  circle  of  the  ci'own 
unites  in  itself  the  bright  jewels,  and  is  thus  the  most  magnifi- 
cent emblem  of  earthly  power,  so  the  royal  authority  should 
include  in  itself  all  German  lands  without  destroying  their 
individual  life.  Let  each  part  preserve  its  own  tradition,  and 
order  itself  after  its  own  taws  and  customs.  Let  a  duke  guide 
and  lead  in  war,  a  duke  whom  counts  and  nobles  are  bound  to 
follow  in  war  an<l  obey ;  let  him  hold  parliaments  to  appease 
strife  and  quarrels  in  the  country ;  let  the  poor  and  the  oppressed 
find  defence  and  support  with  him  ;  let  him  protect  the  churches, 
uphold  the  land's  peace,  and  defend  the  fi-ontiei-  against  the 
invading  foe ;  as  the  dukes  stand  over  the  sevei'al  races  in  the 
empire,  so  let  the  king  f^tand  high  over  all  people  and  all  lands 
of  the  empire,  the  supreme  judge  and  general  of  the  whole 
people,  the  last  resource  of  the  atHicteil  and  the  oppressed,  the 
final  protector  of  the  church." 

In  the  year  924,  when  Henry  had  been  five  years  on  the 
throne,  the  Hnngariana  made  an  invasion,  which  extended  as 
The  f**'  ^  Saxony.     Wherever  they  came  the  country 

Hnugariau  was  laid  waste ;  the  monasteries  and  the  churches, 
InTBaioni.  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  peasants,  were  destroyed 
by  fire — old  and  young,  men  and  women,  were  slaughtered.  The 
march  of  the  euemy  could  be  traced  by  the  fire  and  smoke  which 
accompanied  it ;  men  hid  themselves  in  the  depths  of  the  woods 
and  in  the  tops  of  mountains  and  in  the  rocks.  Henry,  unable 
to  make  head  against  them  with  his  scanty  cavalry,  took  refuge 
in  his  castle  of  Goslar  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  them. 
On  the  payment  of  a  yeai'ly  tribute,  they  agreed  to  leave  the 
country,  and  for  nine  years  Henry  had  leisure  to  strengthen 
his  defences.  In  those  days,  the  Saxons  lived  either  in  large 
farms  or  in  open  villages,  acconling  to  the  custom  of  their  fore- 
fathers ;  the  only  towns  were  those  the  Romans  had  built  on 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  and  these  were  mostly  in  ruins. 
The  centres  of  population  in  Saxony  were  the  palaces  of  th^ 
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kinjr,  the  castlen  of  the  noblex,  fin<l  the  "liberties"  attnched  to 
the  dwellings  of  biKhop>s,  priests,  and  monkis.     Henry  did  his  beat 
t-o  create  towns  round  all  ponHible  centreN,  and  to 
build  fortresses  on  the  frontiers.     Quedlinburg,       T^tj 
Goalar,  and    Merseburg  owe  their  origin  to  his 
wisdom,  the  last  being  a  barrier  against  the  Slavs,     He  ordered 
that  every  ninth  man  should  move  from  the  country  into  the 
towns ;  that  the  third  part  of  all  produce  should  be  taken  there ; 
and  that  all  trials,  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  commercial 
transactions  should  go  on  inside  tbe  walls.    Meissen  on  the  Elbe 
was  fortified  to  spread  German  culture  among  the  Slavic  Serbs 
in  the  Lausitz,  so  that  Henry  well  deserved  the  name  of  the  town- 
builder.     He  also  taught  the  Saxons  to  fight  more  on  horseback. 

In  928,  when  four  years  had  been  spent  in  these  reforms,  be 
Bubdued  the  Havellers,  a  Slavonic  race  on  the  Havel  and  the 
Spree,  and  made  their  capital  X^ebus  and  their 
whole  land  tributary.  With  the  help  of  the  J^"^^ 
Bavarians,  he  subjected  the  Bohemians  to  his 
authority.  It  is  said  that  in  the  battle  of  Lenzen  on  the 
Elbe,  fought  in  929,  he  killed  20,000  Wends,  and  for  ever  broke 
their  power,  which  certainly  seems  an  exaggeration.  It  should 
b  r  mentioned  tbut  Wend  is  not  the  appellation  of  a  nation  or 
of  a  race,  bnt  is  a  name  given  by  Teutons  to  Slavs,  wherever 
they  come  into  contact,  just  as  Welsh  is  a  name  given  by 
Teutons  to  Kelts.  These  Wends  were  generally  ijioffensive, 
bard-working  people,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  heathens, 
and  it  is  distressing  to  read  how  they  were  treated  by  German 
conquerors  like  Cliarles  the  Gi-eat  and  Henry.  The  ill-feeling 
genei-ated  in  those  days  by  tliese  ci'Uelties  has  never  died  out, 
and  explains  the  antagonism  between  the  Slavs  and  the  Teutons 
at  the  present  time. 

The   time    had    now    come    for    taking    vengeance  on    the 
Hungarians ;  the  tribute  was  refused,  and  when  they  attempted 
to  enforce  it  by  arms  they  were  entirely  defeated     jt^t^^t  of 
on  Mai'ch  15,  934,at  Itiaile,  in  theGolden  Meadow,     theHnn- 
now  repi-esented  by  Merseburg.     Henry  also  de-     gariwu. 
feated  tiorm,  king  of  Denmai'k,  and  re-established  the  mark  of 
Schleswig,  which  had  first  \teea  formed  by  Charles  the  Great. 
He  was,  indeed,  the  great  creator  of  marks  or  frontier  districts 
— tbe  Altmark  or  the  Koi'dmark,  the  mark  of  Meissen,  and 
between  the  two  the  Ostmark,  afterwards  known  as  the  Lausitz, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned.     Having  accomplished  all 
these  labours  before  he  was  sixty  years  old,  he  was  struck  by 
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paralyeis  while  he  v&s  huntiag  at  Botfeld  ia  the  Harz,  and 
never  thoroughly  recovered.  He  Hummoudd  the  grandees  ot» 
the  kingdom  to  Erfurt  in  936,  and  there  presented  to  them 
hia  son  Otto  as  his  heir.  He  then  returned  to  Memleben  on 
the  TJnstrut,  in  the  Golden  Meadow,  where  he  bad  another 
stroke.  He  kripw  tliat  his  end  was  near,  and  said  to  his  wife : 
"  My  dear  faithful  wife,  I  thank  God  that  I  am  dying  before  you. 
You  have  often  softened  my  wrath,  given  me  good  advice,  and 
induced  me  to  pardon  offenders.  I  thank  you,  and  commend 
you  and  our  children  to  Almighty  God,"  She  went  into  the 
church  to  pray,  and  while  she  was  on  her  knees  heard  a  cry, 
which  told  her  that  the  king  was  dead.  Thus,  on  July  2, 
936,  passed  away  the  greatest  ruler  of  his  time,  inferior  to  none 
in  body  or  mind.  But  he  left  behind  him  a  son  greater  even 
than  himself.  He  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church  of  Quedlin- 
burg,  which  he  had  founded. 

Henry  left  three  sons  besides  Otto— Than  kniar,  son  of  Hatbe- 
burg,  Henry,  later  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Bruno,  later  arch- 
Coronation  bishop  of  Cologne.  But  Otto  seemed  the  most 
of  Otto  tho  promising,  and  his  mother,  Mathilde,  worked  for 
Oraat.  him,  so  that,  when  he  was  recommended  by  his 

father  for  the  thixiue,  the  Franks  and  Saxons  had  no  doubt  about 
choosing  him,  which  was  done  in  a  very  formal  manner.  He 
was  crowned  in  the  cathedml  of  Aachen  by  the  archbishop  ot 
Main;;,  the  metropolitan,  assisted  by  the  archbishops  of  Trier 
and  Cologne,  these  three  becoming  eventually  the  three  eccle- 
siastical electors  of  the  emperor.  We  find  also  the  lay  electors 
performing  for  the  first  time  their  special  functions  at  the  cere- 
mony. Duke  Giselbert  of  Lorraine,  in  whose  domain  Aachen 
was  situated,  acted  as  chamberlain,  and  bad  the  general  direction 
of  the  festival ;  Eberhard,  duke  of  Franconia,  as  seneschal, 
arranged  the  table ;  Hermann,  duke  ot  Swabia,  performed  the 
office  of  butler ;  and  Aruulf ,  duke  of  Bavaria,  as  marshal,  looked 
after  the  cairiages  and  superintended  the  arrangements  of  the 
stables.  The  coronation  took  place  on  August  8,  938.  Otto 
was  a  worthy  successor  to  hia  father,  in  whose  footsteps  be  trod. 
He  reduced  the  proud  nobles  to  obedience,  and  established  the 
unity  of  the  empire.  He  conquered  his  enemies  to  the  east  and 
the  north,  and  preached  Christianity  to  them.  He  subdued  the 
Hungai'ians,  and  brought  their  invasions  to  an  end.  He 
restored  the  splendour  and  prestige  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
and  deserved  the  name  which  English  writers  have  generally 
accorded  to  him  of  Otto  the  Great. 
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At  the  same  time,  his  elevation  to  the  impeiial  throne  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  did  not  pass  without  jealousy  and  opposition. 
Eberliard,  the  duke  of  the  Franks,  raised  the 
Gtandard  of  revolt,  assisted  by  Thankmar,  and  civil  mjj^'" 
war  broke  out  in  Hesse  and  Westphalia.  But  the 
Eresburg  was  stormed,  and  Thankmar  was  slain  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  where  be  bad  taken  refuge.  Eberhard  was  punished 
by  a  short  banishment.  In  the  year  before  this  (937),  huge 
borde.s  of  Hungaiians  liad  invaded  Saxony  by  way  of  Fi'ancoiiia. 
They  were  beaten  back  by  Otto,  and  when  he  followed  them 
they  retreated  towards  the  west  and  laid  waste  the  nortliem 
half  of  France  as  far  as  the  Loire.  Otto's  brother  Henry  now 
rose  in  arms  against  him,  and  received  large  support.  He  allied 
himself  with  the  ungrateful  Eberhard,  who  was  still  thirsting 
for  revenge,  and  with  the  ambitious  Qiselbert  of  Lorraine, 
Otto's  own  brother-in-law,  who  was  anxious  to  turn  his  duchy 
into  an  independent  kingdom.  Louis  IV.,  king  of  France, 
called  also  Louis-from-beyond-the-Sea,  or  Louis  d'Outremer, 
from  having  been  educated  in  England,  also  took  part  in 
the  enterprise.  Twice  did  Henry  bring  his  brother  into  great 
straits,  but  we  are  told  by  Nithard,  his  historian,  that  the  pious 
emperor  took  refuge  in  prayer,  and  sought  assistance  from  One 
by  whom  it  was  not  refused.  At  the  battle  of  Biethen  on  the 
Bhine,  not  far  from  Xanten,  Otto  gained  a  victory  over  his 
opponents ;  Eberhard  and  Giselbert  fled,  and  were  surprised  by 
Count  TJdo  and  Count  Conrnd  Shortpole,  after  they  had  been 
again  defeat»l  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Andernach.  Eberhard 
died  of  his  wounds,  and  Giselbert  was  di-owned  in  an  attempt 
to  swim  across  the  Rhine,  and  his  body  was  never  recovered. 

Henry  was  now  compelled  to  submit  to  his  victorious  brother, 
who  magnanimously  pardoned  him.  But  soon  afterwards,  with 
great  ingratitude,  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Frederick, 
archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  some  other  discontented  nobles.  They 
formed  a  plot  for  murdering  Otto  during  the  Easter  festival  at 
Quedlinburg.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered  in  941,  and  the 
ringleaders  were  put  to  death.  The  archbishop  was  imprisoned 
at  Fulda,  while  Henry  fled,  and  disappeared  for  a  time  from  the 
Bight  of  men.  In  this  seclusion  he  seems  to  have  realised  bis 
wickedness,  and  sought  pardon  of  his  brother,  who  promised 
to  do  him  no  injury.  He  was  first  brought  to  Otto's  palace  at 
Ingelheim,  and  placed  under  arrest.  Escaping  from  this  con- 
finement, he  went  to  the  cathedral  at  Frankfort,  where  Otto 
yr&a  keeping  his  Christmas  festival,  and,  clad  in  a  hair-cloth 
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dresH,  with  Ihh  feet  bare,  threw  himself  at  his  brother's  kneefi 
and  embraced  him.  From  thia  time  forth,  the  concord  of  the 
brothers  waa  never  again  disturbed. 

But  Otto  was  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  concentrate 

and  strengthen  the  ro}^]  power  more  than  his  father  hail  done. 

He  therefore  visited   the  diiTerent  parts  rf  his 

mnwnt  '  dominions,  with  a  view  to  showing  that  he  was 
master  over  the  dukes.  He  established  an  order  of 
counts  palatine  to  keep  the  dukes  and  ijrafen  in  check.  He  also 
took  care  to  commit  the  ihichies  to  persons  whom  he  could  trust. 
He  invested  Count  Conrad  the  Red  with  the  duchy  of  Lorraine 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  Liutgard  to  wife.  At  tiie  same  time, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  commit  the  important  duchy  of  Bavaria 
to  his  brother  Henry,  who  had  behaved  so  badly  to  him.  The 
duchy  of  S'wftbia  waa  given  to  his  darling  son,  Liudolf,  who 
man'ie<l  the  daughter  of  the  laist  duke,  while  Hermann  the 
Billing,  wlio  }md  fought  by  Otto's  side  in  his  battle  against  the 
SlavH,  was  created  duke  of  Saxony.  We  are  also  told  that 
when  he  invested  anyone  with  a  duchy  or  with  a  county,  or 
with  a  bishopric  or  imperial  abbey,  Otto  gave  the  first  a  lance 
with  a  banner  attached  to  it,  and  the  second  a  ring  and  a  staff. 
He  theu  made  them  place  their  hands  in  his,  and  take  an  oath 
of  homage,  binding  themselves  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  him  for 
alt  time,  to  follow  him  whenever  he  called  them,  and  never  to 
leave  him  in  time  of  need.  Otto  was  a  born  ruler,  and  inspired 
respect  by  his  majestic  appearance  and  commaniiing  look.  He 
cai'ried  out  the  principle  of  being  magnanimous  to  the  weak 
and  pitiless  to  the  strong.  In  order  to  be  better  able  to  keep 
his  nobles  in  obedience,  he  made  a  close  alliance  with  the 
church,  bestowing  bishoprics  and  abbeys  on  relations,  so  as  to 
keep  tjie  empire  together.  He  also  reformed  the  system  of 
imperial  finance,  not  establishing  a  uniform  tax,  but  taking  care 
that  the  "  Ehrengeechenk,"  or  Gift  of  Heaven,  which  had  been 
contributed  according  to  ancient  custom,  by  both  ecclesiastical 
and  lay  nobles,  should  receive  a  more  formal  and  obligatory 
character.  The  taxes  paid  for  the  expenses  of  the  court,  the 
burdens  of  purveyance,  the  duty  of  arming  and  maintaining  the 
urmy,  often  became  a  very  heavy  burden. 

Otto  was  a  great  legislator.  He  treated  with  respect  the 
capitularies  of  the  Carlings,  but  gave  consideration  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  his  time.  While  bis  position  as  king 
was  founded  on  Carolingian  law,  he  punished  treason  and  the 
breach  of  the  royal  peace  according  to  Prankish  law.     At  the 
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same  time,  he  paid  great  attention  to  unwritten  ctitftom,  whicb, 
in  a  kiogdom  composed  of  such  motley  elements,  was  a  matter 
of  much  importance.  He  establisbed  a  system  of  arbitration 
and  favoured  trial  by  comhat.  The  procee<1ings  in  all  courts 
were  open  ;  the  dukes  presided  over  those  in  their  prov-inces,  the 
fffc^fen,  as  their  deputies,  in  the  Oeaien  or  hundreds.  The 
judges  were  everj'where  assisted  by  asa&ssors  or  SeJioJen,  who 
formed  a  kind  of  jury.  Under  Otto  the  law  never  became 
foreign  or  artificial,  but  was  always  popular  and  easily  under- 
Htood.  It  was  said  of  him  that  his  laws  were  not  written  on 
parchment  but  inscribed  on  men's  hearts.  The  king's  law,  the 
people's  law,  the  feudal  law,  and  the  law  of  service,  developed 
themselves,  according  to  the  law  of  custom,  in  great  variety.  As 
among  the  Uerwings  and  the  Carlings,  the  king  was  the  centre 
of  the  empire :  wherever  he  happened  to  loilge  was  bis  govern- 
ment and  his  court.  He  decided  on  public  affairs  with  the  help 
of  his  counts  and  bishops,  whom  he  chose  to  invite  as  he  re- 
moved from  one  palace  (called  in  Germany  P/alz)  to  another. 
It  wiis  said  of  him,  "  His  house  is  in  all  places  in  the  German 
territory,  and  he  will  see  everywhere  and  determine  for  himself 
what  goes  on  in  his  country."  He  did  not  stay  long  in  any  one 
place,  but  his  favourite  resting  places  were  his  castles  in  the 
Harz,  Goslar,  Quedlinburg,  as  well  as  Kyffliaiiser  in  the 
Qoldene  Aue  (the  Golden  Mtudow).  His  restless  life  contributeil 
to  the  unity  of  his  kingdom.  His  court  exhibited  especial 
itplendour  on  great  church  festivals,  when  be  received  the 
visits  of  the  spiritual  and  lay  dignitaries,  the  duty  of  his  va.ssals, 
the  tribute  and  the  presents  of  his  people.  In  the  court  of  the 
sovereign  there  was  a  cheerful  and  motley  life  wherever  he 
stayed.  Feast  succee<leil  feast  with  little  ce-ssation,  but  there 
was  business  as  well  as  pleasure,  the  most  important  matters 
being  determined  on  often,  according  to  ancient  custom,  diuing 
the  banquet  itself.  Now  were  settled  questions  of  war  or 
peace ;  treaties  were  made  or  denounced  with  foreign  kings  or 
peoples;  bishops  and  counts  were  appointed,  and  new  fiefs  and 
privileges  given.  The  travelling  camp  of  the  sovereign  took 
the  place  of  the  more  formal  diet  of  the  Carlings.  The  times 
of  assembly  often  coincided  with  the  great  cbmcb  festivals, 
especially  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  when,  according 
to  the  old  English  expression,  the  king  "  wore  his  crown." 

Otto  gave  the  Lusatian  Mark  t«  Gero,  a  Saxon,  of  no  dis- 
tinguished birth,  but  of  great  daring  and  cunning.  He  fought 
against   the    Luitizen  and  other    Wendisb  peoples,  who   lived 
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between  the  Saale  and  the  middle  Elbe  to  the  Oder.     He  once 
invited  thirty  of  their  chiefs  to  a  banquet,  and,  when  they 

were  all  well  drunken,  killed  them ;  and  at  lest 
^W«fdi.     ^^  reduced  all  the  Wendish  tribes  as  far  as  the 

Oder,  and  made  them  tributary,  so  tl^t  even 
the  duke  of  Poland  recognised  his  suzerainty.  Hermann,  the 
Billing,  treated  in  the  same  way  the  Wends  living  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Eider  and  the  Haff.  For  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  Otto  founded  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  and  the 
subordinate  bislioprics  of  Merseburg,  Zeitz,  Meissen,  Brandeo- 
burg,  and  Havelberg,  But  the  Slavs  detested  Christianity,  and 
also  the  Germans  wlio  bad  brought  it  to  them,  and  tried  to  force 
it  upon  them  with  such  ta^iel  atrocities.  Harold  Bluetooth  had 
driven  the  Saxoos  out  of  the  mark  of  Schleswig,  and  subdued 
all  the  country  between  the  Eider  and  the  Dannewerk.  In  S47, 
Otto  invaded  Denmark  and  recovered  Schleswig  for  the  empire^ 
He  pressed  on  as  far  as  the  north  of  Jutland,  and  fixed  bis 
spear  in  the  waves  to  mark  the  limits  of  his  dominions,  and  the 
place  was  called  Ottensund.  He  founded  the  bishoprics  of 
Schleswig,  Ripen,  and  Aarhus,  and  placed  them  under  the 
direction  first  of  Hamburg,  and  then  of  Bremen.  The  con- 
version of  the  Baltic  Wends  to  Christianity  proceeded  from  the 
bishopric  of  Oldenburg,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  Liibeck. 
Towns  sprang  up  on  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Danube,  The 
Bohemians,  who  had  joined  Boleslav,  the  murderer  of  his 
brother  Wenzel,  in  throwing  off  the  German  supremacy,  were 
again  brought  into  subjection.  In  950,  Otto  made  war  against 
Boleslav  and  compelled  him  to  submit.  His  pious  son,  Boleslav 
II.,  not  only  became  a  vassal  of  the  Germans,  but  accepted 
Christianity  as  the  religion  of  his  kingdom,  and  established  a 
bishop's  see  in  Frag.  By  this  and  similar  actions  Otto  attained 
such  eminence  that  the  ambassadors  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Burgundy  met  in  his  camp  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Wends, 
Bohemians,  Hungarians,  and  Danes,  and  he  exchanged  presents 
with  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the  khalif  of  Cordova. 

We  must  now  consider  Otto's  activity  in  Italy,  a  country 
which  had  been  given  up  to  confusion,  lawlessness,  and  cor- 

ruption   of   morals   since    the  extinction   of    the 
J^*^  power  of  the  Carlings.    Many  Italian  nobles  had 

tried  to  attain  the  position  of  king,  but  none 
founded  a  lasting  dominion.  The  longest  to  reign  was  Hugo 
of  Lower  Burgundy,  who  made  himself  detested  by  his 
severity,   and    was    the   husband    of  Marozia,  whom  we  have 
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already  mentioned.  He  was  driven  out  of  his  position,  firat 
by  Alberic  II.  and  then  by  Berengar,  marquis  of  Ivrea,  who 
obtained  the  sovereignty,  but  shared  it  with  Hugo's  son, 
Lotbar.  At  first  Berengar  ruled  with  milduesB,  and  won  the 
affection  of  all ;  but,  after  Hugo  had  died  \a  Burgundy  in  947, 
and  Lothar  at  Turin  in  950,  he  became  cruel  and  tyrannical. 
The  interference  of  Otto  in  Italy  is  due  to  a  romantic  incident. 
When  Berengar  heard  of  Lothar's  untimely  death,  he  sum- 
moned the  grandees  of  Italy  to  a  meeting  at  Favia,  and 
persuaded  them  to  choose  himself  and  his  son  Adalbert  as 
kings,  and  they  both  received  the  crown  of  Lombardy  in 
December  15,  950.  After  this,  Berengar  grew  yet  harsher, 
and  became  unpopular,  bo  that  a  report  arose  that  Lothar 
had  died  of  poison.  Lothar  had  left  behind  him  a  widow, 
Adelheid,  daughter  of  Rudolf  II.  of  Burgundy,  who  laid  claim 
to  the  throne  of  Italy.  She  was  beautiful  and  of  high  character, 
and  in  every  way  suited  to  be  a  ruler.  Berengar  and  his  wife 
Villa  conceived  a  deadly  hatred  for  Adelheid ;  they  persecuted 
her,  deprived  her  of  her  jewels,  and  threw  her  into  prison  at 
Oarda,  where  she  remained  foui'  months, 

Adelheid  contrived  to  escape  in  a  wonderful  manner  with 
the  assistance  of  a  priest,  and,  passing  over  the  mountains, 
reached  first  Camerina,  where  she  found  protection,  and  then 
Reggio.  The  ill-treatment  of  Adelheid  came  to  the  ears  of 
her  brother,  Conrad  of  Burgundy,  who  was  protected  by 
Otto,  and  her  mother  Bertha.  Adelheid  had  always  dis- 
tinguished  herself  by  the  kindness  which  she  had  shown  to 
pilgrims  who  were  travelling  to  Rome,  and  it  is  said  that 
even  Gero  had  been  her  guest.  The  grandees  of  the  kingdom 
gave  their  consent,  but  Liudolf,  duke  of  Swabia,  Otto's  son, 
whose  wife  Ida  was  the  half-sister  of  Adelheid's  mother, 
impatiently  anticipated  his  father  and  invaded  Italy  first. 
He  had  hoped  that  Italy  would  rise  in  his  favour,  and  that 
he  would  meet  his  father  crowned  with  laurels,  but,  instead 
of  this,  he  suffered  from  hunger  and  sickness,  and  had  to 
return  with  shame  and  to  meet  his  father  with  his  wasttid 
host,  as  he  approached  the  Brenner,  and  entered  into  the 
valley  of  the  Adige,  in  September  951.  Otto  reached  Pavia 
on  September  23,  and  sent  his  brother  Henry  of  Bavaria  to 
bring  Adelheid  into  the  oarap.  He  then  married  her  with 
great  pomp,  and  invested  her  with  large  possessions,  so  that 
she  became  one  of  the  richest  women  in  the  world.  This 
marriage  gave  Otto  a  claim  to  the  Carling  succession  of  Italy, 
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and  the  Buigundians  joined  him.  He  reduced  the  whole 
country  without  oppoeition  trom  Berengar,  called  himiielF 
"  King  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards  and  King  of  Italy,"  and 
invested  his  followers  with  fiefs.  Bishop  Manasseh,  who  openeil 
to  him  the  gates  of  Verona,  was  made  archbishop  of  Milan. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  he  was  recalled  to 
Germany,  leaving  his  son-in-law  Conrad  as  his  representative. 
Conrad,  however,  gave  Italy  back  to  Berengar,  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  submit  to  Otto  and  recognise  him  as  his  over- 
lord. Berengar  went  to  Magdeburg,  accompanied  by  Conrad, 
and  was  afterwards,  at  the  diet  of  Augsbvirg  in  952,  invested 
by  Otto  with  the  fief  of  Italy.  But  the  mark  of  Friuli  and 
the  territory  of  Verona  were  given  to  Henry  of  Bavaria — an 
act  of  evil  omen  for  Italian  unity  in  the  futiu-e. 

Liudolf  of  Swabia  and  Conrad  of  Lorraine  were  very  angry  at 

the  favour  thus  shown  to  Henry,  and  they  divided  the  royal 

house  against  itself.     They  soon  had  other  sup- 

B«^ta  port;  Lorraine,  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  Bavaria 

wavered  in  their  allegiance.  Frederick,  arch- 
bishop of  Mainz,  joined  them,  and  they  had  adherents  even  in 
Saxony.  They  took  possession  of  Mainz  and  Begensburg,  and 
Otto  besieged  them  in  vain.  Civil  war  raged  on  the  Mense, 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube,  and  the  rebel  sons  even  entered 
into  relations  with  Hungary.  But  Otto  pursued  a  steadfast  and 
successful  policy.  Lorraine  returned  to  its  allegiance,  chiefly  by 
the  help  of  his  brother  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Mains  suiTeuilered  before  his  death.  Coni-ad  and 
Liudolf  bpggtNl  for  pardon.  Their  castles  and  their  property 
were  restored  to  them,  but  their  dukedoms  were  taken  away. 
Swahia  was  given  to  the  aged  BurchanI,  who  lia^i  married  the 
youthful  daughter  of  Henry.  The  archbishopric  of  Mainz  was 
conferred  on  Otto's  natural  son,  William.  Bruno,  who  had  been 
entrusted  witli  the  government  of  Lorraine,  divided  it  into  two 
jiarts,  each,  of  which  was  placed  under  a  duke. 

The  Hungarians  had  long  recovered  from  the  defeats  which 
they  had  suffere<l  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry,  and  luul  re- 

KuMwed         sunted   their  raids  into  the  south  of  Germany. 

Hnnjpuian      The    distiu-bances   of   that   country  in  the  civil 

InvMlona.  war,  and  the  condition  of  Italy,  where  there  was 
no  emperor  to  control  its  government,  invited  them  to  new 
enterprises.  They  extended  their  forays  as  far  as  the  Adriatic 
;ind  the  Po  in  the  south,  and  as  far  as  the  Danube  in  the  west. 
A  huiidrol  thou.simd  .sti-ong,  tlipy  iiivadetl  Bavaria,  passe<)  into 
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Swabia,  and  encamped  in  the  plain  of  the  Lech,  while  Home  of 
them  pushed  on  to  the  Black  Forest.  They  were  met  by  Dishop 
Ulrich  of  Augttburg,  who  did  his  beat  to  defend  hit>  town. 
Otto  now  attacked  them  at  the  head  of  a  larger  army  tbaii 
their  own.  He  was  joined  by  the  Bavarians  and  the  Franks, 
SwabiaoH,  and  BoheopianB,  and  the  population  of 
the  Rhine.  Od  Augmit  10,  955,  the  day  of  St.  ^^13. 
Lawrence,  the  royal  army  advanced  against  the 
enemy  in  eight  divisions,  the  king  in  their  midst.  Before  him 
was  borne  the  lance  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  and  when  that 
appeared  victory  never  failed.  The  leader  of  the  first  divijiion 
wasConrad.ex-dukeof  Lorraine,  the  hero  of  the  day.  The  battle 
of  the  Lechfeld,  as  it  was  called,  was,  at  first,  uniavonrable  to 
the  Christians,  as  they  were  attacked  in  the  rear,  but  Conrad 
charged  the  enemy  with  his  Franks  and  drove  them  to  flifjht. 
The  king  followed,  and  in  a  xhort  time  the  Hungarians  were 
routed,  but,  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  Conrad  the  Red,  as  he 
was  called,  the  husband  of  Liutgard,  the  daughter  of  Otto,  was 
killed  by  an  arrow  in  tlie  throat.  Otto  pursued  the  i-oiited 
army  to  Regensburg,  but  the  time  wa«  yet  to  come  when 
the  wild  Hungarians  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  their 
sainted  king,  Stephen  I.,  who  civilised  them,  so  that  they 
gave  up  their  nomad  life  and  settled  in  the  plains  of  the 
Danube. 

The  last  important  act  of  Otto's  life  was  to  revive  the  "  Holy 
Roman  Empire"  of  Charles  the  Great.     In  961,  he  held  a  diet 
at  Worms,  where  his  son  Otto,  born  of  Ailelheid,     Karival  of 
now  sevi^n  years  old,  was  chaien  a.s  his  successor     cbarla- 
and  crowned  at  Aachen.     He  then  pri-pared  to     magne's 
tTOSH  tlia  Alps  a  secon<l  time.     Berengar  hiul  not     Empir*. 
fulfilled  his  duties  as  vassal,  and  after  the  death  of  Liudolf, 
September  9,  957,  recovered  virtual  independence.     Pope  John 
XII.  asked  Otto  to  restore  peace  in  Italy,  and  offered  him  the 
imperial    crown.      In    the   autumn    of    961,  accompanieil    liy 
Adelheid,  he  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  A<lige.     All  the 
towns  <)]>ened  their  gates  to  him,  and  he  kept  his  OhristHnis  in 
Fnvia.     In   February  of   the  following  year,  he     otto 
atlvanced    to   Rome,  and    in   the   chiu'ch   of  St.     oiowiiod 
Peter  i-eceived  the  imperial  crown  and  the  swowl     »*  Horn*, 
from  the  pope's  hand.    Adelheid  was  also  anointed  and  crowned 
as    partner   in  the  empire.     Thus,  on    February   2,  963,  wa-s 
founded  the  "  Heiligcs  Rbmischo  Reich  der  Deutscher  Nation," 
Thus  began  the  connection  ln'twH-n  Italy  and  (Jonnany,  which 
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was  of  great  advantage  to  Genuanj,  but  also  the  cause  of 
great  trouble.  Otto  confirmed  John  XII.  in  the  possession 
of  Rome,  but  claimed  the  right  of  a  feudal  superior  over  the 
whole  of  Italy.  On  February  19)  he  tHSuod  an  edict  by  which 
he  gave  to  John  everything  which  the  papacy  had  gained  since 
the  donation  of  Fepin — Rome  with  its  duchy,  the  exarchate 
of  Ravenna,^and  the  Pentapolis,  the  Sa'bina,  some  towns  in 
Tuscany  and  Campania,  and  property  in  Benevento,  Naples, 
Calabria,  and  Sicily,  whenever  he  should  conquer  them,  as  well 
as  Qaeta  and  Foudi.  But  all  these  possessions  were  conferred 
with  the  reservation  of  the  imperial  rights,  as  they  had  been 
laid  down  in  854  in  the  constitutions  of  Lothar.  Otto  also 
retained  a  suzerainty  over  the  civil  government  of  the  pope, 
especially  in  questions  of  law.  The  state  of  things  was  re- 
stored which  had  existed  in  Carling  times.  Before  Otto  left 
Rome  on  February  14,  the  Romans  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  him,  and  the  pope  swore  upon  the  grave  of  St.  Peter  that  he 
would  never  take  the  side  of  his  enemies. 

Scarcely  had  Otto  left  the  "  Eternal  City  "  when  the  pope  re- 
gretted what  he  had  done.     He  joined  Berengar,  and  attempted 
Pop*  ^  rouse  the  Hungarians  and  Turks  against  the 

John  HL  emperor.  Otto  returned  to  Rome,  and  deposed 
dtpoaed.  Pope  John.  This  pope  was  Octavius,  the  son  of 
Alberic  and  Marozia,  who  ascended  the  papal  throne  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  spent  a  cheerful  life  in  the  Xiateran,  with 
his  young  friends,  playing,  making  love,  and  drinking.  He 
was  now  solemnly  dethroned  on  December  4,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing; day,  contrary  to  all  law  and  custom,  Leo,  a  respected  papal 
official,  was  elected  to  his  place,  taking  the  name  of  Leo  VIII, 
Otto  took  hostages  from  the  Romans,  and  made  them  swear 
that  they  would  never  in  future  choose  or  consecrate  a  pope 
without  the  formal  consent  and  confirmation  of  the  emperor. 
Berengar  was  banished  to  Bamberg.  On  Otto's  departure, 
John,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains,  returned  again. 
He  drove  Leo  out  of  the  city,  but  died  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 
The  Romans,  to  show  their  independence,  elected  a  pope  of 
their  own,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Benedict  V",  Otto,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  restoring  Leo,  while  the  anti-pope,  Benedict, 
died  in  Capua.  Otto  made  a  third  expedition  to  Rome  in  966, 
when,  Leo  being  dead,  he  caused  John  XIII.  of  Capua  to  be 
elected  pope. 

Otto  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power.     As  regent  of  the 
holy    church    and   head    of    the  European    state   system,    he 
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ordered  everything,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal. He  endeavovired  to  unite  the  Christian  powers  in 
a  common  stmggle  against  Islam  and  heathendom,  and  to 
prepare  bis  son  to  continue  the  'work  by  having  him  crowned 
in  Rome  and  marrying  him  to  TheophaQo,  daughter  of  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  so  as  to  effect  a  union  between  East  and 
West.  In  967,  the  young  Otto  crossed  the  Alps,  and  was 
crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter's,  but  the  marriage  with 
Theopbano  was  not  carried  out  for  some  time.  He  did  not 
reach  Italy  again  till  972,  when  he  was  crowned  with  great 
pomp  on  April  14.  Otto  died  on  May  7,  973,  in  the  castle 
of  Memleben,  where  his  father  had  died  before  him.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Maurice  at  Magdeburg,  by  the  side 
of  his  wife  Edith.  Otto  presents  the  aspect  of  a  bom  ruler, 
to  whom  age  gave  fresh  dignity  and  majesty.  His  form  was 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  he  had  great  eharm  of  manner.  Even 
in  his  later  years  he  was  a  vigorous  hunter  and  an  excellent 
rider,  and  in  his  bronzed  face  shone  clear  and  sparkling  eyes. 
His  head  was  covered  with  sparse  grey  hair,  and  his  beard 
hung  long  and  thick  down  his  breast.  He  wore  the  national 
German  dress  with  no  foreign  ornaments,  and  only  spoke  the 
Saxon  dialect,  although  he  understood  th«  Romance  and  Slavonic 
tongues.  He  divided  his  day  between  work  and  prayer,  business 
and  church  services.     He  took  but  little  sleep. 

Generous,  merciful,  and  affable,  be  drew  the  hearts  of  all  to 
himself,  but  he  was  more  feared  than  loved.  His  wrath  was 
bard  to  bear,  and  even  the  young  emperor  trembled  before  the 
growl  of  the  lion,  as  he  called  his  father.  He  exhibited  an 
iron  will  from  youth  to  age,  and  was  full  of  energy  even  to 
the  close  of  his  life.  He  was  always  true  to  his  friends,  and 
magnanimous  to  his  enemies,  and,  when  he  had  once  forgiven, 
he  forgave  for  ever.  No  emperor  bad  ever  a  higher  standard, 
both  of  his  kingly  and  of  his  imperial  duties.  He  considered 
that  he  held  his  crown  from  Ood  alone,  and  that  anyone  who 
offended  his  majesty  was  an  offender  against  the  commands 
of  heaven. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EMPIRE.  A.D.  073-1106-THE  CRUSADE3.  A.D.  1096  AMD  IIM. 

Otto  II.,  wlio  reigned  for  ten  years,  from  973  to  983,  had  fine 
qualities,  a  good  education,  and  a  chivalrous  temper,  but  he  ha<l 
not  the  wisdom  or  the  capacity  for  ruling  pos- 
"*'*  **■  Messed  by  his  father  and  grandfather.  At  first 
his  mother,  Adelheid,  poftsessed  great  influence  over  the  young 
emperor,  but  this  was  afterwards  transferred  to  his  Greek  wife, 
Theophano,  the  daughter  of  the  Byziintine  emperor,  Romanus 
I!.,  and  his  Spartm  consort.  She  brought  into  the  Saxon  court 
new  magnificence  Hiiil  unwonted  tusury,  and  was  more  admired 
than  beloved.  In  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  Otto  kept  the 
example  of  hia  great  father  bafore  his  eyes,  and,  like  him,  had 
to  crush  rebellion  on  the  part  of  his  own  kinsmen.  The  reign- 
ing duke  of  Bavaria  was  Henry  the  Quarrelsome,  son  of  the 
Henry  who  bad  been  such  a  faithless  brother  to  Otto  I. 
Henry's  sister,  Hedwig,  had  married  Burchard  of  Stvabia,  and 
on  her  husband's  death  it  was  supposed  that  she  could  con- 
tinue to  rule  his  duchy,  but  Otto  took  it  away  from  her 
and  gave  it  to  his  nephew  Otto,  tlie  son  of  Liudolf,  whom 
he  loved  dearly.  This  deeply  offended  Lis  cousin  Henry,  who 
ha^l  a  strong  dislike  to  Liuilolf  an<l  bis  house.  Otto  iilso 
made  the  eastern  pai-t  of  Bavaria  into  an  independent  mar- 
graviate,  under  the  name  of  tlie  Ostmark,  aftervntrds  Austria, 
and  gave  it  as  a  fief  to  the  Prankish  family  of  Babenberg. 
Henry,  aggrieved  by  these  proceedings,  took  part  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  drive  his  cousin  from  the  throne,  and  was  confiiieal 
in  the  castle  of  Ingelheini.  Soon  after  this,  the  Danes  and 
Norwegians  made  an  inoiu-sion  into  Oermany,  but  Otto  di'ove 
tliem  back  and  gained  possession  of  the  Dannewerk,  which 
bad  been  oi'iginally  built  by  the  Saxons.  In  the  meantime, 
Henrj-  lia<l  escaped  from  prison  and  raised  the  standard  of  re- 
bellion in  Bavaria.  The  lands  on  the  upper  Danube  and  the 
Isar  were  wasted  by  civil  war,  but  Otto  wiw  victorious,  Henry 
took  ri'fuge  in  Bohemia,  anil  twenty-eight  of  his  mlherents  were 
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pltced  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  The  territory  of  Bavaria 
wa«  again  diminished  by  making  Cn.rinthia  and  Verona  into  a 
fdngle  mark,  and  b;  extending  the  dominions'  of  the  Baben- 
bergers  and  of  the  bishoprics  of  Salzburg  and  Faftsan.  Finally, 
Bavaria,  thiut  diminislied,  was  iinite<l  to  Swabia.  These 
measures  did  not  please  Adelheid,  so  she  left  the  court  an<l 
retired  to  Burgundy.  The  property  taken  away  from  the  rebels 
was  given  nminly  to  the  church. 

These  disturtHmces  gave  an  opportunity  to  Lothar  of  France, 
the  last  Carling  but  one,  son  of    Louiu  d'Outremer,  to    take 
possession  of  Lorraine.     He  advanced  even  to  the     ^„ 
imperial  city  of  Aachen,  and,  finding  the  eagle  at     batwaen 
the    aummit  of  the  palace  looking  towards    the      Fnuoe  and 
east,  turned  it  towanJs  the  west,  as  a  sign  that     Q«n>i*ny- 
tbe  city  belonged  henceforth  not  to  Austrasia,  but  to  Neustria. 
Iq  revenge.  Otto  invaded  France,  croiwed  the  Seine,  anil  reocheil 
the  heights  of  Montmartre,  but  was  not  able  to  conquer  Paris. 
Otto  suffered  some  losses  on  his  retreat,  and,  at  a  meeting  held 
at  Chiers,  pea«e  was  made,  and  Lothar  renounced  his  conquest. 
Otto  also  imposed  his  authority  on  Poland  and  Bohemia,  and 
did  hie  best  to   Christianise    these   eastern    lands.     He   now 
followed  his  father's  example,  by  making  an  expedition  to  Italy, 
bis  design  being  to  unite  the  countries  on  botli  sides  of  the  Alps 
into  one  kingdom.     He  was  accompanied  by  liis  wife,  Theo- 
phano,  his  little  son,  and  a  crowd  of  young  knights,  eager  for 
illustrious  deeds.     Before  his  departure,  he  became  reconeile<l 
with   his  mother  Adelheid,  and  he  reached   Kome   by  way  of 
Ravenna. 

In  Rome  matters  were  in  a  terrible  condition.     Boniface  VI., 
the  successor  of  John  XIII.,  luul  been  driven  from  his  throne  by 
the  popular  party  and  strangled  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo.     He  was  succeeded  by  Boniface  VII.,      ^^  ** 
who  ran  off  to  Constantinople  laden  with  papal 
property.     Bene^lict  VII.,  bishop  of  Sutri,  was  electe<l  in  bis 
place,  a  good  man  who  endeavoured  to  do  his  best.     The  Sara' 
cens  were  infesting  southern  Italy  under  Abulkaseni,  but  were 
kept  in  check  by  Pandolfo,  the  livuheod,  whom  Otto  I.  ha<l  made 
prince  of  Capua  and    Beneventum,  anil  duke  of  Spoleto  ami 
Caineiino  and  Salerno.     The  throne  of  Byzantium  wa»  held  by 
weak  emperors,  who  were  ill-<lisp08ed  to  Otto,  and,  to  make 
matters  worse,  Pandolfo  died  just  before  Ids  arrival,  leaving  his 
power  in  weak  hands.     Rome  was  really  governed  by  Crescen- 
tins,  a  rich  Babine  nobleman,  son  of  Theodora,  who,  as  duke, 
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ruled  pope  and  people  with  &n  iron  hand.  Otto  restored  the 
power  of  the  pope,  and  CrescentinB  retired  to  the  convent  of 
St.  BonifaCe  on  the  Aveutine,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  hie 
life  in  attempting  to  make  amenda  for  his  evil  deedtt. 

Otto  pitched  bis  camp  in  the  Leonine  City,  not  far  from  St. 

Peter's,  and  soon  fonnd  that  it  was  necessary  to 
JJvj*  "'        expel  the  Saracens  from  southern  Italy  and  the 

Byzantines  from  Apulia  and  Calabria.  He  entered 
the  territory  of  Amalfi,  and  spent  his  Christmas  at  Salerno. 
He  also  got  possession  of  Bari  and  Taranto.  But  he  suffered  a 
serious  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  on  July  13,  982. 
The  Saracens  were  concealed  in  the  heights  of  Sqiiillace,  south 
of  Cotrona,  where  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian  seas  nearly  meet. 
As  Otto  was  attacking  a  division  of  the  enemy  on  the  sea-shore, 
he  was  surprised  and  surrounded  by  a  force  Ijing  in  ambush 
on  the  hills.  All  resistance  was  in  vain.  Otto's  army  was  en- 
tirely defeated,  many  of  his  knights,  both  German  and  Italian, 
were  slain.  Otto  sprang  into  the  sea  and  swam  to  a  ship,  which 
took  him  to  Theophano  at  Kossano ;  when  in  sight  of  the  town, 
be  sprang  again  into  the  water  and  reached  the  friendly  shores. 
Thence  he  retired  first  to  Salerno  and  Capua,  and  then  to 
Rome.  Apulia  and  Calabria  were  again  overrun,  and  the  dis- 
order extended  even  to  the  north  of  Italy. 

In  983,  Otto  held  a  diet  at  Verona,  attended  by  German 
and  Italian  nobles,  where  he  made  another  attempt  to  unite 

Germany  and  Italy  into  a  single  kingdom.     His 
SIlH?;        son  Otto,  then  four  years  old,  was  chosen,  with- 

out  opposition,  as  his  successor.  His  mother, 
Adelheid,  was  made  regent  of  Italy,  and  the  duchies  of  Swabia 
and  Bavaria  were  placed  in  trustworthy  hands.  He  now 
planned  a  new  expedition  to  southern  Italy  to  avenge  tbe 
defeat  of  Squillace,  and,  in  October  983,  hastened  to  Rome, 
where  Pope  Benedict  TII.  lay  dying.  He  established  aa  his 
successor  John  XI Y.,  bishop  of  Pavia  and  arch-chancellor 
of  tbe  empire,  who  was  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  empire. 
But  bad  news  came  from  Germany.  Tbe  Panes  had  again 
stormed  the  Dannewerk  and  gained  possession  of  the  Eider ; 
tbe  Wends  in  Brandenburg  bad  resumed  tbeii'  heathen  rites; 
and  the  Obo  tribes  from  Mecklenburg  had  plundered  Hamburg. 
Sorrow  at  these  misfortunes  produced  a  violent  fever,  so  that 
Otto  II.  died  on  December  7,  983,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 

The    princes  of   the    empire    were    employed   in    crowning 
Otto,  a  child  of  four  years  old,  in  the  cathedral  of  Aachen 
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when  the  news  of  his  father's  death  arrived  and  aroused  them 
to  the  importance  of  providing  for  the  fateful  future.  Henry 
the  Quarreiaome,  of  Bavaria,  released  from  priHon, 
made  a  claim  to  the  regency  during  Otto's 
minority,  taking  no  account  of  Theophano.  He  obtained 
possession  of  the  young  king's  person,  was  recognised  by 
some  of  the  most  important  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  made 
schemes  for  assuming  the  crown.  The  Carling  Lothar  of 
France  joined  him  on  the  promise  of  the  cession  of  Lorraine, 
and  the  duke  of  Bohemia  was  attracted  by  the  promise  of 
Meissen.  But  the  young  Otto  found  a  mighty  protector 
in  Willigis,  a  man  of  humble  birth,  who  had  been  made 
archbishop  of  Mains.  He  summoned  both  Ad  el  held  and 
Theophano  from  Italy,  brought  the  Frankish  and  Swabian 
dukes  over  to  his  aide,  secured  the  powerful  aid  of  Adalbero, 
archbishop  of  Beims,  aod  the  learned  Oerbert,  who,  having 
been  made  by  Otto  II.  count-abbot  of  Bobbio,  had  come 
to  visit  his  friend  Adalbero  in  France.  Gerbert  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age,  equally  at  home  in 
philosophical  speculation  and  in  affairs  of  state.  Henry  was 
obliged  to  sinrender  his  charge,  to  renounce  the  royal  title, 
and  to  release  from  their  oaths  all  the  vassslH  who  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  him.  Theophano  was  recognised  as  guardian 
and  regent,  and  went  with  Adelheid  and  the  young  king  to 
Saxony.  In  the  following  year,  985,  Henry  maile  ample 
submission,  and  received  back  his  duchy  of  Bavaria. 

Theophano  proved  to  he  a  good  ruler,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  her  brother  was  at  the  same  time  seated  on 
the  throne  of   Constantinople,  so  that  the  two 


empires   of  West   and    East  were   governed    by     5??*"?^.' 
members  of  the  same  family.     Meissen  v 


nioophano. 


recovered  from  the  Slavs  by  the  Markgraf  Eckhard  of  Tbiiringen, 
who  carried  the  war  into  Wendish  territory,  and  took  measures 
for  the  permanent  defence  of  the  Teutonic  frontier.  In  Scandi- 
navia, German  authority  suffered  a  reverse  when  Harold 
Bluetooth  was  murdered  in  985  by  bis  son,  Sven  Forkheard. 
The  bishoprics  founded  by  Otto  I.  were  destroyed,  and  the 
heathen  religion  again  raised  its  head.  But  a  few  years 
afterwards  Sven  himself  was  again  converted  to  Christianity. 
In  the  midst  of  these  troubles,  Theophano  died.  Eagerly 
anxious  to  uphold  the  honour  and  unity  of  the  empire,  she 
celebrated  the  Easter  festival  of  991  with  great  splenilour  at 
Quedlinburg  with    her  son,  but  died    suddenly  at  Nijinegen, 
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on  the  low^r  Bhtne,  on  June  15.  A  tender  plant,  with  re- 
fined education  and  great  beauty,  she  waa  transplanted  among 
the  rough  and  simple  Saxons,  but  bare  herself  with  dignity 
and  distinction.  She  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  when  her  eon 
Otto  was  eleven. 

The    regency    wan    now    aasumed    by    Adelheid,   who    was 
assisted  by  a  council  of  civil  and  ecclemstical  notables,  amongst 
Sttlf  whom  Willigis  of  Mainz,  as  imperial  chancellor, 

Tia^ting  took  the  principal  place.  Every  precaution  was 
of  Otto.  taken  in  the  education  of  the  youthful  sovereign 
for  his  important  duties.  His  physical  training  was  under- 
taken by  Count  Hoiko  of  Saxony.  John  of  Calabria,  a  learned 
man,  whom  Theophano  had  made  bishop  of  Vicenia,  taught  him 
Oreek.  Bemward,  later  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  known  as  a 
man  of  letters  and  an  artist,  directed  his  general  education, 
which  was  carried  fm'ther  by  the  mighty  Gerbert,  the  marvel 
uf  the  uge,  who  afterwards  became  Pope  Silvester  II.  N'o 
one  could  ever  boast  of  more  distinguished  tutors.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  Otto  III.,  like  Edward  TI.,  watt  full  of 
precocious  learning,  and  anticipated  the  Emperor  Frederick 
il.  in  receiving  the  title  of  the  "Wonder  of  the  World." 
Indeed,  his  brain  and  character  were  hardly  strong  enough  to 
hear  Uiis  forcing.  He  became  conceited,  and  was  especially 
puffed  up  by  uniting  in  hie  person  the  blood  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  empires.  He  was  the  prey  of  flatterers,  and 
was  too  often  led  away  by  passing  fani'ies.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  bands, 
Adelheid  retiring  to  Alsace,  where  she  founded  the  nunnery 
of  Selz. 

Otto  now  undertook  an  expedition  into  Italy,  where  matters 
were   no   better   than    before.      Rome  was  governed   by    the 
younger  Orescentius,   named    John,   and    Capua 
J^J^  was  in  a  state  of  disorder.     Otto,  the  first  down 

appearing  on  his  cheeks,  collecteii  his  followers 
at  Regensburg  and  crosseil  the  Brenner,  the  Holy  Lance 
carrieil  before  him,  his  retinue  singing  hymns.  A.ter  a 
short  stay  at  Verona,  where  he  settled  a  dispute  between  the 
Doge  of  Venice  and  the  bi)>hop  of  Belluno,  be  kept  his 
Euster  at  Favia.  Hei'C  he  received  news  of  the  death  of 
Pope  John  XV.,  anil,  being  asked  to  nominate  his  successor, 
chose  his  own  kinsman  Bruno,  son  of  Otto  of  Carinthia,  a 
young  ecclesiastic  of  excellent  qualities,  but  stern  and  some- 
what  pessimistic.      Bruno    went    to    Rome    accompanied    by 
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Willigiii  and  Hildebald,  bishop  of   Worma,  and,  on    M&7   3, 
996)  he   wae  elected   pope  with  the  title  of   GregfH^  V.,  the 
first  Oerman  occupant  of  the  Holy  See.     It  is  said  that  his 
election  markB  the  liberation  of  the  papacy  from  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  town  and  aristocracy  of   Rome,   and   brings   it 
into  connection  with  the  whole  world.      Otto  reached  Rome 
soon  afterwards,  and,  on  May  20,  was  crowned      otto 
emperor    in    St.    Peter's.      It    must    have   been      arowned 
Rtrange  to  witness  these  two  youths  in  the  great      *^  Bome. 
basilica,  one  twenty-three,  the  other  fifteen  years  of  age,  one- 
the  grandson,  the  other  a  great-grandson,  of  Otto  the  Great, 
respectively  at  the  heads  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  worlds. 
Crescentins    could    not    stand    against    their    united    power ; 
liberated  from  banishment,  he  teadwed  his  submission. 

But  no  sooner  had  Otto  left  Rome  than  Orescentius  violated 
his  oath  of  allegiance,  deposed  Gregory  Y.,  who  had  made  many 
enemies  by  his  reforming  severity,  and  raised  .  ,  , 
John  of  Calabria,  Otto's  former  tutor,  to  the  ^|JJ^yo^ 
papacy,  under  the  title  of  John  XVI.  Cres- 
centius  assumed  the  tities  of  Patricius  and  Count,  and  entered 
into  relations  with  the  court  of  Constantinople.  Otto,  who  was 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Wends,  and  in  learned  disputations 
at  Magdeburg,  again  crossed  the  Alps,  accompanied  by  Otto  of 
Oarintbia,  the  pope's  father.  He  went  by  way  of  Ravenna, 
and  kept  his  Christmas  of  997  at  Pavia.  Ci-escentius  shtit  him- 
self up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  Pope  John  fled  into  the 
Oampagna  and  took  refuge  in  a  tower,  but,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  emperor,  be  was  torn  from  his  hiding-place,  hin  eyes  wei'e 
burnt  out,  his  tongue,  nose,  and  ears  were  cut  off,  and,  in  this 
guise,  he  was  set  upon  a  donkey  and  led  through  the  streets  of 
Rome.  He  was  then  publicly  stripped  of  his  bishop's  robes  and 
thrown  into  prison,  where  it  is  supposed  that  he  died.  The 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  was  stormed  by  Eckhard  of  Meissen  on 
April  26 ;  Crescentius  was  beheaded  on  the  summit  of  the 
edifice,  and  his  body  was  exposed  on  the  gallows  on  the  heights 
of  Monto  Mario.  He  was,  at  length,  buried  in  the  church  of 
San  Pancrazio  in  the  Trastevere,  on  which  the  inscription  com- 
memorating him  long  remained.  The  nobles  who  had  joined 
his  party  also  perished. 

In  the  following  year,  February  18,  999,  Pope  Gregory  V, 
died  suddenly,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  as  many  thought,  by 
poison.  Otto  now  raised  his  friend  Qerbert  to  the  Holy  See, 
having  first  made  him  archbishop  of  Ravenna.     He  took  the  title 
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of  Silvester  II.     Otto's  dream  was  to  restore  the  ancient  glories 
of  Rome,  to  make  it  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  to  surrotiDil 
Ctarbnt  *^  with  the  pomp  of  Byzantium.     He  went  far 

Pope—  beyond    the   ideas   of  Charles  the  Qreat.     The 

ImperUl  fancies  in  which  be  lived  were  as  vague  and 
^J*"""'  shadowy  as  they  were  magnificent.  The  Senate 
of  ancient  Rome,  with  its  wisdom  and  goTem- 
ment,  the  conquests  and  triumphs  of  a  Trajan,  the  spiritual 
elevation  of  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  court  of  Constantinople 
with  its  united  splendour  of  West  and  East,  formed  the  magic 
circle  in  which  his  imagination  moved,  and  he  prepared  him- 
self for  his  mighty  task  by  strict  penances  and  many  pil- 
grimages. He  united  in  his  character  many  inconsistencies — 
the  glory  and  the  renunciation  of  the  world,  princely  pride, 
and  the  self-abasement  of  an  anchorite.  He  assumed  at  the 
same  time  the  titles  of  Ttalicus,  Baxonicus,  and  Bomanus  to 
mark  his  triumphs,  and  of  the  "  Slave  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  Apostles"  to  denote  his  spiritual  victories.  He  lived  for 
a  fortnight  in  the  vaults  of  San  Clemente,  fasting  and 
praying,  visited  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  and  dwelt  in  the 
cave  of  St.  Benedict  at  Subiaco.  He  is  said  to  have  expected 
that  the  end  of  the  world  would  come  in  1000  a.d.  Un- 
fortunately Gerbert  favoured  the  eccentricities  of  the  young 
emperor,  although  he  was  a  worldly  man  himself.  It  is  to  he 
feared  that  he  played  the  part  of  a  flatterer.  He  wrote  to  him 
that  it  was  by  divine  providence  tliat  he  was  by  birth  a  Qreek, 
by  dominion  a  Roman,  and  that  he  had  inherited  the  treasures 
of  Greek  and  Roman  wisdom.  He  reminded  him  that  as  a 
monarch  he  was  obeyed  hy  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  the 
Slavs,  and  that  he  wore  the  greatest  crown  in  the  world. 

Otto  despised  his  native  Saxony,  and  looked  longingly  to  the 
East.  He  and  Oerbert  contemplated  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  He  also,  like  his  grandfather,  desired  the  welding 
of  Germany  and  Italy  into  one  dominion.  He  even  appointed 
an  admiral  for  the  Roman  fleet,  and  revived  the  dignity  of 
Patricius  and  Praefectus  Urbi.  He  also  tried  t«  re-establish 
the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship.  He  was  recalled  to 
Germany  by  his  own  failing  health,  undermined  by  his  religious 
excesses,  and  hy  the  death  of  his  aunt  Matilda  in  Quedlinburg 
and  his  grandmother  in  Selz.  During  his  stay  he  paid  solemn 
visits  to  the  graves  of  two  men  whom  he  held  in  special  honour 
as  types  of  religious  spirituality  and  imperial  greatness — Saint 
Adalbert  of   Prague  and  Charles  the  Great.     Adalbert  was  a 
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Bohemian  nobleman  who  had  exchange)!  the  bishopi-ic  of  Prague 
for  a  monkish  cell  on  the  Aventine.  In  991,  he  liad  gone  to 
the  Baltic  to  convert  the  heathen  Frussiana,  and  he  had  been 
killed  on  the  Amber  Ooast,  where  a  ctoba  Btill  marks  the  spot  of 
his  martyrdom.  The  Folish  dnke  Boleolav  embalmed  the  body, 
and  buried  it  in  Onexen  iu  Poland  in  the  yeai-  1000.  Otto, 
accompanie<l  by  the  duke,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of 
the  martyr,  and  founded  there  the  first  archbishopric  and 
mother  church  of  Poland.  Ho  then  went  to  Aachen,  and 
fonnded  a  second  church  of  St.  Adalbert.  With  his  first  sword- 
bearer.  Count  Otto  of  Lomello,  he  visited  the  grave  of  the  Great 
Cliarles.  Otto  tells  us  that  the  emperor's  body  was  not  laid  in 
a  grave,  but  sat  upright  upon  a  throne  like  a  man  alive.  The 
hands  were  dressed  in  gloves,  through  which  the  nails  bad 
grown :  the  grave  was  covered  with  marble  slabs  and  chalk. 
The  two  visitorB  threw  themselves  on  their  knees  before  the 
emperor,  and  prayed.  Otto  carefully  observed  the  body,  placed 
new  white  robes  upon  it,  had  the  nails  cut,  and  supplied 
deficiencies.  The  features  were  all  perfect  except  the  tip 
of  the  nose,  which  Otto  restored  with  gold.  He  took  a  tooth 
of    the    emperor  with    him,    and    had    the    grave   walled    up 

Soon  after  this.  Otto  heard  that  Capua  had  revolted  and 
had  recalled  her  Lombard  masters;  that  Salerno,  Naples,  and 
Oaeta  had  thrown  off  the  imperial  yoke.  Leaving  otto'i  Last 
Aachen  at  the  Whitsuntide  of  1000,  he  crossed  Tidtto 
the  Alps  from  Ohur,  and  spent  some  time  in  Italy. 
Lombardy  to  recover  liia  health.  He  reached  Rome  iu  October. 
He  was,  however,  compelled  to  leave  by  the  rising  of  the  citizens, 
and  retired  to  Bavenna.  He  soon  returned  with  a  large  force, 
and  fixed  bis  summer  camp  at  Paterno,  at  the  foot  of  Soracte. 
From  this  place  be  directed  his  expedition,  sometimes  appear- 
ing before  the  walls  of  Rome,  sometimes  laying  waste  the 
Oampagna  with  fire  and  sword,  and  sometimes  reaching  even 
to  Beneventum  and  Salerno.  The  winter  he  passed  at  Bavenna 
with  the  hermit  Romuald.  He  was  further  embittered  by 
the  quarrel  about  the  precedence  between  bis  two  friendw 
Willigis  of  Mainz  and  Bernward  of  Hildesheim,  which  he 
did  his  best  to  settle  by  a  general  council  held  at  Todi  on 
December  27,  1001,  Then  he  returned  to  his  camp  at  Patemo, 
where  he  slowly  wasted  away  from  fever.  On  January  23, 
1002,  he  received  the  holy  elements  for  the  last  time  from 
the  hands  of  Pope  Silvester,  and  died  with  bis  eyes  fixed  on 
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the  walls  of  the  Holy  City  which  he  was  not  permitted  to 
enter.     Gerbert  followed  him  to  the  grave  on  May  12,  1003. 

Thus  periished  the  last  of  the  Ottos,  for  Otto  III.  wa^  never 
married.     His  body,  carried  hastily  otot  the  Alps,  was  buried 
jtt^jf^t         in  the   cathedral   of   Aachen.      His   life   was  a 
Boyal  failure,  with  shattered  hopes  and  unfulfilled  de- 

Pow«r  In  signs.  Whilst  he  was  pursuing  tlie  ideal  of  the 
Q*™**"?-  Roman  commonwealth,  making  pilgrimages  to 
dead  men's  graves,  or  engaging  in  subtle  disputations  at  Magde- 
burg or  Rome,  the  country  between  the  Kavel  and  the  Elbe 
remained  in  the  bands  of  the  heathen,  the  bishoprics  founded 
amongst  the  Wends  fell  into  abeyance,  the  empire  was  diminished 
in  the  north  and  east,  and  independent  kingdoms,  founded  on 
a  national  basis,  arose  in  Poland  and  Hungary.  The  land 
princes  of  Germany  asserted  their  preteasions,  and  the  imperial 
feudatories  attained  more  and  more  an  hereditary  character. 
If  Charles  the  Great  could  have  awakened  from  his  death 
slumber,  he  would  have  rated  his  successor  soundly  for  neglect- 
ing his  duties.  Otto  was  pursued  by  the  hopeless  passion  for 
the  possession  of  Italy,  which  so  t^ten  proved  the  bane  of 
Germany.  He  remains  the  Fhaethon  of  German  history,  who 
perished  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  because  he  could  not  guide 
the  sun.  His  memory  is  kept  green  rather  by  poetry  and 
legend  than  by  the  surer  verdict  of  history. 

On  the  death  of  Otto  III.  the  Gei-man  throne  was  disputed 
by  three  claimants — Henry  of  Bavaria,  son  of  Henry  the 
Quarrelsome ;  Eckhard,  margrave  of  Meissen  ;  and 
^^^^  Hermann,  duke  of  Swabia.  Henry  was  recognised 
as  king  by  the  nobles  of  Franconia,  Bavaria,  and 
Upper  Lorraine :  he  was  crowned  by  Willigis  at  Maim,  and  ac- 
knowledged as  supreme  ruler  by  the  magnates  at  Merseburg, 
so  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  his  position  was  undisputed. 
He  had  to  defend  his  crown  by  constant  wars  against  Germans, 
Italians,  and  Slavs.  He  first  subdued  the  Lombards,  then  the 
Bohemians,  and  then  the  Poles,  under  their  duke,  BoleslaT. 
He  joined  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Normandy  in 
an  expedition  against  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  who  had  taken 
Valenriennes ;  and  be  received  a  promise  from  Rudolph  III.  of 
Burgundy  that,  after  his  death,  his  kingdom  should  be  added 
to  the  empire';  so  that  he  not  only  preserved  but  expanded 
the  dominions  to  which  he  had  succeeded.  Perhaps  his  mo»t 
conspicuous  work  was  building  the  cathedral  of  Bamberg, 
which  was  dedicated  on  May  6,  1012.     In  the  following  year 
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he  mnrched  a  second  time  into  Italy,  a.tid  wue  crowne^l  in 
Rome  yiith  his  queen,  Gunigunda,  on  February  14,  1014,  when 
he  persuaded  Pope  Benedict  VIII.  to  ci-oss  the  Alps  and  bless 
his  darling  Dome  at  Bamberg.  A  third  expedition  to  Italy 
was  undertaken  in  1023,  directed  against  the  Greeks  of  the 
Boutb,  and  was  carried  out  with  the  help  of  the  Normans, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  bad  establiiihed  themeelveM  in  those 
parts.  Shortly  alter  his  return  he  died,  on  July  13,  1024,  in 
his  castle  at  Grone,  near  Gt^tticgen. 

Heuiy  II.  was  the  last  of  the  Saxon  emperors,  and  the 
crown  passed  to  the  Franks  in  the  person  of  Conrad  II.,  gene- 
islly  known  as  the  Salian.  He  was  crowned  king  (jo-_j  t. 
of  Germany  by  Archbishop  Aribo  at  Mainz, 
receiving  the  insignia  from  Cunigunda,  the  widow  of  Hettry. 
Conrad  reigned  from  1024  to  1039.  In  1026,  he  went  into 
Italy,  received  the  iron  crown  in  Milan  and  the  imperial 
crown  in  Rome,  in  the  presence  of  Canute,  king  of  England 
and  Denmark,  and  of  Uudolph  of  Burgundy.  Rudolph  died 
in  1032,  and  eventually  the  Romance  and  the  Carinthian  por- 
tions of  Burgundy  were  separated,  the  lauds  of  the  Rhftae 
Sa£ne,  Isere,  and  the  Durance  going  to  France,  while  Franche 
Comti  and  Switzerland  fell  to  Germany.  Conrad  died  at 
Utrecht  on  his  return  from  his  second  visit  to  Italy  in  1039, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Spires,  which  he  had 
founded.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry 
III.,  who  increased  the  power  of  the  empire  """^ 
by  depriving  the  duchies  of  their  hereditary  character.  He 
made  two  expeditions  into  Italy,  and  married  Agneit  of  Foitou, 
heiress  of  Aquitaine,  in  1045.  On  his  death  in  1U56,  the 
crown  passed  to  his  son  Henry  IV,,  a  child  of 
six  years  old.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  held  festival  """"7 
with  his  mother,  who  was  acting  as  regent,  at  Kaiserswerth, 
on  the  Rhine,  and  invited  Hauno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  to 
pay  him  a  visit.  The  boy  was  induced  to  examine  the  arch- 
bishop's galley,  when,  at  a  signal,  the  rowers  bent  to  their 
oars,  and  the  young  king  was  carried  off  to  Cologna  In  order 
to  escape,  be  jumped  into  the  stream,  and  was  saved  from 
drowning  by  Eckhard,  who  was  in  the  conspiracy.  Thus  Hanno 
became  guardian  to  the  king,  instead  of  Agnes.  Three  years 
later,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  girded  with  the  sword  at 
Worms,  and  took  the  government  into  his  own  hands.  He  was 
a  victim  of  the  contest  between  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers, 
whicb    reached    its   gieatesl    intensity   at  this  time.     In    the 
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following  year,  1066,  the  year  of  the  Morman  invasion  of  Eng- 
land,  Henry  married  Beatrice  of  Turin,  whom  he  gradually 
learned  to  love^  and  who  made  him  a  good  wife. 

The   moat   important   episode    of    Henry's    career   was   bis 
struggle  with    Hildebrand,    who,    as   Gregory  YII.,  held   the 
H^mji,  papacy  from  1073  to  1085.     On  January  1,  1076, 

Quarrel  Henry,  in  his  palace  of  Goslar,  received  a  message 

with  from  the  pope  bidding   bim  give  up  bis  life  of 

OMgotyTn.  Bin^  ^^j  atone  for  his  offences  by  public  penance. 
'  A  diet,  held  at  Worms  on  January  21,  replied  that  the  pope 
must  leave  the  chair  of  Peter,  which  be  bad  acquired  by  unjust 
means,  and  be  no  longer  recognised  as  bead  of  the  church. 
Henry  directed  (his  missive  in  the  following  terms :  "  Henry, 
not  by  favour,  but  by  God's  holy  appointment,  king,  to  Hilde- 
brand, not  the  popo,  but  a  false  monk."  This  message  was 
carried  to  Rome  by  two  German  and  Italian  bishops,  who, 
when  they  delivered  it,  cried  out  before  the  cardinals  and 
bishops  present:  "The  king  and  our  bishops  order  you  to 
come  down  from  the  chair  of  Saint  Feter,  which  you  have 
obtained  not  hy  right,  but  by  robbery."  Gregory,  not  less 
proud  and  stubborn,  deprived  all  the  German  bishops  who 
had  idgned  the  letter  of  their  sees,  laid  his  ban  on  Henry, 
deposed  him  from  his  office,  and  absolved  all  his  subjects  from 
tbeir  oath  of  allegiance.  Unfortunately,  Henry  was  not  sup- 
ported by  his  nobles.  They  met  at  Tribur  on  October  16,  and 
declared  that  they  would  no  longer  recognise  Heury  as  their 
lord  and  king,  if  he  did  not  reconcile  himself  with  the  pope. 
The  result  was  that  Henry  had  to  do  penance  before  Hilde- 
Hmuj  at  brand  in  the  castle  of  Canossa,  situated  on  a 
CasMW.  peak  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Modena.  For  three  dayt!  he  stood  before  the  castle  gate  in 
the  shirt  of  penitence,  though  it  was  the  middle  of  winter,  before 
the  stubborn  pontiff  would  admit  him  to  his  presence.  Having 
promised  with  an  oath  to  forgive  hiH  rebellious  nobles,  he  felt  at 
the  pope's  feet  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  received  the  papal  blessing. 
Mass  was  celebrated  in  the  castle  church,  and  the  ban  was  re- 
moved. Henry  received  bis  imperial  crown  again,  but  its  glory 
had  pacused  away  to  the  poiitdfical  tiara.  The  struggle  as  to  "  in- 
vestitures," in  which  the  church  and  the  crown  counter-claimed 
the  right  of  investing  prelates  with  the  insignia  of  office, was  ended 
by  the  Concordat  of  Worms  in  1 122 — a  compromise  in  favour  of 
the  pope — under  Henry's  hod,  Henry  V.  Henry  died  at  Li^ge 
in  August  1106,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Spires. 
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If  we  study  the  map  of  Europe  aa  it  was  in  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  we  shall  find  its  appearance  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Ennpe  in 
empire.  It  ie  beginning  to  show  something  of  tha  Twelfth 
the  main  features  which  distinguish  it  in  our  Owitory. 
own  day.  Passing  from  west  to  east,  we  find  Spain  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Moors.  A  very  large  France  is  bounded  by  the 
Rbdne,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt,  and  this  includes  not  only 
France  but  Belgium.  Between  France  and  Germany  lie  the  two 
duchies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Lorraine,  of  large  extent,  Alsace 
being  a  small  strip  to  the  east  of  the  upper  duchy.  Modem 
Holland  is  represented  by  Friesland.  To  the  south  of  Lorraine 
liee  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  or  of  Aries,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  shortly  to  be  divided  between  France  and  Gernuway. 
Germany  is  occupied  by  the  three  great  duchies  of  Swabia, 
Frankland,  and  Saxony.  Swabia  contains  Wurtemberg  and 
Switserland — Frankland,  the  upper  Rhine  provinces,  and  what 
is  now  called  Franconia — Saxony  lying  to  the  west  of  the 
modem  country  of  that  name,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Gibe 
and  watered  by  the  Weser — Germany  extending  northwards 
over  Holstein  to  where  the  Scblei  separates  ib  from  Denmark. 
To  the  south  of  Swabia  is  the  kingdom  of  IWy,  to  the  east 
of  which  lie  the  marquisate  of  Verona  and  the  duchy  of 
Garinthia.  North  of  this  we  find  the  great  duchy  of  Bavaria, 
including  the  whole  of  what  is  now  called  Austria,  but  then  the 
£ast  March  or  Oatmark.  We  next  come  to  the  Slavic  countries 
to  the  east  of  the  Teutons,  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  watered  by 
the  upper  Elbe  and  the  Moldau,  the  march  of  Meissen,  the 
march  of  the  Lausitz,  and  another  eastern  march  or  Ostmark 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  Bavaria),  the  North  March, 
and  Berlin,  the  kernel  of  modern  but  not  of  medieval  Prussia, 
which  lies  far  away  to  the  north-east.  North  again  of  this,  in 
the  countries  of  Mecklenburg  and  Oldenbui^,  is  seated  the 
powerful  race  of  the  Billing,  who  gave  their  name  to  Billings- 
gate. A  further  eastern  strip  is  formed  by  Fomemnia  and 
Hongary.  These  divisions  have  only  been  given  roughly;  to 
state  them  more  accurately  would  occupy  too  much  space,  while 
the  boundaries  and  designations  of  the  couutiies  are  subject  to 
pei-petual  change. 
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It  was  from  a  Europe  conetituted  something  in  this  manner 
that  the  Crusades  were  undertaken.  The  states  of  modem 
Europe  had  begun  to  make  their  appearance,  aud  the  stirring 

CauM  <^'    ^^^    national    spirit    had   begun    to    be    felt. 

of  the  Europe   was   ready   for    a    collective    enterpriiie. 

CnuadM.  There  was  none  that  was  so  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
imagination  or  the  reason  of  her  rulers  as  the  attempt  to 
recover  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel  the  holy  places  where  the 
Founder  of  our  religion  had  lived  and  suffered.  The  church 
was  now  a  predominant  factor  in  civilised  Europe.  Progress 
and  enlightenment  owed  more  to  the  bishop  than  it  did  to  the 
prince.  The  stato  would  not  be  likely  to  undertake  any 
enterprise  in  which  the  church  did  not  feel  an  absorbing 
interest.  The  Crusades  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  great 
international  effort  made  by  the  United  States  of  Europe,  which 
had  just  begun  to  realise  their  solidarity  and  power,  at  the 
bidding  of  a  church  which  had  too  much  authority  to  be 
lightly  disobeyed. 

As  early  as  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  it  had  become 

the  custom  to  undertake  pilgrimages  to  Palestine  for  the  health 

of  the  soul,  or  to  do  penance  for  the  sins  of  a  guilty 

^^JJj^JSJJ  li^^i  *nd  to  pray  at  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  tbe 
holiest  place  in  tht)  world  for  Christians,  which 
the  Emperor  Constantino  and  his  mother  Helena  bad  covered 
with  a  stately  dome  and  consecrated  as  a  church.  The  idea  that 
ascetic  self-denial  in  this  world  was  one  of  the  surest  methods 
of  securing  happiness  beyond  the  grave  gave  prominence  to  the 
merits  of  a  long  and  perilous  journey  to  the  East ;  the  inclina- 
tion to  make  such  a  pilgrimage  would  naturally  acquire  a  greater 
strength  when  the  belief  began  to  spread  that  the  world  would 
come  to  an  end  soon,  perhaps  in  the  year  1000 ;  and  the  impulse 
thus  given  did  not  sensibly  slacken  throughout  the  eleventh 
century.  The  safety  of  the  pilgrims  began  to  be  a  matter  of 
national  concern.  In  the  year  1064,  a  large  company  of  7000 
persons  of  all  nations,  laymen  and  clerics,  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land  and  Syria,  with  Siegfried,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  at 
their  head,  of  whom  only  about  two  thousand  returned,  the  re«t 
finding  a  grave  either  in  Palestine  itself  or  on  the  journey. 
So  long  as  the  holy  places  were  under  the  domination  of  the 
Arabs,  safety  might  be  purchased  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom, 
but  when  Palestine  was  conquered  by  the  Seljukian  Turks, 
Christiana,  whether  pilgrims  or  residents,  were  ti-eated  with 
gieat  severity.     The  great  pontiff  Uildebraud,  tbe  mighty  Pop« 
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Gregory  VII.,  waa  not  likely  to  tvirn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  com- 
plaints, yet  his  quarrel  with  the  Emperor  Henry  made  action 
difficult.  But  Urban  II.,  in  answer  to  appeals  from  the  emperor 
at  Constantinople,  took  advantage  of  a  lull  in  the  strife  to  stir 
up  wentern  Europe  to  wage  the  FirEt  Crusade.  The  famous 
pilgrim  Peter  the  Hermit  aided  the  Pope,  travel- 
ling  far  and  wide  to  preach  the  crusade  and  g'J^n, 
rouse  the  pity  of  western  Christendom  for  the 
eafferings  of  pilgrims  and  the  desecration  of  the  holy  places. 
Clad  in  a  simple  robe,  girt  with  a  cord,  his  face  worn  by 
ascetic  self-denial,  he  told  his  piteous  tale,  and  his  success  was 
marvellous.  Meanwhile  Urban,  in  the  year  1095,  summoned  a 
meeting  at  Clermont  in  France,  which  wax  attended  by  bishops, 
nobles,  and  a  countless  host  of  common  people.  The  Pope 
himself  closed  an  eloquent  speech  by  an  appeal  that  every  one 
should  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  that  he  might  win 
Christ.  A  great  sbont  arose :  "  Ood  wills  it  I "  and  thousands 
knelt  down  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  service ;  and  the  name 
of  Crusader,  the  wearer  of  the  cross,  which  marked  those  who 
bore  it  as  members  of  a  sacred  army  marching  for  the  recovery 
of  the  sepulchre  of  their  Lord  and  God,  came  for  the  first  time 
into  existence. 

It  had  been  airangal  at  Clermont  tliat  the  expeilition  should 
start  on  Angust- 15,  1096,  in  order  to  give  those  that  took  part 
in  it  time  for  preparation,  but  the  delay  was  too 
t«dioas  for  the  excited  crowd.  In  the  spring  of  Sj^]to 
that  year  motley  and  imdiHciplined  throngs,  led 
by  Peter  and  by  a  French  knight  calleil  Walter  the  Penniless, 
luarched  thivugh  Germany  and  Hungary  to  Constantinople. 
They  stormed  Semlin  and  tlireatened  the  walls  of  Belgmde,  and 
many  thousands  were  slain.  A  remnant  reached  Constantinople, 
and  were  sent  across  the  straits  into  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
perished  at  the  hands  of  the  Tiu-ks.  Walter  fell,  after  a  shoi-t 
resistance,  surrountled  by  his  brothers  and  bis  bi'avest  com- 
panions. A  hundred  thousand  men  had  perished  in  this 
manner,  when  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  didce  of  Lorraine,  wjth  bis 
brothers  Eustace  and  Baldwin,  and  a  host  of  knights  and  nobles 
from  the  lower  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Scheldt, 
began  the  march  through  Hungary  towards  Constantinople. 
At  the  same  time  other  boTTies  of  crusaders  started  from 
northern  and  southern  Fnuce  and  from  southern  Italy — some 
by  land,  through  Lomburdy  and  Dalmatia,  others  by  sea, 
from  south  Italian  poi'ta — led  by  Robert  of  Noimandy,  son  of 
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William  the  Conqueror, — ^by  Stephen  of  Blois,  who  was  said  to 
have  as  many  townx  in  his  possession  as  there  are  days  in  the 
year, — by  the  rich  and  powerful  Count  Raymond  of  St.  Oilea 
ftnd  Toulouse,  who  is  reported  to  have  had  under  him  a  hundred 
thousand  meu,  and  with  whom  marched  Adhemar  de  Fuy,  the 
papal  legate,  and  many  bishops,-^and  by  Boemund  of  Taranto 
and  his  nephew  Tancred,  sung  by  poets  as  the  flower  of  knightly 
virtue,  who  brought  the  Normane  of  Sicily  and  Naples. 

Arriving  at  Constantinople,  they  found  Alexius  Comnenus  on 

the  throne.     He  waa  much  frightened  at  their  approach,  but 

llnoooim  of    ^^  compelled  their  leaders,  as  they  successively 

Oodfray  d«     arrived,  to  promise  that  any  conquests  they  might 

Bouillon.         make  should  be  held  as  fiefs  of  the   Byzantine 

empire.     They  then  crossed  to  Asia  Minor  and  held  a  review  in 

the  plain  of  Nicaea,   in  which,   we  are  told,  were  mustered 

100,000  heavy-armed  knights,  300,000  armed  footmen,  besides 

women  and  children,  monks,  priests,  and  camp- followers.    Nicaea 

surrendered  after  a  siege,  but  to  Alexins.     In  July  1097,  the 

battle  of   Dorylaeum  was  won  by  the  bravery  and  skill  of 

Godfrey   of    Bouillon,  and    in   the  following  year  his   brother 

Baldwin    became   prince  of    Edessa.     The    important  city   of 

Antioch,  on  the  Orontes,  was  captured  on  June  3,  1098,  and  was 

saved  from  recapture  by  the  discovery,  real  or  supposed,  of  the 

Holy  Lance  by  which  the  side  of   Christ  was  pierced  at  the 

crucifixion.     In  Whitsuntide  of  the  following  year  the  crusaders 

obtained  their  first  sight  of  Jerusalem.     They  fell  upon  th^ 

kneea  in  prayer,  and  tears  flowed  from  their  eyes. 

^^^^^^•m       rpjj^  siege  waa  conducted  with  great  difficulty,  but 

in  July  1099,  the  Holy  City  was  conquered.     It 

was  determined  to  form  the  new  conquest  into  a  kingdom,  and 

the  crown  was  offered  to  Godfrey,  but  he  I'efuaed  it,  saying  that 

it  would  be  sacrilege  to  wear  an  earthly  crown  where  his  Maeter 

had  worn  a  orown  of  thorns. 

Godfrey   contented  himself  with    the  title  of  "  Protector   of 

the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  and  justified  this  appellation  by  the  victory 

Yh»  of  Ascalou,  on  August  12,  over  the  Egyptian  host, 

Kiiigdom  of    which    gave    the    crusaders     much    booty     and 

JerTisal«iii.      aecured  the  existence  of  the  new  kingdom.     This 

pure  and  noble  character  died  from  the  effect  of  the  exertion 

and  the  climato  on  July  18,  1100.     His  sword  and  sword-belt 

are  still  preserved  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  hearing 

the  arms  of  Jerusalem,  four  cross  crosslets  or  on  a  field  argent, 

the  only  ai-ms  In  which  metal  is  borne  on  metul,  representing 
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the  doye  vrith  silver  wings  and  her  feathers  of  gold,  Baldwin, 
prince  <£  Edeesa,  had  not  the  scruples  of  his  brother,  but 
hastened  to  Jerosalem  and  assumed  the  title  of  kine,  which, 
after  following  various  fortunes  till  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
centurj,  was  finally  claimed  and  probably  is  still  borne  by  the 
houdes  of  Savoy,  Anjou,  Lorraine,  and  Austria.  Baldwin  held 
the  crown  of  Jerusalem  from  1 100  to  11 18,  constantly  engaged 
in  wars,  not  without  success.  The  Norman  Boemund  died 
in  nil,  and  Tancred  secured  for  himself  the  principality  of 
Antioch,  which  long  remained  in  his  family.  The  first  crusade 
was  followed  by  the  rise  of  the  great  Orders  j]|«  Ordan 
of  Cfaristian  chivalry,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  ^Knicht- 
and  the  Knighta  Templar,  the  first  of  which  are  iu>oi. 
better  known  as  the  Knights  of  Malta  and  still  exist  under  their 
<Ad  name,  while  the  fateof  the  second  forms  one  of  the  saddest  and 
most  discreditable  pages  of  medieval  history.  In  1144  Edessa, 
the  bulwark  of  the  Christian  empire  of  the  East,  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Saracens,  and  t^e  vain  hope  of  recovering 
it  was  the  leading  motive  of  the  Second  Crusade.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  Asct^ou,  do  important  addition  was  ever 
made  to  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  as  it  stood  at  the  deaUi 
of  its  third  niler,  Baldwin  II.,  in  1130. 

Between  the  first  crusade  and  the  second,  which  was  fii-st 
preached  in  1146,  great  vicissitudes  had  befallen  the  empire. 
Lothar  of  Saxony,  who  succeeded  Henry  V.,  had    Lothar  and 
as  son  in-law  Henry  the  Proud,  duke  of  Bavaria,    Henry  tha 
of  the  family  of  Guelph,  Welf,  or  Wolf.     Lothar    ^nmi. 
invested  him  also  witii  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  so  that  he  united 
in  bis  possession  two  great  German  duchies,  enclosing  Swabia 
and  Prankenland  between  them  and  threatening  them  with  ex* 
tinction.     When  Lothar  died  on  December  3,  1137,  he  gave  his 
insignia  of  the  empire  to  Henry,  but  the  German  nobles  would 
not  acknowledge  a  prince  of  such  overwhelming  power  and  of 
such  imperious  disposition.     So,  with  the  ai-chbishop  of  Tiier  at 
their  head,  they  met  at  Goblentz,  and  on  March  7,    conrad  of 
1138,  chose  as  emperor  Conrad,  brother  of  the    Hobeii- 
duke  of  Swabia,  of  the  house  of  Hohenstauffen.    •tanffBn. 
Conrad  took  a  strong  line.     He  deprived  Henry  of  his  duchies, 
placing  him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  giving  one  to  Albei-t 
the  Bear,  the  founder  of  the  Ascanian  house,  and  the  other  to 
his  own  half  brother,  Leopold  of  Auh-tria.     The  Hohenstauffen 
came  originally  from  the  castle  of  Waibling  in  the  B^mstbal, 
in  what  is  now  the  kingdom  of  Wiiitemberg,  and  they  wei-e 
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called  by  that  name.    And  when  the  double  election  pi-mluced 
a  ueriouH  feud  between  the  two  houses  of  Welf  and  Waibling, 

it  spread  to  Italy  and  raged  there  for  three  hun- 
^^^^^    dred  yeara  under  the  name  of  Guelf  and  Obibel- 

lines.  In  Italy  the  Ghibellines  were  generally  the 
HupporterH  of  the  emperor  and  the  Guelfn  of  the  pope,  but  in 
many  Italian  cities  the  titles  had  lost  all  HigniGcaace,  and 
meant  little  else  but  a  feud  between  two  rival  families. 

When  Henry  the  Proud  died  in  II39,  Oonrad  restored  the 
duchy  of  Saxony  to  hU  son,  Henry  the  Lion,  giving  Albert  the 
Bear  the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  in  exchange,  a8  an  independent 
principality.  Further,  after  Conrad's  death  Bavaria  was  given 
back  again  to  the  Welf  family,  and  in  oompenaation  the  Baben- 
berg  margraves  of  Austria  were  made  into  independent  dukes, 
who  fixed  their  capital  at  Vienna.  Thus  the  quarrel  between 
Welf  and  Waibling  was  the  indirect  cauite  of  the  rise  of  the 
two  powers,  Austria  and  Prussia,  whose  rivalry  fills  the  whole 
of  modem  European  history,  and  is  hardly  yet  finally  ooncluded. 
The  empire,  however,  did  not  gain  in  strength  by  tiiis  dispute ; 
the  Slavs,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Italians  began  to  assert 
their  independence,  while  Pope  Innocent  II.  acknowledged 
Roger,  duke  of  the  Normans,  as  king  of  the  Sicilies,  which  he 
took  as  a  fief  from  the  pope  himself. 

The  capture  of  Edessa  in  1144,  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
Moslem  power  in   northern  Syria,   gave  occasion    for  a   new 

crusade,   which    was   preaclied    by    St    Bernard, 
™^3J^     abbot  of  Clair>-aux  in  Buigundy.     Conrad  III.  of 

Germany  and  Louis  VII.  of  France  assumed  the 
C1088.  Conrad  marched  through  Hungary  to  Constantinople, 
and  reached  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  but  on  the  way  to 
Iconium  he  was  milled  by  false  guides,  and  the  whole  of  his 
magnificent  army  gradually  wasted  away.  Warned  by  this,  Louis 
chose  the  route  along  the  sea-coast,  by  Smyrna  and  Epbesas, 
but  met  with  nearly  the  .'wme  fate.  The  two  monarchs  came 
together  at  Jerusalem,  and  foolishly  attacked  Damascus,  whose 
emir  had  been  an  ally  of  the  fourth  ruler  of  Jerusalem,  King 
Fulk.  But  the  enterpritie  ended  in  nothing,  and  the  monarcbs 
returned  home.  Conrad  died  on  February  15,  1152,  a  man  of 
talent  and  virtue,  but  with  wasted  gifts.  He  left  the  empire  in 
need  of  a  strong  bead,  and  such  a  one  was  found  in  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  one  uf  the  greatest  of  German  emperoi's. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

mBDBRICK  BARBAROSSA.  A.D  1162-1190— THE  THIRD  CRUSADE. 

ftPTBB  the  death  of  Conrad  III.  on  February  16,  1162,  the 
princeH  of  the  empire,  pasfling  over  Conrad'H  son,  a  child  of 
•even  years,  chose,  on  March  4,  his  nephew,  prMiarfokot 
Frederick  of  Hohenntauffen  and  oF  Waibling,  in  HobMi- 
frankfort  cut  German  king,  and  five  days  fJter-  rtauflna. 
icards  he  was  con.tecrated  and  crowned  in  the  church  of  St. 
Hary  at  Aachen,  by  Arnold,  archbishop  of  Cologne.  Many 
circumstances  contributed  to  bring  about  this  quick  decision. 
Hot  only  did  his  personal  qualities  justify  the  warmest  hopes, 
but,  by  his  connection  with  the  rival  house  of  Welf,  he 
teemed  to  be  the  true  comer-atone  by  which  the  contentions 
between  the  houses  might  be  ended.  By  his  mother,  Judith, 
the  sister  of  Henry  the  Proud,  Frederick  was  a  cousin  of 
Henry  the  Lion,  and  the  nephew  of  Welf  VI.,  for  whom  he 
had  already  performed  many  services.  Besides  this,  the  German 
nation  was  anxious  to  preserve  the  same  princely  family,  and 
to  put  a  limit  to  freedom  of  choice,  without  expressly  recognising 
the  right  of  inheritance,  awl  also  to  give  some  weight  to 
the  wishes  of  the  departed  king.  A  happier  choice  could 
not  have  been  made.  Frederick  was  now  thirty-one  years 
old,  of  middle  size  and  well  grown :  his  light  hair  and  reddish 
beard,  which  he  had  in  common  with  many  of  his  family, 
won  for  him  the  name  of  Barbarossa  from  the  darker  Italians. 
His  courteous  manners,  his  blue  spai-kling  eyes,  and  his  cheerful 
countenance  attracted  everybody ;  ami  through  these  external 
advantages  he  was  a  prominent  personality  amongst  all  the 
princes  of  the  time.  He  was  ii^erior  to  none  in  knightly 
exercises,  in  hunting,  or  in  any  form  of  bodily  exertion.  His 
jontemporaries  said  that  he  was  master  of  his  passions,  a  friend 
of  justice,  bold  and  undismayed,  full  of  warlike  courage,  generous 
but  not  extravagant ;  that  he  had  a  penetrating  intellect,  and 
rift  of  deliberative  wisdom.  His  memory  was  never  at 
was  very  eloquent  in  his  own  language ;  Latin  he 


gilt    of 
ault ;  he  ^ 
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unilersbHMl  better  than  lie  could  Bpeak  i( ;  he  was  full  of  kindness 
for  his  friends,  but  terrible  against  his  enemies ;  he  bad 
sympathies  with  science  and  art ;  he  was  a  deep  student'  of 
history,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  antiquarian  studies. 

The  first  occupation  of  his  reign  was  to  bring  about  peace  in 

Germany  ;  but,  before  he  had  accomplished  ttiis,  he  determined 

to    undertake   a  journey  to   Italy,   in    order  to 

^^^  obtain  the  imperial  crown,  and  to  make  the 
^^'  empire  more  respected  in  that  country.  In  the 
firxt  days  of  October  1154,  a  large  army  was  collected  in 
the  Lechfeld,  close  by  Augsburg,  to  accompany  Frederick  in 
his  fifKt  joiu-ney  to  Italy  by  way  of  Brixen  and  Trent. 
The  mai'ch  waH  conducted  with  great  order  and  discipline. 
After  a  rest  on  the  lake  of  Oarda,  the  army  encamped  on 
the  Roncalian  Plain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piacenza,  where 
from  time  immemorial  the  German  kings  had  been  accustomed 
to  hold  their  reviews  and  courts  of  justice.  The  shield  of 
the  emperor  was  exhibited  on  a  staff,  which  was  a  sign  to 
the  vassals  that  they  should  come  to  him  in  arms,  and  that 
they  should  perform  the  honourable  duty  of  guarding  his  tent. 
All  that  did  not  obey  his  summons,  especially  the  ecdesiastical 
princes  of  Bremen  and  Halberstadt,  were  deprived  of  the 
fiefs  which  they  held  of  the  emperor.  Many  were  the  signs 
of  the  disturb^  condition  of  Italy.  The  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  almost  the  only  noble  of  upper  Italy  who  had  not 
bent  before  the  power  of  the  communes,  complained  of  the 
increasing  pride  of  the  towns,  especially  of  Ghieri  and  Asti, 
Como  and  Lodi,  supported  by  Pavia  and  Cremona,  renewed 
the  complaints  which  they  had  already  made  at  Constance 
against  Milan,  In  vain  did  the  MilaneHe  send  two  eloquent 
men  into  the  camp,  and  o£[er  the  king  4000  marks  to  con- 
firm their  lordship  over  the  two  towns.  Frederick  refused 
to  hear  them,  saying  that  he  would  make  an  inquiry  on 
their  own  territory,  and  discover  what  was  right.  The  army 
now  marched  forward.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Milanese  to 
supply  its  material  wants,  but  they  le<l  the  way  through 
those  districts  which  bad  been  entirely  laid  waste  in  the 
war  between  Milan  and  Pavia.  Want  of  food,  heavy  rain, 
and  snow-storms  caused  discouragement  and  disgust,  and  at 
last  the  king  lost  his  temper.  He  rased  the  town  of  Roeate, 
and  also  Chieri  and  Asti.  The  citizens  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains.  Whilst  the  king  was  encamped  before  Aeti, 
ambassadors   arrived   fium   Pavia,  and  complained   that  their 
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fields  had  been  wasted  by  the  inhabitanta  of  Tottona,  vbich 
was  in  league  with  Milan.  Frederick  took  their  side  and 
marched  against  the  tovn,  which  was  built  on  a  high  rock. 
It  stood  a  long  siege,  but  was  at  last  taken.  The  town  was 
given  up  to  plunder,  and  the  citadel  destroyed.  Frederick  was 
determined  to  break  the  republican  pride  of  the  Lombards, 
which  threatened  to  destroy  his  rights  in  Italy,  and  to  restore 
the  legal  position  of  his  authority.  But,  for  the  moment,  lie 
contented  himself  with  being  crowned  at  Favia,  on  the  ]5tb 
of  April  1 155. 

After  three  days'  sojourn,  he  proceeded  to  Rome.    The  pope 
at  this  time  was  Hadrian  IV.     He  went  as  far  as  Viterbo  to 
meet  the  emperor,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  welcome 
him  to  that  place.    Hadrian  was  an  Englishman   n^J*.     _ 
named  Breakspear.      He  had  been  driven  from 
the  monastery  of  St.  Alban's  as  a  boy, — had  wandered  along  the 
roada  as  a  b^gar, — at  last,  by  hunger,  shame,  and  a  desire  for 
knowledge,  had  been  led  to  France, — and  after  many  adventures 
had  been  received  in  a  monastery  near  Avignon,  where  after  a 
time  he  was  chosen  prior.     Bent  to  Rome  to  conduct  the  business 
of   his   monastery,   he  attracted   the   attention   of    the   Pope, 
Engenius  III.,  by  his  education,  eloquence,  and  striking  appear- 
ance.    He  was  made  cardinal-bishop  of  Albano,  and  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Denmark  and  Norway,  where  he  organised  the 
church  with  equal  wisdom  and  power. 

After  his  return,  Nicholas  Breakspear  was  chosen  unanimoualy 
to  be  head  of  the  church.  Times  were  stormy ;  he  said  himself 
that  the  apostolic  chair  was  covered  with  thorns,  jj^^  p^p, 
and  the  papal  mantle  was  pierced  by  swords,  and  Arnold 
He  would  not  recognise  the  Senate,  and  was  cf  Bnieia. 
therefore  forbidden  to  enter  the  city,  and  had  to  take  up  his 
residence  behind  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  which  was  intrenched. 
He  determined  to  upset  the  republican  constitution  which 
existed  at  that  time,  and  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  who  was  at  the  head  of  it.  The  Senate  was  reluctant 
to  banish  that  influential  preacher,  who  was  reverenced  by  the 
people  as  a  divinely-inspired  prophet  A  disturbance  arose,  in 
which  it  happened  that  a  cardinal,  while  on  his  way  to  visit  the 
pope  in  the  Leonine  city,  was  mortally  wounded.  The  pope 
avenged  himself  by  pronouncing  an  interdict  against  the  city, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  stop  all  divine  service  ;  no  bell  was 
rung,  no  mass  was  said,  no  sacrament  was  consecrated,  and 
baptism  and  extreme  unction  were  performed  with  rites  of 
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twixa-.  The  dead  were  not  buried  in  consecrated  eftrth,  and 
marrmges  were  celebrated  in  the  churchyards.  The  Romans 
endured  the  punishmeut  from  Palm  Sunday  to  !SIaundy  Thurs- 
day, but  as  the  festival  of  Easter  approached  their  spirits  were 
disturbed  by  sorrow  and  unrest.  It  seemed  as  if  Christ  would 
not  rise  for  the  Romans,  as  He  was  wont.  Then  the  people 
bestirred  themselves,  and  the  senators  threw  themselves  before 
the  knees  of  the  pope,  praying  for  his  pardon.  Hadrian 
demanded  the  .banishment  <A  the  reformers,  and  would  not 
take  his  curse  from  the  town  until  this  condition  had  been 
fulfilled.  He  had  conquered  in  the  stfife.  Arnold,  betrayed 
and  desei-ted,  wandered  from  fortress  to  fortress  under  the  ban 
of  the  chiuvh.  The  Holy  Father,  suiTOunded  by  bishops  and 
cardinals,  proceeded,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  from 
St.  Peter's  to  the  I^teran.  It  was  just  at  this  time  that  he 
heard  that  Frederick  was  on  his  way  to  Rome. 

Frederick  secured  the  goodwill  of  Hadrian  by  delivering  up 
the  person  of  Arnold,  but  their  harmony  was  nearly  broken  by 
\  Fr*dwl<b       ^^^  refusal  of  the  emp«x>r  to  hold  the  stirrup  of 

andlha  the  pope  aa  he  descended  from  his  horae.     This, 

Pope.  however,  was  got  over  by  the  persuasion  of  his 

nobles.  Frederick  held  the  stirrup  of  the  vagabond  beggar  boy, 
and  as  a  reward  received  the  kiss  of  peace,  which  had  at  first 
been  refused. 

When  be  approached  Rome,  Frederick  encamped  with  hia 

army  at  Monte  Mario,  and  in  the  dawn  of  the  following  day  be 

accompanied  the  pope  to  the  Leonine  city,  which 

^^^^  was  garrisoned  with  a  thousand  armed  men,  and 
received  in  the  chiu«h  of  St.  Peter  the  sword, 
sceptre,  and  ci-own  of  the  empire  from  the  bauds  of  the  pope. 
This  took  place  on  June  18,  1155.  The  Romans  in  the  capital 
heard  with  horror  that  a  foreign  king  had  received  the  imperial 
crown  from  a  foreign  pope  without  the  consent  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  without  swearing  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  city.  In 
a  hot  summer  noon  a  crowd  of  men  passed  over  the  bridge 
of  St.  Angelo  towards  St.  Peter's.  The  Germans  hastened  to 
repulse  them ;  a  terrible  fight  took  place ;  at  least  a  thousand 
citizens  were  killed  by  German  swords  or  diowned  in  the  waters 
of  the  Tiber ;  the  rest,  attacked  by  Henry  the  IJon  in  the  rear, 
ran  away,  and  fled  either  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  or  to  the 
town.  Two  hundred  were  taken  prisoners,  and  many  wwe 
wounded.  Arnold  of  Brescia  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  fate;  he  was  given  up  to  the  praefect  of  the 
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city,  A  nobleman  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Viterbo  who  ha4i 
long  been  at  variance  with  the  Boman  republic.     Arnold  saw 
the  preparations  for  his  execution,  and  when  the 
halter  w««  just  being  laid  around  hi>>  neck,  he  was     ^,o„i^ 
asked  whether  be  would  renounce  his  errors  and 
confess  his  sins.     He  answered,  undismayed  and  full  of  con- 
fidence, that  he  considered  his  teaching  wholesome,  and  would 
not  be  afraid  to  die  for  what  he  had  taught.     He  then  knelt, 
lifted  his   eyes   and  hands   to   heaven,  and   sighed,  and  com- 
mitted   his  soul  to  God  without  a  word.     Then  he  gave   his 
body    to    the    esecutionera,    who    performed    their    duty   not 
without  teat's.     When  he  had  been  strangled,  his  corpse  was 
thrown  into  the  fire  and    his  ashes  scattered  over  the  Tiber, 
because  it  was  feared  that  even   his  ashes  might  become  an 
object  of  reverence. 

Frederick's  second  expedition  to  Italy  took  place  in  the 
Whitsuntide  of  the  year  1158.  A  large  army  collected  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Augsburg,  drawn  from  b,^™^ 
more  than  twelve  German  nations.  The  bishops  YMt  to 
and  vassals  of  the  empire  hastened  to  show  ttel; — The 
their  devotion  to  the  imperial  cause.  The  Greek  *^'*?' 
ambassadors,  who  had  tried  to  bring  the  towns  of  •■*""'•*• 
the  coast  under  the  dominion  of  Byzantium,  were  sent  away 
with  threatening  words,  and  their  Italian  partisans  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  emperor.  The 
army  <lescendeil  into  the  plains  of  Italy  in  five  divisions. 
Some  crossed  the  eastern  passes  of  Friuli,  some  the  western 
passage  of  the  Splugen  to  Ohiavenna  and  Como.  The  emperor 
himself,  with  the  most  important  princes  and  bishops,  passed 
througli  the  Tyrol  to  the  lake  of  Gai'da,  followed  by  Henry 
the  Ijon  with  his  Saxon  warriors.  The  Italian  vassals  met 
them  at  Brescia,  and  the  forces  of  the  towns  favoiu^ble  to 
the  empire— such  as  Pavia,  Parma,  and  Cremona — joined  the 
army,  which  now  numbered  100,000  infantry  and  15,000  cavalry. 
The  first  object  of  the  emperor  was  the  punishment  of 
Milan,  and  siege  was  laid  to  the  capital  of  Lombardy  at  the 
banning  of  August.  The  blockade  continued  for  several  weeks, 
with  much  brave  fighting  on  either  side,  until  peace  was  made 
by  the  inten-ention  of  Count  Guido  of  Biandrate,  who  was 
loved  and  honoured  by  the  people,  yet  was  the  head  of  the 
German  party  in  Milan.  The  Milanese  made  a  treaty  hy 
-which  they  hound  themKelves  to  recf^nise  the  independence 
of  Lodi  and  Como,  to  give  up  alt  imperial  pi'operty  nnd  all 
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rights  of  supremAry,  to  tftke  the  oatli  of  all^iance  to  the 
Oerman  Bovereign,  to  pay  a  fine  of  9000  marks  in  silver,  to 
give  up  300  citizenw  »»  hoHtogex,  iinil  to  biiilJ  a  fortress.  Upon 
this  the  emperor  withdrew  hiH  ban,  and  promised  to  lead 
faifl  army  away,  and  to  abstain  from  any  further  punislimeut. 
It  was  arranged  tliat  the  city  should  be  governed  by  consuls, 
chosen  by  itself,  but  tVi&t  their  appointment  sliould  be  con- 
firmed by  the  emperor.  The  KubmiRsion  of  the  town  was 
consummated  on  September  8.  The  whole  body  of  the  citizens 
came  out  of  the  gates,  in  humble  clothing  with  bare  feet — 
first  the  cleivy,  with  crosses  in  their  hands;  then,  the  consuls 
and  the  knighU,  each  carrying  a  bare  sword  on  his  back,  and 
last  of  all ,  the  citizens,  with  halters  around  their  necks. 
When  they  reached  the  camp,  passing  through  the  line  of 
German  warriors,  they  threw  themselves  down  before  Frederick, 
who  was  seated  upon  his  throne,  acknowledged  their  fault,  and 
prayed  for  pardon.  Frederick  answered  them  with  courteous 
words,  advised  them  to  be  obedient  for  the  future,  and  then 
set  all  the  prisoners  free.  Even  the  Uennsns  wept  when  thej- 
saw  the  meeting  between  the  prisoners  and  their  friends. 
Frederick  then  went  to  Monia,  where  he  wore  the  iron  crown 
of  Italy,  and  was  able  to  send  a  large  part  of  the  army  home, 
including  the  Bohemians  and  Hungarians.  The  imperial 
banner  now  waved  on  the  highest  towers  of  Milan,  and 
Lombardy  seemed  to  be  at  peace. 

After   this,   in   November   1158,  a  diet  was  held  on  the 
Boncalian    Plain,    to    settle    once   for    all    the   rights  of    the 

emperor  and  the  different  classes  of  the  empire 
?^^"n^      in  Italy.      For  this  purpose,  two  deputies  were 

sent  from  fourteeu  Lombard  towns,  who  were  to 
discuss  these  questions  with  four  of  the  most  famous  jurists  of 
the  university  of  Bologna.  It  was  useless,  however,  to  argue 
with  the  master  of  so  many  legions,  or  to  recall  the  fact  tliat 
tnany  of  the  powers  previously  held  by  the  Lombards,  Caro- 
lingians,  and  (lermana  who  liad  borne  rule  in  Italy  had 
passed  into  other  hands — into  those  of  bishops  or  of  communes. 
The  Italians  had  no  alternative  but  to  acknowledge  that  those 
rights  now  belonged  to  the  emperor.  In  the  most  solemn 
manner,  ail  the  clerical  and  civil  princes  who  were  present, 
as  well  as  the  consuls  of  the  towns,  gave  back  their  rights  to 
the  emperor.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  created  a  different 
state  of  things  from  what  bad  actually  existed  up  to  this  time, 
and  reduced  Italy  to  the  state  of  a  vassal  kingdom.     Since  the 
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time  of  Otto  the  Great,  no  ruler  bad  appeared  in  Italy  with 
such  power  as  Frederick  possesaed,  after  the  diet  of  Boncaglia. 
Yet  it  was  clear  that,  although  an  outwnrd  peace  had  been 
secured,  passions  still  glowed  under  tlie  ashes.  Frederick  had 
not  I'ealiaed  the  strength  of  the  new  foim  of  public  life  which 
had  grown  up  out  of  the  mine  of  the  past,  setting  up  popular 
officers  in  rivalry  to  those  deputed  by  the  emperor.  But  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  chnrch,  and  the  love  of  freedom  in 
the  towDR,  were  antagonists  which,  though  for  the  moment 
bent,  could  not  be  entirely  subdued.  He  found  evidence  of 
this  in  the  resistance  of  Genoa,  which  be  only  punishe<l  by 
the  imposition  of  a  fine.  He  found  it  also  in  the  policy  of 
Pope  Hadrian  IT.,  who  refused  to  submit  himself,  and  claimed 
as  bis  own  independent  dominion  not  only  the  country  sur- 
rounding Rome,  but  some  districts  in  the  north,  as  well  as 
the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

The  strongest  resistance,  however,  came  from  Milan  itself. 
When,  in  the  spring  of  1159,  the  commissioners  came  to  Milan 
to  nominate  consuls  on  the  basis  of  the  deci- 
sions  of  Roncaglia,  and  a  podevti  to  represent  the  ff^SuL** 
emperor,  the  citisens  objected  that  they  had  the 
right  of  choosing  their  own  masters.  The  dispute  grew  warm, 
and  a  popular  rising  was  the  result;  stones  were  thrown  at  the 
palace  where  the  imperial  commissioners  were  lodged,  and 
they  had  some  difficulty  in  saving  themselves.  They  went  to 
Frederick's  camp,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin, 
a.nd  represented  matters  in  their  worst  light.  The  result  was 
that  Milan  was  again  placed  under  the  imperial  ban ;  the 
property  of  the  citizens  might  be  plundered  with  impunity, 
their  persons  enslaved,  and  their  town  destroyed.  Milan  was 
HO  little  affected  by  these  threats  that  on  the  same  day  it 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  castle  of  Trezzo,  which  still 
stands,  surrounded  by  the  rushing  Adda,  and  compelled  the 
intperial  garrison  to  submit.  But  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor 
wa«  not  long  delayed.  First  turning  his  arms  against  the  little 
city  of  Grema,  which  had  risen  in  revolt,  and  rasing  it  to  the 
ground,  he  marched  on  Milan,  which  was  the  centre  of  the 
opposition.  The  struggle  lasted  for  two  years,  but  the  city 
yielded  at  last  in  March  1162. 

The  whole  of  that  month  was  spent  in  inflicting  indignities 
upon  the  conquered  rebels.  On  March  1,  the  great  waggon 
called  the  Caroocio,  with  its  white  banner,  was  given  up.  The 
flags  were  laid  at  the  emperor's  feet,  and  the  keys  of  the  town 
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given  to  bim.  On  March  6  appenred  the  citizens  themeelTeR, 
high  and  low,  with  cords  around  their  necks  and  ashes  on 
their  heads.  They  fell  on  their  knees  and  cried 
Deitror«d.  '""'^  ^°'^  pai-don,  holding  ci-oBneM  in  their  out- 
Kti-etched  hands.  Frederick  choMe  from  the  consuls, 
the  knights,  and  the  most  impCHlAnt  citizens  400  hostages,  and 
compelled  the  whole  people  to  take  the  oath  of  unconditional 
obedience.  On  March  26,  orders  were  issued  that  alt  the  in- 
hahitantw  should  leave  the  town  with  their  property,  and  should 
betake  theniselv^  to  four  open  fields  ten  miles  distant  from  each 
other.  We  may  imagine  the  misery  and  despair  of  the  wretched 
people,  as  they  left  their  beloved  town,  the  scene  of  their  liappi- 
ness,  their  freedom,  their  prosperity,  and  their  memoriee,  to 
seek  a  refuge  at  a  distance.  But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come. 
Milan,  which  was  the  centre  of  all  the  disturbance,  the  seat 
of  republican  freedom,  which  had  espoused  the  side  of  the 
banished  Pope  Alexander,  was  to  drink  the  cup  of  degrada- 
tion to  the  dregs.  Orders  were  given  to  Favia,  Gomo,  Lodi, 
Cremona,  and  Novara  to  sweep  all  tiscee  of  Milan  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  haughty  town,  the  flower  of  Italy, 
was  to  fall  in  dust  and  ashee.  A  l«^end  says  that  the  emperor 
himself  drove  a  plough  over  the  [dace  where  Milan  had  stood, 
and  sowed  salt  in  the  furrows,  that  it  might  be  desolate  for  ever. 
The  emigrants  saw  the  pillars  of  smoke  and  fire,  which  marked 
the  ruin  of  their  houses  and  public  buildings.  The  churches 
and  the  palaces  of  the  nobles  alone  resisted  the  power  of  the 
flames ;  the  wall  and  towers,  and  everything  which  could  assist 
the  strength  of  the  town,  were  torn  down,  and  the  ditches  were 
filled  up.  In  this  way  did  the  Lombard  cities  who  favoured 
the  emperor  fulfil  their  vengeance  and  their  liatred. 

The  traveller  on  the  railway  between  Milan  and  Lecco  sees 

on    the   left-hand  side  a  slender  bell  tower  which  marks  the 

•p^  monastery  of   Pontdda.     Here,  five  years  later, 

Lombard        in  1167,  the  representatives  of  several  Lombard 

I«*C*i*.  towns,   some   already   belonging    to    the    league 

of  Verona,  promised  by  oaths  and  other  symbols  to  remain 

faithful  to  each  other,  and  to  drive  out  injustice  and  violence. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Lombard  League.     They  had 

no  desire  to  break  their  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  but  merely 

to  set  limits  to  his  power.     One  of  their  chief  objects  was  the 

restoration  of  Milan,  and  the  calling  back  into  their  ancient 

home  its  inhabitants,  who  were  still  living  in  the  open  fields. 

Among   the   most   important  members  of   the  league  were — 
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Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  Venice,  Ferrara,  Trevtso,  Brewia,  Ber- 
gamo, Piacenza,  and  Mantua.  Above  all,  Cremona,  hitherto 
most  faithful  to  the  emperor,  led  the  movement.  Lodi  re- 
sisted until  it  was  compelled  to  join  by  force.  Frederick 
appeared  again  in  Pavia  to  put  down  the  citieH,  but  his  army 
waa  decimated  by  a  terrible  plague,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
retire  in  the  nest  year,  The  Lombard  League  took  advan- 
tage of  this  to  organise  and  strengthen  itself,  and  it  was  joined 
by  the  towns  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bolt^na,  which  lay  in 
the  Aemilion  Plain.  The  league  was  further  strengthened  by 
an  alliance  with  the  pope,  and  the  town  of  Alessandria,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  battle-field  of  Marengo,  remains  at 
the  present  day  a  memorial  of  this  alliance,  bearing  the  name 
of  its  founder.  Pope  Alexander  III.  It  wax  built  where  the 
Bormida  flows  into  the  Tanaro,  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Pavia 
and  Montferrat.  Its  position  was  very  strong,  and  it  was  pro- 
tected by  earthworks.  It  forme<l  a  bulwark  of  liberty,  and  a 
protection  against  the  tiermans.  Migration  to  it  became  so 
popular  that  only  a  year  after  its  foundation  it  could  send 
15,000  armed  citizens  into  the  field.  In  this  way  almost  all 
the  cities  in  Lomhartly  and  Venetia,  and  some  in  the  Bomagna, 
became  members  of  the  league,  either  freely  or  by  compulsion, 
and  some  of  the  feudal  nobility  were  forced  to  join  it.  All  the 
members  bound  themselves  to  be  true  to  each  other,  and  never 
to  make  a  separate  peace  with  the  Hobenstauffens  or  their 
allies.  Milan,  which  bad  been  again  surrounded  with  walls 
and  gates,  and  had  received  new  vigour  from  its  misfortunes, 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic  movement. 

Frederick   bided  his  time,  and  in  the  autumn  of    1174  he 
crossed  the  Alps  for  the  fifth  time,  passing  into  Lomburdy  by 
the  way  of  Susa  and  Turin.     He  had  hoped  to    j^^q^j^  of 
surprise  his  adversaries;  but  the  bad  weather  and    Fradeiiiik — 
difficulties  about  food,  and    the  bravery  of   the    Battle  of 
enemy,  caused  much  delay.     The  imperial  army    L'gnano. 
lay  before  Alessandria  for  four    winter  months.     Floods  had 
turned  the  country  into  a  broad  marsh,  and  the  Germans  were 
on  the  point  of  retiring  without  having  efFet^tcd  their  object, 
when  reinforcements  arrived  fi'om  Cicrmany.    Philip  of  Cologne, 
the  count  of  Flanders,  and  the  archbishop  of  Magilebui^  came 
to  Frederick's  assistance ;  but  all  was  in  vain,  and  the  mighty 
emperor   had   to  retire   towards   Como.     The  great   battle    of 
Legnano  took  place  on  May  29,  II76.     At  first  the  Germans 
were  victorious;  the  emperor,  di-etuied  in  shining  armour,  was 
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viHibli;  to  all,  with  hia  banner-btftrei'  by  hi.s  Hide;  lie  broke 
through  one  of  the  enemy'H  wings,  and  cotnpelle))  it  to  yield,  but 
the  centre  w&k  composed  of  Milanese,  who,  under  the  name 
of  "  The  Company  of  Death,''  hiid  sworn  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
They  resisted  in  a  solid  square,  and  with  the  "  Sacred  Company," 
who  protected  the  Caroccio,  stooi)  firm  as  a  wall,  immovable, 
not  to  be  pierced.  For  some  time  the  brave  citizens  withstood 
the  shock  of  the  armour- plate<l  knightB;  then  they  took  the 
oSeneive,  and  pressed  with  Ruch  violence  npon  the  foe  that  they 
broke  through  the  ranks  of  the  imperial  army,  supported  by  an 
attack  of  the  Bre,<;ciAnH  npon  the  flank.  Frederick's  banner* 
bearer  fell,  pierced  by  an  arrow,  and  in  the  tumult  of  the  battle 
Frederick  himself  fell  from  his  horse  and  disappeared  from  view. 
A  cry  was  raised,  "  The  emperor  has  fallen  !  "  and  terror  broke 
the  resistance  of  the  Germans.  Soon  the  flight  was  general,  and 
the  defeat  complete.  The  allies  who  had  come  to  help  Freilerick 
from  Como  were  killed,  almost  to  a  man  ;  a  rich  booty  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  including  the  shield  and  lance  of  the 
emperor.  But  in  vain  did  they  seek  the  corpse  of  their  enemy 
among  the  fallen ;  they  learned,  to  their  great  disappointment, 
that  he  had  escaped  by  cross-roads  to  Pavia. 

After  the  battle  of  Legnano,  peace  was  made  between  the 

emperor  anil  the   pope  at  Venice,  where  a  congress  sat  from 

May    to    August    1177.      But    the   final    peace 

r^J^.^  between  the  Iiombard  cities  and  the  emperor  was 
only  concluded  on  June  2ft,  1 183,  in  the  diet  of 
Constauce.  It  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  towns. 
The  empei'or  renounced  all  the  "  Regalien  "  or  regal  privileges 
which  he  hitd  hitherto  claimeil ;  he  acknowledged  the  right  of 
the  confederated  cities  to  levy  armies,  to  fortify  themselves, 
and  to  exercise  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  coiisids 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  citizens,  and  were  then  to  be  invested 
with  the  privileges  of  imperial  vicars,  which  were  to  be  re- 
newed every  five  years.  The  confederacy  was  allowed  to  extend 
itself  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  these  rights.  On  the 
other  hand,  tlie  cities  Agreed  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  emperor,  to  recognise  his  suzerainty,  rtnd  to  pay  him  the  sum 
of  15,000  imperial  ducats  which  ho  demandc"!  as  due  to  him. 

Whilst  Fietierick  was  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
Uenry  the  Lion,  the  great  Guelph,  the  rival  of  the  Hohen- 
staufFens,  was  extending  his  dominions  in  Germany,  by  the 
Hj|<lition  to  them  of  Fomerania  and  Mecklenburg  and  other 
Slavic  territories,  so  that  his  jwwer  extended  fi-oui  the  Baltic 
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to  the  A\fs,  h-om  the  lower  Rhine  to  the  Oder.  He  ta-eate<l 
the  priaces  and  bishops  who  were  his  neighbourH  in  a,  manner 
which  necessitated  the  interfereace  of  the  Emperor  Frwdmiok 
Frederick.  This  produced  a  bud  feeling  between  and  Henry 
them,  which  yrtm  intensified  by  the  refiual  of  *^  Lion, 
the  duke  to  assent  to  the  election  of  Frederick's  son  Henry, 
then  five  yeurs  old,  &>f  German  king.  Another  cause  of 
difference  came  between  tbem.  The  head  of  the  Ouelph 
family  (Welf  VI.)  was  very  extravugant,  and  offered  to  sell 
his  hereditary  possessions  to  Henry  for  a  considemble  sum 
of  money.  The  diike,  however,  refused,  expecting  that  these 
lands  would  eventually  come  to  him  by  inheritance.  Welf  then 
offered  them  to  the  emperor,  who,  to  tLe  great  di.'^gust  of 
Henry,  pui-chased  them.  The  consequence  of  thi.s  was  that 
Henry  did  not  give  the  emperor  efficient  assistance  in  the 
campaign  of  Legnano.  When  Frederick  returned  to  Germany 
after  his  defeat,  his  fii'st  occupation  was  to  settle  matters  with 
Henry  the  Lion,  whose  overbearing  conduct  hail  raised  many 
enemies  against  him.  He  summoned  him  four  times  to  appear 
before  the  diet  to  give  an  account  of  his  proceedings,  and  four 
times  he  refused  to  come.  The  imperial  ban  was  therefoi-e 
issued  against  him,  and  his  possessions  were  divided  amongst 
othei'  princes.  Part  of  Saxony  was  given  to  Bemhard  of 
Aultalt,  son  of  Albert  the  Bear,  but  Westphalia  was  divided 
from  it,  and  added  0s  a  dukedom  to  the  archbishopric  af 
Oologne.  Styria  and  the  Tyi'ol  were  separated  from  Bavai-ia, 
and  the  remaining  provinces  were  given  to  Otto  of  Wittelsbach, 
so  that  the  bouse  of  Wittelsbach  now  reigns  in  Bavaria.  Otto 
had  materially  assisted  Frederick  in  his  Italian  campaigns. 
In  the  first  he  had  rescued  him  from  serious  danger  in  the  pass 
of  Rivoli,  when  the  Veronese  endeavoured  to  intercept  him  on 
his  return,  and  in  the  second  he  contributed  largely  to  the 
conquest  of  Crema.  The  sturdy  old  Lion  had  eventually  to 
submit  to  the  superioi'  power  of  the  emperor ;  the  ban  was 
removed  at  Erfm-t  in  1181,  and  Henry  was  left  in  possession 
of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg,  but  he  was  ordered  to  absent 
himself  from  Germany  for  three  years.  He  spent  these  at  the 
court  of  his  father-in-law,  Henry  II.  of  Englan<l.  In  this 
Gounti-y  a  third  son,  William,  was  bom  to  him,  who  became  the 
progenitor  of  the  tiuelphic  house  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick, 
from  which  the  royal  house  of  Ekigland  is  descended.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Constance,  Frederick  made  in 
]183   a   sixth  expedition  into  Italy,  and  received  a  brilliant 
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reception  from  the  Milanese,  whom  he  had  treated  8o  badly. 
In  1186  his  son  Henry  was  married  to  Constance,  the  daughter 
of  Roger  II.,  and  heir  to  her  nephew,  William  the  Good,  king 
of  Naples  anit  Sicily.  Having  arranged  his  family  affairs,  and 
reduced  his  empire  to  a  condition  of  comparative  peace,  he  was 
able,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  to  take  part  in  the  third 
crusade,  which  was  now  beginning. 

In   1183  the  famous  Saladin,  having  suppressed  the  khali- 

fate  of  Cairo,  hail  become  the  sole  Mo^em  ruler  in  Egypt  and 

Syria  alike.     The  crusading  kingdom,  itself  torn 

pjjjj^^       by  faction,  and  now  threatened  for  the  first  time 

by  a  united  and  aggressive  foe,  was  saved  for 

a  moment  by  the  victory  of  Ramleh  in  1184.     But  its  power 

was  finally  broken  at  Hittin,  on  I^ke  Gennesareth,  on  July 

5,  1167,  and  Jerusalem  fell  into  Moslem  hands.    The  crosses 

were    pulled    down,    but   the    population   was    kindly   treated 

by  the  magnanimous  Saladin.     Tlie  news  of  the 

JemSein.      •^P''"''^  of  Jenisaiem  was  received  by  Western 

Europe    with    a    thrill    of    horror.      Crowds   of 

warriors  streamed  towards  the  Holy  Land,  from  the  fiords  of 

Bcandioavia  to  the  Gulf  of  Naples,     In  England  and  France, 

those  who  stayed  at  home  bod  to  pay  a  tax  known   as  the 

Saladin  tithe,     Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  had  taken  part  on 

a  young  man  in  the  second  crusade,  now  determined  to  gild 

the  declining  years  of  his  illustrious  life  by  a  great  act  of  duty 

and  self-aaci-ifice. 

The   crusaders   reached    Constantinople   in  good   order  and 

discipline,    and    cowed   into   submission   the   weak    Byzantine 

The  Third       emperor,   Isaac    Angelus.      They   then    defeated 

Crnsode,         the  sultau  of  Iconium,  and  punished  him  for  hix 

liso.  treachery.     But  at  this  point  the  great  emperor 

died,  being  drowned  in  the  mountain  torrent  Selef,  the  ancient 

Calycadnus,  eitJier  when   crossing  it   on    horseback   or   when 

I>«aUi  «f         bathing   in   it,  as  accounts   differ.     His   second 

FrtdoTiek       son,  Frederirk  of  Swabia,  succeeded  to  the  com- 

Barbarowo.    mand  of  the  Gcniian  troops,  and  lol  them  by  the 

way  of  Antioch  to  meet  Guy  of  Lusignan,  who  was  at  this  time 

king  of  Jerusalem.     IVedeiick   dieil  at  the  si(^e  of   Acre  in 

1191,  just  after  he  had  foundeil  the  Onler  of  Teutonic  Knights, 

The  German   army   was    wasting    away   when    the   kings    of 

England     and     France,     Richard     Cceur-de-Lion     and    Philip 

Augustuit,  came    to    Syiiik    by    sea,   and    captured    Acre    on 

July   12,   U91,     Richuitl  performed    prodigies  of   valoui-,  and 
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showed  himself  a  worthy  antagonist  to  Saladin,  but  Jerusalem 
was  not  recovered.  Eventually  a  treaty  was  made  with  Saladin, 
by  which  the  sea-coast  between  Joppa  and  Tyre  was  made 
accessible  to  Chiistiana,  and  they  were  allowed  to  visit  the  holy 
sepulchre.  On  his  way  to  Palestine,  Richard  had  conquered 
the  island  of  Cyprus  from  the  Byzantine  emperor.  He  now 
gave  it  to  Guy  of  Lueignan  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
Jerusalem,  and  it  remained  in  his  family  for  three  centuries. 
Saladin  himself  died  on  March  3,  1193,  leaving  an  immortal 
name  in  history. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  EH1-IRE,A.D.  1 190-1250— TH E  FOURTH  CRUSADE,  A.D.  12M. 

Frederick  was  succeeded  as  empei-or  by  UU  son  Henry  VI., 
who  reigned  for  Heven  years,  and  had  many  difficultiee   with 
„        _^        Henry  the  Lion.     He  made  two  expeditions  into 
^""^  Italy,  in  the  first  of  which  he  was  crowned  by 

Pope  Celestine  nt  Rome,  while  in  the  second  be  set  his  wife 
Constance  free  from  imprisonment  at  Salerno — where,  after  being 
depriyed  of  her  duchy,  she  bad  been  locked  up  by  the  Norman 
Tancred,  an  illegitimate  scion  of  the  royal  line— and  exUblished 
hiri  own  power  at.  king  in  Naples  and  Sicily.  He  treated 
Tancred's  family  with  such  cruelty  that  he  incurred  the  censure 
of  the  pope.  On  his  retiu-n  to  Germany  be  indulged  in  far- 
reaching  but  impracticable  plans  for  extending  the  empire  and 
tiuiking  it  hereditary  in  bis  family.  He  desired  to  include  in  it 
Apulia  and  Sicily,  which  his  wife  had  brought  him  as  a  dowry, 
and  to  unite  the  two  empires  of  Wext  and  Eaiit ;  for  which 
purpose  he  prepared  to  undertake  a  crusade,  but  died  suddenly 
at  Messina  on  September  28,  1197,  at  tlie  age  of  thirty-two. 
As  he  left  a  son  too  young  to  be  chosen  emperor,  the  Ghjbel- 
liues  elected  Philip  of  Swabia,  the  third  son  of  Barbarossa,  while 
the  Guelfs  put  forward  Otto  IV.,  the  second  son  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  as  king,  which  led  to  a  ten  years'  civil  war  (1198-1208). 

In  the  meantime,  the  foiu-th  crusade,  which  was  preached  by 
Fulk  of  Neuilly,  was  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  the  great 
pope.  Innocent  III.,  in  1204 — the  principal  l»der6 
CrM«d«^     being  Baldwin  of  Flandeis  and  the  marquis  of 
Montfeirat.     The  event,  however,  turnetl  out  quite 
differently  from  what  was  expected.      The    French   crusaders 
found  themeelves  unable  to  pay  Venice  the  amount  promised 
for  the  transport  of  their  forces,  so  the  doge,  Qandolo,  deter- 
mined to  commute  tlie  balance  tor  awsistance  in  tlie  conquest 
of  Zara  on  the  Dalmatian  coa.st,  which  ba<l  1>een  wrested  from 
Venice  by  the  king  of  Hungary.     This  achieved,  the  crusaders 
were  next  urged  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  Oonstanti- 
nople,  where  a  palace  revolution  was  in  progress.     The  Emperor 
Isaac  Angelus  had  been  dethi-oned  and  blinded  by  bis  brother 
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Aleziuii  III.,  ami  the  victim  had  sent  biK  son  AlexiuK  to  ask 
help  of  the  Venetians,  with  tempting  ofCera  of  assiutance  in 
the  crusade  in  retom.  Accordingly,  in  spite  of  papal  interdict 
and  excommunication,  Constantinople  was  besieged,  and  the 
blind  Iiiaac  replaced  on  hi»  throne.  But  the  people  detested 
the  foreign  intruders,  and  rose  under  Alexius  Ducas,  so  that 
Isaac  died  of  terror  and  his  son  watt  strangled.  Thereupon  the 
crusaders  resolved  to  conquer  Constantinople  for  ^ht  Latin 
themselves,  which  they  accomplished,  storming  conqnert  of 
the  city  and  destroying  many  buildings  and  Conttanti- 
preciouH  manuscripts.  Alexius  Ducas  wa*  killed,  ""•Pl"- 
and  Baldwin  became  the  first  Latin  emperor  of  the  East;  but 
hia  direct  authority  was  limited  to  the  capitAl  (outside  the 
Venetian  quarter),  Adrianople,  most  of  Thrace,  and  islands  in 
the  eastern  Aegean.  The  marquis  of  Montferrat — as  king  of 
Tbessalonica — rule<l  Macedonia  and  part  of  Thessnly.  Princi- 
palities, duchies,  marquisates,  counties,  and  lordships  were 
allotted  to  other  citisaders.  Above  all,  Venice  secured  full 
sovereignty  over  many  islands  and  coast  settlements  of  great 
commercial  value,  the  Doge  thus  becoming  "  lord  of  a  quarter 
and  half  a  quarter  of  the  empire."  Innocent  III.,  though 
condemning  tlie  sack,  sanctioned  the  secular  arrangements, 
and  himself  appointed  a  Latin  patriarch,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  the  schism  of  East  and  West  would  now  be  healed. 

We  left  Germany  difittu-be<l  by  civil  war  between  the  Guelfs 
and  the  Ghibellines,  Otto  IV.  representing  the  one  and  Philip 
of  Swabia  the  other.  Otto  was  at  first  successful,  OttoIV.uid 
but  the  party  of  Philip  was  gradually  strengthened  Philip  of 
by  the  adhesion  of  Otto's  elder  brother,  the  Pals-  Sw«Wa. 
grave  Henry,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  so  that  he  was  himself  elected  a  second  time,  and 
was  crowned  by  the  archbishop  in  his  cathedral.  There  was 
a  prospect  of  peace  being  restored  because  Innocent  III.  was 
prepared  to  recognise  him,  but  in  1208  he  was  murdered  in 
Bamberg  for  reasons  of  private  vengeance.  Otto  did  his  best 
to  arrange  the  quarrel  by  betrothing  himself  to  Beatrice,  the 
slaughter  of  Fliilip,  who  was  only  ten  years  ohl,  and  marrying 
her  four  years  after.  Innocent  III.  was  perhaps  the  greatest  cd 
the  medieval  popes ;  certainly  the  commanding  position  tliat  the 
papacy  obtained  at  that  time  was  due  to  his  energy  and  ability, 
and  to  that  of  his  predecessor  Hitdebrand.  He  strove  to  place 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  tiara  before  all  earthly  crowns,  to 
make  himself  master  over  all  kings  and  pi-inces,  and  he  succeeded 
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ill  nrnking  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Aragoii  tributary  to 
the  Holy  See.  He  now  ordered  Otto  to  submit  himttelf  to  a  ' 
new  election,  and  acknowledged  liim  ao  king  of  Lombardy  and 
emperor.  Utit  a  new  force  wa8  arising  in  Europe  in  tlie  person 
of  the  Hohenstauffen  Frederick  II.,  the  gifted  son  of  Henry  VI., 
to  whoHe  career  we  miiKt  now  devote  our  attention. 

Just  at  the  time  when  the  power  of  Henry  VI.  was  at  ite 
height,  having  been    strengthened  by  the  destruction   of  hix 

Morman  enemies  at  Salerno,  be  heard  that  hie 
S|f?j|',,  „    wife  Constance,   after   eight    years   of    childless 

union,  had  borne  buu  a  son  at  Jesi,  in  the  mark 
of  Ancona,  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  1194,  an  event  that  seemed  to 
promise  him  the  peaceful  poRsesxion  of  Apulia  and  Sicily.  It 
had  been  intended  at  first  to  call  him  Gonsbiutine,  but  the  name 
was  afterwards  changed  to  Frederick.  The  child  was  elected 
king  of  Germany  in  1 1 96,  and  he  was  to  be  crowned  shortly  ' 
afterwards ;  but  on  September  28  in  the  following  year,  Henry 
died  in  Sicily  and  was  buried  in  Palermo,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
two,  leaving  behind  him  the  child  of  three.  Philip,  of  whom 
we  have  already  spoken — a  noble  character,  well  worthy  of  ' 
his  father — became  guardian  of  his  nephew,  but  could  not  r^use  ' 
the  crown  himself,  as  it  would  be  unsafe  to  leave  Germany  in 
the  hands  of  an  infant.  In  May  1198,  Constance  brought  her 
son  from  Folignu  to  Palermo,  and  had  him  crowned  king  of  Sicily. 
The  same  year  Pope  Celestine  died,  aged  ninety,  and  on  the 
day  of  his  funeral  the  cardinal-deacon  Lothar,  of  the  wealthy 

house  of  Conti,  was   unanimously  elected   pope, 
IimooMitlU,  ^^j   j^,^,  ^^^  ^j^j^  ^j  Innocent  III.     We  have 

already  mentioned  him;  he  had  been  carefully  educated,  had 
studied  theology  and  philosophy  in  the  schools  of  Borne,  Paris,  and 
Bologna,  and  had  been  created  cardinal  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine 
by  Pope  Clement  III.,  but  was  kept  in  the  background  by  Celes- 
tine III.,  perhaps  to  his  great  advantage,  because  he  was  able  to 
mature  bis  mind  and  cfanracter  in  solitude  and  reflection.  Thus, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  he  assumed  the  tiara, — a  man  of  pure 
morals,  of  simple  life,  of  strict  piety, — n  powei'ful  preacher,  a 
learned  lawyer,  a  statesman,  and  a  bom  ruler, — to  govern  a 
world  that  was  in  dire  need  of  a  strong  hand  to  control  it, 
Uis  objects  were  to  free  the  papacy  from  impeiial  control,  and 
Italy  from  foreignei-s  and  feudal  dissension,  to  base  the  power 
of  the  papacy  on  a  territorial  foundation,  to  foim  a  great 
confedei'acy  of  the  Christian  world  with  the  pope  at  its 
head,   and    thus    to  follow  the   example  of   Gregory   VII.   in 
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making  the  papacy  at  once  the  national  champion  of  Italy 
and  the  greatest  power  in  tlie  world.  On  January  22,  after 
being  crowned  in  St.  Peter'n,  he  made  his  Holemn  progress  to 
the  Lateral),  and  on  the  following  day  received  an  oath  of 
allegiance  from  the  praefect  of  the  city,  who  had  been  before 
regarded  as  a  vassal  of  the  empire.  He  also  put  an  end  to 
the  power  of  the  republican  commune  which  eat  in  the  Capitol, 
by  taking  into  his  own  bands  the  nomination  of  tfae  senatom, 
while  he  made  all  the  princes  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  Sabine 
mountains  acknowledge  him  as  their  master.  Farther,  he 
confirmed  his  authority  over  the  heritage  of  Countess  Matilda 
of  Tuscan]',  over  the  march  of  Ancona,  the  Romagna,  and  the 
duchy  of  Ravenna.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  seize  all 
the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  both  ecclesiastical  or  lay,  which 
the  weakness  of  pope  or  emperor  had  left  in  the  dust.  He 
did  more  than  ^exander  III.  had  done;  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  Tuscan  League,  more  powerful  than  the  league 
of  Lombardy,  to  which  he  also  extended  his  protection,  and 
received  the  homage  of  Perugia,  Spoleto,  Assiai,  Foligno,  and 
other  towns,  Pisa  alone  remaining  devoted  to  the  emperor. 
The  child  Frederick  also  received  Sicily  and  lunooant 
southern  Italy  from  hia  hands,  having  to  pay  mnd  Frtdt- 
a  tribute  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Constance  '*'*  ^^■ 
died  on  November  27,  1198,  leaving  her  infant  son  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  pope,  the  archbishop  of  Palermo,  and  the 
ambitious  chancellor,  Walto"  of  Troja,  an  arrangement  which 
was  deeply  resented  by  the  Normans  of  Sicily  and  Apulia. 
The  pope  first  intended  to  marry  the  child  Frederick  to  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  but  the  scheme  was  delayeil. 
He  provided  his  ward  with  a  broad  and  generous  education, 
and  did  his  best  to  give  effect  to  his  remarkable  natural  giftK. 

In    August    1209,  Frederick,   who  was   now   fourteen,   was 
declared  of  age,  and  was   married   to  the   sister  of   Peter   of 
Aragon,  not  to  the  younger  sister,  Sanchia,  who     Fradarlok 
hod  at  first  been  intended  for  him,  but  the  elder,     alectad 
Ccmstonce,  the  widowed  queen  of  Hungary,  who     Emperor, 
was  ten  years  older  than  her  husband.     When  Frederick  began 
to  reign  in  his  own  name  few  cities  obeyed  him,  his  barons 
retained  their  independence,  and  swarmn  of  Saracens  infested 
the  mountains.     But  the  boy  was  equal  to  the  occasion.     He 
now   heard  that  he  had  been  elected  king   in  Germany,  and 
determined  to  accept  the  offer.     He  sailed    from    Masi^ina   in 
March    1212,  leaving   his   wife  aH   regent  for  Iiim  little  chilil 
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Henry,  who  bad  been  crowned  king  of  Sicily.  Reaching  Rome, 
he  sailed  from  Ostia  to  Genoa,  and,  passing  by  Verona  and 
Trent,  vroit»ed  the  Alptt  to  Chur,  iinil  reached  Constance,  the 
gntes  of  which  were  ojiened  him  by  the  bishop.  Every  one 
was  charmed  by  the  refined  and  handsome  youth  of  seventeen 
summers,  by  his  generosity  and  the  splendid  memories  of  his 
race.  He  was  solemnly  elected  German  king  at  Frankfort, 
on  December  9,  and  was  crowned  two  years  afterwards  in 
t])e  cathedral  of  Mainz,  where  his  uncle  Philip  had  been  married 
fifteen  years  before. 

The  stntggle  between  Otto  IV.  and  Frederick,  the  Gnelf  and 
the  (ihibelline,  was  one  of  Eiu^pean  importance.  Otto  had 
Stnmls  increased  his  power  by  marrying  the  daughter 
b«tvMii  "^  the  duke  of  Brabant,  and  he  now  showed  that 
FrvdSTiek  his  courage  and  energy  were  unbroken.  He 
■"d  seized  and  imprisoned  the  archbishop  'of  Magde- 

"^  "■  burg,    and    laid    waste   the   land    of    Thuringia, 

Saxony,  and  the  Netherlan<ls.  An  apparently  small  event 
brought  about  a  European  war.  The  duke  of  Brabant  had 
attacked  the  bishop  of  Li^e,  who  belonged  to  the  Hohenstauffen 
party,  and  the  altar  of  St.  lAmbert  had  been  stained  with 
blood.  The  bishop  laid  his  ban  upon  the  duke,  and  summoned 
counts;  and  other  feudal  lords  to  his  atwistance.  The  kings 
of  France  and  England  took  pai't  in  the  conflict,  and  Frederick 
naturally  helped  his  French  ally.  Otto  commanded  an  army  of 
100,000  men,  mainly  English  and  Nether  landers,  and  burned  to 
avenge  himself  on  the  French  king,  Philip  Augustus,  the  rival 
of  hia  uncles  Richard  and  John  of  England.  The  struggle  was 
decided  on  July  27, 1214,  at  the  bridge  of  BouvineK, 
Boa^M  situated  between  Toumay  and  Lille,  by  one  of  the 
decisive  battles  of  the  world,  in  which  the  French 
chivalry  and  the  banner  of  the  oriflamme  gained  a  signal  victory. 
The  counts  of  Flandeis  and  Boulogne  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury- 
were  bikeu  prisoners.  Otto  fled  to  Cologne,  where  he  was  sup* 
ported  by  the  alms  of  England,  his  power  being  henceforth 
restricted  to  his  paternal  inheritance  of  Brunswick.  Frederick 
extended  hia  conquests  over  the  lower  Rhine  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  even  ns  far  aa  Denmark,  and  on  July  24,  1215,  just 
a  yeai'  after  the  battle,  was  crowned  at  Aachen  by  the  archbi^op 
of  Uainz,  acting  as  legate  to  the  popa  Otto  passed  the  remain- 
ing three  years  of  his  life  at  Brunswick,  dying  on  May  10, 1218, 
and  a  year  later  his  brother,  the  count  palatine,  purchased 
security  for  his  own  possessions  by  surrendering  the  insignia 
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of  the  empire  to  Frederick,  so  that  the  HohenstaufTen  was  now 
without  a  i-ival. 

In  1216,  Pope  Innocent  III.  ilieil,  anil  wbh  Micceeiled  by 
HoQoriiis  III.,  of  the  house  of  Savelli.  Before  his  'leath  he  re- 
cogoised  the  mendicant  orders  of  the  FranciscanH  i,„t  Twn 
and  DoininicanB,  which  were  further  estahliHhed  of  Innooent 
by  his  Nuccetuwr,  and  to  which  were  afterward.s  ffl' 
added  the  Carmelites  and  the  AuguotininnN.  Innocent  con- 
tiniiefl  in  liift  ptw-sion&te  seat  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  to  the  end  0!  hin  life,  and  he  pemiiaded  not  only  the 
youthful  Frederick  but  the  kings  of  Hungary  and  England  to 
take  the  crotw.  Nor  was  he  deterred  by  the  terrible  example  of 
the  Children 'x  Crusade,  which  discredited  the  enterprise  by  a 
catastrophe  of  indescribable  horror.  About  the  year  1212, 
thousands  of  children,  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young 
women,  left  France  and  Germany  for  the  Holy  lAnd,  led  by  a' 
few  priests  and  monks.  They  took  ship  in  the  south  of  France, 
but  came  to  a  terrible  end, — some  dying  of  starvation  and  ex- 
hatastion,  many  more  being  taken  prisoners  by  sea  or  land  and 
sold  as  slaves,  very  few  surviving  to  reach  their  home.  What 
irt  known  as  the  fifth  crusade  took  place  in  1217,  but  produced 
no  result.  It  was  led  by  King  AJidrew  II,  of  Hungary  and 
Leopold  VII.  of  Austria,  and  other  German  princes.  John  of 
Brienne,  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  legate  Felagius  stormed 
Damietta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  1219,  but  soon  had  to 
Mirrender  it. 

The  coronation  of  Frederick  in  St,  Feter'M  took  place  in 
November  33,  1230,  amidst  a  large  crowd  of  princes  from  both 
Germany  and  Italy.  He  received  the  cross  from  n«daiiok 
the  bishop  of  Asti,  as  a  sign  that  he  was  still  erowiMd 
trae  to  the  vow  of  crusade  which  he  had  taken  at  **  Boiiie. 
Aachen.  The  catastrophe  of  Damietta  followed  next  year.  The 
news  produced  a  feeling  of  dismay  in  Europe,  such  lofty  hopes 
being  followed  by  such  a  terrible  disaster.  Honorius  was  more 
anxious  than  ever  for  a  crusade,  and  in  March  1223  a  congress 
was  held  at  Florentino,  Frederick  solemnly  promised  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope,  the  king  and  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Mastoi-s  of  the  three  great  military  orders,  to  sail  for 
Syria  on  or  before  St,  John's  Day,  1225.  He  had  lost  liifi  wife, 
Constance,  in  1222,  and  it  was  now  arranged  that  he  should 
marry  lolanthe,  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  of  Brienne,  who 
had  m&nied  lolanthe  of  Montferrat,  the  heiress  of  Jerusalem. 
Frederick  spent  these  two  years  in  ordering  the  atfairs  of  Apulia 
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anil  Sicily.  He  got  rid  of  various  nobler,  exiling  anil  confis- 
cating the  property  of  the  counts  of  Aquila,  Caserta,  and  San 
Severino.  He  purnued  a  similar  policy  in  Sicily,  making  war 
against  the  Sai'B4%ns  iu  th«  uiounl^inH,  hanging  Ibn  Abed  and 
his  fionf,  and  transplanting  bit<  pnoonei'd  to  Lucera  in  Apulia, 
where  be  founded  a  military  colony,  which  became  in  time 
devoted  to  his  interests,  and  funiished  for  him  a  bodyguard  of 
20,000  warriors,  who  remained  faithful  to  the  bouse  of  Hohen- 
stauffen  until  its  extinction.  But  tbe  pope  did  not  approve  of 
the  Moslem  cry  of  prayer  being  proclaimed  in  the  mosques  of 
Lucei-a  or  of  the  Koran  being  read  in  them. 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  the  ci'usade  went  on.  John 
of  Brienne  travelled  through  France  and  England,  but  could 
Fnoaia.  ^^^  ^°  support:  Philip  Augustus  and  his  suc- 
tlou  for  cessor,  Louis  YIII.,  were  occupied  with  the  sup- 
a  M«  preasion  of  the  AlbigenseK,  and  Henry  III.  was 

*'''''"*^'-  a  minor.  Nor  was  he  more  successful  in  Castile. 
Frederick  faimself  was  full  of  Eeal,  but  asked  leave  to  defer  tbe 
expedition,  promising  at  San  Germano  that  he  would  go  to  tbe 
Holy  Land  in  August  1227,  and  remain  there  for  two  years, 
subject  to  a  fine  for  failure  of  contract.  If  he  did  not  fulfil 
these  conditions  he  was  to  be  excommunicated.  He  was  now 
married  to  lulanthe  in  Brindisi.  He  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Jerusalem,  which  lolanthe'a  father  did  not  approve  of,  and 
ba<l  feeling  arose  between  the  two  families.  Frederick  spent 
the  interval  in  confirming  his  authority  in  Sicily,  assisted  by 
his  faithful  atlviser,  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  whose  political  success 
did  not  save  him  from  being  put  into  bell  by  Dante.  But  the 
ina-ease  of  the  emperor's  power  and  authority,  and  bis  excellent 
government,  only  stimulated  the  jealousy  of  the  pope.  The 
Lombard  League  began  to  raise  its  heavd,  and  favoured  tbe 
power  of  John  of  Brienne  in  Italy  at  the  expense  of  Frederick. 

The  virtuous  Honorius  III.  died  in   March   1227,  and  was 

succeeded  by  Cardinal  UgoUno  Conti,  of  tbe  family  of  Innocent 

111.,  who  took  the  title  of  Gregory  IX.     He  had 

gj^^"^    been  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Franciscans  and 

the  Dominicans,  and,  notwithstanding  his  advanced 

years,  promised  a  vigorous  teign.     His  first  care  was  to  exact 

from  Frederick  the  fulfilment  of  the  bond  given  at  San  Ger- 

niano  to  pr^iare  for  the  crusade,  which  was  to  set  out  from 

Brindisi  in  August.     A  large  number  of  crusaders  were  collected 

there,  and  Frederick  exhibited    great  energy.     But  a  terrible 

fever  broke  out  in  the  heat  of  a  Cidiibrian  autumn.     The  sons 
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of  the  north  melted  like  snow  under  the  rays  of  the  lioiitbern 
sHii.    Frederick  did  indeed  despatch  40,000  pilgrims  )>y  sea,  &nd 
followeil   himself   on   Septemlier  8,  nccompanied     ^^ 
by  the  landgriive  of  Tburiugia,  the  hiicibaud  of     Cnuad* 
the  eainted  Kliuibeth  ;  but  an  attack  of  fever  com-     abandoiMd. 
polled  tbem  both  to  return,  and  three  days  after  his  landing  the 
landgrave  was  a  corpse.     The  doctor  insiateil  upon  Frederick's 
renouncing  the  expedition,  and  going  to  be  cnreil  in  the  hatha 
of  Pozzuoli.    This  broke  up  the  expedition.     The  fleet  retiimeil, 
and  the  crusaderH  dispersed. 

The  pope  was  beside  himself  with  wrath.  Without  waiting 
for  esplanatioQG,  he  pronounced  at  Anagni  a  decree  of  ex- 
communication against  the  emperoi-.  This  was  FiwisriDk 
the  beginning  of  a  new  policy  for  the  papacy,  exoom- 
which  set  itself  to  uproot  the  authority  of  the  mimioated. 
HohenstaufTens.  Gregory  issueil  a  circular  to  the  bishops  defend- 
ing his  action.  Frederick's  explanations  were  not  listened  to, 
although  he  promised  to  sail  for  the  Holy  Land  in  May. 
The  ban  was  renewed  on  Kovember  .17,  and  it  was  declared 
that  the  landgrave  bad  died  of  poison.  Frederick  replied 
to  the  attack  with  characteristic  nobility.  In  a. manifesto  to 
the  king  of  England,  he  desci'ibeil  -the  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  increasing  power  of  the  hierarchy  and  the 
restiess  policy  of  the  pope.  He  cited  the  examples  of  the 
count  of  Toulouse  and  of  "King  John  of  Englaii<l,  drawing 
a  moving  picture  of  the  demoralisation  of  the  church,  and 
contrasting  it  with  the  ptirity  and  simplicity  of  the  early 
Christians.  Gregory  put  all  the  places  in  which  Frederick 
might  reside  under  an  interdict,  so  that  divine  service  could 
not  be  performed  in  them,  and  few  of  the  clergy  dared  to 
disobey.  But  Frederick  had  supporters  in  Rome,  of  whom  the 
Frangipani  were  the  leaders,  and  the  Gbibellines  were  in  fact 
so  strong  that,  when  Gregory  renewed  the  ban  on  Kaundy 
Thursday,  the  citizens  rose  against  him  and  compelled  him  to 
withdraw  to  Vjterbo, 

Frederick  continued  his  preparations  for  the  crusade  with- 
out troubling  himself  about  the  action  of  the  pope,  who  could 
hardly  prevent  an  enterprise  which  the  papacy     Prtdralek 
had  always  declared  to  be  of  the  greatest  import-     •tut*  (Or 
aoce  to  Christianity.     While  keeping  his  E^ter     Paltrtlae. 
at  Barletta,  he  heard  of  the  death  o!  Almuazzam  of  Damascus, 
who    had   been    the  bitterest    enemy   of    the    Christians.      A 
postponement  was  ran.'^ed  liy  the  dnitli  of  the  Empress  lolanthe 
■        ■  24 
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in  giving  birth  to  her  son  Conrad,  but  Frederick  fitarted  on 
June  28,  under  the  ban  of  the  Holy  Father,  no  that  a 
Mohammedan  said  that  he  Railed  for  Jerusalem  not  as  a  crusader 
but  aa  a  pirate.  After  a  visit  to  CypvuH,  he  reached  Atwalon 
on  September  7,  and  was  well  received  by  the  Knights  Teni- 
plara  and  the  Knights  of  Saint  John.  But  they  refused  to 
give  him  the  kiss  of  peace  or  to  dine  with  him,  because  he 
was  excommunicated ;  indeed,  the  action  of  the  pope  soon 
began  to  produce  it*<  effect.  The  clergy  denounced  him,  the 
military  orders  refufled  their  obedience.  The  Venetians 
wavered,  and  the  sultan  of  Egypt  hesitated  to  confirm  the  treaty 
for  the  surrender  of  the  holy  p1a«es,  which  he  had  already 
agreed  to. 

Frederick    was    preparing    to    inarch    to    Joppa    when    two 
Franciscan  friars  came  to  Ftolemais,  telling  the  patriarch  and 

-.^  the  heads  of  the  religious  orders  that  they  were 

•J™™^"  to  give  Frederick  no  assistance.  Frederick  had, 
on  his  arrival,  sent  a  message  to  the  pope  that 
he  would  not  return  until  lie  had  won  Jerusalem  back  for 
Christianity,  but  the  pope  was  more  anxious  for  the  destruction 
of  the  HohenstauSen  than  he  was  for  the  recovery  of  the  ' 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  consequence  was  that  the  patriarch 
and  the  heads  of  the  orders  refused  to  assist  him  unless  he 
left  his  own  name  out  of  the  expedition,  to  which  he  mag- 
nanimously assented.  Sultan  Al  Kamil,  who  was  in  camp  a 
day's  journey  from  Joppa,  luul  conceived  a  great  admiration 
for  Frederick's  splendid   qualities  and   a   corre- 

^BBnltTii  "P"'"''"?  contempt  for  those  who  were  endeavoiu-ing 
to  destroy  him.  Therefts-e  in  February  18,  1221, 
he  made  an  agreement  with  him  by  which  the  mosque  of 
Omai'  should  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Moslems,  while 
the  rest  of  Jerusalem,  with  Bethlehem  and  Nasareth^and  the 
coast  from  Joppa  to  Sidon,  sltould  be  sunendered  to  tbe 
Christians.  The  patriarch  bitteily  opposed  this  statesman- 
like arrangement,  which  had  been  made,  he  said,  without  his 
knowledge.  He  wrote  to  the  pope  that  Frederick  was  at 
heart  a  heathen  and  a  Mohammedan,  that  he  led  an  un- 
christian life  with  singing  and  dancing  women,  whom  he  had 
received  from  the  unbelievers,  and  that  his  bodyguard  was 
formed  of  Saracens.  Frederick  paid  no  attention  to  this;  he 
entered  Jerusalem  with  the  acclamation  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tion, visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre  as  catholic  emperor  on  March 
18,  1229,  dressed  in  the  imperial  robes,  and,  taking  the  crown 
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of  JeruRalem  from  the  altar,  place*!  it  on  his  hetul.  The 
patriarch  answered  this  by  laying  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  under  an  interdict,  bo  that  no  religious  service  could 
be  held  there  so  long  as  Frederick  remained ;  therefore,  after 
two  days,  he  left  the  Holy  City  and  withdrew  to  Joppa  and 
Acre. 

The  quarrel  now  assumed  the  character  of  a  civil  war. 
The  pope  wished  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  king  of  France 
to  raise  an  army  for  recovering  the  Holy  Land, 
which  would  have  broken  the  treaty  between  rnngj\^ 
Frederick  and  Al  Kamil.  Frederick  ordereii  the 
crusaders  to  leave  the  Holy  I^nd,  tm  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  now  fully  accompli Hhed,  and  on  Falm  Sunday  went 
HO  far  as  to  pull  down  some  of  the  friars  from  the  pulpit 
and  flog  them  through  the  streets.  On  May  I,  1229,  after 
entnLiting  the  kingdom  to  the  care  of  the  bailiff  of  Sidon,  he 
went  quietly  on  board  -ship,  and  .sailed  for  Italy  by  way  of 
Cyprus.  He  found  that,  in  his  absence,  Gregory  had  released 
his  Apulian  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  had  excommuni- 
cated his  friendK.  He  had  also  used  the  money  collected 
for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  to  conduct  a  crusade  against 
Frederick,  and  had  enlisted  crusaders  for  this 
purpose.  He  had  stirred  up  Frederick's  enemies,  ^ITkI^ 
Thomas  of  Celano,  Rogei'  of  Aquila,  John  of 
Brienne,  Cardinal  Colonna,  and  the  papal  chaplain,  Pamlulf 
of  Anagni,  to  attack  Rtkinald  of  Spoleto,  wliom  the  empei'or 
had  left  behind  as  viceroy.  The  villages  of  the  plain  wei-e 
devastated  by  civil  war,  and  Benevento  was  coiiquereil.  Tlie 
"Army  of  the  Keys,"  as  it  was  called,  marched  into  the 
Romagna,  and  stirred  up  stinfe  between  the  Ouelfs  and  Gfaibel- 
linea  in  northern  Italy.  Florence,  Ravenna,  and  Imola  fought 
against  Modena,  Parma,  and  Cremona.  The  Milanese  attacked 
the  count  of  Savoy ;  Rainald  with  difficulty  protected  Sulmona  ; 
John  of  Brienne  blockaded  the  coast,  hoping  to  destroy  Frederick 
and  to  recover  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  for  himself.  It  was 
reported  that  Frederick  was  a  prisoner  or  dead  when  suddenly, 
to  the  consternation  of  his  enemies,  he  arrived  at  Biindi.-ii. 
The  pope  soon  found  that  his  army  melted  away  from  him,  but 
lie  would  hear  nothing  of  peace,  and  met  Frederick's  offers 
by  a  fresh  ban.  Frederick,  however,  was  too  strong  for  him, 
and  advanced  from  victoiy  to  victory.  Louis  IX.  of  Prance 
remained  neutral,  and  by  the  autumn  he  had  recoveied  all 
hifl   poasessious  with  the  exception   of  Gaeta,  and  the  way  to 
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Rome    lay  open    to   him.      On   July    23,    1230,  a    peace   be- 
tween   the    emperor    and    the    pope    was    concluded    at    San 
TfAij  Germane,  by    which    the   pope   should  keep  his 

of  Sw  temporal    possessions    and    Frederick    should   be 

Qmauu).  I'eleased  from  the  ban.  The  two  enemies  signed 
the  treaty  at  Anagni,  and  Gregory  called  the  emperor  bis 
beloved  son. 

After  the  treaty  of  San  Germano,  Frederick   set  to   work 

to  oi^nise  his   kingdom.     In    Sicily,  he  changed   the  feudal 

Fr«d«rti)k'i     aviate  into  a  centralised  bureaucratic  government 

ImiMrlal         In  Germany,  he   exalted    the  royal   power  over 

Prtloy.  the  freedom  of  the  towns,  but  left  much  authority 

in  the  hands  of  the  nobles.     In  northern  Italy,  he  pursued  a 

similar  policy,  and  increased  everywhere  the  power  of  the  local 

laws  over  the  democratic  government  of  the  cities.     The  emperor 

was  the  head   over  everything.     But  the  church  was  opposed     | 

to  him,  and  became,  from  this  time,  the  assertor  of  freedom.    [ 

The  connection   of  Frederick  with  Germany  was  fatal  to  his 

plans.     If  he  could  have  been    king   of   Italy   without   being 

king  of  Germany,  the  unity  of  the  peninsula  might  have  been 

consummated  six  hundred  years  before  it  was  eventually  brought 

about. 

Tlie  treaty  of  San  Germano  was  followed  by  five  years  of 
petoefiil  government,  and  was  a  great  benefit  for  Christianity. 
AJmlfl*'  Gregory  ratified  the  treaty  which  Frederick  had 
tntionoT  madewith  Al  Kamil,andtheking<lomof  Jernsalem 
aiaUf  and  was  left  in  peace.  Christians  having  free  access  to 
It«]T'  the  holy  places.     With  the  help  of  Pietro  delle 

Vigne,  Frederick  elaborated  a  fresh  constitution  for  Sicily,' 
and  gave  it  the  character  of  a  modern  state.  He  committed 
justice  to  four  great  judges,  with  a  Grand  Justiciar  at  their 
head.  He  did  away  with  ordeal  and  judicial  combat,  and  brought 
order  into  harmony  with  ideas  of  progresa  For  administration 
he  created  an  enlightened  bureaucracy.  He  favoured  the 
development  of  agriculture,  of  commerce,  and  of  the  army  and 
fleet.  He  applied  the  soiuidest  principles  to  the  collection  of 
taxes,  although  the  circumstances  of  the  times  did  not  favour 
the  introduction  of  free  trade  or  the  prohibition  of  monopolies. 
The  huge  revenue  which  he  derived  from  Germany  and  Italy 
enabled  him  to  maintain  a  biiltiant  court  which  would  vie 
with  any  contemporary  court  in  splendour.  His  palaces  were 
full  of  beautiful  women,  and  he  gave  much  attention  to  poetry, 
eiicoui-agiiig  ti-oubwlonrs  and  minneaingeis.     The  universities 
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which  he  ebtubliished  in  Naples  and  Palermo  vied  in  reputa- 
tion with  the  schools  of  Paris  and  Boif^na,  Damascus,  Bug<tiu), 
and  Cairo.      No    emperor  had    bad    such    large    nniTBimiti««. 
posseBuiona    in    gold   and    aitv«r    since    the  days 
of  CharleB  the  Great.     But  in   hia  later  years  he  became  ex- 
travagant, and  his  government  became  oppreHsive  to  the  people. 
Revolts  arose  and  were  sternly  Biippresaed,  not  without  shedding 
of  blood.     But  long  after  Prederick's  death  Pope  Clement  IV. 
held  up  the  government  of  the  great  Hohenstauffen  an  a  model 
to  Charles  of    Anjou.     The  country  over  which    he  ruled    is 
still  full  of  hit)  works — his  cathedrals,  his  castles, 
and  hia  palaces,  original    in  style,  unrivalled  in    f^*^ 
beauty,  deserving  far  greater  study  and  attention 
than  they  have  received.     They  raise  Italian  Gotliic  to  a  woi-thy 
rivalry  with  her  northern  sister.     Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  churches  of  Aquila  and  Tagliacozxo,  with  their  twistetl 
columns    inlaid    with    mosaics    and    their    bright  and    cheery 
interior.     The  caittle  of  Alba  is  a  masteipiece  of  strength  and 
majesty ;    his    palacea    both  In    Italy  and   Sicily   join    to  the 
exuberance  of  Eastern  decoration   the  refinement   of    ItaliSn 
taste. 

Kven  if  Frederick  had  desired  to  separate  Germany  and  Italy, 
he  could  not  have  done  so,  and  he  kept  before  his  eyes  the  ideal 
of  an  empire  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  sea  7),, 
of  Sicily,  to  hold  the  world  in  peace  and  obedience.  Lombard 
He  cultivated  good  relations  with  the  Curia,  and  I^Bgno. 
tried  with  its  help  to  destroy  the  rebellions  Lombards,  who 
had  not  only  renewed  their  league  but  ha<1  extended  it  by  the 
addition  of  Mantua,  Brestia,  Ferrara,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and 
Verona.  In  March  1332,  he  met  his  son  Henry  (VI 1.)  at  Aquila, 
and  did  his  best  to  establish  an  enduring  system  of  peace 
with  his  dominions  on  either  side  of  the  Alps.  Henry  was  not 
an  obedient  son,  and  bore  with  impatience  the 
subjection  which  his  father  naturally  laid  upon 
him.  With  the  help  of  his  brother-in-law,  Duke 
Frederick  of  Austria,  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  poner 
by  violent  means,  threatened  Otto  the  Illustrious  of  Bavaria 
with  war,  and  took  his  son  Ixiuis,  a  child  of  five  years,  as  hostage. 
He  destroyed  the  castles  of  recalcitrant  vassals,  who  complaineil 
to  the  emperor,  and  attacked  the  margrave  of  Baden,  whom  he 
fluspected  of  being  too  much  <levoted  to  his  father.  When 
Frederick  heard  of  this,  he  was  very  wivth,  and  insisted  on  the 
hostages  being  restored.     Henry  was  forced  to  submit,  because 
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Fieilei-ick  was  nt  tbin  time  on  better  terms  thau  ever  with  the  pope. 
In  tliiii  manner  Fretlei-ick  ciecui'ed  the  adboiioD  of  the  Geriuan 
princes  to  help  him  against  the  towns,  and,  pnrsuing  a  similar 
policy,  he  made  an  alliance  with  Ezzeliuo  da  Romano,  a  blood- 
thirsty and  cruel  tyrant,  who  might  help  him  against  the 
Lombard  League,  In  1221,  a  popular  outiceak  took  place  in 
Rome  which  compelled  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  to  take 
refuge  in  Rieti,  from  which  Gregory  fulminated  bis  eccleRiaBtioil 
curses.  The  Romans  plundered  the  palaces  of  the  fugitives,  and 
under  their  municipal  banner  attacked  Velletri  and  Viterbo  and 
tlireatened  the  patrimony  of  Saint  Peter.  There  seemed  a 
danger  lest  the  work  of  Innocent  III.  should  be  undone.  But 
the  empei-or  assisted  the  pope  in  his  time  of  need,  and  in  May 
1235  compelled  the  rebels  to  make  peace. 

The  unfilial  conduct  of  Henry  (VII.)  led  his  father  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  recognixing  his  sou  Conrad  as  heir  to  the 
German  crown,  and  Henry  in  his  turn  determined  to  revolt.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  Frederick  paid  less  attention  to  Germany 
than  to  Italy,  and  there  was  much  to  he  said  for  the  separation 
of  the  two  countries,  as  we  have  before  remarked  ;  but  it  was  not 
in  Frederick's  nature  to  consent  to  this  partition,  and  Henry, 
with  his  weak  and  sensual  character,  was  not  the  man  to  bring 
it  about.  Henry  found  himself  deserted  by  those  that  he  ex- 
pected to  assist  him,  and  in  1235  Frederick  made  an  expedition 
into  Oeimany,  accompanie'1  by  his  son  Conrad,  who  bore  the 
title  of  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  by  his  faithful  councillor 
Hermann  of  !^lzn.  Henry  saw  the  uselessness  of  resistance,  and 
submitted  to  his  father.  A  diet  was  held  at  Worms  on  July  4, 
and  Henry  hoped  that  he  might  be  forgiven,  but  when  he  knew 
that  his  father  was  determined  to  put  his  balf-bi'other  in  his 
place  he  took  lefuge  in  his  castle  of  Tiifels,  where  he  had 
possession  of  the  royal  insignia,  and  claimed  the  assistance  of 
his  ftieuds  in  Germany  and  of  the  Lombard  League.  His  plot 
was  discovered,  and  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  iu  the  castle 
of  Worms,  which  bore  the  picturesque  name  of  Luginsland,  fi-oni 
which  he  was  removed  to  Heidelberg  and  placed  in  the  custody 
of  bis  bitter  enemy,  Otto  of  Bavaria,  As  he  refused  to  submit, 
and  his  presence  in  Germany  was  thought  dangerous,  he  was 
carried  in  the  following  year  across  the  Alps.  Frederick  of 
Austria  and  the  Lombards  attempteil  to  set  him  free,  but  without 
success.  He  was  brought  first  to  Aquila,  and  then  to  different 
fortresses  in  southern  Italy,  where  he  was  kept  in  strict  con- 
linement,  and,  after  seven  years  of  captivity,  died  without  sub- 
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misuiou  and  without  i-e^nt&uve.  Frederick  heaiii  of  liU  deutb 
with  great  whtow.  Uis  wife  Mtu-garet  retui-ned  tu  tiermany, 
and  went  into  a  nunnery  at  Wiirzburg,  dying  iii  1267.  The  fate 
of  bis  two  aona  need  not  detnin  uk. 

In  the  name  year  1235  Frederick  wax  married  to  his  tliird 
wife,  leabeUa,  a  RiRter  of  Henry  III.  of  England.  The  negotiatiouH 
for  the  marriage  were  conduct«d  by  Fietro  delle  Tr*iwUk'» 
Vigne,  and  th«  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  duke  third 
of  Brabant  conducted  the  bride  from  England.  She  Mairiaci. 
made  her  laot  prayer  in  her  own  country  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomat)  of  Canterbury.  She  was  received  at  Cologne  with  great 
splendour,  and  stayed  there  six  weeks,  until  the  emperor  was 
ready  to  receive  her.  At  the  marriage,  which  was  celebrated  at 
Worms,  there  were  present  four  kings,  eleven  dukes,  thirty 
counts  and  marquises,  and  the  ceremony  was  continue<l  for  four 
days.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  then  went  to  Mainz  to  attend 
the  diet  that  waa  held  there  on  August  15,  to  provide  for  the 
permanent  settlement  of  the  empire.  Feace  was  made  between 
the  houses  of  Waibling  and  Ouelf ,  Otto  of  Liiueburg  beiug  made 
duke  of  Brunswick.  Those  that  had  supported  Henry  in  his 
rebellion  were  forgiven,  and  tbe  Diet  of  Mainz  was  perhaps  the 
culminating  point  of  Frederick's  career.  It  was,  however, 
necessary  to  nettle  matters  with  the  Lombai'ds,  and,  befoi-e  lie 
began  this  work,  Frederick  took  care  to  have  his  son  Conrad 
choxen  king  of  Germany  and  crowned.  On  November  27,  1237, 
with  the  assistance  of  Ezzelino,  he  defeated  the 
Lombards  at  Cortenuova,  winning  a  complete 
victory,  and  capturing  the  sacred  Caroccio.  The 
dead  and  the  prisoners  amouikted  to  10,000,  and  among  the  last 
waH  Vieri  Tiepoio,  podestk  of  Milan,  son  of  the  doge  of  Venice. 
He  decorated  the  triumph  of  the  empei-or,  being  tied  to  the 
maxt  of  the  Caroccio,  which  was  drawn  by  a  white  elephant. 
Even  the  pope  uent  his  congratulations  to  the  emperor. 

On  Epiphany  Day  of    1238,  Fredeiick  entered  the  imj^rial 
city  of  Pa™  in  triumph,  having  the  young  counts  Ailieit  and 
Rudolf  of    Hapsburg   in    his   train,   and   a    few     ii«MW«d 
weeku  later  the  Empress  Isabella  bore  him  a  son.     DUp«tM 
But  the  Lombanis  were  not  yet  subdued.     The     Tlthtlw 
siege  of  Brescia  lasted  from  August  to  October  1238,     ^"P*- 
and   failed — a   prelude  to  further  misfortunes.      I'he  ancient 
sympathy   of  the    pope  for   the   Lombards    began    to    i-evive. 
Indeed,  he  became  jealous  of    Fi-ederick's  Huccess,  and  feared 
lest  he  should  lose  his  authority  over  central  Italy  and  Sicily. 
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Tht!  qiuiiTul  cauie  to  h  hmti  about  SaitliniH,  the  bUEerainty  of 
which  the  pope  clHimeil  for  hiniNelf.  After  the  ileath  of  Ubaldo 
Viscoiiti,  the  lordtship  of  the  SHnliiiian  dlHtrictH  of  Torre  anit 
Galium  came  to  his  widow,  who  choBe  for  her  secoDd  husband 
Enzio,  the  handsome  son  of  Frederick,  now  eighteen  years  of 
Hge,  his  father's  living  image,  and  dearer  to  him  than  his 
legitimate  children.  The  pope  strongly  opposed  tbits  man-iage, 
but  the  emperor  insitite<l  upon  it,  and  invested  bis  son,  in 
feudal  fashion,  as  vassal  king  of  Sardinia  under  the  impcria] 
Kunerainty.  Giegory,  therefore,  encouraged  by  Frederick's 
failure  at  Brescia,  made  an  alliance  with  Genoa  and  Venice 
to  assist  the  Milanese  in  their  struggle,  and  if  possible  to  rouse 
tbe  whole  of  Italy  against  the  dreaded  emperor. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  1 23fl,  the  aged  pope  pronounced  for  a  second 
time  bis  ban  against  Frederick,  "  giving  bis  body  to  Satan  that 
Pj^^j^g^       his  soul  might  be  saved."     His  sons  were  released 
again  from  their  allegiance,  and  any  place  where  he 

Exoom-  might  reside  was  held  accursed.     On  tbe  very  day 

mnnloattd.  (,„  which  this  curse  was  pronounced,  bis  faithful 
companion  and  friend,  Hermann  of  Salza,  who  bad  spent  bis  life 
in  efforts  to  maintain  peace  between  the  pope  and  tbe  emperor, 
died.  He  sought  the  aid  of  tbe  doctors  of  Salerno  in  vain— they 
were  unable  to  save  bim.  The  cause  of  the  quarrel  with  the 
pope  was  not  religious,  but  political.  Tbe  pope  was  possesseil 
by  the  principles  of  papal  government  which  had  first  been  set 
forth  by  Hildebrand  and  afterwards  extended  and  developed 
by  Innocent  III.  Tbe  papacy  was  to  possess  spiritual  autboiity 
over  the  whole  Christian  world  and  temporal  authority  over 
Italy.  Of  this  hegemony  the  temporal  possessions  of  tbe  church 
were  to  form  the  solid  basis ;  suntbem  Italy  and  Sicily  were  to 
recognise  the  pope  as  their  suzerain,  Umbria  and  Tuscany  were 
to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  and  tbe  republican  communes  of 
the  north  were  to  be  united  with  him  by  ties  of  friendship,  so 
that  Italy  was  to  become  a  federated  nation  under  the  head- 
ship of  the  pope.  The  piinciples  held  by  Frederick,  and  tbe 
action  that  be  took  in  consequence  of  them,  were  entirely 
opposed  to  these  ideas.  He  had  founded  an  independent 
kingdom  of  Sicily ;  he  was  in  constant  intet'course  with  the 
Ghihellines  of  Rome;  he  was  opposeil  to  the  independence  of 
Lomltaiily ;  and  he  was  enileavouring  to  extend  his  influence  over 
Tuscany  anil  Umbria,  so  that  even  the  inheritance  of  Countess 
Matilda  did  not  seem  to  be  safe.  These  differences  were  brought 
into  strong  light  by  tbe  creation  of  the  kingdom  of  Sai'dinia. 
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Tb6  action  of  the  pope  led  to  a.  bitter  civil  war.  The  ezcom- 
mUDicatioD  dlil  not  at  firet  have  any  effect  in  Germany,  but 
means  were  uoon  found  to  rouse  feelingu  against  , 

Frederick.  Frederick  of  Austria  seized  the  ^^ 
opportunity  of  making  himHelf  independent ;  Otto 
the  Illustrious,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Count  Palatine,  hitherto 
a  firm  supporter  of  the  Hohenstauffens,  were  won  over  to  the 
side  of  the  pope.  King  Wenzel  of  Bohemia  took  tbe  same  tine, 
hut  hJD  people  remained  faithful  to  the  emperor,  and  for  the 
moment  Germany  stoo<3  firm  in  her  national  feeling  against  Italy. 
Matters  went  differently  in  Italy.  In  the  north,  Aixo  of  Este 
was  tbe  first  to  renounce  bis  allegiance,  but  he  was  followed 
by  many  others.  A  bitter  party  war  raged  from  the  outskirts 
of  Messina,  carried  on  not  only  by  the  sword  but  by  speech  and 
writing.  Yet  the  pope  did  not  succeed  in  raising  a  rival  to 
Frederick,  nor  was  Frederick  capable  of  making  an  antipope. 
On  the  Guelf  side  were  the  important  cities  of  Milan  and 
Boli^na,  Buppoi'ted  by  Venice  and  Genoa,  by  Azeo  of  Este,  by 
Alberic  of  Romano,  who  had  quarrelled  with  liin  brother 
Eszelino,  and  by  most  of  the  Umbrian  and  'I'uecan  towns.  On 
the  side  of  the  Qhibellines  were  Mantua,  Parma,  Moilena, 
Cremona,  and  Reggio,  with  Kzzelino  of  Romano,  Salinguen-a  of 
Ferrara,  the  marquis  of  Moutferrat,  and  above  all  the  bastard 
Euzio,  who  was  made  viceroy  of  Italy.  Sicily  was  retained  in 
her  allegiance  by  the  force  of  an  iron  hand. 

In  the  autumn  Frederick  invaded  the  Milanese  with  a  motley 
force  of  Italians  and  Saracens,  but  could  not  do  much,  and  had 
to  retire  to  Cremona.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Fredniek 
be  crossed  tbe  Apennines,  kept  his  Christmas  in  thrvatam 
the  friendly  Pisa,  and  nurcheil  into  the  states  Bom*, 
of  the  church;  tbe  Fcangipani,  the  leaders  of  the  Gbibellines, 
crieil ;  "  The  emperor  has  come  to  take  possession  of  his  capital !" 
The  pope  replied  to  this  by  organising  a  large  procession  which 
passed  from  the  Lateran  to  St.  Peter's,  bearing  the  holy  relics 
of  the  Passion  and  the  heads  of  tbe  two  apostles ;  he  placed  the 
relics  on  the  high  altar  of  the  basilica,  and,  taking  the  tiara 
from  his  head,  crowned  them  with  it  with  tbe  wordi^  "  May  the 
saints  protect  the  city  which  the  Romans  are  willing  to 
destroy  I "  The  populace  was  seized  with  oiithiisiftsm,  and 
ftftsumeil  the  cross,  as  crusaders  agiiinst  the  enemias  of  the 
church.  Tbe  emperor  was  prevcntwl  from  attacking  Rome  by 
want  of  money,  and  after  spending  some  time  at  Viterbo  he 
went  to  Foggia,  whei-e  be  hoped  to  obtain  supplies  from  his 
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pHrliament.  In  the  i^ummer  of  1240  L«  occupied  the  mtircti  of 
AncoiiH,  but  left  the  Campngna  alone.  He  now  heaitl  of  the 
defection  of  Ferrara,  where  Salinguen'S,  Eizelino's  brother-in- 
litw,  who  had  been  favourable  to  him,  was  attacked  hj  Auo  of 
Este  and  carried  off  t«  Venice.  The  brutal  Ezzelina  exacted 
terrible  vengeance  from  the  Guelfs.  In  August,  Frederick 
attacked  Faensa,  which  fell  in  April  1241.  Gregory  had 
siiDimoned  a  general  council  to  Rome  to  decide  the  emperor's 
fate,  and  in  April  a  large  number  of  prelates  fi-om  France,  Spain, 
England,  and  northern  Italy  met  in  Genoa,  with  the  intention 
of  Bailing  to  Astura.     Twenty-seven  galleys  full 

Keloda  "^   ecclesiaatioB  set  Mail    on   April  25,  but   they 

were  intercepted  by  the  imperial  fleet,  led  by 
King  Euzio,  which,  on  May  11,  fought  the  battle  of  Meloria, 
and  entirely  destroyed  the  Genoese  fleet.  All  but  four  of  the 
galleys  were  either  sunk  or  captured ;  two  tliouHand  men  were 
drowned,  amongst  whom  was  the  archbishop  of  Besan^on; 
and  over  a  hundred  prelates,  cardinals,  archbishops,  biehopi, 
abbots,  three  papal  legates,  the  representatives  of  the  LombaJtl 
League,  and  4000  citizens  of  Genoa  were  taken  first  to  Pisa, 
and  then  by  a  three  weeks'  voyage  to  Naples  and  Melfi,  suffer- 
ing meanwhile  from  heat,  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  the  insults  of 
the  sailors.  A  i-ich  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
Thus  the  projected  council  came  to  an  end,  but  the  spirit  of 
Gregory  was  not  broken. 

Frederick    was    detei-mined    to    mui-ch    upon    Rome,    where 
Oarditial  John  Coloiina  was  head  of  the  Ghibelline  party,  and 

^^  I'eaeheil  Spoleto  in  June.     Here  he  received  ba<l 

^^J^^^j^ji^  news  from  Germany,  King  Bela  of  Hungary 
begging  for  his  assistance  against  the  invtwling 
Tai'tai'S.  Fi'eilerick  endeavoui-ed  to  make  peace  with  the 
pope,  and  sent  his  brother-in-law,  Ricliard  of  Cornwall,  to 
Rome  for  that  purpose.  But  Giegoiy  would  be  content  with 
nothing  short  of  unconditional  surrendei'.  Fi'eilerick  bei'itHt«<l 
no  longer:  be  mai'ched  by  way  of  Temi  and  Narnt  to  Tivoli, 
an<l  in  August  1241  encamped  at  Grotta  Ferrata  in  sight  of 
Rome,  He  stormeal  the  monastery  of  Farfa,  and  laid  waste 
the  country  with  fire  and  sword.  In  Rome  a  civil  war  was 
raging  between  the  Ontini,  who  favoured  the  pope, 

^niT^IZ.    '^^'^    '^^  Colonna,   who  supported    the  emperor, 

^^  Cardinal  John  Colonna  having  joined  Frederick's 

army.    Just  at  this  time,  on  August  21,  1241,  Gregory  IX.  died 

in  the  Lateiun,  nearly  u  hundred  yeai's  old,  hut  full  of  vigour. 
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The  uii-dinal«  met  to  cLooHe  a  new  pope  ii)  tLu  SeptiKouiuiu,  two 
of  Frederick's  priKonera  being  iillowed  to  come  to  Rome  for  the 
eonchive,  and  after  a  long  diucustnon  they  choxe  as  pontiff  the 
Milanese  Godfrey,  bishop  of  Sabina,  a  man  of  leai'ning  and 
character,  who  took  the  name  of  Celestine  IV.,  but  died  before  he 
could  be  consecrated.  The  civil  war  in  Borne  between  the  Orsini 
and  Colonna  now  raged  more  violently  than  ever.  Frederick 
wandered  about  the  country  to  the  south  of  Rome,  wasting 
the  lands  of  hie  enemies  with  his  Sanicen  troops.  He  hiut 
both  private  and  public  anxieties.  His  beautiful  wife  iNabella 
died  on  December  1,  1241,  and  ou  February  3,  1242,  his  son 
Henry  (VII.),  whom  he  had  always  loved,  also  met  his  end,  and 
he  mourned  for  him  as  David  mourned  for  Absalom.  Tlie 
emperor  did  his  best  to  hawten  the  election,  but  a  new  pope 
was  not  chosen  till  June  24,  1243 — Sinibaldi  Fieschi,  a  Genoese, 
who  took  the  title  of  Innocent  IV.,  an  ominous  name.  Frederick 
liaid  when  he  heard  of  the  election  that  he  was  afraid  that  he 
had  lost  an  old  friend  aM  cardinal  and  acquired  a  new  enemy 
as  pope,  for  no  pope  could  love  a  Ghibelline. 

The  emperor  suffered  a  heavy  blow  by  the  loss  of  Viterbo, 
which  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Guelfs,  and  this  calamity 
was  followed  by  others.    Vercelli  shut  her  gates  to 
King  Enzio ;  Alessandi-a,  Novara,  Montferrat,  and    ^JSlfl  rv 
Malaspina  passed  to  the  side  of  the  pope.     The 
Romans  supported  him,  and  attacked  the  Ghibelline  castles  in 
the  states  of  the  church ;  but  at  the  same  time  negotiations  went 
on  because  Innocent  was  anxious  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  rup- 
ture on  Frederick.     Preliminaries  of  peace  were  signetl  on  March 
31,  1244,  containing  hard  conditions  to  which  the  pope  expected 
that  Frederick  would  object.     But  the  emperor  accepted  them, 
and  Innocent  was  forced  to  adopt  some  other  pretext  for  the 
continuation  of  the  war.     At  last,  in  oi-der  to  secure  complete 
freedom  of  action,  he  fled  to  his  relations  in  Genoa.     Tlie  world 
DOW  considered  him  as  a  persecuted  martyr,  and  the  emperor  lus 
an    overbearing  tyrant.      The  pope  summone<l    a   council    ut 
Lyons,  and  on  April  13,  1245,  issued  a  new  bull    TUnlBnll 
of  excommunication  agatn.st  the  emperor  and  King    ^Exeom- 
Enxio.      The   patriareh    of    Antioch    offered    his    mnnlcation. 
mediation,  which  was  neither  refusetl  nor  accepte<l,  and  negotiit- 
tioDB  went  on.     Frederick,  accompanied  by  his  son  Conrad  and 
a  few  south  German  bishops  and  princes,  went  to  Turin  to  be 
near  the  scene  of  action.     Innocent  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost,  and,  without  waiting  for  the  emj>ei-or's  amkissadors,  in  the 
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third  mtHitiiig  of  the  council,  on  July  17,  iiMiiecl  h  decree  accusing 
the  emperor  of  perjury,  of  heresy,  and  of  intercourse  with  Moham- 
medanx,  depriring  him  of  his  crown  and  kingdom,  releadng  all 
his  Hubjectx  from  their  allegiance,  taking  Sicily  to  himself,  and 
catling  upon  the  German  princes  to  elect  a  new  emperor. 
Tbaddeua  of  Suesaa,  the  emperor's  repreeentstire,  when  he 
heard  the  decree,  cried,  "This  is  the  day  of  wrath,  of  mouraine 
and  desolation,  over  which  the  enemies  of  Christ  will  rejoice. ' 
The  pope  replied,  "  I  have  done  what  I  was  obliged  to  do :  may 
God  complete  it  according  to  His  will  I"  The  prelates  then 
solemnly  extinguished  their  burning  torches. 

In  this  manner,  an  Italian  pope,  with  150  French  and  German 
prelates,  had  deprived  of  his  crown  and  empire  the  most  power- 
ful sovereign  of  the  West,  an  action  that  filled  all  Christendom 
with  astonishment  and  dismay.  When  Fredeiick  heard  of  it, 
he  said  :  "  Has  the  pope  robhed  me  of  my  crown  t  Bring  me  my 
crown  that  I  may  see  if  it  is  really  lost  I  "  He  then  placed  it  on 
his  head  and  cried,  "Now  1  have  my  crown,  and  no  pope  or 
council  shall  rob  me  of  it  without  a  struggle  t "  A  bitter  contest 
took  place  between  Ouelfa  and  Qhibellinea.  A  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  Frederick's  life,  which  he  put  down,  exacting 
vengeance  with  great  cruelty.  In  Germany,  in  accordance  with 
£lgotlon  ^^^  order  of  the  pope,  on  May  22,  1246,  Henry 

of  Uval  Raspe,  landgraveofThuringia,  was  elected  GeiiDan 

Enperon.  king,  and  a  battle  took  place  between  him  and 
Conrad,  in  which  the  Hohenstauffen  was  defeated  by  treachery ; 
but  Raspe  died  on  February  27,  1247,  and  the  male  line  of  his 
race  became  extinct.  William  of  Holland,  a  chivalrous  young 
man  of  twenty,  was  elected  in  his  place.  Pope  Innocent  assist- 
ing him  with  money  nnd  support.  In  Italy  the  important 
city  of  Parma  joined  the  pope's  side,  on  which  Frederick  built, 
close  by,  a  city  of  wooden  houses  with  streets,  mai'ket-ptace  and 
gates,  mills  and  places  of  worship,  where  his  troops  might  winter 
until  the  rebellious  city  was  captured.  Sure  of  success,  he  named 
the  new  city  Vittoria,  and  coined  in  it  money  called  Vittorini. 
But  on  February  18,  1248,  while  the  emperor  was  out  hunting, 
the  people  of  Parma  attacked  it,  tore  down  the  palisades, 
burned  the  wooden  houses,  and  killed  Tliaddeus  of  Sueaaa. 
Fifteen  Imndreil  men  were  killed,  and  three  thousand  were 
taken  prisonei'S.  The  emperor,  on  his  return  from  the  chase, 
found  the  dty  of  Vittoria  destroyed,  his  army  route<l,  his  seal 
of  state,  his  jewelled  crown,  and  the  impei-ial  treasure  carried 
off,  and  the  whole  of  his  court  captured,  including  his  harem. 
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He  himMlf  mounted  hia  fleeteflt  horse  cn)led  the  Dragon,  and 


Aft«r  this  catatttrophe  disaster  followed  upon  disaster.     His 
prime  iDini:>ter,  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  being  accused  of  treachery 
and   conspiracy  gainst  the  emperor's  life,  waa     ^^ 
blinded  and  eiiled.     ShorUy  after  this  his  darling     ^^J^' 
Ron   Enzio  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  skirmish  at 
Fossato,  near  Modena,  by  the  Milanese,  who  obstinately  refused 
to  set  him  at  liberty.     Aft«r  this,  fortune  seemed  to  be  more 
favourable  to  him,  and  in  the  last  mouth  of  1250  he  made  prepar.i- 
tions  for  attacking  the  states  of  the  church  with  his  accustomed 
energy ;  but  death  seized  him  suddenly  at  Fiorsntino,  close  by 
Liicera.     Glad  in  the  robe  of  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  absolve<l 
by  the  archbishop  of  Palermo,  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his  son 
Manfred,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age  anil  the  thirty-fifth  of 
his  reign. 

He  was  so  great  in  life  that  no  one  would  believe  that  he  had 
really  gone  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THK  FALL  OF  THR  HOHENSTAUKFKM,  A.D.  1250-12(18— NAPLES 
AND  SICILY,   A.D.   12fiB-130l— END  OK  THE  CKUSADES. 

The  news  of  Fi-ederick's  Heuth  was  receivcHl  with  gtvnt  joy  bv 
t}ie    papnl    court.     Innocent    IV.  expresHed    his  delight  in  nii 
Contlntwd        meafliired   language,   and   lookeil    forward    to    tJie 
yfgg  entire  destruction  oF  the  race  of  UoheDstaiiffeii. 

totween  Tlie  enemies  of  th«  imperial  Itouse  were  urged  on 
Onsliriuaiid  bj-  the  mendicant  orders.  In  Germany,  Conrad 
OUlMlliiiM.  „^g  denounced  ae  a  son  of  Herod ;  in  Italy,  the 
Frangipani  now  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  papal 
party ;  quarrels  between  Guelphn  and  Ohibellines  were  riife  in 
every  city.  Civil  war  raged  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube 
to  the  southernmost  promontory  of  Sicily.  After  acknowledging 
William  of  Holland  as  king  of  Germany,  and  giving  him  hopes 
of  the  imperial  crown,  Innocent  left  Germany  a  prey  to  destruc- 
tion, and  returned  to  Rome  in  a  triumphal  procession.  But  it 
was  easy  to  see  from  the  strength  of  the  opposition  that  it  was 
hopeless  for  him  to  attempt  to  revive  the  authority  of  Innocent 
III.  He  hoped  to  recover  his  power  over  the  kingdom  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  but  here  he  was  met  by  Manfred,  a  natural  son 
of  Frederick,  who  was  acting  as  the  viceroy  of  his  half-brother, 
Conrad  IV.  Manfred,  now  eighteen  years  old,  and  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  figures  in  history,  immortalised  by  Dante, 
beautiful,  brave,  and  chivalrous,  clever,  cultivated,  and  generous, 
drew  the  hearts  of  all  to  his  allegiance. 

The  pope  reached  Rome  by  way  of  Bologna,  where  Enzio  wa.s 

imprisoned,  and  ordered  Manfred  to  surrender  all  the  castles  in 

his  possession,  offering  him  Taranto  as  a  papal 

jJ^J^^      fief.     Manfred  refused,  and  called  Conrad  to  his 

counsels.     Conrad  ci-ossed  the  Alps  and  reached 

Verona,  where  he  met  the  faithful  ally  of  the  empire,  Ezzelino 

da  Romano,  a  monster  of  cruelty,  whoso  excesses  offended  even 

the  seared  consciences  of  that  blood-stained  age.    Conrad,  sailing 

from  Pola,  landed  at  Siponto,  afteiwards  called  Manfredonin, 

l8a 
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where  he  wns  met  by  Manfre'l,  whom  he  treated  with  great 
honour.  But,  under  the  influence  of  Pietro  Rufro,a  minister  of 
humble  birth,  the  emperor  of  twenty-tour  gradually  became 
jealous  of  tlie  viceroy  of  eighteen,  who  surpatised  him  in 
brilliancy  and  popularity.  Yet  the  generous  and  open-hearted 
Manfred  assisted  him  in  all  his  enterprises,  reduced  the  towns 
of  Apulia,  and  helped  him  to  conquer  Naples,  which  he  entered 
in  triumph  on  October  1,  1253. 

Innocent  intended  to  oppose  to  Conrad,  as  king  of  the  two 
8icilies,  Henry,  the  son  of  Isabella  of  England,  then  seventeen 
years   old,    to   whom    his  brother   Manfred   had 
already  committed  the  government  of  Sicily.    But    i^^^ntiy 
he  died  suddenly   in    December   1253,  and    was 
soon  after  followed  to  the  grave  by  Frederick,  the  son  of  the 
unhappy  Henry  (VII.),  so  that  the  only  legitimate  heii-s  of  the 
great  Frederick  were  his  son  Conrail  and  his  graudaon  Gonradin, 
whom   the    Bavarian   Elizabeth  had  borne  to  Conrad    dining 
his  absence  in  Italy.     During  the  siege  of  Naples,  Innocent 
had  offered  the  Neapolitan  crown  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother 
of  Louis  IX.,  and  to  Richard  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  Henrj- 
TIL,  both  of  whom  refused.      But   in  1255  Henry   accepted 
it  lor  his  younger  son  Edmund,  the  chief  result     -^^^ 
being  to  give  the  Pope  an  excuse  for  demanding      q^^/ 
large  sums  from  England,  and  to  iocrease  Henry's 
embarrassments.     Meanwhile,  on  May  21,  1254,  Coni-ad  died 
.suddenly  at  Ravello,  near   Melfi,  leaving  as  his  heir  a  baby 
of  two  years  old  in  the  moimtaitiN  of  Bavaria.     The  fate  of  the 
rival  king,  William  of  Holland,  need  not  detain  us.     He  liad 
no  real  power,  and  under  his  weak  rule  the  disruptive  forces 
which  always  existed  in  Germany  had  full  play.     On  January 
28,  1256,  mounted  on  a  heavy  horse  and  clad  in  full  armour, 
though  more  accustomed  to   walk  barefooted   to  chui-ch  in  a 
woollen  robe,  he  rode  across  the  ice  to   attack  the   Frisians. 
His   horse  broke  through  the  ice,  and  he  was  killed  by  the 
peasants,  and  buried  under  the  doorstep  of  a  house  in  Uoog- 
woude;    but    in    1282    his    bones  were    removed    by    his    son 
Frederick  to  a  monastery  in  Middelburg. 

Innocent  was  not  less  delighted  at  the  death  of  Conrad  than 
he  had  been  when  Frederick  perished.  After  the  emperor 
had  been  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Measina,  Manfred  went 
with  an  embassy  to  the  pope  at  Anagni,  to  ask  for  the  re- 
cognition of  the  child  Conradin  as  successor  to  his  father. 
Instead  of  taking  the  opportunity  of  seeming  the  power  of  the 
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church  by  Accepting  the  guanlianshtp  of  the  infant  whom  his 
father  had  left  to  his  care.  Innocent  excotDmunicated  Manfred 

and  all  the   moi^t  poweiiul   Ilohenstauffens,  and 

sent   his  nephew,  Oai'dinHl  William   Fiescbi,  an 

legate  to  Sicily,  with  ordei's  to  seize  it  for  the 
Holy  See.  The  GhiholliDes  were  driren  to  resistance,  and  had 
no  alternative  but  to  place  Manfred  at  their  head.  Once 
more  Manfred  offered  peace,  but  the  pope  met  him  with 
duplicity,  proposing  to  make  him  prince  of  Taranto  and 
count  of  Andria,  and  to  recognine  Conradin  as  duke  of  Swabia 
and  king  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  had  already  given  Taranto 
to  the  Frangipani,  an<l  Sicily  to  the  English  Edmund.  The 
pope  now  left  Anagni  with  a  crowd  of  fugitive  Guelphs  and 
entered  Apulia  at  Ueprano.  Manfred  held  his  stirrup  as  he 
crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Oarigliano,  and  on  October  27, 
1254,  he  entered  Kaples.  Nobles  came  to  take  tlie  oath  of 
allegiance,  but  there  was  no  mention  of  the  rights  of  Conradin. 
Manfred  saw  that  he  was  surrounded  by  treachery  and  intrigue, 
and  fled  for  his  life  through  the  mountains  to  Lucera,  where  he 
found  the  protection  of  his  faithful  Saracens,  and  an  abundant  ' 
treasure.     He  attacked  the  papal  troopK,  and  drove  Cardinal 

William  back  to  Naples,  where  he  heard  tliat  his 
^~^  jy    master,  Innocent,  was  dead.     The  pope,  with  his 

heart  broken  by  the  defeats  of  Foggia  and  Trojs, 
died  on  December  7,  1254,  in  the  palace  of  Fietro  delle  Yigne. 
He  was  a  man  of  ability,  energy,  and  ambition,  but  was  devoid 
of  piety  and  of  elevation  of  chai-acter.  He  was  a  bitter  partisan, 
and  deserves  neither  our  respect  nor  our  admiration. 

After  nine  days,  a  new  pope  was  elected,  the  bishop  of  Ostia 
and  Velletri,  of  the  house  of  Conti,  a  nephew  of  Gregory  IX., 

and  in  three  weeks  he  was  conseci-ated  under  the 
iJexandar      jj^j^  ^^   Alexander   IV.     He   continued   the   old 

policy,  but  not  with  the  same  success.  The 
growth  of  Manfred's  power  compelled  him  to  leave  Naples, 
and  to  retire  first  to  Anagni  and  then  to  Rome.  There  the 
rising  of  the  Roman  people,  who  were  anxious  to  recall  their 
hero,  Brancaleone,  the  avenger  of  wrong,  the  friend  of  the 
law,  the  protector  of  the  people,  from  Bologna,  drove  him  to 
seek  refuge  in  Viterbo,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  oi 
his  life.  Manfred  occupied  first  Naples  and  then  Sicily.  The 
pope  waM  oblige<l  to  give  up  his  political  plans,  as  the  English 
would  not  allow  Henry  III.  to  incur  the  expense  of  makin)! 
bis  son  Edminid  king  of  Sicily  or  his  brother  Richard  empew' 
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of  Gormany,  The  year  1259,  which  we  have  now  reached, 
saw  the  end  of  the  mont;ter  Ezzelino  da  Romano.  Age  only 
stimulated  hie  evil  qualities  :  the  ban  of  two  popes  ji«aUi  of 
hardened  his  re.solution.  We  can  only  HuppoKe  Enelino  dA 
that  he  was  mad,  and  it  was  a.  sign  of  the  tito&n  Komuio. 
that  a  madman  should  be  allowed  to  rage  unfettered.  Every 
one  who  aroused  hiB  jealousy,  stirred  his  anger,  stimulated  liis 
passions,  or  stood  in  the  way  of  hiB  ambition,  was  so  treated  that 
the  living  envied  the  dead,  and  whole  families  of  nobles  were 
put  to  death.  Race,  riches,  genius,  and  virtue  were  punished 
as  crimes,  and  the  streets  of  his  dominions  resounded  with 
the  groans  of  those  who  were  being  tortured  with  the  rack. 
Padua  and  the  Marches  were  as  if  stricken  with  the  plague ; 
fugitives,  if  caught,  were  deprived  of  their  arms  and  feet.  At 
last  he  was  defeated  by  his  enemies  at  the  bridge  of  Casstino, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Soncino.  He  ent  there  brooding 
over  bis  misfortunes,  refusing  the  ministration  of  religion, 
regretting  only  that  he  had  not  exacted  a  fuller  vengeance  from 
his  enemies,  till,  at  last,  on  December  7,  1259,  he  tore  the 
bandages  from  bis  wounds  and  died.  His  brother  Alberic 
suffered  a  worse  fate.  He  was  captui-ed  by  his  former  friend, 
the  marquis  of  Bate,  together  with  his  wife  Margaret,  their 
six  sons,  and  two  lovely  daughters.  After  seeing  his  family 
strangled  before  his  eyes,  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses 
and  his  limbs  were  buried.  The  all-powerful  house  of  Romano 
thus  came  to  an  end. 

In  the  following  year,  Manfred,  hearing  a  false  report  that 
Uonradin    was  dea<l,  was  crowned  king  of  Sicily  and  Apulia 
in  the  cathedral  of  Palermo,  on  August  11,  1258.      Wantni 
Elizabeth   sent  to  tell  him  that   Conradin    was     King  of 
still   alive,  and  to  order    him   to   lay   aside   his      Bidlyand 
crown  and  acknowledge  his  nephew ;  but  Manfred     Apulia, 
replied  that  the  southern  nobles  would  never  accept  a  northern 
sovereign,  that  Conradin  should  succeed  him  after  his  death, 
but   that  in   the  meantime  the  boy  had  better  come  to  him 
and  learn  how  to  rule  a  soutliem  population.     Manfred  governed 
with  wisdom  and  success,  and  established  a  court  in  Palermo 
equal  to  that  of  his  father  in  splendour  and  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  art,   literature,   and    science.      He   even    thought  of 
extending  his  rule  over  Epirus  and  Aetolia.     But  the  pope  in- 
sisted on  Sicily  being  held  as  a  papal  fief  and  on  the  Saracens 
being  sent  back  to  Africa,  and,  when  Manfred  proudly  refused 
to  surrender  his  independence  and  summontd  more  Saracens 

2b 
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to  lielp  him,  excomiiiunicate<l  the  i-ecnlcitmnt  sovereign  as  his 
preilecessor  liail  excommunicated  his  fiithi-r.  Hut  the  weapon 
had  become  blunt  by  iiiilistn-imiiiate  uuige,  uud  the  hHn  only 
stimulates)    Manfred    t«   make   liimwlf   Hovei-eigii    of  an  iude- 

Sendent  and  united  Italy.  Happily  for  him,  Eiielino  was 
ea^l,  and  he  ma<le  Falavicini,  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  monster, 
his  lieutenant  in  Lombardy,  He  maile  treaties  with  Venice 
and  Genoa,  and  appointed  a  Doria  of  Venice  his  viceroy  in 
Spoleto  and  the  March.  The  Ghibelline  Fai-inata  degli  Uberti 
had  been  driven  out  of  Florence  by  the  Guelfs  and  took  refuge 
in  Siena,  from  which  the  Florentines  advanced  to  espel  him. 
Manfre<l  sent  his  German  mercenaries  to  assist  him,  and  on 
September  4, 1 260,  the  Guelfs  were  entirely  defeated  in  the  battle 
of  Montaperti  on  the  Arbia,  a  conflict  celebrated  in  the  verse  of 
Dante,  who  was  born  five  years  after  it.  The  Guelf  earoreio 
was  captured,  the  exiled  Ghibelliuea  returned,  and  their  ene- 
mies took  refuge  in  Lucca.  Florence  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
Tuscany  acknowledged  Manfred  as  their  lord.  The  Guelfs 
sen!,  to  Conradin  for  assistance,  begging  him  to  come  to  Italy, 
upon  which  he  declared  war  against  Manfred ;  but  Alexander 
IV.  died  at  Viterbo  on  March  28,  1261  ;  Floi-enee,  Siena,  and 
Pisa  formed  themselves  into  a  Ghibelline  league  with  Manfred 
as  their  protector;  and  Perugia  and  Umbria  alone  remained 
faithful  to  the  Holy  See. 

The  Cardinals  in  Viteibo  elected  James  Pautaleone,  n 
French  prelate  of  humble  extraction,  now  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 

lem,  to  the  Papal  throne.     He  took  the  name  o( 

^^^        Urban  IV.,  and  pursued  the  "viper  brood"  of 
the  Hohenstauffen  with  as  much  passion  as  his 
predecessors.     But  Manfred  stood  at  the  height  of  his  power. 
The  excommunicated  king  reigned  in  splendour  at  Palermo ;  his 
voice  waH  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  Pope  on  the  Tiber, 
the  Arno,  and  the  Po;  and  Peter  of  Aragon  was  not  prevented 
tTrbtn  IT.       ^y  pious  scruples  from  marrying  Constance,  the 
and  Charlsi    daughter  of  Manfred  hy  his  first  marriage.   Urban, 
ofAnJan.        jn   despair,   turned   to   his  countryman,  Charles 
of  Anjou,  the  brother  of  St.  Lonis,  the  husband  of  Beatrice 
of  Provence,  whose  three  sisters  had  manied  sovereigns,  and 
a  treaty  was  signed  between  them  in  1263.     But  Urban's  satis- 
faction was  diminished  by  Charles  being  elected  by  the  Roman 
Guelfs   as  s.'tnator  of  Rome  for  life.     In  the  mid.-st  of  these 
troubles.  Urban  IV.,  who  had  never  set  foot  in  Rome,  died  at 
Perugia  on  October  2,  1264. 
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In  the  eoDclftve  opinions  were  divided,  but  the  French 
party  finally  won  the  day,  and  G<iido  le  Gros,  of  St.  Gllles 
in  Langnedoc,  a  Pi-ovenful  by  birth,  was  consecrated  pope  in 
tlie  cathetliikl  of  Perugin  on  February  22,  1265,  witli  the  title 
of  Clement  IV.  He  iind  livcllorg  a^  n  hmuun, 
but,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  ha.1  become  a  C'""""*"- 
Carthusian,  then  bishop  of  Puy,  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and 
cardinal  of  Santa  Sabina.  He  was  reluctant  to  receive  the 
throne  at  his  advanced  age,  but,  being  a  personal  friend  of 
Charles  and  being  promised  the  assistance  of  Louis  IX.,  he 
consented,  and  inaugurated  a  crusade  against  Manfred  "  the 
usurper  and  the  sultan."  In  April  1265,  the  year  of  Uante'.t 
birth,  Charles  sailed  from  the  coast  of  Provence 
first  to  Pisa  and  then  to  Ostia,  where,  owing  ^^^ 
to  the  stormy  weather,  he  landed  in  a  small 
boat,  and  entered  the  Holy  City  on  Whitsunday,  May  23. 
The  Romans  of  all  classes — nobles,  clergy,  and  people — received 
him  with  acclamation ;  he  was  invested  as  senator  in  the 
Capitol  on  June  21,  and  seven  days  later  was  crowned  in 
the  Lateran  as  king  of  Sicily,  receiving  the  kingdom  as 
feudatory  ,of  the  pope.  On  October  li,  he  founded  a  university 
in  Rome  as  a  memorial  of  his  new  reign.  He  had,  however, 
come  to  Rome  without  money  and  without  troops,  to  take  the 
crown  from  the  head  of  a  rival  who  was  well  provided  with 
both.  He  was  forty-six  years  of  age, — strong,  tall,  and  dignified, 
— stem,  dark,  and  terrifying.  He  never  smiled,  and  slept  but 
little.  He  was  a  hard  man,  stubborn,  cruel,  and  ambitious. 
He  was  pitted  against  the  paragon  of  chivalrous  manhood, 
generous,  affable,  and  cultm'ed,  an  enemy  to  croft  and  passion. 
But  when  Clement  IV.  publicly  annotmced  that  the  Church 
had  found  in  the  count  of  Provence  a  champion  against  the 
poisonous  brood  of  a  dragon  of  poisonous  race,  and  gave  absolution 
to  alt  those  who  should  take  the  cross  or  assist  the  Church 
with  money — when  swarms  of  friars  spread  over  the  country, 
declaring  it  to  be  a  Christian  duty  to  attack  the  condemned 
heretic  king  of  the  Mohammedans  —  many  answered  to  the 
summons. 

The  French  crusaders  who  crossed  the  Alps  numbered  30,000 
men.     Those  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  church  against 
the  Albigenses  now  turned  their  swords  against    TheCnuade 
Manfred.      In    December    1265,  the   Provencals    »gaiiut 
reached  Rome.     On  Epiphany  Day,  1266,  Charles    lUiifr»d- 
and  his  wife,  Beatrice,  were  crowned  in  St.  Peter's  as  king  and 
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queen  of  Sicily.  Manfred  deHired  a  reconciliation,  but  the  pope 
answered,  "Tell  Manfred  that  the  day  of  mercy  ia  passed,  tjie 
armed  hei-o  is  at  the  door,  the  axe  is  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree." 
The  decisive  battle  took  place  on  February  26, 1 266,  on  the  Field 
of  Roses,  north-west  of  Benevento.  The  battle 
^mtTrato  **^  "^"^  between  Fi-ench  and  Germiuis.  The 
German  knights,  amongst  whom  was  Rudolf  of 
Hapaburg,  fought  bravely,  but  the  French  killed  their  horses 
with  their  short  swords,  and,  when  the  riders  fell,  knocked  them 
on  the  head  with  their  cluba.  When  the  Apulians  saw  the 
Germans  defeated,  they  ran  away.  The  silver  eagle  fell  from 
Manfred's  helmet ;  he  recognised  the  token  of  disaster,  and,  say- 
ing, "  All  is  lost,"  rode  with  Theobald  Asinibaldi  into  the  thick 
of  the  m£Ue,  and  met  the  death  he  sought.  His  naked  body, 
covered  with  wounds,  a  great  gash  on  his  forehead,  was  found 
two  days  later,  and  was  buried  at  the  head  of  the  bridge  of 
Benevento.  As  each  French  soldier  passed  by  his  grave  with 
reverence,  he  cast  a  stone  upon  it,  and  raised  a  cairn,  but  the 
bishop  of  Consenza,  Manfred's  bitter  foe,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
pope,  dug  the  body  up,  and  threw  it  across  the  border,  out  of 
the  dominions  of  the  church,  where  it  lay  exposed  to  rain  and 
wind.  Even  to-day  the  peasants  of  that  solitary  valley  think 
of  the  young  king,  beautiful,  gifted  and  unfortunate,  dying  at 
the  age  of  thirty-three,  heroic  in  his  death  as  in  his  life. 

At  this  time,  the  crown  of  Germany  was  disputed  between 
Richard  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry  III.,  and  Alfonso  X.  of 
Tlwa«tmui    Castile,   known   as   the   Wise.     Money   was    the 
Inter-  decisive  factor  in   the  choice.     On  January,  13, 

ragmun.  1257,  Richard  was  elected  king  at  Frankfort,  and 

on  April  1  Alfonso  was  eleeted  to  the  same  office  at  Trier. 
Richard  was  crowned  at  Cologoe  on  May  17.  This  begins  the 
period  of  the  German  Interregnum.  Alfonso  never  visited  his 
kingdom,  Richard  confined  himself  to  spending  money,  and  the 
English  objected  to  the  extravagance  of  the  prince  whom  they 
called  King  of  the  Romans.  Richard  was  German  king  for 
fifteen  years,  but  exercised  no  infiueace  over  the  country. 
After  being  imprisoned  at  home  by  the  discontented  barons,  ^e 
visited  Germany  for  the  last  time,  and  held  a  diet  at  Worms 
in  March  1269.  In  June  1267  be  had  married,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight,  the  youthful  Beatrice  of  Folkenstein,  but  died  in 
1271,  mourned  chiefly  by  those  who  had  fattened  on  his  bounty. 
Whilst  Germany  was  ^iu  this  state  of  weakness  and  confu- 
sion, Ottokar  of  Bohemia  was  consolidating  his  dominions  and 
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endeavouring  to  extend  them.  He  firet  attacked  Bavaria,  but 
was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Miihldorf  on  August  25,  1257, 
and  then  ttimed  his  attention  to  Salzburg  and 
Styria,  and  also  fought  against  Hungary,  He  g^^^^ 
gained  the  battle  of  the  Marchteld  in  1260,  which 
greatly  increased  his  power.  Tlie  struggle  between  Richard  and 
Alfonso  gave  him  hopes  of  obtaining  the  German  throne,  but,  for 
the  moment,  he  attached  himself  to  Bicliard,  and,  on  August  9, 
1262,  appeared  before  him  at  Aachen,  and  asked  to  be  invested 
with  his  Austrian  dominions.  He  further  strengthened  his  poHi- 
tion  by  divorcing  his  wife,  from  whom  he  could  expect  no  heir, 
and  marrying  a  Hungarian  princess  in  October  1261.  He  also 
mode  another  war  against  Bavaria,  and  acquired  Carinthia  and 
Carniola  in  1268  and  1269,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventies  he  was  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Germany,  and 
there  was  great  likelihood  that  the  crown  of  the  Teutons  would 
be  placed  on  the  head  of  a  Slav  when  the  death  of  Richard  of 
Cornwall  made  a  new  election  imminent.  The  peace  of  Press- 
burg,  signed  In  July  1271,  recognised  Ottokar  bs  lord  of  Styria, 
Carinthia,  Oamiola,  and  the  Wendish  mark,  upon  which  Duke 
Henry  of  Bavaria  deserted  his  Hungarian  friends  and  made  an 
alliance  against  all  the  world  with  Ottokar.  In  Hungary,  after 
the  untimely  death  of  Stephen  V.,  the  crown  was  disputed  be- 
tween his  yotmg  son  ladislaus,  the  Kuman,  and  Bela,  brother- 
in-law  of  Ottokar.  This  produced  a  civil  war,  which  made 
Ottokar  more  powerful  than  ever.  He  ruled  over  a  well  organ- 
ised and  well  governed  kingdom,  while  the  rest  of  Germany  was 
a  prey  to  weakness  and  disunion.  The  commanding  position 
held  by  the  Bohemian  sovereign  befoi-e  the  election  of  Rudolf 
of  Hapsburg,  although  it  is  recognised  by  Dante,  is  too  much 
neglected  by  historians. 

Pope  Clement  IV.  heard  of  the  victory  of  Benevento  with 
mixed  feelings.     Although  a  Frenchman,  he  could  not  look  with 
satisfaction  on  the  position  which  his  friend  Charles     p^^  of 
had  now  attained,  nor  could  he  approve  of  the     Hu&sd'i 
immorality   and   cruelty   which    the    French    ex-     Party, 
hibitod  in  the  country  which  they  had  conquered.     When  Man- 
•fred's  wife,  Helena,  heard  in  Lucera  of  her  husband's  death, 
she  determined  to  retire  with  her  children  to  her  relations  in 
Epirus.     But  she  was  seized  at  Trani  and  imprisoned  at  Nocera, 
where  she  died,  after  five  years'  miserable  existence,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine.     Her  daughter  Beatrice  languished  for  eighteen 
years  in  the  Oastello  dell'  Covo  at  Naples,  till   she   was  set 
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at  libei'ty  by  the  Aragonese.  Manfred's  three  young  &oni^~ 
Henry,  Frederick,  and  Eouo — innocent  boys,  grew  up  in  prison, 
fettered  and  half  starved.  The  two  younger  soon  died,  but  the 
eldest,  now  blind,  prolonged  hia  miserable  life  for  many  years. 
Meanwhile,  CharleH  entered  Naples  in  triumph. '  Romans  had 
triumphed  over  Teutons :  the  church  had  vanquished  the  Kohen- 
stauffens.  Frederick  of  Antioch  and  his  son  Conrad  submitted 
to  Charleti,  and  retired  into  obscurity.  Enzio  languished  in 
prison  ;  the  scaffold  disposed  of  the  rest  of  Manfred's  party  who 
were  not  in  prison  or  in  banishment ;  the  French  continued  an 
unrestrained  career  of  robbery  and  lust.  The  condition  of  Sicily 
was  as  bad  as  that  of  Italy. 

The   Ghibellineti,   in   their  distress,  looked  to  Conradin,  the 

youthful  grandson  of  the  great  Frederick.     Since  the  marriage 

Cqbji^^j,!        of   his  mother  in  1259  with  Meinhard   of   Gor2, 

Md  th«  who  also   po»iessed  the  Tyrol  and  Carinthia,  he 

aiiib«Uiii«i-    hod    lived  quietly,  either   with  his  uncle,   Duke 

Louis  of    Bavaria,  at  Donauw6rth,  or  with  bin  tutor,  Bishop 

£berhard,  at  Constance,  nourishing  his  gifted  soul  on  the  songs 

of  minnetiingers,  legends   of  Tannhauser,   Lohengrin,  and  the 

Nibelnngec,  and  stories  of  the  greatness  of  his  house.     When 

ambassadors  came  to  ask  his  assistance  from  Apulia  and  Sicily, 

calling  on  the  king  of  Sicily,  Apulia,  and  Jemsalem,  and  duke 

of  Swabia  to  help  them,  he  rose  to  the  cry  of  woe,  in   spite 

of  his  mother's  warning,  like  a  young  eagle,  scarcely  old  enough 

to  imp  bis  wings. 

Charles  and    Clement   met   at  Viterbo  to  concert  measuree 
against  tlie  common  foe.     In  the  autumn  of  1267,  Connulin  set 
out  from  Augsburg  with  his  cousin,  Frederick  of 
lU^  Austria,  his  stepfather,  Meinhard  of  Tyrol,  and  his 

uncle  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  left  Swabia,  never  to 
return.  He  took  leave  of  his  mother  and  youthful  wife  at 
Hohenschwangau,— that  spot  of  unearthly  beauty,  consecrated  by 
the  memory  of  another  I&varian  Louis, — crossed  the  Brenner, 
and  descended  the  valley  of  the  Adige.  But  in  Verona,  where 
they  found  that  his  money  was  exhausted,  most  of  his  followers 
left  him,  even  his  uncle  Louis,  and  his  stepfather,  Meinhard. 
Only  3000  knights  remained  faithful  to  the  gallant  lad.  In 
Italy  tilings  were  better;  (Jialvano  Livncia  was  received  at  Rome 
with  honour  as  his  repi'csentative  ;  lie  was  welcomed  by  embassiee 
from  Pisa,  Siena,  and  the  Tuscan  Ghibelllnes.  Henry  of 
Castile,  knight  and  troubadour,  wrote  verses  in  his  honour, 
which  urged  him  to  take  possession  of  the  beautiful  garden  of 
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Sicily,  an<l  to  gruup  with  u  fiiiu  hanil  the  a'own  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  pope  excommunicated  him,  aud  laid  bis  interdict 
on  all  cities  that  w<^e  favourable  to  him.  Chnrles  and  Clement 
met  ^^iii  at  Viterbo  in  April  1268.  The  king  wished  to 
engage  Conradin  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  but  the  pope  perxnaded 
him  to  remove  the  struggle  to  Ajiulia. 

At  the  beginning  of  May  1268,  Conradin  and  Frederick  of 
Austria  united  their  forces  at  Pisa.  They  were  received  with 
enthusiasm  in  Tuscany,  and  on  July  24  Conradin 
looked  <lown  upon  Rome  from  the  heights  of 
Monte  Mario.  In  the  city  itself  he  was  awaited 
by  a  hoHt  of  armed  soldiers,  with  crowns  on  their  helmeti,  while 
the  people  accompanied  him  with  songs,  bearing  Sowers  and 
olive  branches  in  their  hands.  The  houses  were  deciorated  with 
costly  carpets.  Conradin  mounted  to  the  Capitol,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  his  subjects.  On  August  10,  he  marched 
into  the  mountains  by  way  of  Tivoli  in  order  to  effect  a  junction 
with  tm  faithful  Saracens,  whom  Charles  watt  besieging  in 
Lucera.  The  two  armies  met  on  August  23,  at  Scurcala, 
between  Tagliacozzo  and  Alba,  Charles  marching  northwards,  to 
intercept  the  march  of  Com-adin  towards  Solmona. 
In  the  shock  of  the  onslaught  the  troopa  of  Tmruttwno 
Cliarles  were  driven  back,  and  it  was  rep<H-ted 
that  the  king  was  dead.  But,  by  the  advice  of  Aymer  de 
Sb.  Valery,  he  had  posted  a  band  of  800  chosen  knights  in 
ambush  behind  a  hill.  Whilst  the  German  troops,  secure  of 
victory,  were  plundering  the  Proveii9ai  camp,  this  reserve  came 
steadily  on,  threw  the  disorderly  mass  into  confusion,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory.  Conmdin  and  Frederick  escapetl  the 
slaughter,  and  rode  away  by  Vicovaro  to  Rome,  which  they 
reached  on  August  26,  five  days  after  the  battle.  Finding  the 
capital  unsafe,  they  rode  down  the  Via  Appia  to  the  sea-coast, 
hoping  that  some  friendly  ship  would  carry  them  to  Pisa  or  to 
Sidly.  They  found  one  in  Astura  and  set  sail,  but  were 
captured  by  John  Frangipani,  whom  the  pope  had  invested 
with  the  fief  of  Taranto.  Influenced  pai-tly  by  fear  and  partly 
by  a  large  sum  of  money  which  was  offered  him,  Fi-angipani, 
deaf  to  all  sense  of  honour,  <lelivei-ed  his  prisoners  iu  chains  to 
Charles  at  Genezzano.  Cliarles  was  <letermine<l  to  n.  th  «f 
put  the  last  of  the  Ilohenstauffens  to  death,  but  conra^ 
it  was  lUlficult  to  do  so  with  any  show  of  justice. 
Conmdin  was  formally  tried,  but  acquitted  by  all  but  one  of 
his  judges.      Charles,    ueverthelebs,   pronounced   the   sentence 
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of  death  upon  him.  He  wa«  executed  on  October  29,  1268, 
in  the  market-place  of  Naples  where  the  spot  where  the 
scaffold  was  erected  is  still  shown.  The  boy,  MMrcely  seventeen, 
and  his  couHin,  Frederick,  a  few  years  older,  suffered  together. 
After  he  had  pmyed,  Gonrndiu  said,  as  his  last  words,  "  0 
mother,  what  t«iTible  news  you  will  hear  about  me!"  Before 
he  died,  he  cast  his  glove  into  the  crowd,  and  it  was  taken 
up  by  one  who  afterwards  stirred  up  the  Sicilian  Vespers  of 
1282.  Conradin  was  Imried  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites 
close  by,  where  a  beautiful  statue,  erected  by  MajcimilinD  of 
Bavaria,  commemorates  his  fate.  His  life  and  death  have 
never  been  forgotten,  and  it  was  said  in  September  1870  that 
Sedan  exacted  vengeance  for  Tagliacoizo. 

Four  weeks  later,  Pope  Clement  IV.  died,  the  spirit  of  the 
murdered  Conradin  troubling  his  last  hours.  For  two  years 
the  cardinalH  in  Viterbo  neglected  to  supply  his  place,  but  in 
September  1271  the  choice  fell  upon  Tibaldo  Visconti  of 
Fiacenza,  who  wafl  then  engaged  in  a  crusade,  and  could  not  be 
crowned  in  St.  Peter's  till  March  1272,  when  he  assumed  the 
title  of  Gregory  X.  He  strove  to  increase  the  independence  of 
the  Holy  See,  disregarded  the  claims  of  Alfonso  of  Castile  to  the 
imperial  crown,  and  favoure<l  those  of  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  who 
was  elected  in  the  following  year.  He  summoned  an  oecumenical 
^uncil  at  Lyons  in  the  spring  of  1274,  which  placed  the  conduct 
of  crusades  on  an  orderly  footing,  took  some  steps  towards  the 
union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  drew  up  rules  for 
the  election  of  popes  in  a  secret  conclave.  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Bonaventura — the  shining  lights  of  the  Dominican  and  Fran- 
ciscan Orders  respectively — both  died  at  the  time  of  this 
council,  one  at  Fosaa  Nuova,  on  his  way  to  attend  it,- — the 
other  of  plague,  in  Lyons  itself.  After  the  death  of  Gregory 
in  1276  four  Popes  were  enthroned  within  two  years, — Innocent 
v.,  Hadrian  V.,  John  XXI.,  and  the  Orsini,  Nicholas  III., 
elected  in  December  1277,  who  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of 
Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  in  putting:  some  check  on  the  overweening 
power  of  Charles,  which  lie  did  by  increasing  the  power  and 
importance  of  the  pnpal  families.  His  nepotism  and  bis  avarice 
induced  Dante  to  find  for  him  a  place  in  Hell.  The  worldly- 
minded  pontiff  died  on  August  22,  1280,  in  his  castle  at  Soriano, 
and,  after  an  interval  of  party  strife,  was  succeeded  on  February 
22,  1281,  by  Martin  IV.,  a  friend  of  Charles,  so  that  the  French 
domination  was  established  on  a  firmer  footing. 
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But  Boon  a  conspiracy  -agaiiiBt  the  Angevin  monarchy  arose 
in  Sicily,  headed  by  John  of  Procida,  the  friend  and  physician 
of  Manfred,  who  is  said  to  have  taken   up  the      ,  t_    . 
glove  of  Conredin  in  the  market-place  of  Naples.      pJo^ldfc 
He    first    addressed    himself    to    Constance,  the 
danghter  of  Manfrei),  and  wife  of  Peter  of  Aragon,  with  a  letter 
of  recommendation  from  Pope  Nicholas  HI. ;    encouraged  by 
her,  he  travelled  secretly  through  Sicily,  stirring  up  the  island 
to  revolt,  with  the  aid  of  money  from  the  court  of  Byzantium. 
On  March  30,  1282,  as  a  crowdt^  congr^ation  were  gathered  in 
the  cathedral  of  Palermo  at  the  vesper  office  of  Easter  Tuesday, 
a  French  soldier  insulted  an  Italian   girl,  on  the  pretence  of 
searching  for  arms.     The  chance  match  set  light  to  a  flame,  a 
cry  arose,  "  Death  to  the  French !  "  the  passionate     ^^ 
dedre  for  vengeance  spread  through  the  whole     ^™J^ 
island,  and  thousands  perished  in  the  massacre, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.     Palermo 
declared  its  independence,  and  raised  the  imperial  standard  ; 
the  French  garrison  of  Messina  was  burnt  to  death  ;  and  Charles 
had  to  face  the  task  of  reconquering  the  whole  island. 

No  help  could  be  expected  from  Martin  lY.,  so  the  insui^ents 
applied  to  Peter.     At  the  end  of  August,  the  fleet  of  Aragon 
appeared  before  Trapani,  and  after  two  months     pater  of 
the  Spaniar<]  became  master  of  the  island.     In      Aragon  In 
June  1283,  Peter  and  Constance  were  crowned  in      SleilJ- 
Palermo,  and  the  government  of  the  island  was  committed  to 
John  of  Procida  and  Roger  of  Loria.     Charles  was  in  great 
difficulties.     While  he  was  absent  in  Marseilles,  collecting  a 
fresh  fleet,  his  son  Charles  of  Salerno  was  captiu^d  at  sea  by 
Roger  of  Loria,  and  was  saved  from  the  fate  of  Manfred  and 
Conradin   only  by  the   intervention  of  Constance  and    Peter. 
These  misfortunes  so  broke  the  spirit  of  Charles      Death  of 
that  he  died  at  Foggia  on  January  7,  1284,  and      Cbarln  of 
he  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  Martin  IV.  on      Anjon, 
March  28,  and  by  Peter  of  Arngon  on  November  II,  1285.     As 
the  eldest  son  of  Choi'les  was  a  prisoner,  the  government  of 
Naples  was  undertaken  by  Robert  of  Ai*tois.     James  of  Arngon, 
the  second  son  of  Peter,  was  crowned  king  of  Sicily  at  Palermo, 
and  Roger  of  Loria  exacted  vengeance  for  Conradin  by  destroying 
thecastleof  Astura,aQ(l  putting  the  son  of  the  traitor  Frangipani 
to  death.    Pope  Honorius  IV.  died  after  a  Bhort  reign,  and,  after 
a  year's  interval,  a  Franciscan  friar  was  elected  as  his  successor, 
under  the  title  of  Nicholas  IV.  on  February  22,  1288.     At  last, 
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by  the  moliHtion  of  King  Edwaiil  of  England,  t)ie  wn  of  Charles 
of  Anjou  was  relense^l  from  captivity,  and,  in  May  1289,  wati 
crowned  by  the  pope  in  Rieti  aa  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  under 
the  title  of  Charles  II. 

We  must  complete  the  history  of  t^nnthern  Italy  before  we 
return  to  that  of  Germany.  Nicholas  IV.  saw  the  power  of  the 
DaoUneof  papacy  gi-adually  wane.  The  crown  of  Sicily 
Um  Papal  came  into  the  hands  of  Fretlerick  of  Aragou,  the 
Power.  youngest  son  of  Petei,  the  grandson  of  Manfred. 

Rome  was  torn  by  the  factions  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines, 
the  first  represented  by  the  Oruini,  the  second  by  the  Colonna. 
Kepublican  principles  and  municipal  government  made  their 
way  into  central  Italy.  After  the  death  of  Nicholas,  on  April  4, 
1292,  the  throne  of  St.  Feter  remained  vacant  for  a  year,  until  it 
was  filled  by  Coelestine  V.,  the  son  of  a  peasant  of  Molise,  who 
had  liveil  for  years  as  a  hermit  in  a  cave  in  the  hill  of  Murrone, 
close  to  Snlmona.  He  wim  crowned  with  great  pomp  at  Aquila, 
and  lived  in  the  palace  of  Charles  II.  at  Naples.  Ue  had  been 
chosen  for  bis  piety,  but  he  found  himself  entirely  unfitted  for 
the  position  and  the  busines.s  of  the  pontificate,  anil,  after  four 
months'  phantom  rule,  he  did  the  best  action  of  his  life  in  a 
voluntary  abdication  in  December  1294,  although  it  is  a  genei-ul 
opinion  that  Dante  placed  bim  in  Hell  for  having  been  guilty  of 
the  "gran  rifiuto"  (the  great  i-efusal),  the  casting-off  of  public 
duties  deliberately  entrusted  to  him. 

He  was  succeetled  by  one  of  the  moat  vigorous  of  the  PopeK, 
Benedict    Oaetani,   who    took    the    name   of    Boniface    VIII. 
-^.,  Boniface   immediately   went    to    Rome,   can-ying 

^^^**         with    him   the   abject   Coelestine   as   a   prisoner, 
When  he  escaped  to  hia  cave  and  the  society  of 
the  Coelestine  Order  which  he  had  founded,  Boniface  dragged  him 
out  and  imprisoned  him  in  the  castle  of  Fumone,  where  he  soon 
aftorwardij  died.     Boniface  endeavoured  to  restore  the  power  of    | 
the  papacy,  and  bt^n  with  Sicily,  which,  however,  succeeded  in 
pieaerving  its  independence  undei'  Frederick  of  Aragon.    He  then 
attacked  the  Colonna,  whom  he  reduced  to  submission.     Unable 
to  conquer  Frederick,  he  summoned  to  his  assistance  Charles 
of  Valois,  alfw  count  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Philip  IV".,  king  of 
France.     Chuiles  met  Boniface  at  Anngni  on  September  3, 1301,    j 
and  discussed  with  him  and  Ch.arles  II.  the  possibility  of  snl>duing    ' 
Frederick  in  Sicily.     Before  their  arrangements  were  concluded, 
Charles  of  Valois  mai-ched  into  Florence  and  established  there    I 
the  authority  of  the  Guelf  party.      At   lost  peace  was  made 
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between  Charles  II,  and  Frederick,  on  condition  tliat  Fi-ederick 
should  marry  Chaileij'  daughter  Eleunore  and  reign  for  life  us 
"  King  of  Trinacpia,"  and  that  the  island  should,  after  his 
death,  pass  to  the  house  of  Anjou,  a  condition  which  was 
never  ful6lled. 

The  last  two  crusades,  which  are  connected  with  the  name 
and  [ortuQ€e  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  arose  from  the  conquests 
of  the  Mongolian  leader,  Genghis  Khan,  who,  ^  a  ^  t, 
proclaiming  himself  emperor  (1206),  turned  his  S^2b« 
arms  against  the  Cbarasmiane  and  became  master 
of  Palestine.  In  1248,  Louis  IX.  landed  in  Cyprus;  next  yeui' 
he  advanced  to  Egypt  and  took  Vamietta,  but  was  after- 
wards defeated  and  made  prisoner,  and  had  to  renounce  his 
conquests.  At  last,  after  five  years  spent  in  the  Easit,  Louis 
returned  to  France  in  1254,  in  consequence  of  the  strong 
representations  of  his  mother,  Blanche  of  Castile,  who  bad 
conducted  the  government  in  his  absence.  The  last  expedition 
of  Louis  to  the  East,  in  1270,  hai'dly  deserves  the  name  of 
crusade.  It  wati  undertaken  with  the  object  of  separating 
the  Sai'acens  in  Afiica  from  those  in  Sicily,  and  preventing 
them  from  assisting  each  other.  Louis  died  of  fever  at  Tunis 
in  August,  and  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  had  hastened  to  assist 
him,  found  his  brother  a  corpse. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  HANSA,  llBO-1400— THE  IBERIAN  PENINSULA,  I00O-I3M 
—ENGLAND,  1087-1189. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  tlie  history  of  the  world  with  any 
clearneHM  or  Kuccesa,  unless  it  is  regarded  from  some  central 
point  of  view.  The  central  position  adopted  in  this  history 
Itas  been  that  of  the  empire  and  the  papacy,  the  two  powers 
which  kept  the  states  of  Europe  together  as  a  single  society, 
and  whose  dissolution  in  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth 
century  brought  about  a  new  epoch  and  began  modern  history. 
We  have  now  reached,  roughly  speaking,  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  empire  is  receiving  a  new  form 
under  the  house  of  Hapeburg;  the  papacy  is  approaching  a 
time  of  weakness,  by  the  removal  of  the  see  to  Avignon, 
from  which  it  has  never  recovered  ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
in  consequence  of  the  loosening  of  these  bonds,  are  beginning 
to  assert  themselves ;  while  the  ci'usades  and  the  spirit  which 
animated  them  have  come  to  an  end  by  the  fall  of  Acre  in 
1291.  We  must  now  deal  with  Spain,  England,  and  France 
separately,  taking  the  history  of  each  of  them  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  leaving  the  fortunes  of 
the  empire  and  the  papacy  to  be  described  later,  except  so 
far  as  they  are  dealt  with  in  the  annals  of  the  countries  wo 
have  mentioned.  To  follow  a  completely  chronological  order  is 
impossible,  and  we  must  adopt  a  compromise. 

The  weakening  of  the  central  power  of  Europe  produce<l 
leagues  to  insure  the  mutual  protection  which  uie  superior 
authorities  were  not  able  to  supply,  and  we  will  give  some 
account  of  the  moat  powerful  and  distinguished  of  them — the 
Uansa — which  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest.  The  inner 
unity  of  Europe,  apart  from  political  alliances,  was  begun 
by  commerce,  and  its  first  notable  appearance  is  found  in 
the  connection  between  England  and  Germany,  or,  more 
exactly,  between  the  two  great  commercial  cities  of  Cologne 
and   London.     Cologne  was   tlie  only   seaport  of  the   German 
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empire,  and  as  early  an  the  reign  of  Aethelred  II.  we  find 
a  statute  regulating  the  tolls  payable  for  Oerman  participation 
in  London  markets.  Henry  II,  in  a  decree  of  Birtb  of 
1157,  took  tlie  merchants  of  Cologne  under  his  EnropMn 
special  protection,  and  Richard  Cteur-de-Lion,  on  Cominerce. 
passing  through  Cologne  after  his  imprisonnient,  gave  the 
citizens  the  privil^e  of  free  commerce  in  all  England,  with 
liberty  to  visit  all  fairs.  The  Flantagenet  kings  were  favour- 
able to  foreign  trade,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  foreign 
merchants  were  useful  to  EngliBh  kings  for  the  purposes  of 
loans,  and  the  English  barons,  who  were  in  conflict  with  the 
monarchy,  found  it  alxo  to  their  interest  to  encourage  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  English  towns  and  guilds,  which  had  begun 
to  assume  an  important  position,  were  anxious  to  preserve 
a  monopoly.  Another  impoi'tant  commercial  league  was  formed 
in  Belgium,  where  seventeen  towns  leagued  together  for  mutual 
protection.  The  Flemish  towns  were  cluefly  occupied  in  weaving 
cloth,  for  which  the  raw  material  came  from  England,  the 
English  climate  being  specially  suited  to  the  production  of  pure 
wool.  The  manufactured  cloth  often  came  bock  to  England, 
but  we  do  not  find  fine  cloth  made  in  England  till  the  time 
of  the  Tudors. 

The  growth  of  international  commerce  made  new  financial 
arrangements  necessary,  and  the  Italians  were  the  first  financiers. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  they  first  adopted  the  interna- 
system  of  companies  of  shareholders,  which  had  tlimal 
their  consuls  and  other  agents  in  northern  Europe.  FlnanM. 
The  financiers  also  began  to  frequent  certain  quarters  in  different 
towns,  such  as  the  Rialto  in  Venice,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  parent  of  our  modern  exchanges.  The  Lombards  became 
famous  as  lenders  of  money,  but  their  business  was  regarded  as 
unchristian,  and  the  taking  of  usury  was  forbidden  by  the 
church ;  consequently  money-lending  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jews.  But  the  Lombards  had  accumidated  a  large  amount  of 
capital,  and,  to  some  extent,  took  the  place  uf  the  Jews,  who  were 
expelled  from  England  under  Edward  I.  in  1290.  Dante  has 
made  us  familiar  with  the  hatred  with  which  the  Caorsini,  or 
inhabitants  of  Cabors  in  France,  were  regarded,  who  were 
usurers,  but  the  name  was  given  to  all  the  usurers  in  southern 
Europe,  just  as  bankers  were  called  Lombanls.  The  Caorsini 
came  first  into  England  in  1285,  under  the  protection  of  the 
pope,  to  whom  they  lent  money.  In  the  next  century,  their 
place  was  token  by  the  so-called  I/)mbards,  who  were  chiefly 
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FlorentineK,  repreMenteil  by  the  great  hoiities  of  Bardi,  Vamuii, 
and  FreRCobaldi,  and  who  lent  money  to  sovereigns,  sometimes 
at  a  great  Iokh. 

In  the  thirteentl)  century,  a  new  set  of  meit-hant^  CHtne  from 

the  Baltic,  un<ler  the  name  of  Edutterlings.     The  Cologne  Hansa 

■me  H.n«.    oppa-ted  them  Ktmngly,  and  they  bad  to  aak  for 

uidUi*  iu:sistance  from  Frederick  II.     The  Hamburgers 

EMterlingi.    obtained  the  right  to  make  a  Heparate  Hansa  in 

1266,   and    the    Liibeckers    in    the    following    year.     At    last 

Cologne  had  to  give  way,  and  the  three  HanHas  of  Hambmg, 

Liibeck,  and  Cologne  became  one.     They  establish et),  in  1282,  a 

factory  on  the  Thames,  called  the  Steelyard,  and  it  remained 

the  property  of  the  Hansa  till   1852.     Similar  factories  were 

fnuiiiled  at  Uruges  in  Belgium,  Bergen  in  Norway,  and  Novgorod 

in  Riis.sia.     They  were  surrounded  by  walls,  and  the  gates  were 

closed  at  night. 

One  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  Uansa  was  the  town  of  Wisby, 
in  the  Swedish  island  of  Gothland.     It  ia  still  worth  a  visit, 
but  it  once  had  forty-two  towers  sixty  or  seventy 
^'        feet  high,  eighteen  churches,  mighty  walls,  and 
12,000  citizens.     In  Russia,  Kiev  was  for  many  years  the  great 
market  for  exchanging  the  products  of  the  East  with  those  of 
northern   Europe.     But  at  lafit  it  was  found   that  an    easier 
passage  lay  through  northern  Italy.     A  settlement  of  the  Hansa 
was  now  established  at  Great  Novgorod,  and  the  merchants  of 
St,  Nicholas'  Hof,  in  Wisby,  transferred  themselves  to  St.  Peter's 
„o,^j        Hof  in  Novgorod.     The  river  Volkov  divided  the 
^^^       city  into  two  parts,  the  trading  town  being  on  the 
right    bank,   the   municipality    on    the    left.     The    Novgorod 
merchants  assembled  in  the  church  of  St.  John,  and  found^  St. 
John's  Guild.     The  town  was  a  virtual  republic,  and  was  governed 
by  a  popular  assembly.    But  it  was  difficult  of  access.    Ships  bound 
for  it  passed  from  the  gulf  of  Finland  up  the  Neva,  and  through 
Lake  Ladoga  to  the  mouth  of  the  Volkov,  an<l  had  to  tranship 
their  goods  into  lighter  vessels,  for  the  completion  of  the  journey 
o(  eighty  miles.     Two  coiivoys  came  from  Germany  every  year, 
the  winter  convoy  and  the  summer  convoy.     There  was  also  a 
land  convoy,  but  it  was   considered  of    less  importance.     The 
foreign  traders  were  known  as    latins;  they  were  under  the 
LabMk        fpeci'il  protoction  of  the  church,  and  had  an  or- 
ganisation of  their  own,  with  a  code  of  laws.     St. 
Peter's  court,  as  it  was  called,  was  governed  by  two  aldermen, 
and  in  cases  of  difficulty  appeal  was  maile  to  Wisbv,  but  Liibeck 
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gradually  asnerted  herself,  an<)  obtained  first  a  share  and  then  a 
supremacy  in  the  government  of  the  Novgorod  Hnnxa.  Liibeck 
did  not  Kecure  her  jKiwer  without  a  otniggle.  She  bad  to 
contend  with  Denmaik,  who  wan  ambitious  for  the  control  of 
the  Baltic  trade.  In  order  to  maintain  her  position  as  the 
ntaple  between  East  and  West,  she  was  always  trying  to  pre- 
vent direct  communication  between  the  two,  and  there  wafl  no 
difficulty  in  thiR  when  the  Sound  was  impassable  from  ice. 

But  in  the  earlier  times  the  most  important  centre  of  inter- 
national commerce  was  Bruges,  It  wae  a  place  for  the  ex- 
change of  the  products  of  western  and  southern  ^^ 
Emwpe  for  those  of  the  East.  The  produce  of  "*«*• 
the  Levant  came  from  tbe  Bhine  and  from  France.  Ships 
laden  with  wine  arrived  from  Gascony,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  the  Easterlings  appeareil,  though 
at  first  they  had  no  permanent  settlement.  Bruges  owed  ittj 
mercantile  importance  to  being  a  seaport:  it  was  conneete<l 
by  canals  with  Sluys  and  Damme,  both  on  the  coa«t — though 
tranehipment  was  generally  necessary — and  great  dykes,  built 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  protected  it  from  floodn. 
But,  like  Ghent  and  Ypres,  it  was  also  a  manufacturing 
town,  itfl  chief  product  being  cloth,  which  it  wove,  refined, 
and  dyed. 

During  the  weakness  of  the  empire  which  succeeded  the  fall 
of  the  HohenBtauSfens,  the  commercial  towns  began  to  form 
leagues  of  mutual  protection.     There  were  three 
principal    groups.     The   Wendish  group,    which      £^^ 
formed  the  kernel  of  the  Hansa  league,  consisted      ^^ 
of  Liibeck,  Rostock,  Stralsund,  Wismar,  Greifawald,  Hambiu-g, 
and  Liineburg.    Liibeck  and  Hamburg  formed  an  alliance  in  the 
middle  of  tbe  thirteenth  century,  making  common  cause  against 
pirates  and  sharing  the  expense.     There  were  also  the  group  of 
the  lower  Rhine  and  Westphalia,  and  the  group  of  the  Nether- 
lands.    With  other  smaller  groups,  these  principal  groups  made 
up  the  Hansa.     But  a  well  organised  confedera-      cmutltn- 
tion  of  all  the  commercial  towns  never  existed,  and      Uob  of  tlw 
all  attempts  to  form  such  a  league  were  failures.      Honsa. 
Liibeck  indeed  did  her  best  to  create  one  by  holding  meetings, 
passing  statutes,  and  imposing  contributions,  but  the  meetings 
were  not  attended,  the  statutes  were  not  obeyed,  and  the  con- 
tributions were  not  paid.     No  looser  confedei'ation  is  known  to 
history.    Liibeck  was  no  Athens,  and  the  Hansa  no  Delian  League. 
Jt  had  no  powers  of  armed  compulsion  :  indeed,  mo.it  of  its  com- 
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poneot  towns  were  subject  to  the  emperor.  The  Teutonic  KnightH 
exercitied  jurisdiction  over  the  towns  in  their  domain,  which  did 
not  become  independent  till  that  Order  fell.  And,  though  at 
one  time  or  another,  Home  ninety  towns  paid  contributions  to 
the  Hausa,  the  payment  was  not  continiiouti  and  the  geo- 
graphical limits  were  very  badly  defined.  Liibeck  exercised  n 
supremacy,  and  mimmonid  meetings,  but  the  only  sanction  ior 
their  i-esolutions  was  amongst  themselves  the  boycott,  and 
against  foreigners  the  strike ;  and  the  use  oF  these  weapons  at 
different  times  was  often  the  cause  of  disaster  to  the  towns  who 
employed  them.  It  is  difficult  to  lead  commerce  back  into  paths 
which  it  has  once  deserted.  At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  a  body  of  pirates  made  their  appearance  in  the  Xorth 
Sea,  known  as  Yitalian  Brothern,  a  name  which  is  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  a  desire  to  provide  themselves  with  victuals. 
They  conquered  Gothland,  passed  into  the  Kortb  Sea,  and 
plundered  Bergen,  so  that  the  Hansa  had  to  arm  themselves 
against  them  and  summon  the  southern  towns  to  their  assist- 
ance. However,  in  April  1402,  the  pirates  were  defeated,  and 
their  leailers  made  prisoner.  The  history  of  the  Hausa  after 
1400  will  be  treated  of  later. 


THE   IBEBIAIJ   PENINSULA,   AD.  e.  1000-1344. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
where  the  struggle  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors  was 
proceeding  with  great  intensity.  The  dynasty  of  the  Ommaijads 
died  out  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  with  Hisham  III.,  a 
descendant  of  the  great  Abderahman.  The  power  of  the  khalifs 
still  continued  in  Bagdad  and  Cairo,  but  in  Cordova  it  was  lost 
for  ever.  The  empire,  once  so  powerful,  was  broken  up  into  tiny 
principalities,  each  town  with  its  emir,  vali,  or  eadi.  Ferpetuiu 
war  raged  between  them,  the  stronger  always  endeavouring  to 
suppress  the  weaker.  In  this  manner,  some  thirty  years  later, 
Comova  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  emir  of  Seville,  who  was  the 
most  powerful  Mohammedan  sovereign  in  Spain,  except  the  emir 
ConqoMttof  ofToledo.  But  in  May  1085,  Alfonso  TI.,kingof 
Alfoiuo  TL  Castile,  made  bis  triumphal  entry  into  Toledo.  He 
of  CutUa.  promised  the  inhabitants  the  possession  of  their 
property,  the  practice  of  their  religion,  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  laws  and  privileges.  But  many  Christians  frora  the 
north  settled  in  the  town,  and  swelled  the  numbera  of  the 
Moxarabian  Christians,  whose  worship  had  been  tolerated  by  the 
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Moors.  Ai'chbiHhop  Bemanl  of  Sahagtin  took  posse»iion  of  the 
great  mosque  at  Toledo  for  Cliristian  worship,  vhile  Talavera, 
Madrid,  and  other  towns  giiuhially  Miffyred  the  same  fate  as 
Toledo. 

In   1086  the  Atiuoravids  of    Morocco,  a  very  powerful  tribe, 
which  from  a  family  ot  simple  Bedouins  had  ^uilually  become 
matiters  of  Morocco,  were  invited  into  the  penin- 
sula  to  oppose  the  encroachments  of  the  Cross.     2m«raTld« 
In  the  great  battle  of  Solara,  not  far  f  i-om  Biulajox, 
Alfonso  and  the  Castilian  knights  were  severely  defeated,  and 
t«n  thousand  Christians'  heads  were  sent  to  deck  the  battlements 
of  Spanixh  and  African  fortres.ses.     The  Almoravids  koou  prove<l 
themNelves  mther  masters  than  allies,  and,  by  the  close  of  the 
century,  they  were   ruling  over  the  southern    portion    of   the 
peninsula.     Senile  was  conquered  by  them  in  1090 ;  Granada, 
Malaga,  Jaen,  and  Cordova  fell  before  their  victorioiui  onsets. 
Saragassa  alone  remained  inilependeut,  and,  with  its  surrounding 
districts,  formed  a  buffer  sttite  between  the  Christians  and  the 
Moors.     To  this  period  belong  the  exploits  of  the  gre^t  coni- 
mander,    the    Ciii,    Ruy    Diaz,    the    Campeador, 
praisei)  in  Spanish  romances  as  the  pai-agon    of 
heroic  virtue,  the  crown  of  chivalrj',  the  pattern  and  prototype 
of  the  manly  waiTior.     The  last  action  of  his  life  was  the  con- 
quest of  Valencia  in  1095. 

After  his  death,  deeper  misfortunes  fell  upon  the  banner  of 
Castile.  On  May  30,  1108,  was  (ought  the  battle  of  Ucles,  in 
which  Sancho,  the  youthful  son  of  the  aged  king,  ji,, 
Alfonso,  hoped  to  drive  the  unbelievers  from  that  ChrliUan 
mountain  city,  and  to  show  himself  worthy  of  sue-  Dngdoina. 
ce^tion  to  the  crown.  But  he  was  slain  on  the  battle-field,  and 
with  him  perished  the  flower  of  Castilian  chivalry.  Alfonso 
could  not  survive  this  disaster,  for  Sancho  had  been  the  hope  of 
bis  life.  He  was  the  son  of  hia  fifth  wife,  the  daughter  of  the 
Emir  Mohammed  of  Seville,  who  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity.  His  fiist  four  wives  had  only  borne  him  daughters. 
He  died  just  a  year  afterwards — the  "Shield  of  Spain,"  a^;  he 
was  called,  the  conqueror  of  Toledo,  the  strongest  barrier  of  his 
country  against  the  Moors — and  his  death  gave  new  lustre 
to  the  line  of  the  Almoravid  rulers.  Thus,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  peninsula  was  still  divided  between 
Moltammedans  and  Christians,  the  Christians  being  settled  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Portugal,  and  in  the 
innrquisate   of   BarceloTin.      The   individuiilism,   the    spirit  of 
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Reparation,  which  baa,  throuf^h  a  large  portion  of  her  history,  ho 
fatally  weakened  Spain,  was  even  then  apparent,  and  a  powerful 
prince  of  Navarre,  Leon,  or  Galicia  could  easilj'  assert  his  inde- 
pendence against  his  feudal  sovereign.  However,  the  Moors 
began  to  yield  ground,  and  in  1118,  Saragossa,  ho  long  the  abode 
of  Moslem  emira,  became  the  capital  of  Alfonno  I.  of  Aragon, 
who  reigned  from  1104  to  1134.  He  received  the  title  of 
Batallador,  the  fighter  of  battleH. 

In  the  middle  of  the  century,  a  rising  of  the  original  Spanish 
Moorn  against  the  Almoravids  took  place  in  Andalueia,  led  by 
DiwMulMM  Abdel  Mumin,  the  successor  of  a  mahdi  who 
ainotic  the  had  founded  a  religions  sect,  and  had  preached 
Moon.  a  cruaade  in  Morocco.     Algeciras  was  cooquered ; 

Gibraltar  and  Xeres  opened  their  gates ;  in  Seville  and  Malaga 
public  prayers  were  offered  for  tlie  snccesn  of  the  new  prophet. 
In  their  distress  the  Almoravidtt  called  to  their  assistance 
Alfonso  VII.,  the  euccexsor  of  Alfonso  VI.,  the  "Shield  of 
Spain,"  whose  career  we  have  related.  Alfonso  was  glad  to 
seize  an  opportunity  which  was  so  much  to  his  advantage,  and, 
with  the  help  of  Count  Raymond  Berengar  of  Catalonia  and 
Count  William  of  Montpellier,  wrested  Tortona  from  the  Moors, 
and  gained,  for  a  time,  posseHsion  of  Almeria.  To  the  period 
immediately  preceding  hia  death  we  owe  the  military  orders 
of  Calatrava,  Alcantara,  and  Compostella,  which  for  some  time 
defended  the  frontiers  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Douro  against  the 
Moslems,  in  spite  of  the  intemal  diHseuxions  of  the  Christian 
kingdoms.  But,  since  the  days  of  Almanzor,  no  prince  l»ad 
fought  with  such  success  against  the  Christians  as  Almohud 
EmpiT*  ot  Abdel  Mumin,  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful. 
Abdal  la  twenty  years,  he  founded  an  empire  which  ex- 

Mtuniu.  tended  from  the  edge  of  the  Sahara  to  the  banks 

of  the  Ouadiana,  and  fi-om  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  coasts  of  Gyrene.     He  was  equally  great  as  a  general  and  as    i 
a  statesman ;  he  gave  his  empire  a  firm  political  organisation,  and    i 
placed  his  army  and  his  fleet  on  a  solid  foundation  of  security. 
In  Morocco  he  founded   an  empire  for  the  training  of  civil    | 
servants  and  officers ;  in  Seville  and  Cordova  he  revived  the    ' 
splendours  of  Ommaijad  culture,  but  without  the  luxury  and    I 
effeminacy  which  accompanied  it.     His  life  was  simple,  as  his 
aims  were  clear.     War  and  conquest  were  the  chief  objects  of    j 
hia  aoul.     After  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years,  he  was  succeeded    j 
in  1163  by  his  son,  the  Cid  Justif,  and  his  son  James  Almanior 
brought  the  century  to  a  close.     In  1195,  the  Moors  won  the    ! 

.     _, ,..  I 
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victory  of  Alarcod,  id  wliich  the  flower  of  Chriatian  chivalry — not 

only  the  knights  of  Calatrftva,  Alcantara,  and  Compostella,  but 

those  of  the  Temple  and  St,  John — covered  with  their  corpses  the 

stricken  field.     But  the  Cross  was  at  ]a8tavenge<l  in  the  mighty 

battle  of  Las  Navaa  de  Tolosa,  fought  on  Monday, 

July  16, 1212.    Pope  Innocent  III.  had  proclaimed     ^^^^ 

a  general  crusade  against  the  infidel.     A  crowd 

of  ultramontane  knights — it  is  said  110,000  in  number — came 


inarched  forth  from  Toledo  on  June  21  to  meet  the  Moslem  in- 
vaders. They  found  the  passes  of  the  mountains  strongly 
guarded,  and  were  despairing  of  success  when  St.  Isidore,  the 
patron  saint  of  Madrid,  presented  himself  in  the  guise  of  a 
bearded  shepherd,  and  pointed  out  a  bye-path  by  which  the  col 
could  be  turned.  The  victory  was  complete  ;  it  is  said  that 
more  than  100,000  Moors  were  killed.  The  Moslem  supremacy 
in  Spain  received  its  death-blow.  For  many  years  afterwards 
wan  celebrated  in  Madrid,  July  16,  the  yearly  festival  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Cross,  After  the  catastrophe  of  Las  Navas,  the 
decline  of  the  Moslem  rule  proceeded  with  steady  Daclljw  of 
prepress,  only  checked  by  the  dissensions  in  the  Soslem 
ranksof  theChristiansthemselves.  In  1236,Ferdi-  ^ol"- 
nand  III.  of  Castile,  who  bore  tlie  title  of  Saint,  became  master 
of  Cordova,  the  capital  of  the  khalifs,  after  a  long  siege.  The 
Moslem  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  leave  the  town  and  to 
settle  in  other  tnties,  and  the  mosque  was  turned  into  a  cathedral, 
now  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  In  1248,  Seville  suffered 
a  similar  fate ;  the  Moors  emigrated  from  Andalusia  in  thousands, 
some  to  Granada,  some  to  the  Moorish  settlements  in  Murcia, 
and  some  over  the  sea  to  Africa. 

To  the  loss  of  Seville  is  due  the  rise  of  the  Alhamhra.  The 
kingdom  of  Granada  was  tributary  to  Castile,  but  the  fertility 
of  its  soil  and  its  commercial  importance  raised  it  7],, 
to  eminence.  Moorish  customs,  which  were  dying  Kingdom 
out  in  Murcia,  Valencia,  and  Andalusia,  remained  of  Granada, 
unchanged  in  Oranada,  where  a  number  of  civilised  Moors  of 
good  birth'  were  collected  together,  who  preserved  inviolate 
the  traditional  culture  of  their  race,  the  love  of  science  and 
education,  of  poetry  and  song,  of  music  and  architecture.  The 
Albambra  bears  everywhere  inscribed  upon  its  walls,  "  There 
is  no  conqueror  but  Allah,"  like  the  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y 
pense  "  of  the  English  Windsor.    The  origin  of  this  was  that  when 
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Mohammed  llm  al  Hamaii  rptuinwl  to  his  dominioDR  after  the 
taking  of  Seville,  he  was  Baluted  by  his  subjects  with  the  cry 
of  "Garlib"  (the  conqueror),  aiiit  he  repliei],  "There  h  no 
conqueTOF  but  Allali."  Under  hira  and  bin  Kucceissors,  the 
little  i^raceo  kiugdoin  whk  able,  fivni  time  tu  time,  to  assert 
its  independence,  and  to  gain  a  few  precurious  triumphti.     But 

in    1340   was   fought  the  battle  of   Salado,  the 
^^''  theme  of  many  a  Spanish  song.    Here  the  Moorish 

power  was  crushed  for  ever,  and  four  years  later 
the  harbour  d  Algecinui,  the  connecting  link  between  Africa 
and  Spain,  fell  Into  the  hands  of  Alfonso  XI.  of  Castile,  leaving 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moore  a  mere  matter  of  time. 

Still,  to  the  outward  eye,  the  kingdom  of  Granada  presented 
a  proud  appearance,  and  retained  much  of  itH  old  splendour 

and  magnificence.     It  wa^  prot«cted  on  the  sides 
~*?fr^_       of  the  north  and  east  by  the  lofty  range  of  the 

Sierra  Nevada,  rich  with  mineral  treasures,  sup- 
plying in  the  heat  of  summer  a  refreshing  breexe  from  its 
snow -covered  heights.  The  valleys,  watered  by  countless 
streams,  contain«l  pa^ttves  on  their  upper,  and  vines  and 
fnuts  on  their  lower  slopes.  The  lofty  plateau  of  the  Vega, 
watered  by  the  river  Xenil,  was  covered  by  cornfields  and 
oi-cliarda,  while  the  harbours  of  the  coast  received  ships  from 
all  the  nations  of  the  world.  In  the  midst  of  this  earthly 
paradise  there  arose,  like  a  crown  of  beauty,  the  city  of  Granada, 
seated  on  its  double  hills,  defended  hy  walls  and  towers,  adorned 
by  palaces  and  mosques,  surrounded  by  pleasure  gardens,  filled 
with  splashing  fountains  and  shady  arbours.  On  one  of  these 
hills  stood  the  castle  of  the  Alhambra,  a  jewel  which  needs 
no  praise,  "  shining,"  as  an  Arab  poet  says,  "  like  a  star  through 
the  foliage  of  olive  groves."  Granada  had  a  sufficient  army  to 
defend  it,  and,  if  its  inhabitants  failed,  the  warlike  hoeta  of 
Africa  could  be  summoned  to  its  assistance.  Under  pressure, 
the  Moorish  prince  could  place  100,000  armed  soldiers  in  the 
field,  comprisiug  formidable  archers  and  light  Arabian  cavalry. 
But  for  more  lian  a  hundred  years  a  good  understanding  was 
maintained  with  the  court  of  Oai^tile,  until  the  reign  of  Muled 
Abul  Hassan,  which  began  in  1466.  When,  in  1476,  a  tribute 
was  demanded  by  Queen  Isabella,  the  emir  replied  that  the 
mines  of  Granada  no  longer  yielded  gold,  but  steel,  and  tn 
1481  he  attacked,  on  a  stormy  winter'.s  night,  the  little  mountain 
fortress  of  Zahara,  on  the  frontiers  of  AndiUnsia.  The  garrison  j 
was  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  inhabitants — men,  women,  and  rliil-    i 
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(Iren — were  carried  off  hs  ijluveH  to  <>rnnai)H.  When  tlie  neWH 
i-e)u;)ied  the  Mooi-icili  oigiitiil,  liti  tige^l  priest  ciied  out,  "The 
riiinis  of  Zaliara  will  fall  upon  our  own  head ;  the  days  of  the 
Moslem  enipu-e  in  Spain  are  numbered."  We  niiuit  now  leave 
thJH  hintory — the  fall  of  Gninada  belong:!  to  the  cloue  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

ENGLAND,   A.D.   1087-lien. 

The  history  of  England  now  claims  our  attention,  but,  for  the 
reasons  before  mentioned,  it  will  not  be  treated  in  detail.  On 
the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror  in  10S7,  his 
second  son,  William,  called  Rufus  or  the  Red,  was  J^^ 
crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey,  eighteen  days 
later,  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc.  This  excellent  prelate  <lie<l 
in  1089.  His  place  as  adviser  was  taken  by  Ranulf  Flambartl, 
the  justiciar,  an  unscrupulous  chai-acter,  who  rose  to  be  bishop  of 
Dui'ham.  Uis  great  object  was  to  obtain  money  for  tlie  king's 
extravagance,  and  he  did  this  by  putting  pi'essure  on  the  law 
courts,  and  exacting  more  rigorously  the  payment  of  feudal 
duett.  It  is  said  that  William  neither  feared  God  nor  respected 
man,  but,  as  he  suppressed  the  power  of  the  barons,  he  was 
popular  with  the  English,  who  were  also  gratified  by  the  separa- 
tion of  Normandy,  which  had  been  left  by  the  Conquei-or  to 
Robert,  hln  eldest  son.  Rufus  incorporated  Cumberland  with 
Kngland,  and  fortified  Carlisle ;  he  conquered  South  Wales,  and 
established  his  authority  in  Scotland,  so  a.'i  to  make  the  English 
and  Noiman  elements  of  civilisation  predominate  in  the  Low- 
lands. After  the  see  of  Canterbury  had  been  vacant  for  four 
years,  it  was  filleii  by  the  appointment  of  the  great  Anselm  to 
the  archbifhopiic.  But  Rufus  opposed  all  Auselm's  wishes, 
and  quarrelled  with  him  so  constantly  that  in  1097  Aneelm 
withdrew  to  the  continent,  and  thus  in  1099  was  present  at  the 
Lateran  Council,  which  decided  against  lay  investitures.  In  the 
next  year,  Rufus  was  killed  by  an  ari'ow  in  the  New  Fui'est, 
while  out  hunting. 

Rufus  was  Kuccee<lei1  by  his  brother  Henry,  who  reigned  for 
thirty-five   years  (1100  to    1135).     Robert  of    Normandy  had 
not  yet  retm-ned  fi-om  the  first  ci*usade,  and  the 
English  acknowledged  Henry  as  their  king,  fear-      b^^,^ 
ing  an  inteiTegnum.     He  was  an  able  man,  and 
well  educated,  as  his  title  "  Beauclerc  "  implies,  but  he  was  wilful 
'At  the  same  time,  he  respected  the  Christian 
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faitli,  at  least  outwardly.  On  his  acceesioD,  he  issued  a  charter, 
which  is  memorable  in  English  history.  He  promised  the 
church  freedom  in  ita  government  and  the  abolition  of  evil 
customs,  such  as  keeping  bishoprics  vacant.  He  also  promised 
to  the  barons  that  he  would  exact  nothing  from  them,  beyond 
what  was  authorised  by  law,  that  he  would  not  force  marriages 
on  heiresses  or  widows,  that  he  would  render  feudal  dues  less 
oppressive,  and  that  he  would  allow  the  disposal  of  personal 
piopeity  by  will.  He  promised  to  the  people  that  he  would 
enforce  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  improved  by 
William,  and  that  he  would  maintain  the  standard  of  the 
coinage.  This  charter  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of 
the  Qreat  Charter,  which  was  granted  in  1215. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  imprisoned  Ranulf  Flambard, 
and  maiTied  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.  of  Scotland  and 
Margaret,  the  granddaughter  of  Edmund  Iron- 
r^J.""^  side,  thus  uniting  the  Nonnan  and  Saxon  dynas- 
ties. In  the  following  year,  Robert,  returning 
from  the  East,  witli  the  glamour  of  a  successful  crusader,  and 
supported  by  the  Norman  barons,  invaded  England  and  attacked 
Henry,  but  the  church  and  the  people  were  too  strong  for  him, 
and  a  treaty  was  made,  by  which  Bobert  acknowledged  hiii 
brother's  right  to  the  crown.  Robert  of  Belesme,  the  most 
stubborn  and  most  powerful  of  Henry's  antagonists,  a  monster 
in  human  form,  whose  savage  cruelties  were  long  the  subject  of 
poetry  and  legend,  was  conquered  by  Henry  and  deprived  of 
his  castles.  He  fled  to  Normandy,  and  stirred  up  the  impetuous 
Robert  to  rebel  a  second  time  against  his  brother.  At  this 
time  Robert's  Apulian  wife  died,  and  he  was  deprived  of  the 
revenues  which  she  had  brought  him  from  southern  Italy,  so 
that  he  lost  the  allegiance  of  his  nobles. 

Henry    invaded   Normandy,  and   offered  Robert  favourable 
terms,  but  he  preferred  the  arbitrament  of  arms.    On  September 
28,  1106,  forty  yeai-s  to  a  day  after  the  battle  of 
^^^^,      Hastings,  the  battle  of  Tenchebrai   was  fought 
between   the    two  brothers.     The   duke   was  de- 
feated and  four  hundred  of  his  knights  were  taken  ;  Robert  of 
Belesme  escapeti,  but  many  years  aftei'Wards  was  captured  by 
Henry  and  confined  at  Wareham,  where  he  died.     Bobert  and 
Edgar  Aetheling,  the  last  male  of  the  Saxon  royal  lino,  tlie  uncle 
of  Queen  Matilda,  were  among  the  captives.     Robert  was  de- 
tained for  twenty-eight  years  in  confinement,  dying  in  1134 
in  the  castle  of  Cai'diff,  a  fiery  spirit  with  a  tragic  history. 
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He  had  a  sod,  William  Clito,  wlioee  daims  to  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  were  supported  by  Louiti  VI.  of  Prance.     This  led 
to  repeated  wars  with  Frauce,  until,  aft«i-  the  death  of  Clito  in 
1128,  Normandy  and  Maine  were  secured  to  England.    la  1107, 
the  question  of  larestitures,  long  disputed  between  Henrj-  and 
Anaelm,  was  decided  by  the  Ooncoraat  of  Bee.     BishopH  and 
abbots  were  to  be  elected  by  the  church,  but  in  the     7]^ 
king's  court,  and  with  hid  sanction ;  the  pope  or     Coooordat 
the  archbishop  was  to  confer  spiritual  rights  by     ot  Bm. 
the  gift  of  the  ring  and  the  crosier,  but  the  bishop  or  abbot 
elect    was  first    to    do    homage    to    tlie    king    for   the    lands 
of    his    see.      Anaelm   died    two    years    later,   at    the    age   of 
Eteventy-six,  a  worthy  champion  of  papal  power  and  of  scholastic 
learning. 

Henry  now  set  himself  to  give  England  a  strong  government. 
Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  made  justiciar,  and  with  his 
help  Henry  organised  the  king's  court,  the  curia 
regit,  and  connected  the  courts  of  the  shire  with     Jta  Smrn. 
the  royal  court.     A  ministerial  nobility,  depen- 
dent   upon    the   crown,   gradually    grew    up    in    the   place  of 
the  independent  barons,  whose  powei"  Heni-y  destroyetl.     Boyal 
castles,  well  garfisooed,  took  the  place  of  the  feudal  castles, 
which  were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.     Queen   Matilda  <lied 
in  1118,  a  terrible  loss  for  Henry.     »he  left  a  son,  William, 
deeply  loved  by  his  father,  and  a  daughter,  Matilda,  who  mar- 
ried the  Emperor  Henry  V,  of  Germany.     But  on  Kovember  25, 
1120,  a  terrible  catastrophe  occmTed.     William   was  crossing 
from  Xormandy  to  England,  with  a  throng  of  noble  men  and 
women,  who  wei'e  keeping  themselves  warm  on  a  cold  wintei''s 
night  with  copious  libations.    The  White  Ship,  as  she  was  called, 
ran  upon  a  rock,  and  those  in  her  were  thrown  into  the  water, 
William   was  drowned  in  an  attempt  to   save   his   sistei',  the 
Comtesse  de  la  Ferche.     It  is  said  that  Henry  never  smiled 
again.     A  second  maii-iage  brought  him  no  children,  so  that 
the  crown  was  left  to  his  daughter   Matilda,   known   as  the 
Empress  Maud,  who  was  recognised  as  heiress  *•*     __    _ 
the  kingdom  of  England  and  the  duchy  of  Nor-     SJiiMaiuL 
mandy.  After  she  had  lost  her  husband,  she  married 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  the  son  of  the  powei-ful  crusader  Fulk,  who 
was  known  as  Flantagenet,  from  the  sprig  of  broom  which  he 
always  wore  in  his  cap.    Henry  died  in  Normandy,  in  December 
1135,  but  his  body  was  brought   to   England  and  buried,  in 
the   abbey   of   Reading,    which    he   had    founded.     He   was  a 
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yi'iMU  ttnit  poweiful  sovui-eign,  who  Iovl-J  wur  anil  tlie  clia^e, 
living  mninly  in  the  foi-eMts  of  Windsor  anO  Woo<lst«tk.  He 
left  a  number  of  illegitimate  children,  the  best  loved  of  whom 
was  Rolwrt  of  Gloucester.  He  favoured  Hcieuce  and  lenintng, 
and  encoiirageil  the  HemiDarie»<  of  Bee,  Canterbury,  Oxfonl,  dud 
Winchester.  Under  his  reign,  gooil  hiHtoi-iana  made  tlieir 
a|ipearance,  and,  although  Latin  was  the  common  tongue  amongnt 
learned  persons,  Norman-French  came  into  um  and  took  the 
place  of  Anglo-Saxon  among  the  upper  cUases. 

While  Matilda  was  declared  in  Noi-mandy  to  be  the  auccesMor 
of   Henry,   mattersi   took   a   different  turn    in    London.      The 

Angevin  husband  of  the  empress  was  unpopular, 
^^**  whereas  Stephen,  count  of  Blois,  a  son  of  Adela, 

the  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  was 
tlie  potiitesaor  of  gi-eat  wealth  from  his  maiTiage  with  the  heiress 
of  Euntnce  of  Itoulogne,  was  greatly  beloved,  and  was  supported 
by  the  Henexchal,  Hugh  of  Bigo<l,  by  his  own  brother  Henry, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  by  the  majority  of  the  people.  He 
was  ci-owiied  by  the  archbisliop  of  Canterbury  on  December  22, 
even  before  King  Henry  was  buiied.  But  be  hitd  no  citpa- 
city  for  govei-nment.  It  was  said  of  him  hy  a  coittem- 
poiitry  that  he  was  the  mildest  of  men  upon  eaith,  the 
slowest  to  take  offence  and  the  readiest  to  pardon,  very  eaay 
of  approach  to  the  poor,  and  liberal  of  alms.  He  was  entii-ely 
unable  to  keep  his  bai-ons  in  oilier,  so  that  in  his  i-eign  anarchy 
triumphed  and  the  poor  were  oppressed.  The  nobles,  whether 
singly  or  combined,  were  equal  in  strength  to  the  king,  and 
were  therefore  able  to  resist  his  authority.  As  the  law  couits 
wei-e  impotent,  wai'  was  the  only  resource. 

The  consequences  of  this  weak  government  were  not  long 
in   showing   themselves.      I^vid,    king  of    Scotland,   Empress 

Maud's  uncle,  invade<l  England,  and  was  bought 
ii;^/'      "ff  by  the  gifts  of  the  earldom   of   Huntingdon 

to  himself,  and  of  Carlisle  to  his  son.  Robeit 
of  Gloucester,  half-brother  of  Matilda,  although  he  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Stephen,  maintained  an  ,armed  neutrality, 
foi'tified  by  the  possession  of  the  stiong  castle  of  Bristol. 
Stephen  allowed  tho  nobles  to  build  castles  all  over  the 
country,  fille"!  with  i-etainers  who  were  no  better  than  robbers, 
who  plundercil  the  country  and  burned  the  towns,  so  that  the 
(common  people  believed  that"  Christ  and  His  saints  were  asleep." 
To  secure  his  power,  Stephen  used  the  ti'easure  left  by  Henry 
to  engage  a  foi-ce  of   mercenaiies,  wandering  soldiers,  chiefly 
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fi-om  Fluiiilerij  and  Biubant,  cftlleil  Bi'aban^ons,  Asaisted  by 
othefs  fi'om  Brittnny,  commaniJed  by  the  counts  of  Penthifevre 
and  Richmond. 

In  1137,  King  D&vid  made  anothei'  invuNion  of  England, 
Buppoi-ted  by  a  rising  in  the  south-west  He  was,  however, 
opjtosed  by  the  aged  Thui'stan,  archbishop  of  York, 
who  was  canied  through  the  army  in  a  litter,  i£!Sil^ 
and  so  inflamed  the  courage  of  tbe  soldiers. 
Also,  Walter  Espe,  an  old  warrior  with  long  bair  and  beard, 
addressed  the  Itost  from  a  platform.  A  battle  was  fought 
near  Nortballei'ton,  called  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  from  the 
appearance  in  it  of  tlie  Italian  caroccto.  The  Scots  were 
entirely  defeated.  But,  in  the  treaty  of  Durham,  which  closed 
the  war,  signed  on  April  9,  1138,  Henry,  the  son  of  David, 
was  invested  with  the  county  of  Northumberland.  Stephen 
now  alienated  the  church  by  his  imprisonment  of  Roger,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  his  nephew  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
who  had  offended  him  by  setting  themselves  up  like  the  barons 
and  building  ca*tlea  in  imitation  of  them.  Even  Henry  of 
Winchester  took  the  side  of  the  clergy,  and,  as  legate  of  the 
pope,  summoned  a  council  at  Winchester,  which,  however,  came 
to  no  canclnsion.  In  1139,  Empress  Maud  landed,  and  was 
allowed  by  Stephen  to  pass  freely  to  Bristol,  wliei'e  slie  found  an 
army  levied  by  hei'  half-bi-other,  Robert  of  Uloucester,  In  0. 
battle  at  Linutlu  in  1 141,  Stephen  was  defeated,  made  prisoner, 
and  carried  otf  to  Bristol.  In  IH2,  Maud  was  g^tu^of 
crowned  at  Winchester.  But  ebe  inaile  herself  Lincoln — 
unpopular  by  her  strict  government,  and  was  Comiatlon 
compelled  to  fly  to  Gloucester.  Robert  was  taken  *•'  Hand, 
prisoner  by  William  of  Ypres,  and  Henry,  who  had  a'owneit 
Maud,  now  returned  to  his  brothei-'s  side.  The  civil  war 
continued  for  six  years  with  varying  fortunes.  Tlie  empress 
was  nearly  captured  at  Oxford,  and  with  difficidty  escaped  over 
fields  covered  with  snow,  and  the  king  nearly  suffered  the 
same  fate.  In  the  anarchy  which  ensue<l,  the  west  of  England 
acknowle<iged  Matilda,  the  east  of  England  Stephen,  the  north 
of  England  King  David  of  Scotland,  and  the  centre  of  Eng- 
land was  divided  amongst  the  gi-eat  earls.  In  1147  Robert  of 
Gloucester  die<l,  and  the  empress  left  ISnglaml.  The  second 
cniaade  divei-ted  the  attention  of  the  combatants  to  other 
matters ;  Fi'ederick  Barbaros.'w  became  emperor,  and  Henry, 
Matilda's  son,  married  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  the  divoi-ced  wife 
ot  Louis  VII.  of  France,     Henry  now  landed  in  England  in 
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1 153,  and  by  the  effortu  of  Theobald,  aichbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Henry  of  Winchester,  a  treaty  wau  signed  at  Wallingfoid, 
at  which  it  was  arranged  that  Stephen  ebould  reiga  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  and  be  succeeded  by  Henry.  This  was 
made  eaHier  by  the  fact  tliat  Eustace,  a  eon  of  Stephen, 
had  died  in  tbe  previous  year.  Stephen  himself  died  shortly 
aftei-wards,  on  October  25,  1151. 

Henry  II.  reigned  for  thirty-five  years,  from  1154  to  1189. 
He  was  a  great  European  prince,  and  the  founder  of  the  judicial 
_  _  and  parliamentary  systems  of  our  country.  Of  hit; 
^^  '  four  sons,  two  became  kings  of  England,  and  of 
his  three  daughters,  Matilda,  the  eldest,  married  Heniy  the  Lion 
of  Saxony ;  ttie  second,  Eleanor,  the  king  of  Castile ;  and  the 
third,  Johanna,  William  the  Second,  king  of  Sicily,  Besides 
tbe  kingdom  of  England,  Henry  ruled  over  Normandy  and 
Maine,  in  right  of  his  mother,  Anjou  and  Touraine  la  right 
of  his  father,  and  Foibou,  Saintonge,  Limousin,  Ouienne,  and 
Oascony  in  right  of  Iiih  wife,  ho  that  he  possessed  a  large  poition 
of  Fmnce.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  untiring  energy. 
He  had  the  merit,  shared  by  other  English  kings,  of  recc^nising 
that  the  real  foundation  of  his  power  was  the  welfai'e  of  the 
nation  which  he  goveined.  His  reign  may  be  divided  into  three 
pei-iode.  In  tbe  first,  from  1154  to  1162,  he  succeeded  in 
tMj»l  weakening  the  feudal  government  of  the  nobleu 

Anlboritjr  and  establishing  tlie  royal  authority.  He  de- 
Berterwl-  sti-oyed  what  are  called  tbe  "adulteiine"  castles 
which  bad  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  ;  he  sent  out  of  the 
country  the  foreign  mercenaries  whom  Stephen  had  employed ; 
and  be  resumed  the  royal  estates  which  had  been  alienated  by  bitj 
predecessor.  Following  a  precedent  set  by  Henry  I.,  he  allowed 
his  feudal  barons  to  commute  their  yearly  seivice  for  a  pecuuiary 
payment  called  scutage,  which,  besides  rendeiing  the  barons 
less  warlike,  gave  the  king  money  with  which  he  could  hire 
mercenaries.  He  levied  it  first  in  1159  for  tbe  prosecution  oF 
a  war  in  Toulouse.  At  this  time  the  papal  see  was  held  by 
Nicholas  Ureakspear,  the  only  Englishman  who  ever  wore  the 
tiai-a.  He  used  the  authority  over  islands  supposed  to  be  a 
prerogative  of  the  pope  by  investing  Henry  with  Ireland,  which 
however,  he  had  to  conquer. 

The  second  period  of  Henry's  reign,  which  lasted  from  1162 
to  1172,  was  occupied  by  his  strugirle  with  tbe  church,  his 
judicial  reforms,  and  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  In  1162,  Thomas 
Becket   was   made  archbishop  of   Canterbury,  at  the  age  of 
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forty-four.  He  wax  born  in  London,  of  Norman  dewent,  and 
belonged  to  the  middle  classes.  He  was  educated  at  Meilon 
Priory  inSuiTey,  and  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  at___i 
then  entered  the  serrioe  of  Theobald,  archbishop  «ith%e 
of  Canterbury.  He  was  one  of  the  most  remark-  chnrah — 
able  of  Englishmen,  and  deseives  the  reverence 
with  which  he  has  always  been  treated.  He  was 
extremely  religious,  an  able  ruler,  very  lovable,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  headstrong  and  impetuoutt.  He  was  made  chancellor 
in  1154,  and  showed  himself  a  good  financier  and  an  able  judge. 
He  succeeded  in  upholding  at  the  same  time  the  dignity  of  his 
office  and  the  authority  of  the  king.  But  when  he  became 
archbishop  he  transferred  the  zeal  which  he  had  displayed  for 
the  crown  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  church.  When  money 
was  required  for  the  war  in  Wales,  Becket  op[x>sed  Henry's 
attempt  to  appropriate  a  local  tax  culled  the  "  SheriEF's  Aid  "— 
the  first  instance  of  opposition  to  the  king's  financial  measures 
since  the  Conquest  In  1164,  at  the  royal  palace  7ii«  coutl- 
of  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury,  a  document  was  tntionsof 
passed,  called  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  Clarendon, 
recording  in  sixteen  clauses  what  Henry  declared  to  be  the 
English  customs,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important ; 
— (1)  The  separate  trial  of  the  clergy  by  their  own  order  was  for- 
bidden. Those  accused  of  crime  were  to  answer  the  charge  in  the 
king's  court — to  be  tried,  indeed,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  but, 
if  convicted,  to  be  degraded  and  sent  to  the  king's  court  for 
sentence.  (2)  In  order  to  check  the  appeals  of  tlie  clergy  to 
Rome,  they  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  kingdom  without  the 
king's  licence.  (3)  All  appeals  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
were  to  go  to  the  king,  and  were  to  be  finally  decided  in  the 
archbishop's  court,  unless  the  king  allowed  them  to  be  Uken 
to  Rome.  (4)  All  elections  to  archbishoprics,  bishoprics, 
abbacies,  and  priories  were  to  be  made  by  the  clergy  in 
the  king's  chapel  and  with  his  assent,  and  the  person  elected 
was  to  do  homage  to  the  king  before  consecration.  (6)  The 
sons  of  villeins  were  not  to  he  ordained  without  the  consent 
of  their  lords.  (6)  No  tenant  in  chief  of  the  king  or  member 
of  his  household  was  to  be  excommunicated  oi-  placed  under  an 
interdict  without  the  king's  knowledge. 

After  some  hesitation,  Becket  accepted  these  articles  as 
binding  on  the  church.  But  he  soon  repented  of  his  action. 
He  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace  at  Canterbury,  and  re- 
fused to  perform  any  priestly  functions  until  Pope  Alexander 
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slioiil'l    onlei'  him   to  i-esume   tlieni.     The  pope,  however,  de- 
nounced the  Dew  conKtitiitionc     Whom  was  Becket  to  ol>ey? 
FUglit  ud      1"  ^  ^^'^  wliich  now  arose,  he  violated  them  by 
Eatnni  of       appalling  to  the  Hoiy  See.     He  was  condemned 
Beok«t.  for  this  and  other  matters  in  a  council  held  at 

Noi'tliamjiton,  and  fled  to  Ffance,  carrying  with  him  his  pallium 
anil  hir)  nimI.  CroHHing  ftom  Sandwicli,  he  at  length  reached 
Gi'ftvelineM  <m  November  2,  1164.  After  visiting  Pope  Alexander 
HI.,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Cistereian  abbey  of  Pontigny, 
which  had  been  aKKigned  to  him  as  a  residence.  From  this 
refuge  he  was  driven  by  the  action  of  Heni-y.  After  expressing 
bis  confidence  that  God,  who  fed  the  birds  of  heaven  and  clothed 
the  lilies  oF  the  field,  would  not  desert  him  and  his,  be  retired 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Oolumba  at  Sens.  The  quarrel  between  the 
an-hbishop  and  the  king  shook  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  efforts 
were  made  in  every  direction  to  reconcile  them.  We  have  no 
>-])Ace  to  relate  the  thrilling  story.  At  length,  in  1170,  when 
tiie  king's  eldest  son  hail  been  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of 
York,  to  the  disgust  of  Becket,  who  assertetl  his  i  ight  to  perform 
the  ceremony — when  the  French  king,  Louis  VII,,  was  uffendcil 
that  his  daughter  Margaret,  young  Henry's  wife,  luul  not  been 
ci-owned  with  him,  anti  there  waa  dnnger  of  war — when  the 
[Kipe  threatene<l  Henry  with  an  inteiilict, — Ht^nry,  like  a  wise 
statesman,  yieldecl.  A  reconciliation  took  place  between  the 
two  enemies  in  a  meadow  near  Tours,  on  July  22,  and  on 
December  1  Becket  returned  in  triumph  to  his  cathedral  at 
Canterbury. 

But  he  had  many  enemies,  who  declared  that  he  had  not  re- 
turned in  peace,  but  with  fire  and  aword,  to  make  his  brother 
bishops  a  footstool  under  his  feet.  Three  of  the 
bishops  went  to  France,  found  the  king  at  the 
CH^Ie  of  Bui-es,  near  Bayeux,  and  tc^d  liim  tliat 
he  wonhl  have  no  peace  so  long  as  Becket  was  alive.  Henry 
bi-oke  out  into  wi^ath  against  the  man  who  had  eaten  his  bread, 
and  now  trampled  him  under  foot — whom  he  had  covered  with 
benefits,  and  who  now  treiited  him  and  his  house  with  scorn.  "  By 
what  cowards,"  he  crieil,  "  am  I  8urrounde<1 !  Is  there  no  one 
who  will  rid  me  of  this  {mitry  priest?"  Four  of  his  nobles, 
fired  by  these  words,  immediately  left  for  Englan<l  by  different 
roads — Iiicliar<l  FitRiii-se,  "  Son  of  the  Bear  "  ;  Hugh  of  More- 
vitle,  a  rich  baron  of  Northumberland ;  William  Tracy ;  and 
Kichaitl  Brito.  The  king  sent  to  call  them  back,  but  it  was  too 
late,     Becket  had  set  out  to  visit  young  Henry  at  Woodstock, 
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taking  with  him  three  valimMe  horses  an  a  present,  but  he 
heard  in  London  that  the  young  king  would  not  nee  him.  He 
i-eturued  in  wrath  to  Canteibuvy,  preache-)  on  Oiristmaa  Day, 
ffoni  the  text  "  Pejtce  on  earth,  good  will  towanU  men,"  and 
excommunicated  all  those  who  stirred  up  strife  between  liim 
and  the  king.  He  embittei-ed  the  feeliugH  of  hiti  enemies, 
and  on  December  29,  1170,  was  barbarously  murdered  by 
the  four  knights  in  the  cathedral.  When  the  body  wa^  un- 
dreseed,  they  found  it  clothed  with  a  hair  shirt,  and  bearing 
traee.=i  of  recent  penance.  The  people  streamed  to  the  scene 
of  the  murder,  the  very  blood  was  reverenced  as  hoi}',  ami 
Becket  was  proclaimed  a  saint  by  the  acclamation  of  the 
throng  before  he  was  canoniseil. 

Before  this  momentous  scene,  Henry  had  effected  important 
constihitioDal  changes.     Tn  1166,  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  had 
established  in  criminal  cases  the  "  Jury  of  Pre- 
sentment," by  which  twelve  men  of  rank  and  posi-     Jifo^, 
tion  swore  to  reveal  all  guilty  persons,  but  to  accuse 
no  man  falsely,  and  which  was  the  origin  of  our  present  grand 
jury.     By  the  Grand  Assise,  a  jury  of  recognition  was  introduced 
into  civil  cases,  which  was  the  origin  of  our  petty  jury,     A  free- 
holder who  had  been  deprived  of  bis  land  might  demand  a  "  Jury 
of  Recognition  "  to  judge  his  case.    In  1215,  when  the  ordeal  was 
abolished  as  a  method  of  ti-ial,  by  the  pope,  it  became  the  duty 
Off  the  Jury  of  Recognition  to  judge  the  cases  brought  forward 
by  the  Jury  of  Presentment.     Also,  in  1169,  steps  were  taken 
to  reduce  to   submission    the   island  of   Ii-eland, 
granted  to  Henry  by  the  pope,  which  was  efteqted     ^^"Jj^J^ 
by   the  labours  of   Robert  FitzStephen,   Richard 
Fit^Gilbert,  better  known  as  Strongbow,  and  Maurice  FitzGerald. 
An  opportunity  had  arisen  when  Dermot,  king  of  Leinster,  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  and  sought  help  from  Henry.     Dermot 
died  in  1171,  and  Henry  went  to  Ireland  bo  receive  the  submission 
of  Strongbow,  who  hwl  become  too  powerful.    A  council  was  held 
at  Cashel,  by  which  the  church  of  Ireland,  which  had  hithei-to 
been  independent,  was  brought  under  the  authority  of  the  pope. 
After  this,  the  population  of  Ireland  was  divided  into  three 
sections — the  inhabitanta  of  what  was  called  the  Pale,  that  is, 
the  district  immediately  around  Dublin,  who  wei-e  loyal  to  the 
English  civwn;  the  mixed  Anglo-Irish,  who  dwelt  in  the  open 
countrj' ;  and  the  wild  and  rebellious  natives  in  the  west.     These 
three  sections  were  constantly  at  war  with  each  other.     After 
the  conquest  of  Irelanil,  Henry  wa.«  reconciled  with  the  pope, 
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and  was  solemnly  abRolved  at  Arranchen  in  1172.  Herenounce<] 
ostensibly  all  new  customs  prejudicial  to  the  church,  but  in 
effect  a  compromise  was  made — even,  at  last,  on  the  question 
of  the  trial  of  criminous  clerks. 

The  last  eighteen  years  of  Henry's  reign  were  clouded  with 
sorrow.    In  1173,  three  of  his  sons — Henry,  Eichard,  and  Geoffrey 
BeTolt  of        — ^'^^^  against  him,  assisted  by  their  mother,  the 
Hanxj'i  Queen  Eleanor,  and  by  the  king  of  France.   Young 

SoM-  Henry  did  not  care  to  wear  the  crown  without 

having  some  regal  authority;  Richard  and  QeoSrey  hoped  for 
appanages  in  France ;  Eleanor  was  enraged  against  her  husband 
in  consequence  of  his  infidelity  ;  and  Louis  Til.  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  the  French  an<l  English  possessions  of  the  British 
crown  in  different  hands.  Hugh  Bigod  and  several  of  the  eails 
took  the  side  of  the  rebels,  and  William  the  Lion,  of  Sootland, 
invaded  tlie  kingdom  from  the  north.  Civil  war  raged  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel.  Henry  called  mercenaries  to  his  aid, 
including  the  dreaded  Braban^DS.  Battles  were  fought  at  Dol 
in  Brittany,  and  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  in  England.  Henry 
became  convinced  that  the  only  remedy  for  these  evils,  which  he 
regarded  as  a  punishment  for  his  own  misdeeds,  was  to  do  penance 
at  the  shrine  of  the  martyr.  Bo,  on  July  12,  1174,  happily  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  after  hearing  a  sermon  from  Gilbert, 
bishop  of  London,  he  went,  clad  in  the  shirt  of  penance,  into  the 
crypt,  was  flogged  on  his  naked  back  by  the  priests  and  monks, 
and  spent  the  night  on  the  bare  stones  with  prayers  and  teant. 
The  next  day  he  heard  mass,  presented  the  cathedral  with 
costly  gifts,  was  absolved  from  all  his  sins,  and  entered  London 
with  rejoidngs.  The  penance  soon  produt^  its  effect.  On  the 
very  day  that  it  was  completed,  William  the  Lion  was  defeated 
at  the  iHittle  of  Alnwick,  and  was  taken  [o-isoner.  Hugh  Bigod 
submitted.  The  kings  of  France  and  England  made  friends  at 
Gisors.  William  the  Lion,  released  from  prison,  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  the  English  crown  over  the  Scottish 
in  the  treaty  of  Falaise.  Henry,  accompanied  by  his  reconciled 
son,  gave  solemn  thanks  at  the  shrine  of  Becket  for  his  friendly 
int«rposition. 

In  1176,  Henry  set  himself  to  continue  his  judicial  reforms. 
The  Aflsiie  of  Clarendon  was  amended  by  the  Assiie  of  Horth- 
Fortlin'  ampton,  which  divided  England  into  six  circuits 

Jndloial  and   established   a  system   of  travelling  judges, 

Bafoniu.  which  still  continues.  A  famous  treatise  on  the 
laws  of  England  was  compiled,  perhaps  by  the  Chief  Justiciar, 
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R&nulF  Ae  Glanville.  The  old  curia  reffin  was  reorganised,  five 
judges  being  separated  from  the  general  fisco-judiciat  staff  in 
1178,  and  required  to  remain  always  in  the  King's  Court,  and 
bear  all  cases  brought  before  them  ;  tlie  authority  of  the  sheriffs 
was  strengthened  in  the  counties ;  and  all  tlie  departments  of 
government  were  reformed.  Henry  obtained  for  himself  so 
much  reputation  by  these  reforms  that,  in  1177,  he  was  chosen 
as  arbitrator  between  the  kings  of  Ca«tile  and  Navarre,  who 
had  long  been  disputing  with  regard  to  their  respective  ft-ontiers. 
In  1181,  the  Assize  of  Arms  made  regulations  for  the  national 
militia,  known  by  the  Saxon  name  of  the  Fynl ;  and  in  1 184 
the  Assize  of  the  Forest  laid  down  ruleti  for  the  management  of 
the  forest  lands. 

In  1183,  the  young  Henry  began  to  rebel  once  more  against 
his  father,  but  on  June  11  he  died  suddenly  at  Marcel  in  Querci, 
the  king  sending  him  the  ring  from  his  finger,  in 
token  of  forgiveness.  He  was  more  of  a  French- 
man than  an  Englishman,  but  was  admired  by 
both  friend  and  foe  for  his  knightly  virtues,  and  praise<l  by 
the  poets  of  both  the  south  and  the  north.  After  his  death 
Henry  liberated  bis  wife  Eleanor  from  prison,  in  which  she 
had  been  confined  for  ten  years,  and  allowed  her  to  come  to 
Normandy.  He  might  have  looked  forward  to  a  few  years  of 
happiness,  had  it  not  been  for  his  extravagant  affection  for  his 
worthless  son  John,  the  stubborn  temper  of  his  son  Richard, 
and  the  treachery  of  Geoffrey,  who  joined  King  Philip  Augustus, 
Louis  VII. 's  successor  on  the  throne  of  France,  in  an  attack  on 
Noi-maudy,  but  diwl  suddenly  in  Paris,  a  posthumous  child, 
Arthur,  being  bom  to  him  on  August  19,  1186.  In  1187  occurred 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  the  effect  of  which  we  have 
already  described,  and  in  the  same  year  war  broke  out  again 
between  Henry  and  Philip  II.  The  expense  of  the  new  crusade 
was  met  by  the  imposition  of  the  Saladin  tithe,  already  mentioned, 
which  was  the  first  tax  on  personal  property.  The  war  still 
continued ;  Le  Mans,  Tours,  and  Samur  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  ;  Brittany  was  in  rebellion ;  John  and  Richaid  deserted 
their  father.  Henry  lay  in  the  castle  of  Chinon,  broken  in  mind 
and  body.  He  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  vassal  of  the  king 
of  France,  but  when  he  saw  that  his  son  John  was  among  the 
rebels  he  uttered  a  curse  against  him  and  Richard,  and  gave 
up  the  ghost  on  July  6 :  he  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of 
Fontevrautt.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  king,  as  we  have 
learnt  from  the  relation  of  his  life.     We  have  said  nothing  of 
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hiR  love  for  the  f&iv  RoNainuii<l  Clifibid,  whose  son  Geoffri'y 
became  chancellor  and  biiiliop  of  Lincoln. 

Notwithstaniliug  the  domeKtic  troubleti  of  his  I'eigii,  he  left 
Eiighvnd  ill  evei'y  rettpect  in  a  better  condition  tlian  lie  foiiuti 
her.  But  the  cuui-t  wan  French,  and,  in  unler  that  England 
might  acquire  her  Kelf-eonsciousneas  and  proceed  on  the  course 
of  orderly  iidvsnce,  it  was  neceRsfti'y  that  she  should  lose  her 
poRHessions  in  France. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HISTOBY  OF  BNOLAND,   A.D,  1189-1377. 

King  Riohabd  I.  was  the  spoilt  child  of  his  mother  Ele&nor. 
Brought  up  in  the  civil  vaxe  of  south-weflt  France,  he  web 
a  stranger  to  his  own  country,  and  spent  less  mohard 
than  a  year  id  it  as  king.  He  knew  nothing  Conr-da- 
ot  statesmanship  and  constitutional  legislation,  Uai>- 
but  only  cared  for  the  excitements  of  war,  the  sp<n^  of  chivalry, 
and  the  songs  of  the  troubadours.  Crowned  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  September  3,  1189,  he  set  to  work  to  plunder  and 
persecute  the  Jews,  from  whom  he  exacted  money  for  the  crusade. 
For  the  same  purpose  he  sold  offices,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  in 
a  reckless  manner.  His  bastard  brother  Geoffrey  obtained  for 
;£3000  the  archbishopric  of  York,  as  Henry  II.  had  desired, 
and  Bishop  Hugh  of  Durham  paid  X10,000  for  the  county  of 
Northumberland.  Richard  said  himself  that  be  would  have 
sold  London  if  he  could  have  found  a  purchaser.  He  sold  the 
suzerainty  of  Scotland  for  ten  thousand  marks,  and  threw  the 
castles  of  Roxburgh  and  Berwick  into  the  bargain.  In  this  way 
he  amassed  an  enormous  treasure,  which  he  proceeded  to  squander. 
He  gave  as  recklessly  as  he  acx]uired,  and  his  brother,  John,  and 
his  mother,  Eleanor,  wore  recipients  of  his  inconsiderate  bounty. 
Having  appointed  William  Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely,  chancellor 
and  justiciar  of  the  kingdom,  and  made  peace  with  King  Philip 
of  France,  he  left  for  the  third  crusade  in  June  1 190,  joining  Philip 
at  Messina,     In  Cj'prus,  he  married  Berengaiia  of  Navarre. 

William  of  Ely,  a  Norman  of  humble  bii-th,  exercised 
bis  office  with  great  severity,  and  was  opposed  by  John,  who 
hoped  to  receive  the  crown  in  case  Richard  should  not  return, 
which  was  very  likely,  whereas  William  favoured  the  claims 
of  Arthur  of  Brittany,  son  of  Geoffrey,  who  was  certainly  the 
rightful  heir.  With  the  help  of  Geoffrey  of  York,  Hugh  of 
Durham,  and  the  citizens  of  London,  William  was  driven  from 
bis  position  and  forced  into  France,  where  he  appealed  to 
the  pope.  His  place  was  taken  by  Walter  of  Cofttances,  arcb- 
"T  2  D 
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bishop  of  Rouen.  The  events  of  the  third  cruBode  have  be^i 
already  narrated,  the  capture  of  Acre  and  the  return  of  Philip 
to  France,  the  conquest  of  Jaffa  aud  Ascalon,  the  march  on 
Jerusalem,  and  the  truce  with  Saladin  for  three  years,  during 
which  the  Christians  were  to  have  free  access  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  On  his  return,  Richard  was  captured  by  the 
duke  of  Austria  and  imprisoned  by  the  £mperor  Henry  YI., 
in  1193. 

When  the  news  of  this  event  reached  England,  John  en- 
deavoured to  secure  the  kingdom  with  the  help  of  Philip  of 

,^^  France.     Eleanor  kept  England  true  to  Richard, 

5^?jSf^  but  Philip  took  advantage  of  Richard's  imprison- 
ment to  gain  Gisors  by  treachery,  and  to  get 
intg  bis  hands  Aum&le,  tiie  Yexin,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  Dieppe.  At  length,  Richard  was  set  free 
by  the  [>ayment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  by  the  influence 
of  his  mother,  and  of  Hubert  Walter,  who  was  now  justiciar, 
came  back  to  England.  Walter  was  an  excellent  ruler,  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  future  Parliament,  by  making  the 
juries  the  representatives  of  the  counties  and  giving  them 
certain  political  powers. 

Richard  returned  to  his  country  in  March  1194,  and  was 

received  with  joy  by   the   people.     John  went  to  France,    in 

order  to  secure  liie   French  possessions  of  the 

S^J^'  crown,  with  the  help  of  Philip,  Richard  pr©- 
pai'ed  for  war.  William  of  Ely  wae  recalled 
from  exile.  John,  frightened  at  Richard's  power,  threw  him- 
self at  bis  brother's  feet  and  received  pardon.  Bertrand  de 
Bom,  the  troubadoui-  poet,  says ; 

"  The  marry  time  is  back  again. 
When  motley  tents  bedeck  the  plain ; 
When  walls  are  stormed  by  warriors  bold, 
And  captives  laneuish  in  the  bold; 
When  lance  and  banner  fill  the  field. 
The  borse,  the  helmet,  and  the  shield." 

War  raged  from  the  Seine  to  the  Garonne.  The  death  of 
Henry  VI,  directed  Richard's  attention  to  Germany,  as  he 
was  anxious  to  gain  the  imperial  crown  for  his  nephew  Otto. 
The  pope  made,  peace  between  the  two  kings.  But  in  January 
1199,  Richai'd  was  wounded  at  Chaluc,  in  a  quarrel  witii 
Ouidomar  of  Iiimoges.  He  died  a  few  days  later  at  Limoges, 
at  the  age  of  42,  and  was  buried  there,  leaving  John  as  his 
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heir,  for  he  had  no  children.  He  was  every  incb  a  koight, 
toll  and  well  made,  with  fair  hair,  very  strong  and  courageous, 
deserving  the  name  of  *'  Lion  Heart,"  food  of  art,  music,  and 
poetry.  Ch&teau  Gaillard  ("the  saucy  castle"),  which  he  built 
for  the  defence  of  yormanajr,  remains  his  characteristic  monu- 
ment. He  was  renowned  for  his  generosity.  His  reign  gave 
oppcotuoity  for  the  growth  of  liberty  in  the  towns,  especially 
in  the  city  of  London. 

John,  supported  by  the  last  will  of  Bichard  and  the  influence 
of  Eleanor,  was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  May  29, 
1199,   but  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  was 
his  nephew,  Arthur  of  Brittany,  the  son  of  his     ri^ianj. 
elder  brother  Geoffrey.     Philip  Augustus,  king  of 
France,  supported  his  claims ;  and   the  two  kings  were  also 
divided    on    German  questions,   John   supporting  his   nephew 
Otto,  Philip  the  Hohenstauffens.      Peace  was,  however,  made 
between  them   in   May    1200,   when    Blanche  of  Castile  was 
betrothed   to  Philip's  son    Louis,  and    Arthur  wan  compelled 
to  do  homage  to  his  uncle  for  the  possession  of  Brittany.     At 
the  close  of  the  same  year,  John  divorced  his  wife  Hadwisa 
of  Gloucester  and  married  Isabella  of  AngoulSme.     Arthur  still 
continued  to  assert   his  rights,  and,  in    1203,   besieged    the 
castle    of    Mirebeau,    where    Queen    Eleanor    was    lying    ill. 
But   he    was  captured,   and    afterwards   murdered    by   John's 
contrivance.     His  murder  gave  Philip  a  handle  against  John. 
He  was  summoned    to  be  tried  by   his   peers  at   Paris,  and, 
when   he  did   not  come,  was  condemned   to  lose   his    French 
possessions  by  contumacy.      Chateau  Gaillard  was  taken,  and 
Caen,  Cofltaucee,  Bayeux,  Lisieuz,  and  Avranches  were  compelled 
to   submit.     Rouen    held   out  longer,  but  finally  surrendered. 
Thus    Normandy   came    back    to    France    three 
hundred  years  after  it  had   been   conquered  by     jjol^^uiv 
BoUo.    The  Flantagenet  possessions  soon  followed.  ^^' 

Id  the  summer  of  1205,  Hubert  de  Burgh  surrendei'ed  Chinon, 
and  soon  all  the  country  between  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne 
— Anjou,  Miaine,  and  Touraine — came  into  the  hands  of 
PhUip. 

John  was  a  man  without  character,  for  whom  it  was  impos- 
sible to  feel  respect.     His  Norman  nobles  had  deserted  him,  and 
it  was  difficult  for  his  English  vassals  to  remain      Qoarrsl 
faithful  to  him.     He  was  soon  to  find  a  more      with  tlie 
f<n*naidable  antagonist  in  Pope  Innocent  III.     The     Fope. 
dispute  arose  about  the  appointment  to  the  see  of  Oanterbury, 
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which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Hubert  Walter.  On 
the  death  of  Hubert,  the  younger  monka  elected  Reginald,  theii 
Bub-prior,  as  archbishop,  whereas' the  king  aominated  John  de 
Orey,  bishop  of  Nortrich,  who  was  elected  by  the  senior  nionk& 
The  bishops  of  the  province  also  put  forward  their  claimB  to 
elect  their  metropolitan,  and  the  decisioti  of  the  question  came 
to  Pope  Innocent  III.  The  pope  hesitated  for  a  long  time,  and 
at  length  determined  that  the  right  of  appointment  belonged  to 
the  monks,  and  not  to  ti)e  suffragan  bishops  or  the  king.  But 
he  said  that  the  sub-prior,  Beginald,  had  been  elected  iiregularly, 
and  ordered  the  chapter  to  choose  Stephen  Langton,  a  man  oE 
excellent  character  and  profound  learning.  The  king  became 
very  angry,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  I^ngton ;  but  the  pope 
consecrated  him  at  Viterbo  and  gave  him  the  pallium  on  June 
17, 1207. 

When  John  heard  of  what  had  happened  at  Titerbo,  he  was 
beside  himself  with  rage.     He  drove  the  monks  of  Oanterbury 

England  ^^^  ^  their  cells,  and  confiscatied  their  property. 

nnder  Seventy    monks  and  one   hundred   lay  brothers 

Intordiet  sought  refuge  in  Flanders  at  St.  Bertin  and  other 
monasteries.  The  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcester  there- 
upon received  orders  to  rebuke  the  king,  and,  if  this  produced  no 
effect,  to  place  the  country  under  an  interdict.  John  swore  by 
the  teeth  of  Ood  that  he  would  drive  the  bishops  and  all  the  clergy 
out  of  his  kingdom  and  confiscate  their  property,  and,  if  the 
pope  sent  messengers  to  England,  he  would  send  them  back 
without  eyes  or  noses.  On  March  28,  1208,  the  three  bishops 
issued  the  interdict,  and  then  fled  the  kingdom.  The  churches 
were  closed,  no  bells  rang,  no  masses  were  celebrat«d,  no 
children  were  baptized,  no  dying  were  anointed,  no  dead  were 
buried  in  consecrated  earth.  Many  bishops  and  other  eixJesi- 
astics  left  the  kingdom,  and  their  propei'ty  was  confiscated,  only 
those  of  Norwich,  Durham,  and  Winchester  remaining  faithful 
to  the  king.  la  the  following  year,  the  pH3pe  issued  a  ban 
against  the  king  himself. 

Shunned  in  his  own  country,  John  betook  himself  to  Scotland, 
Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Wales.  He  also  renewed  rela- 
tions with  his  nephew,  the  Emperor  Otto  lY.  In  the  meantime, 
he  treated  England  with  the  utmost  severity.  The  bishops  of 
London  and  Ely  went  to  Borne,  and  stirred  the  pope  to  action. 
He  looked  about  for  assistance.  No  one  was  so  fit  to  execute 
his  purpose  as  Philip  Augustus  of  France.  The  danger  was 
not  great.     Wales  was  in  rebellion.     England  ready  for  revest 
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Frederic  II.  had  crossed  the  Alps  to  wrent  the  imperial  crown 
from  Otto.     Raymond  of  Toulouse,  John's  brother-in-law,  was 
Deariag  his  fall.     So  Innocent  III.  declared  John     j^ju^  j,. 
deposed  from  his  throne  and  all  his  subjects  ab-     poMd  tt; 
solved  from  their  allegiance,  and  offered  the  crown     *•>•  Pop*, 
of  England  and  Ireland  to  Philip,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity. 
On  April  8,  1213,  the  French  king  summoned  a  meeting  of 
notables  at  Soissons,  and  received  from  them  general  support. 
Only  Ferrand  of  FcHlugal,  count  of  Flanders,  dissented,  and 
with  Bainald,   count  of   Boulogne,  and   other  princes   of  the 
Netherlands,  allied  with  John  and  Otto  IT.     At  Easter,  1213, 
all  Europe  was  in  movement.     But,  before  John  marched  in  de- 
fence of  the  Welfs,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  become  I'econciled 
with  the  pope,  and  on  May  13,  1213,  he  swore  on  the  gospels 
submission  to  the  pope.     He  promised  to  receive  lAngton  as 
archbishop   of   Canterbury,  and  on  May   15   he 
placed  the    crowns  of  England  and  Ireland   in      ini,n,j{, 
'  the  hands  of  Fandulf ,  the  pope's  nuncio,  and  re- 
ceived them  back  as  the  pope's  vassal,  promising  to  pay  a  yearly 
tribute  of  a  thousand  marks  into  the  pope's  coffers.     John  was 
absolved  from  excommunication,  and  Philip  was  told  that  he 
must  stop  his  warlike  operations.     John  was  now  able  to  send 
a  fleet  to  Flanders  under  his  bastard  brother  William  Longsword, 
who  destroyed  most  of  the  French  fleet  at  Damme. 

We   now  approach   the  period  of   the   Gi-eat  Charter.     On 
August  4,  1213,  a  council  was  held  at  St,  Alban's  by  Geoffrey 
FitzPeter  and  Peter  des  Roches,  at  which  pro- 
clamation was  made  of  the  restoration  of  good  and      5^.  S™. 
the  abolition  of  bad  laws,  and,  on  August  25,  at 
a  council  held  at  St.  Paul's,  Stephen  Langtou  read  the  charter 
of  Henry  I.  to  the  assembled  Wons.     At  this  time,  Geoffrey 
FifczPeter  died,  and  Peter  des  Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
became  justiciar.     Although  John  was  reconciled  with  the  pope, 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  part  with  Baimond  of 
Toulouse  and  Otto  IV.,  who  were  both  excommunicateil.     He 
himself  sailed  to  La  Rochelle,  while  William  Longsword  joined 
Otto,  Ferrand,  and    Rainald  in  the  Netherlands.     The   great 
battle   of   Bouvines,  which   we   have   before   de- 
scribed   as  one   of  the   decisive    battles   of    the     5^*Z,"' 
world,   took  place  on  July   27,   1214,  and  the     '*"'™"- 
French  cavalry  gained  a  victory  over  the  foroes  of  the  allied 
uHtions  of  Germany,  England,  and  the  Netherlands.     John  had 
to  surrender,  in  the  treaty  of  Chinon,  his  western  territory  in 
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France   from  the   Seine  to  the   Qaronne,  and   retained  only 
Aquitaine  and  the  harbour  of  Ia  Rochelle. 

John  was  now  entirelj'  at  the   mercy   of  the   barons.     He 

attempted  to  form  a  party  for  himself  by  promising  freedom 

^^  of  election  of  the  bishops  to  the  church,  taking 

OhaitBT*  *'**^  ^"^  "^  *  ci-uaade,  and  appealing  to  the  pope. 
But  the  barona  collected  an  army  and  forced  him 
to  sign  the  Great  Charter  at  Runaymede,  a  large  meadow  by 
the  side  of  the  Thames,  near  Staines,  with  an  island  in  the 
stream,  where  the  king  is  supposed  to  have  pitched  his  tent. 
Magna  Charta  (the  Great  Chfu^r),  as  it  was  called,  was  signed 
at  Runnymede  on  June  15,  1216.  It  was  a  statement  of  the 
rights  of  the  English  barons.  The  king  was  expected  to  keep 
the  law,  and  the  charter  stated  what  the  law  was,  but  it  was 
entirely  feudal  in  character.  It  was  a  statement  to  which 
Englishmen  could  appeal  in  their  struggle  for  liberty  against 
the  king.  Its  principal  provisions  were  as  follows ; — liie  church 
was  promised  freedom,  especially  with  regard  to  the  election  of 
bishops.  Feudal  abuses,  as  to  reliefs,  wardships,  marriages,  and 
collection  of  debts,  were  remedied.  No  aids  or  scutages  were 
to  be  collected  unless  by  consent  of  the  common  council  of  the 
realm,  except  in  certain  cases.  The  common  council  was  to 
consist  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  greater  barons, 
summoned  individually,  and  of  the  lesser  barons  summoned 
through  the  sheriffs.  For  justice,  the  court  of  common  pleas 
was  to  sit  in  some  fixed  place ;  judges  were  to  ride  the  circuit 
four  times  a  year ;  justice  was  not  to  be  refused  or  sold  ;  no 
freeman  was  to  be  punished  without  trial  by  his  peers,  or 
against  the  law  of  the  land.  In  commerce,  merchants  were 
to  go  and  come  freely,  weights  and  measures  to  be  uniform, 
and  alt  rivers  to  bs  open  to  navigation.  Iiondon  and  all  other 
towns  were  to  have  their  ancient  liberties  and  customs.  Besideij 
these  provisions,  the  forest  laws  were  to  be  reformed,  the  exac- 
tions of  the  crown  with  regard  to  purveyance  limited,  the  foreign 
mercenaries  dismissed,  and  a  body  of  twenty-five  barons,  including 
the  mayor  of  London,  was  to  see  that  the  charter  was  obsei-ved. 

The   king   returned    to  Windsor  in  great  disgust,  brooding 
over  plans  of  vengeance.     He  tried  to  collect  a  new  army,  and 

_,  ..  _  had   recourse  to  the   pope.     The   nobles   met   at 

"'      Oxford  and  Northampton,  and  sought  assistance 

from  France.     They  offered  to  acknowledge  Philip's  son  Louis, 

who  had  married  John's  niece,  Blanche  of  Castile,  as  king  of 

England.     But  the   barona   were  defeated  at   Rochester,  and 
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Innocent  used  all  the  artillery  of  the  church  to  assist  John. 
In  January  1216,  the  king  marched  northwards,  to  put  down 
the  rebellion.  Fire  and  desolation  marked  his  advance. 
William  Longaword  did  the  same  for  the  south,  and  Savary 
de  Mauleon  for  the  east.  By  March,  nearly  all  England,  except 
LondoD,  was  in  the  king's  hands.  But  Louis  landed  in  Eng- 
land on  May  21,  1216,  and  entered  London  on  June  2.  Then, 
on  July  16,  Innocent  III,  died,  and  John  followed  him  to  the 
grave  on  October  19,  at  the  age  of  49.  John  was  small,  ugly, 
corpulent,  and  immoral.  He  murdered  hia  nephew  and  lost 
his  possessions  in  France.  Htf  justified  in  his  career  the  nick- 
name, early  given  to  him,  of  Lackland.  He  was  one  of  the 
worst  of  the  English  Iduge.  It  is  not  to  hia  credit  that  hia 
career  incidentally  assisted  commerce  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  that  hie  intolerable  tyranny  favoured  the  development 
of  law  and  order. 

Dante,  when  he  introduces  us  to  Henry  III.  of  England,  in 
Purgatory,  calls  him  the  king  of  the  simple  life,  and  gives  ua 
a  pleasant  idea  of  him.  This  is  a  contrast  to  the 
English  historians,  who  represent  him  as  rain,  ex-  ""^ 
travagant,  and  false,  hated  and  despised.  Xhe  probability  is 
that  Dante  was  right,  that  Henry  was  greater  than  his  con> 
temporaries  believed  him  to  be,  and  that  Englishmen  regarded 
him  too  much  from  their  own  point  of  view.  He  is  admitted, 
even  by  them,  to  have  been  pious  and  personally  courageous. 
He  reigned  for  fifty-six  years,  one  of  the  longest  reigns  in 
En^ish  history,  from  1216  to  1272,  covering  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  is  regarded  by  some  historians  aa 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  modem  times.  His  reign  falls  natu* 
rally  into  four  divisions— the  first  of  eleven  years  (1216-1227), 
before  he  came  of  age;  the  second  of  thirty-one  years  (1227- 
1258),  called  the  period  of  his  misgovernment ;  the  third  of 
seven  years  (1268-1265),  the  period  of  revolution  and  civil  war ; 
and  the  fourth  of  seven  years  (1265-1272),  ending  with  his  death. 

A  few  days  after  King  John  had  been  buried  in  the  cathedral 
of  Worcester,  Henry,  then  nine  years  of  age,  was  proclaimed 
king  in  the  abbey  church  of  Gloucester,  and  was  crowned  by 
the  papal  legate.  Cardinal  Oualo,  after  he  had  taken  the  oath 
and  acknowledged  the  pope  as  suzerain.  His  ministers  were 
William  Marshall,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  regent  and 
represecited  the  English  party ;  Oualo,  the  papal  legate ;  Peter 
des  Roches,  who  favoured  the  foreign  party ;  and  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  who  waa  justiciar.     The  Great  Charter  was  reissued. 
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omitting,  among  others,  the  clauses  which  made  the  consent  of 
the  great  council  necessary  for  taxation,  and  established  a  council 
of  twenty-five.  A  foreign  prince  was  in  England,  acknowledged 
aB  king  by  many  of  the  barons,  but,  now  uiat  the  bated  John 
was  dead,  the  strength  oE  the  king's  party  grew  every  day.     On 

^^  May  20,  1217,  Louis  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of 

riV*!!!.!  Ijinooln,  and  three  hundred  of  bis  adherenta  were 

made  prisoners.     Shortly  afterwards  followed  the 

battle  of  Sandwich,  in  which  Eustace  the  Monk,  with  nixty  ships, 

was  defeated  by  Hubert  de  Burgh  with  forty.     By  the  treaty  of 

Lambeth,  Louis  received  10,000  marks  and  returned  to  France. 

On  May  17,  1220,  Henry,  now  a  boy  of  thirteen,  was  crowned 

again  at  Westminster  by  Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canter- 

bury.     Langton  had  been  sent  back  to  England 

a^^JT"  ^y  ^°^  HonoriuB  III.,  and  before  that  took 
place  William  Marshall  had  died  and  been  suc- 
ceeded as  regent  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  justiciar,  and  Gualo 
had  made  way  himself  for  Fandulf,  a  more  tyrannical  and 
overbearing  character,  while  Peter  des  Rocbes  was  the  king*!* 
guardian.  Also  the  foundation-stone  had  been  laid  of  a  new 
abbey  at  Westminster,  and  the  bones  of  Becket  had  been 
placed  in  a  gorgeous  shrine,  so  that  a  new  epoch  seemed  to 
be  opening  for  England.  Discontent  and  dissension  still  con- 
tinued, but  Langton  and  de  Burgh  worked  bard  for  wder  and 
good  government.  Langton  obtained  a  pitimise  from  the  pope 
that,  during  his  life,  no  foreign  legate  should  reside  in  England, 
and  Pandulf  left  the  country.  And,  in  1224,  Fulke  de  Breaut^, 
the  leader  of  John's  foreign  mercenaries,  who  had  acquired  for 
himself  great  wealth  and  position,  was  defeated  by  de  Burgh 
and  driven  from  the  kingdom.  In  the  same  year  Louis  YIII. 
became  king  of  France,  and  war  between  him  and  the  English 
naturally  In^ke  out,  lasting  two  years,  but  leaving  Henry  in 
possession  of  Oascony, 

In  1227,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  Henry  became  of  age.  The 
govei-nment  was  wisely  administered  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the 
great  justiciar.  Peter  des  Roches  went  on  a  crusade  for  four 
years,  and  even  the  death  of  Stephen  Langton  in  1228  did  not 
produce  much  mischief,  except  tjiat,  in  the  year  following,  a 
demand  of  a  tax  of  one  tenth  on  all  personal  property  was  made 
by  the  pope  and  was  consented  to  by  the  clergy.  But  in  1232 
des  Roches  retomed  from  the  crusade,  persuaded  Henry  to 
dismiss  de  Burgh  as  being  too  powerful,  took  his  place,  and 
proceeded  to  fill  the  offices  of  state  with  foreigners  from  bis  own 
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country  of  Poitou.  A  new  leader  was  required  for  the  English 
and  constitutional  party,  and  this  wae  fonnd  in  the  person  of 
Richard,  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  eon  of  the  famous  DicmiMalof 
William.  Henry  was  weak  enough  to  attack  him  Hntwrt  da 
with  Flemish  and  Foitevin  mercenaries,  and  a  civil  Bnrgh. 
war  broke  out,  in  which  the  feelings  of  the  English  were  entirely 
against  the  king.  But  Biciiard,  with  the  help  of  the  Welsh,  de- 
feated the  king's  troops ;  and  in  1234,  Edward  Bich,archbishopof 
Canterbury,  persuaded  the  king  to  dismiss  des  Boches,  and  bis 
nephew  Peter  of  Bivaulx.  They  went  to  Italy,  and  served  the 
pope,  but  in  1239  des  Boches  returned  to  Winchester,  and  died 
there.  Richard  was  killed  by  the  treachery  of  a  doctor  in  1234, 
and  Henry  mourned  bitterly  at  his  death.  But  his  brother, 
Gilbert  Marshall,  took  his  place ;  Hubert  de  Burgh  regained  his 
power,  and  was  assisted  by  Sir  Philip  Basset,  and  the  great 
Grosseteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  friend  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
and  of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  Friars.  In  I23S,  Henry 
married  Eleanor,  the  second  daughter  of  Raimund  Berengar 
of  Provence,  sister  of  the  queen  of  France ;  and  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.  married  Henry's  lovely  sister,  Isabella. 

The  fatal  effecto  of  the  submission  of  John  to  the  pope  now 
began  to  appear.  Pope  Qregtny  IX.,  the  successor  of  Honorius 
III.,  whose  conduct  towards  IVederick  II.  we  have 
already  described,  began  to  ti'eat  England  with  ^2rtiim«. 
similar  severity.  He  filled  the  sees  and  benefices 
with  foreigners,  and  appropriated  the  church  revenues,  so  that 
his  representatives  in  England  were  ill-treated  and  even  killed, 
and  hia  bulls  trodden  under  foot.  The  needy  brothers  and 
friends  of  Queen  Eleanor  regarded  England  in  a  similar  way, 
and  our  island  was  exposed  to  the  luvages  of  foreigners.  Among 
them  were  the  four  sons  of  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  who  had 
married  the  widowed  Queen  Mother,  Isabella;  and  Richard, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  the  king's  brother,  who  had  married  the 
queen's  sister,  Sancha,  after  his  return  from  the  crusades,  and 
the  great  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  distinguished  patriot,  who 
had  married  Eleanor,  the  king's  sister,  the  widow  of  William 
Marshall,  at  this  time  seemed  to  side  with  the  foreign  and 
papal  party.  Matters  became  worse  under  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
In  1241,  Boniface  of  Savoy,  uncle  of  the  queen,  though  utterly 
unfit  for  the  post,  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In 
1242,  Henry  undertook  an  expedition  to  Poitou  in  alliance 
with  his  step-father.  The  French  and  English  armies  met  at 
Tailleboui^,  but  little  fighting  took  place,  as  the  English  de- 
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camped  iu  the  night  Henry  returned  to  England  with  a 
number  of  FoitevioB,  but  Poitou  was  lost.  At  the  ooundl  of 
Lyons  in  1245,  the  English  nobles  and  people  mad«  a  solemn 
complaint  against  papal  exactions,  and  Qrosseteste  repeated  it 
at  Rome  in  1250,  the  year  of  the  death  of  the  great  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

The  necessities  of  the  crown  proved  to  be  the  beginnings  oi 

popular  government.     In  1254,  the  knights  from  each  shire  were 

Tjig  summoned  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  levying  and 

Parllamaat     aid.     As  we  have  before  seen,  Henry  accepted  the 

of  13H.  crowD  of  Sicily  from  the  pope  for  his  son  Edmund, 

which  led  to  great  expense,  and  Richard  of  Cornwall  was  elected 

king   of   the    Romans,  which  caused   more.     In    1257,  Henry, 

already  deeply  in  debt,  demanded  an  aid  for  the  conquest  of 

Sicily,   and   this   led   to  the    revolution    of    which    Simon   de 

Montfort  made  himself  the  bead,  earning  an  undying  name  in 

the  history  of  England. 

In  1258,  Henry  consented  to  the  summoning  of  a  Parliament 
at  Oxford,  and  to  the  appointment  of  twenty-four  commissioQers, 
Til,  .  barons  and  bishops,  twelve  chosen  by  himself  and 

Provtoioiu  twelve  by  the  barons,  to  inquire  into  the  grievances 
of  Oxford.  of  the  kingdom.  The  Parliament  which  met  at 
Oxford  was  called  the  Mad  Parliament,  and  by  it  resolutions 
called  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  were  passed.  They  were  six  in 
number.  The  first  established  the  commission  of  twenty-four, 
which  has  just  been  mentioned,  the  second  appointed  another 
commission  of  twenty-four  to  treat  with  the  king,  the  third  re- 
quired a  council  of  fifteen  to  be  elected  by  four  barons  out  of  the 
first  twenty-four  to  give  the  king  advice,  and  the  fourth  estab- 
lished a  body  of  twelve  men  to  meet  the  council  of  fifteen  at 
least  three  times  a  year,  and  this  was  to  constitute  a  Parliament. 
The  two  last  provisions  determined  that  the  castles  of  the  king 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  £inglishmen,  and  that  the  chief 
justice,  the  treasurer,  the  chancellor,  and  the  sheriffs  should 
hold  office  for  one  year  only,  and  then  give  an  account  of  them- 
selves. In  the  following  year,  the  provisions  of  Westminfter 
were  passed,  to  remedy  the  special  grievances  of  the  barons, 
the  bad  administration  of  justice  in  feudal  as  well  as  royal 
courts,  and  the  excessive  power  of  the  sheriffs. 

Henry  was  obliged  to  consent  to  the  Provisions  of  Oxford, 
but  turned  for  assistance  to  the  king  of  France,  Louis  IX., 
and  to  the  pope.  He  surrendered  to  Louis  his  empty  claims 
to    Normandy,    Anjou,    Maine,    Touraine,    and    Foitou,    and 
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did  homage  for  what  he  possessed  of  Aquitaiae.     Bj'  the  leave 
of  the  barons,  he  went  to  France,  and  spent  six  months  in  the 
Louvre  and   St.   Denis.      In   April    1261,   Pope 
Alesander  IV.  issued  a  bull  which  condemned  the     2f  A^Jm 
Frovisiona  of  Oxford  and  released  Henry  from  bis 
oath  to  preserve  them,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  next  pope, 
Urban  IV.     In  1263,  war  broke  out  between  the  king  and  the 
barons,  under  the  leadership  of  Simon  de  Mootfort,  who  was 
supported   by  the  citizens  of  London.     Matters  were  not  im> 
proved  by  the  fact  that  Louis,  called  in  to  arbitrate,  by  a  decision 
called  the  Uise  of  Amiens,  declared  all  the  Provisions  illegal, 
and   that  the  pope  countenanced   this   by  &  fresh    bull.      A 
battle  took  place  at  Lewes  on  May  14,  1264,  in  which  the  king 
was  entirely  defeated.      The   result   of  this  was 
an  arrangement  called  the  Miae  of  Lewes,  by     S^ 
which  the  matters  in  dispute  were  to  be  settled  by 
fresh  arbib^tion.     The  king  was  bound  to  confine  himself  to 
native  councillors,  and  Prince  Eldward,  the  eldest  aon  of  the  king, 
and  his  cousin  Henry  of  Almaine,  son  of  Richard,  king  of  the 
Romana,  were  kept  by  the  barona  as  hostages. 

A  Parliament  waa  now  summoned,  which  waa  composed  of 
four  knights  from  each  shire,  and  a  new  constitution  was  drawn 
ap.     Three  electors  appointed  a  council  of  nine,      yi,, 
without  whose  advice  the  king  could  not  act,  and     ParUamut 
who  should  appoint  the  ministers  of  state.     In      <>'  13W' 
1265,  the  first  regular  Parliament  met,  which  was  composed  of 
barons,  bishops,  and  abbots,  two  knights  from  each  shire,  and 
two  barons  from  certain  towns,  this  being  the  first  time  that 
representatives  of  the  shires  and  counties  hod  sat  together. 

9imon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  was  now  regent  and  pro- 
tector of  England.    Queen  Eleanor  did  her  best  to  find  adherents 
for  the  disgraced  king  in  France,  and  mercenaries 
were  hired  in  Flanders,  but  the  popular  party      JtwiSw? 
forbade    the    pope's    legate,   Cardinal    Guido    of 
Sabina,  to  land  in  England,  and  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  pope  under  the  name  of  Clement  IV.     But  the 
royal  party  received  a  powerful  ally  in  Gilbert  of  Clare,  earl  of 
Oloucaster,  whose  father  had  been  a  bitter  enemy  of  Simon,  and 
be   was  soon  joined  by  others.    The  result  was 
the  battle  of  Evesham,  fought  on  August  4, 1265,     ^vlSlm. 
in  which  Simon  was  defeated  and  killed.     Simon 
deserves  the  reputation  which  he  has  always  had  in  the  history 
of  England.      He  was  very  religious,  a  fiiend  of  the  friare,  but 
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a  persecutor  of  the  Jews.  After  hU  death  he  was  rerereoced 
by  the  people  as  a  saint,  and  was  regarded  as  "  Simon  the 
Righteous,"  who,  hy  bis  death,  made  England  free.  His  great 
achievements  were  that  he  placed  the  administration- of  England 
in  the  hands  of  Englishmen,  and  that  be  conceived  and  executed 
the  idea  of  a  Parliament  representing  all  classes  and  interests  of 
the  people.  The  battle  of  Evesham  was  ruin  to  Montfort's  party. 
The  city  of  London  had  to  Rubmit,  and  the  countess  of  Leicester 
had  to  retire  to  France.  Queen  Eleanor  returned  in  triumph  to 
Windsor.  The  remaining  adhei-ents  of  Simon  took  refuge  in  the 
Castle  of  Kenilworth,  but  a  civil  war  raged  until,  at  last,  by  the 
influence  of  the  legato  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  peace  was 
arranged  on  terms  which  bear  the  name  of  the  "  Dictum  de  Kenil- 
worth," by  which  Henry  was  restored  to  his  authority.  An 
Bi^d  amnesty  was  proclaimed  to  the  rebels  on  payment 

Antlioiity  of  a  fine,  the  Provisions  were  annulled,  but  the 
i***"**^  authority  of  Magna  Oharta  and  the  charter  of  the 
forest  was  established,  and  in  the  following  year,  1267,  the 
Statute  of  Marlborough  re-enacted  almost  all  the  Provisions  of 
Westminster.  In  June  1268,  Prince  Edward  and  his  brother, 
together  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  knights,  took  the  cross  from 
the  hands  of  the  papnl  legato.  Henry  III.  died  on  November 
20,  1 272.  He  was  a  pious,  Qod-feariug  man,  who  supported  the 
clergy  and  led  a  pure  life,  but  he  was  deficient  in  the  qualities 
of  a  statesman,  and  was  much  influenced  by  those  around  him, 
so  that  he  became  uncertain  in  his  policy  and  extravagant  in 
his  way  of  living,  and  often  found  himself  in  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties. The  simplicity  of  life  attributed  to  him  by  Dante 
must  refer  rather  to  his  personal  character  than  to  bis  public 
actions.  ' 

Prince  Edward  heard  of  his  father's  death  whilst  he  was  stey- 
ing  with  Prince  Charles  of  Anjou  in  Sicily,  on  his  retorn  frora- 
the  crusade.     He  did  not  hasten  his  return,  but 
^^^rS^„fc.    passed  through  Italy  and  France,  visiting  Pope 
Gregory  X.,  the  learned  doctors  of  Padua,  and 
the  rich  merchantK  of  Milan,  and  defeating  the  count  of  Ch&lons 
in  a  tournament  in  Burgundy.     Indeed,  he  was  not  crowned  at 
Westminster  till  August  1274.     He  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of 
our  English  kings.     He  knew  that  England  required  good  laws 
and  a  strong  administrator,  but  he  knew  that  a  powerful  govern- 
ment could  not  exist  without   the  co-operation  of  the  whole' 
country,  and  he  carefully  refrained  from  increasing  bis  own 
power,  which  he  might  easily  have  done,  at   the  expense  of 
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popular  goveinment.  He  adopted  the  position  of  a  n&tionsi 
king,  that  ia,  of  a  leader  of  the  nation,  depending  on  national 
support,  but  in  Scotland  he  maintained  the  position  of  a  feudal 
Itml.  Like  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  the  "  Re  Galantuomo," 
he  made  "  keep  troth  I  "  his  guiding  maxim.  He  was  unselfish 
and  truthful,  hardworking,  religious,  and  affectionate.  His  life 
was  frugal  and  simple  ;  he  loved  field  sports,  but  at  the  same  time 
was  a  patron  of  art  and  was  fond  of  literature.  His  chief  advisers 
were  his  chancellor,  Robert  Surnell,  and  Accursi,  the  Italian 
jurist  <^  Bolt^na.  In  appearance  he  was  tall  and  well  made, 
and  his  long  legs  earned  for  him  the  appellation  of  "  Long- 
shanks." 

Until  the  year  1290,  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  conquering 
Wales,  and  passing  some  important  legislation,  the  chief  object 
of  which  was  to  remedy  the  abuses  of  feudalism. 
The  Statute  of  Wales  was  passed  in  1284.     It  in-      ^^^S^J^* 
troduced  English  laws,  reformed  the  administra- 
tioD,  and  divided  the  territory  of  Llewellyn  into  counties,  whilst 
it  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  some  Welsh  customs.     It 
favoured  the  building  of  castles  and  the  settlement  of  English  in 
many  lat^  towns.     Edward's  son  was  made  Prince  of  Wales  in 
1301.    The  legislation,  although  it  had  definite  ends  in  view, 
was  spread  over  the  whole  period.     In  1275,  the  principle  of 
customs  was  confirmed  by  a  statute  giving  the  crown  half  a 
mark  on  every  sack  of  wool  and  a  mark  on  each  last  of  hides 
exported.     The  king  also  raised  money  by  compelling  persons 
holding  land  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  and  upwards  to  become 
knights  and  to  pay  the  fees.     In    1278  commia-      Tuation 
eionera  inquired  by  what  title  (Quo  Wan-anfo?)     andLesi*- 
landowners  held   property   or    jurisdiction    once     laUwi. 
belonging  to  the  crown,  and  in  this  way  many  royal  right.s 
were  recovered.     In  1279,  the  important  Statute  of  Mortmain 
forbade  the  grant  of  lands  to  corporations.     In  1285,  a  second 
Statute  of  Westminster  was  passed,  which  was  really  a  code  of 
existing  English  law,  a  first  statute  having  been  passed  in  1275. 
Besides,  it  added  some  important  improvements,  established  and 
r^ulated  the  practice  of  entailing  property,  improved  the  system 
of  itinerant  judges,  and  ordered  that  people  dwelling  in  the 
country  should  be  answerable  for  robberies  done  in  their  dis- 

-   trict.     The  gates  of  towns  were  to  be  shut  from  sunset  to  sun- 
rise, and  ouier  precautious  taken   against  robbers  and   bigh- 

'    vaymen ;  the  Assize  of  Arms  was  revived,  by  which  every  man 
Itetween  the  ages  of   fifteen   and   sixty  was   to  have  armour 
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iiccording  to  hie  rank,  reviewed  twice  &  year.  Iq  1290  the 
important  stetute  called  Quia  Emptores  put  an  end  to  the  aplit- 
ting  up  of  property  by  subinfeudation.  In  the  same  year, 
Edward  banished  the  Jews  from  the  kingdom,  chiefly  because  dt 
their  practice  of  usury  and  their  habit  of  clippiug  the  coinage. 

The  second  half  of  Edward's  reign,  from  1290  to  1307,  was 

taken  up  with  trouble  in  ScotlaDct,  Wales,  and  France,  and  the 

fi-_tH  v    P^t^ecting  of  the  English  constitution.     Scotland 

SncMwdo^    was  at  this  time  divided  into  Lothian,  which  waa 

part  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and 
was  settled  mainly  by  Normans ;  Strathclyde,  inhabited  by 
British;  and  Greater  Scotland  in  the  north.  In  1290,  after 
the  deaths  of  Alexander  III.  and  his  little  granddaughter, 
"The  Maid  of  Norway,"  there  were  three  serious  claimants  to 
the  Scottish  crown— John  Balliol,  Robert  Bruce,  and  John 
Hastings,  all  descended  from  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who 
was  the  brother  of  William  the  Lion.  Edward  decided  for 
John  Balliol,  but  his  insistence  on  his  feudal  rights  as  Balliol's 

overlord  produced  constant  friction,  and  when  war 
JJj^™       broke  out  between    Edward  and    Philip   IV.   of 

France,  owing  to  the  French  occupation  of  Oaacony, 
an  alliance  was  formed  between  Scotland  and  France,  and  Balliol 
repudiated  his  allegiance.  The  troubles  with  Scotland  and 
France  made  it  necessary  for  the  king  to  raise  money,  and  for 
that  purpose  a  model  Parliament  was  summoned  in  1295,  con- 
sisting of  spiritual  lords,  lay  peers,  representatives  of  the  lower 
clergy,  two  knights  elected  from  each  county,  and  two  repre- 
sentatives from  each  borough  and  from  each  city. 

To  return  to  the  affairs  of  SootUnd.     At  Easter,  1296,  an 
army  was  collected  at  Newcastle,  consisting  of  4000  horse  and 

30,000  foot  soldiers,  while  a  considerable  fleet 
Sr  a^^Bd.  *^''^  *"  ^^^  Gironde  under  Edmund  of  Lancaster 
^^■^  and  Hugh  of  Lincoln.  On  April  27,  the  Scotch 
were  entirely  defeated  at  Dunbar.  The  coronation  stone  waa 
carried  off  from  Scone  to  Westminster.  Balliol  was  deposed, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  Earl  Warenne  was 
made  governor  of  Scotland.  But  in  Gascony,  the  English  were 
entirely  beaten,  many  nobles  were  taken  prisoners,  and  a  large 
Mrt  c^  the  country  was  recovered  by  Uie  crown  of  France. 
This  was  'accompanied  by  troubles  at  home.  The  new  pope, 
Boniface  VIII.,  bad  issued,  before  the  Scottish  expedition,  a  bull, 
known  as  Clericis  Laicos,  forbidding  the  king  to  levy  taxes 
on  the  clergy,  or  the  clergy  to  pay  them.     Hence,  in  1297, 
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Archbishop  Winchelsey  refused  to  pay  taxea.    Edward  replied  by 
declaring  the  clergy  outlaws,  and  Boniface,  finding  PbUip  lY, 
also  resolute,  had  to  explain  away  his  bull.     But     oupnte 
Edward  bad  offended  not  only  the  clergy  by  his     with  tha 
taxation, but  also  the  barons  by  his  popular  reforms,     Chnreh. 
and  the  merchants  by  bia  seizure  of  their  wool.     The  constable 
of  England,  Bohun,  e&rl  of  Hereford,  and  the  marshal,  Bigod, 
earl  of  Norfolk,  refosed  to  go  to  Gascony.     Edward,  ostensibly 
reconciled  to  the  clergy,  exacted  an  aid,  and  went  to  Flanders 
to  gain  assistance  against  the  French.     But  Bohun  and  Bigod 
opposed  the  collection  of  the  aid,  and,  supported  by  Archbishop 
Wincbetsey,  demanded  a  confirmation  of  the  Great  Charter  and 
of  the  Forest  Charter,  and  the  addition  of  articles  forbidding 
the  exaction  of  taxes  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

The  Scotch  were  encouraged  by  the  ill  Huccess  of  Edward  in 
Oascony  and  by  the  revolt  of  the  English  nobles,  and  they  found  a 
leader  in  William  Wallace,  who,  from  being  the  son 
of  a  humble  gentleman,  roee  to  become  a  national     ^J^jlf? 
hero.     He  was  assisted  by  William  Douglas,  and 
Robert  Bruce,  the  grandRon  of  the  pretender.     In  September 

1297,  Warenne  was  entirely  defeated  at  Gambuskenneth.     The 
news  reached  Edward  in  Flanders,  so  that  be  determined  to  make 
peace  with  Philip  IV.,  and  devote  himself  to  the  reduction  of 
Scotland.     He    also    satisfied    his    discontented     yht  Con- 
noblee  by  issuing  a  document  at  Ghent,  which  is     flnnatlMt 
called  the  "  Confirmation  of  the  Charters,"  that  no     of  tlia 

"  aids,  ta«ks,  or  prises,"  except  those  which  were    Cl>*rt*«»- 
customary,  diould  be  exacted  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
This  is  a  great  landmark  in  English  history.     Peace  at  home 
being  thus  secured,  William  Wallace  was  defeated  at  Falkirk  in 

1298.  But  the  intervention  of  Philip  IV.  and  Boniface  VIII. 
hindered  Edward's  advance.  Philip's  quaiTel  with  Boniface, 
however,  enabled  Eldward  to  flout  the  Pope's  pretensions  to  be 
lord  of  Scotland.  He  also  Htj«ngthened  his  position  by  marry- 
ing Margaret,  Philip's  sister,  and  betrothing  his  son,  Edward, 
to  Philip's  daughter,  Isabella,  Returning  to  Scotland,  he  forced 
Oomyn  and  the  chiefs  of  the  national  party  to  submit,  but  Wallace 
still  held  out.  A  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  and,  in  August 
1305,  he  was  betrayed  and  brought  to  England.  He  was  tried, 
condemned  for  high  treason,  dragged  to  Smtthfield  at  the  tail  of 
a  horse,  and  executed.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  exhibited  on 
London  Bridge,  while  various  parts  of  bis  body  were  exposed  at 
Ifewcastle,  Berwick,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen.     The  task  of  defend- 
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ing  Scotland  now  fell  to  the  charge  of  Bobert  Bruce.     Betrayed 

by  John  Comyn,  he  murdered  him  in  the  Franciscan  church  at 

^^  Lhimfries  on  January  29,  1306,  and  was  crowned 

^~^  king  of  Scotland  at  Scone  in  March.     But  before 

Edward  could  reach  the  Scottish  frontier  Bruce 
wae  defeated  on  June  26,  130S,  at  Metbven,  by  Aymer  de 
Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  had  to  fly  for  his  life.  Eldward 
was  preparing  for  a  fourth  expedition  when  he  died  at  Bm^b- 
OD-Sands,  near  Carlisle,  on  July  7,  1307.  He  was  the  great 
lawgiver  of  the  English  nation ;  he  called  the  English  Farlia* 
ment  into  existence,  and  gave  it  the  control  of  t^ation.  He 
won  for  England  &  great  position  on  the  continent,  but  he 
secured  the  undying  hatred  of  Scotland,  which  was  not  appeased 
for  many  years. 

His  son,  Edward  II.,  who  reigned  for  twenty  .years  (1307-1327) 
was  a  man  of  very  different  character.     He  was  idle,  fond  (A 

Edwud  n  pl®*8"ret  extra va^nt,  and  obstinate.  He  had  some 
'  refined  and  cultivated  tastes,  but  he  did  not  possess 
his  father's  manliness  of  character  or  strength  of  intellect. 
He  was  under  the  influence  of  unworthy  favourites,  the  first 
of  whom  was  Fiers  Oaveston,  a  Gascon  knight,  who  had  been 
banished  by  Edward  I.,  but  was  recalled  to  the  court  on  his 
death.    In  1310,  Parliament  was  obliged  to  appoint 

i^Salnm  ^^^  Ordainers,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Arch- 
bishop Winchelsey,  to  regulate  the  royal  house- 
hold and  the  goveinment.  Ordinances  were  published  in  1311 
by  which  the  government  was  transferred  from  the  king  to 
the  barons,  who  had  the  nomination  of  the  great  officers  of 
state,  and  power  over  war  and  peace.  Parliament  was  to  be 
summoned  every  year.  Edward  recalled  Oaveston,  who  had 
been  banished  under  the  Ordinances,  but  he  was  attacked  by 
the  barons,  excommunicated  by  Winchelsey,  besieged  in  Scar- 
borough Castle,  and  executed  on  Blacklow  Hill.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  barons  was  not  a  success.     Bruce  acquired  great 

BatU*  of        power  in  Scotland,  and,  in  1314,  at  the  battle  of 

Bannook-        Bannockbum,  the  English  were  entirely  defeated, 

tnun.  which  led  to  the  practical  independence  of  Scotland, 

and  to  risings  in  Wales  and  Ireland  against  English  nile, 
Hore  powerful  than  the  king,  at  this  time,  was  Thomas  of 
Lancaster,  the  largest  landed  proprietor  in  England,  related 
to  the  royal  houses  of  both  England  and  France.  He  was 
the  son  of  Edmund,  brother  of  Edward  I.,  who  once  had  the 
opportunity  of    becoming  king  of   Sicily,  and   of    Blanche  of 
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Artoia,  granddaughter  of  Louis  Till.  He  had  received  from 
his  father  the  earldoms  of  Lancaster,  Leicester,  and  Derby, 
and,  owing  to  bis  marriage  with  a  member  of  the  family  de 
Lacy,  claimed  the  reversion  of  those  of  Lincoln  aad  Salisbury. 
In  1316  he  became  president  of  the  royal  council,  but  the  other 
barons  would  not  submit  to  him,  and  civil  war  broke  out.    In 

1317  Robert  Bruce  was  defeated,  and  his  brother  dain  at 
Dundalk,  and  English  rule  was  established  in  Ireland ;  but  la 

1318  he  captured  Berwick. 

The  place  of  Oaveston  was  now   taken  by  the  two   Hugh 
Dispensers,  father  and  son,  who  became  favourites  of  the  king. 
The  English  nobles  took  up  arms  against  them, 
and  they  were  banished,  but  divisions  among  the   ^^^J,^^ 
barons  gave   the   king   his  opportunity,  and  in 
1322  they  were  recalled.     IdncaAter  and  his  supporters,  Clifford 
and  Hereford,  were  defeated  at  Boroughbridge,  and  Lancaster, 
the  possessor  of  five  earldoms,  was  beheaded  at  Pomfret,     He 
was  not  a  better  man  than  Edward,  but  he  was  regarded  as  a 
martyr  by  the  people,  and  wa.s  reverenced  as  a  saint.     Edward 
had  the  good  sense  to  throw  himself  upon  the  support  of  Parlia- 
ment, and   to  declare  that  what  concerned   the  whole  nation 
Hhoulil  be  treated  of  by  a  Parliament  fully  repre.sentative  of  the 
nation.     During  the  remaining  four  years  of  his  reign,  however, 
England  was  ruled  by  the  Dispensers. 

A  truce  was  made  with  Scotland,  and,  in  1324,  Charles  lY., 
the  new  king  of  France,  summoned  Edward  to  do  homage  to  him 
under  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  his  estates.     Queen    Depotitlon 
Isabella  went    to   Fmnce    instead,   and    Piince    andSMth 
Edward  did  homage  in  the  place  of  his  father.    <rfth«Klng. 
But   Isabella    and   her   lover    Mortimer   formed  a  conspiracy 
against  the  king,  and  returned  to  England  in  September  1326. 
In  Januai^  1327,  Edward  was  deposed,  and  his  son  was  pro- 
claimed  king    in    his   place.      Edward,   rejected    by   his   wife 
and  son,  was  carried  about  from  castle  to  castle,  and  was,  at 
last,    killed   in   a  barbarous   manner  at   Berkeley   Catttle,  on 
September  27,  1327.     He  was  not  a  bad  man,  but  he  was  weak, 
and  he  did  not  succeed  in  securing  the  support  of  either  barons, 
clergy,  or  people,  and  thus   he   fell.     His   son,  _.  rrr 

Edward  III.,  reigned  for  fifty  years  (1327-1377).    ""•"I™- 
He  was  not  a  very  great  king,  and  was  far  infei'ior  to  his  grand- 
father;  but  by  his  bravery,  self-assertion,  and  magnificence  he 
gained  a  distinguished  name  in  English  history,  and  has  pro- 
bably a  greater  reputation  than  he  deserved.     He  was  respon- 

2b 
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Bible  for  the  war  with  France,  which  was  unjust  in  its  origin, 
and  did  the  country  much  harm.  But  he  took  care  to  be  on  good 
termB  with  his  Parliaments,  and  assisted  the  constitutioual  de- 
velopment of  his  country.  He  fostered  English  commerce  and 
manufactures,  and  attempted  to  estabtieh  a  powerful  commercial 
union,  which  was  to  include  the  south  of  France,  England,  and 
the  Netherlands.  Hia  long  reign  may  be  divided  into  four 
pai'ts — first,  the  regency,  which  lasted  three  years  (1327-1330); 
then  the  troubles  with  Scotland,  from  1331  to  1336;  then  the 
war  with  France,  from  1337  to  1360;  and  lastly,  the  constitu- 
tional struggle,  which  darkened  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his 
reign,  from  1361  to  1377. 

The  first  act  of  Edward's  reign  wau  to  put  an  end  to  the  war 
with  Scotland,  by  acknowledging  its  independence  under  King 
TraaW  of  Kobert  Bruce.  This  was  effected  by  the  treaty  of 
Hortliamp-  Northampton,  which  was  concluded  in  March 
ton-  1328.     Bruce  died  in  the  following  year,  and  was 

buried  in  the  abbey  church  of  Dunfermline.  His  heart  was  to  be 
taken  by  James  Douglas  to  Jerusalam,  but  on  the  way  Douglas 
waskilledby  the  MoorsatGranada:  the  heart,  however,  was  saved 
and  buried  in  Kelrose  Abbey.  Bruce  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
David,  a  child  of  eight  years  old,  who  was  crowned  and  anointed 
in  Scone.  Mortimer  and  Isabella  meanwhile  misgoverned  Eng- 
land, but  in  1330,  Edward,  who  was  already  the  father  of  a 
son  by  bis  Dutoh  wife,  detormiued  to  take  the  government  into 
his  own  hands.  Moi-tlmer  was  hanged  at  Tybuin,  and  Queen 
Isabella  was  confined  for  the  rest  of  her  life  at  Castle  Rising. 
Peace  reigned  in  England,  but,  in  1332,  Edward  Balliol  rose 
against  Bruce,  defeated  his  troops,  and  was  crowned  in  Pe^h  as 
a  vassal  of  the  English  crown.  The  Scotob  did  not  approve  of 
this,  and  asserted  theii'  independence,  but  they  were  d^eated  on 
Battlaof  Jily  IS'  1333,  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  in 
Halidon  which  Bannockburn  was  avenged.     The  flower  of 

Hill.  the  Scottish  chivalry,  the  Regent  Douglas,  the 

eai-ls  of  Ross,  Lennox,  Carrick,  and  Sutherland,  were  among  the 
slain,  which  are  said  to  have  numbered  30,000.  Beiwick  was 
taken ;  David  Bruce,  and  his  wife  Johanna,  Edward's  sistor,  fled 
to  Holland ;  Balliol  wa.'^  recognised  as  king.  But  Balliol  had 
soon  to  retire  to  Berwick,  whilst  the  heads  of  the  national  party, 
Moray  and  William  Douglas  of  Liddesdale,  made  an  alliance 
with  France.  This  led  to  a  boi-der  war  between  Scotland  and 
England,  which  lasted  for  a  long  time. 

Parliamentary  government  now  received  a  further  develop- 
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ment  by  the  division  of  Parliament  into  two  houses.    The  knights 
of  the  shire  first  deliberated  apart  from  the  lords  and  then 
with  the  burgesses,  so  that,  by  1341,  the  diyision    Qrowtta  of 
into  two  bouses  was  complete.     The  division  of    UwHiniMOt 
Parliament  into  two  houses,  instead  of  three,  as    CamniMu- 
in  France,  was  favourable  to  the   unity  of  the  realm.    The 
knights  of  the  shire  were  connected  by  birth  with  the  nobles, 
but  their  interests  lay  with  the  people,  and  by  sitting  in  the 
lower  house  they  prevented  the  severance  of  classes,  and  the 
union  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobles  against  the  people. 

What  is  called  the  Uundred  Years'  War,  between  France  and 
England,  broke  out  in  1337.  It  arose  from  the  help  given  by 
the  French  king  to  Bruce  against  Balliol,  from  his  ■piie  am' 
seizure  of  certain  £nglish  lands  in  Guienne,  and  di*d  TMn' 
from  his  interference  in  the  wool  trade  between  ^^  bagina 
England  and  Flanders.  Bdward  had,  as  allies,  Robert  of  Artois, 
a  vassal  of  Philip,  who  had  been  banished  from  France;  the 
famous  James  von  Arteveld,  the  brewer  of  Ghent ;  the  Emperor 
Louis  IV.,  the  Bavarian,  who  was  at  enmity  with  the  pope, 
and  the  princes  of  the  empire  in  Brabant,  Guelders,  Juliers, 
and  Cologne.  Philip  was  assisted  by  the  count  of  Flanders 
and  the  Scots.  In  1340,  Edward  took  the  title  of  king  of 
France,  to  which  he  had  no  right  whatever.  It  was  based 
upon  the  principle  that,  although  the  Salic  l^w  forbade  a 
woman  to  reign  in  France,  it  did  not  prevent  a  woman  from 
passing  on  her  claim  to  her  non,  provided  such  a  son  was 
bom  in  the  lifetime  of  his  grandfather.  Thus,  Edwaid  III. 
was  the  grandson  of  Philip  IV.,  the  elder  son  of  Philip  III., 
while  Philip  VI.  was  the  son  of  Charles  of  Valois,  ^ho  was 
the  younger  son.  In  this  year  was  fought  the  battle  of  Sluys, 
in  which  the  English  obtained  command  of  the  sattln  of 
sea,  after  which  a  truce  was  made  between  the  Slnysaiul 
two  countries.  The  next  great  event  of  the  war  Cnioy. 
was  the  battle  of  Orecy  in  1346,  in  which  the  victory  was  due  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  English  archers  and  the  great  goixl  discipline 
of  the  English  soldiers,  as  compared  to  the  feudal  levies  of 
Philip — in  other  words,  to  the  st^ulfastness  and  tenacity  of  the 
£aglish,  compared  with  the  lighter  and  less  solid  character  of 
the  French.  When  Napoleon  saw  that  he  was  defeated  at 
Waterloo,  he  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  It  has  always  been  the  same 
since  Crecy."  In  the  same  year,  the  Scotch  were  defeated  at 
Neville's  Gross,  and  David  Bi-uce  was  taken  prisoner.  When 
Calais  was  taken  in  August  1347,  Edward  III.  stood  at  the 
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height  of  hie  power.     In  thia  year  he  founded  the  Order  of  the 

Garter,  the  first  order  of  chivalry  in  the  world,  whose  only  rival 

was  the  Golden  Fleece — its  rival  no  longer.    But  just  at  this  time 

occurred  the  terrible  calamity  of  the  Black  Death, 

Death*^       which  kilted  a  large   part  of   the  population  of 

England  and  produced  important  economic  results. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labourers,  and  to  the  large  profits  to  be 

derived  from  the  trade  in  wool,  sheep  farming  was  introduced 

on  a  large  scale,  and  the  system  of  leasehold  farming  began. 

landowners  could  not  affonl  to  pay  labourers  to  work    theU' 

estates,  and  therefore  broke  them  up  into  holdings,  which  they 

stocked  and  let  out  to  tenants  for  rent. 

Meanwhile  a  war  of  succession  was  raging  in  Brittany, 
which  was  decided  in  favoar  of  the  English ;  Count  Charles  of 
Blois,  Philip's  nephew,  was  defeated  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower.  A  Spanish  fleet,  which  took  advantage  of  the  war 
between  France  and  England  to  attempt  piratical  excesses,  was 
defeated  at  Winchelsea  in  the  summer  of  1350,  During  these 
years,  several  important  statutes  wei«  passed.  The  Statute  of 
Iiabourers  (1351)  forbade  labourers  to  receive  higher  wages  than 
had  been  paid  them  before  the  Black  Death.  The  Statute  of 
Provisors  protected  the  patrons  of  livings  against  the  encroach- 
meuta  of  the  pope.  The  Statute  of  Treasons  (1352)  defined 
the  crime  of  treason,  the  heavy  penalties  of  which  had  hitherto 
been  inflicted  with  excessive  frequency.  Henceforwartl  some 
act  designeil  against  the  king  or  his  heir,  or  their  wives,  or  the 
king'ri  eldest  (laughter,  or  one  of  certain  specifierl  minor  offences 
ha<l  to  be  proved.  The  first  Statute  of  Praemunire  (1353)  for- 
baile  the  prosecution  of  suitu  in  foreign  courts,  such  as  the 
pope's.  In  the  same  year  the  Act  of  the  Staples  settles)  the 
number  and  site  of  the  staple  towns  to  which  the  wool  export 
was  restricted,  and  oonfirmed  the  privileges  of  the  merchants. 

In  1355  the  war  with  France  was  renewed.     The  Black  Prince 

wastod  the  south  of  Fiance  from  Bordeaux  to  Narbonne,  but,  on 

the  other   hand,  the  Scotch,  who  were  allies  of  the  French, 

captured  Bei-wick.     This  was  avenged  in  the  following  year  by 

the  "  Burnt  Candlemas,"  a  name  given  to  the  devastation  of  the 

BatUaof         country  round  that  border  city  by  Edward  HI., 

Poltlwt —      &n<l  ^y  the  great  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  which  King 

TrM.tj  Ot        John  of   France  was  taken   prisoner.     In    1357, 

Br«Ugiiy.        peace  was  made  with  Scotland,  and  King  David 

was  i-eleased  from  prison,  and  in  1360  the  peace  of  Bretigny  put 

an  end,  for  a  time,  to  the  war  with  France.     In  this  treaty  the 
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king  of  Eugland  renouDced  all  claims  to  the  throne  of  France 
and  to  the  Flantagenet  possessioDS  north  of  the  Loire,  comprieing 
Adjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Normandy,  The  French  king 
ceded  to  Edward  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  PoDtbieu,  and  Calais  in 
full  soyereignty,  and  was  releaned  on  promising  to  pay  a  heavy 
ransom,  which  was  of  great  service  to  the  exhausted  coffers  of 
the  English  crown. 

After  the  peace  of  Bretigny,  the  war  with  Fi-ance  slumbered 
for  nine  years,  but  the  time  waA  occupied  with  important  events, 
both  foreign  and  domestic.     In  1361,  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
the  hero  of  Poitiers  and  the  darling  of  the  English  people,  was 
married  to  Johanna  of  Kent.     In  1362,  Parliament  enacted  that 
no  subsidy  should  be  granted  by  merchants  on  the     _^^ 
exportation  of  wool  without  the  consent  of  Parlia-     ?^^^_„ 
ment,  and  the  exportation  of  manufactured  wool, 
as  well  as  of  butter  and  cheese  and  similar  commodities,  was 
forbidden.     It  was  also  ordered  that  the  English  language  should 
take  the  place  of  Norman- French  in  the  law  courts.     In  1366, 
Parliament  repudiated  the  papal  claims  to  tribute  admitted  by 
John  in  1213.     In  Ireland  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny   forbade 
English  colonists  in  Ireland  to  intermaiTy  with  the  Irish  or  to 
act  as  faster  pni'ents  or  sponsors  to  Irish  children,  or  to  adopt 
the  Irish  language,  dress,  or  laws.     All  these  provisions  showed 
the  growing  strength  of  the  national  consciousness  tnul  confirnie<l 
the  principle  of  "  England  for  the  English."     The     "^^  Blank 
Black  Prince  reigned  in  Gascony,  and,  in   1267,     PriiiiM  in 
undertook  an  expedition  to  help  Pedro  the  Cruel,     Spain, 
king  of  Caatile,  gainst  Henry  of  Trastamare,  who  was  helped 
by  the  French.     He  won  an  important  victory  in  the  battle  of 
Navaretta,  and  Pedro  was  restored  to  the  throne.     But  war  cannot 
be  conducted  without  expense,  and  the  Gascons  complained  at 
having  to  pay  for  an  enterprise  in  which  they  had  no  concern. 
In  1369,  they  appealed  to  the  king  of  France,  and  the  Hundred 
Yeai-a'  War  broke  out  again.     The  Constable  du  Guesclin  now 
became  the  hero  of  France,  and  the  English  had  to  give  way. 
In  1375,  a  truce  was  made  which  left  only  Calais,  Cherbourg, 
Brest,  Bayonne,  and  Bordeaux  in  English  hands. 

The  year  1376  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  our  counti'y  for 
both  good  and  ill.     The  Black  Prince,  a  worthy  successor  of 
Edward  I.,  was  in  favour  of  popular  government 
and  opposed  to  the  autocratic  spirit  of  his  uncle,     SriiaffHTit 
John   of    Gaunt.      By   biN    influence,  the    Good 
Parliament,  as  it   is   called,  established  the   principle  of  im 
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peachment,  by  which  Parliament  for  centuries  controlled  the 
king's  ministers.  The  ministers  of  the  king  and  others  who 
are  accused  of  high  treason  are  accused  hy  the  Commona  and 
tried  before  the  Lords.  In  this  manner,  Lyons  and  Lord 
Latimer  and  Alice  Ferrers  were  found  guilty  and  were  punished. 
But,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  Black  Prince  had  set  this 
seal  to  his  reputation,  he  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  from 
the  fever  which  he  had  contracted  in  the  south  of  France.  He 
died  on  June  8,  1376,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave,  on  June 
21,  1377,  by  his  fatlier,  Edward  III.,  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson,  Richard  II.,  a  child  ten  years  old.  This  year 
was  also  made  memorable  by  the  return  of  the  pope  from 
Avignon  to  Rome,  and  by  the  trial  of  the  reformer  John 
Wycliffe  at  Saint  Paul's  before  Archbishop  Sudbury. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

FRANCS,  A.D.  1180-13BO— OSRMANY  AND   ITALY,  A.D.  1272-1347. 

Philip  II.  of  France,  dignified  by  his  contemporaries  with 
the  name  of  AiigustuFi,  the  ison  of  King  Louia  YII.,  succeeded 
to  the  French  Uirone  in  September  1180,  and 
reigned  for  forty-three  years.  He  was  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Capetian  king);  who  lia<1 
lived  np  to  that  time.  His  main  object  was  to  establish  the 
unity  of  his  country  and  the  power  of  the  crown,  and,  for 
that  purpose,  he  tried  to  overthrow  the  predominating  influ- 
ence of  England.  Ten  years  after  his  accession,  in  March 
1190,  shortly  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  uni3ertook  an 
expedition  to  Acre  with  Richard  of  England,  but  he  was 
back  again  in  bis  own  country  by  Christmas  1191.  He  took 
full  advantage  of  Richard's  imprisonment  and  of  the  interdict 
pronounced  over  John.  Immediately  after  his  return  from 
Palestine  he  married  Ingeborg,  a  Danish  princess,  but  he 
divorced  her  shortly  after  the  wedding,  and  married  Agnes  of 
Meran.  For  this.  Pope  Innocent  III.  pronounced  an  interdict 
against  him,  similar  to  that  which  he  pronounced  against  John, 
After  a  long  struggle  Philip  had  to  give  way,  and  to  promise 
to  take  Ingeborg  back,  upon  which  the  Pope  removed  the 
interdict.  But  Agnes  remained  his  real  wife  till  her  death  in 
1201,  and  Ingeborg  was  not  received  by  her  husband  until 
1213,  when  she  had  been  for  seventeen  years  a  prisoner  in 
Btampes.  Meanwhile,  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  other  French 
possessions  of  the  Plantagenets  fell  into  his  hands;  the  weakness 
of  England  became  the  strength  of  France.  Philip  obtained  a 
position  in  France  which  no  French  monarch  had  held  since 
the  first  Carlings.  The  important  battle  of  Bouvines,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned,  confirmed  his  authority,  and  Paris 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  He  also  made  con- 
quests in  the  south,  and  was  just  preparing  for  a  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses  when  he  died  in  July  1223,  and  was 
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succeeded  by  his  boq,  Louis  VIII.,  who,  however,  died  himself 
in  November  1226. 

LouiH  IX.  siicceede<l  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and 

France  was  govei'ned  by  his  mother,  Blanche  of  Castile.     Louis 

.  IX.,  afterwards  dignified  with  the  name  of  Saint, 

is  one  of  the  few  good  kings  that  France  ever 
had.  He  always  ti-eated  his  mother  with  great  respect  and 
followed  her  advice.  Notwithstanding  his  general  modest  and 
religious  character,  ho  was  always  able  to  keep  his  nobles  in 
due  subordination.  A  pattern  of  Christian  chivalry,  like  a 
knight  oi  the  Holy  Grail,  the  tnie  son  of  his  nation  and  his 
age,  an  example  of  domestic  virtues,  a  wise  and  far-seeing 
statesman,  the  darling  of  his  people,  he  not  only  deserve*! 
the  title  of  Saint  himself,  but  ca.^t  a  glamour  of  sanctity  over 
the  crown  of  Fi-ance  which  never  left  it.  It  was  never  forgotten 
that  French  kings  were  sons  of  Saint  Louis,  however  much 
their  private  character  might  diverge  from  his  standard.  He 
increased  his  dominions  rather  by  diplomacy  than  by  war. 
In  December  1259  he  made  a  treaty  with  Heni-y  III.,  which 
acknowlcilged  bis  claim  to  Normandy,  Touraine,  Anjoii,  Maine, 
and  Foitou,  and  established  a  solid  basis  for  the  future  monarchy 
of  France.  We  have  no  space  to  ileal  with  his  constitutional 
reforms.  He  died,  as  we  have  seen,  on  a  second  crusade, 
where  a  church,  which  overlooks  the  ancient  harbour  of  Carthage, 
marks  the  place  of  his  decease. 

Louis  IX.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip  III,,  who  boi-e 
the  title  of  Le  Hardi,  and  reigned  from   1270  to  1283.     He 

followed  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  but  was  not 
Le  ^rdl  '      ff»'*'^>»***   i"    1"«  councillors.      He    took  as   his 

piincipal  adviser  Pierre  de  la  Brosse,  a  man  rf 
humble  birth,  who  was  hated  by  the  nobles  and  the  queen, 
and  was  eventually  turned  out  of  his  offices,  and  hung  in 
1276,  though  he  still  lives  in  the  pages  of  Dante.  Mean- 
while, on  the  death  of  Philip's  uncle,  the  childless  Alphonse 
of  Toulouse  and  Poitou,  almost  all  his  territories  fell  in  to  the 
ci'own.  lu  1234,  Philip  became  involved  in  a  uaeless  war 
with  Castile.  By  marrying  his  son  Philip  to  Joanna,  the 
heiress  of  Navarre,  he  secured  to  France  the  eventual  posses- 
sion of  Navati'e,  Champagne,  and  Brie.  In  1284  he  was 
persuaded  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  conquer  Aragon  for 
his  son,  in  the  interest  of  his  uncle,  Charles  of  Anjou,  the 
livat  of  Aragon  in  Sicily.  He  staj-led  in  the  spring  of  1285, 
but   the   fleet  was  desboyed    by    Roger  of    Loria,    the  army 
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was  decimated  hy  sickness,  and  the  king  himself  died  at 
Ferpignan  on  October  6,  1286.  Although  his  reign  is  marked 
by  no  grecit  event,  he  bore  an  honourable  part  in  the  building 
up  of  the  unity  of  France  and  developing  its  constitution. 

His  son,  Philip  IV,,  called  I>e  Bel,  who  now  came  to  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  wielded  with  a  strong  hand 
and  political  wisdom,  hut  also  with  reckless  despo- 
tism,  the  sceptre  which  Philip  Augustus  had  sup-  b,]  ^  ' 
ported  by  force  of  arms  and  Saint  Louis  by  justice 
and  virtue.  He  reigned  from  1285  to  1314,  and  was  a  poweiful 
personality.  He  was  essentially  a  worldly  man,  and  with  bis 
practical  spirit  <lealt  fatal  blows  both  to  feudalism  and  the 
power  of  the  church.  As  we  have  alrea<ly  seen,  he  contended 
successfully  against  Edward  I.  of  England,  and  he  came  out  of 
bis  Flemish  quarrel  with  an  increase  of  dominions.  His  quarrel 
with  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  about  the  taxation  of  the  clergy,  the 
bull  Clericis  laicos,  and  other  matters,  resembled  the  strife 
between  Henry  II.  and  Becket.  In  Kovember  1302,  Boniface 
issued  the  bull  TJnam  Sanctam,  in  which  he  declared  the  supre- 
macy of  the  papal  see  over  all  worldly  thrones.  This  le<i  to  open 
war,  and  to  the  attack  upon  Boniface  by  William  of  Nogaret 
ami  other  French  knights  at  Anagni,  immortalised  in  the  verse 
of  Dante,  the  shock  of  wliicli  cause<l  the  pope's  death.  It  is 
said  that  he  dashed  out  his  brains  against  the  walls  of  bis  bed- 
chamber. Benedict  XI.,  the  successor  of  Boniface,  only  reigned 
for  a  few  months,  and  his  successor,  Clement  V.,  removed  the 
papal  see  to  Avignon  and  remained  a  passive  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Philip.  Philip  made  war  against  the  Flemish,  but  was 
beaten  at  Courtrai  in  the  "  Battle  of  Spui-s,"  on  July  11,  1302, 
peace  being  made  two  years  later.  The  last  great  enterprise  of 
hia  reign  was  the  destruction  of  the  Order  of  the  Templars,  one 
of  the  most  unjust  and  tyrannical  actions  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order,  Jacques  de  Molay,  perished 
on  the  scaffold  on  March  17,  1313.  Philip  died  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  on  November  29,  1314;  be  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  absolute  monarchy  in  France,  but  the  means 
'which  he  employed  were  condemnable,  and  the  final  result  was 
ruin,  notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  the  intervening  period. 
His  system  reached  its  culmination  in  Louis  XIV.,  but  ended 
in  the  disgrace  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  catastrophe  of  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Philip  le  Bel  left  three  sous,  Louis  X.,  Philip  V.,  and  Charles 
IV.,  who  all  reigned,  but  with  them    the   direct   line  of  the 
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Capeta  came  to  an  end,  the  next  king,  Philip  TI.,  being  the  son 
of   Charles,  count  of   Valois,  brother  of  Philip  IV.,  and    the 
Til*  Imat  founder  of  the  line  of  Valois,  the  house  of  Bourbon 

CSapeUaa         being  descended  from  Robert,  count  of  Clermont, 
Siagt.  Hon  of  Saint  Louis,  and  brother  of  Philip  III. 

Louie  X.  died  on  June  4, 1316,  a  year  and  a  half  after  his  father. 
He  had  imprisoned  his  wife,  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  for  infidelity, 
and  had  her  killed  in  order  to  marry  Clementine  of  Naples. 
He  left  a  daughter,  Joanna,  by  his  first  marriage,  and  his  wife 
with  child.  Philip  V.,  called  the  Tall,  reigned  for  ax  yeara 
(1316  to  1322).  He  was  not  a  bad  king,  but  the  curse  of  the 
Templars  seemed  to  hang  over  his  race.  As  he  was  taking 
measures  for  suppressing  the  Fastotu«aux,  a  throng  of  peasants 
who  marched  through  the  country  creating  every  kind  of 
confusion,  and  driving  the  Jews  out  of  France,  he  died  suddenly 
on  January  3, 1322,  leaving  his  country  in  the  wildest  confusion. 
He  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother,  Charles  IV.,  who  reigned 
for  six  more  years  (1322  to  1328).  He  continued  the  struggle 
with  Flanders,  tri«l  to  obtain  the  crown  of  the  empire  for 
his  house,  and  utilised  the  weakness  of  England,  under  his 
brother-in-law,  Edward  II.,  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  throne, 
but  his  enterprises  cost  much  money  and  involved  heavy  taxa- 
tion. He  died  on  February  1,  1328,  leaving  behind  him  a 
daughter  and  a  wife  who  was  expecting  her  confinement. 

Philip  of  Valois  became  regent  for  the  time,  and  when,  three 

months  latei',  the  widowed  queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  he 

was  acknowledged  as  king.     The  house  of  Valois 

rfValoS^      was  now  established  on  the  throne  of  France,  and 

a  short  time  before  the  head  of  the  barony  of 

Bourbon,  the  thii'd  branch  of  the  Capetian  house,  had  been  raised 

to  the  dignity  of  duke  and  peer.    Up  to  this  time,  the  descendants 

of  Hugh  Capet  had  followed  each  other  without  a  break  from 

father  to  son  for  three  hundred  and  forty  years.     Philip  TI., 

the  first  king  of  the  house  of  Valois,  reigned  from   1336  to 

1350.     He  inaugurated  a  difierent  policy  from  his  predecessors, 

making  the  crown  more  masterful,  surrounding  himself  with  a 

^^        brilliant  nobility,  and  holding  a  splendid  court. 

^^^?'        He  even  planned  a  new  crusade  for  the  recovery 

of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.     The  monarchy  of  France 

pursued  an  entirely  different  path  from  that  of  England.     It  had 

no  king  like  Edward  I.  to  bind  together  the  common  interests 

of  ci-own,  nobles,  and  people.     In  England  there  was  no  caste 

of   aristocracy — the  nobles   wei-e   continually  rising   from  the 
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people  and  descending  again  to  be  mingled  with  them,  joining 
with  the  crown  in  a  common  democratic  patriotism.  In  France 
the  nobles  were  separated  from  the  people,  and  bad  to  be  kept 
in  order  by  the  king,  so  that,  when  troubles  arose,  there  was  no 
middle  class  to  act  both  as  a  buffer  and  as  a  cement  between  the 
king  and  the  nation.  Hence  came  the  miseries  of  the  French 
Revelation:  what  the  Valois  bad  begun,  the  Boorbons  continued. 


GERMANY,  A.D.   1271-1347. 
We  left  Germany  in  the  troubled  times  of  the  Interregnum. 
We  must  now  relate  how  order  was  restored  to  the  confused 
maea  and    a   powerful   government    established. 
After  the  death  of  King  Richard  of  Cornwall,     SmUw.*" 
there  was  a  danger  lest  the  empire  should  come 
into  the  hands  of  Philip  III.  of  France.     The  pope  therefore 
ni^ed  the  electors  to  a  speedy  choice.     On  January  17,  1273, 
Werner  of  Eppenstein,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  made  a  treaty  with 
Duke  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  the  Palsgrave  of  the  Rhine,  which 
was  joined  by  the  bishops  of  Worms  and  Speier,  to  elect  a 
worthy  prince  to  the  German  throne,  and  the  archbishops  of 
Trier  and  Cologne  soon  gave  their  adhesion.     This  led  to  the 
de&nition   of   the  college  of   electors — three   ecclesiastics,    the 
archbishops  of  Mainz,  Cologne,  and  Trier,  and  four  laymen, 
the   Count  Palatine,   the   duke  of    Saxony,   the  margrave   of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  king  of  Bohemia,  if  he  were  a  German. 
A   majority    of    the    electors    now   chose    as    king    Rudolf    of 
Hapsburg,  who  had  large  possessions  in  Switzer-     —  .  ,,  . 
land  and  Alsace,  and  was  one  of  the  richest  nobles     ^i^w 
of  his  time.     He  was  elected  German  king  on 
September  29, 1273,  and  founded  the  German  empire  anew.    He 
was  a  man  of  untiring  energy,  and  soimd  common  sense.     He 
was  invested  at  Aachen  with  the  crown  of  Charles  the  Great. 
He  soon  gained  the  favour  of  the  pope,  who  recognised  him  as 
emperor  and  invited  him  to  be  crowned  at  Rome,  commanding 
Alfonso  of  Castile   to   surrender    his  claims    to  the    empire. 
Rudolf  cared  little  for  Italy,  and  confined  his  attention  to  con- 
solidating his  power  in  Germany.     The   first  adversary  with 
whom  he  had  to  contend  was  Ottokar  of  Bohemia,  who  had  the 
support  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  there  was  considerable 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  Bavarians  to  take  the  aide  of  the 
Genoaos  against  the  Slavs.     Similar  difficulties  were  fonnd  in 
uniting  the  scattered  princes  of  Germany  in  a  common  eflfort. 
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Erentnally,  on  June  24,  1276,  an  imperial  ban  was  pronounced 
against  Ottokar,  and  war  was  declared.     The  decisive  battle 
took  place  on  the  Marchfeld  on  August  26,  1278, 
jjjj™™,™*    one  of  the  most  memorable  conflicta  of  the  Middle 
Agef.      Ottokar  was  defeated  and    Blain.      This 
victory  of  German  over  Slav  was  one  of  the  most  momentous 
events  in  the  history  of  Germany  and  of  the  world,  and  its  con- 
sequences continue  to  tlie  pi-esent  day. 

Rudolf  now  set  himself  to  consolidate  his  power.     Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  which  fell  to  the  Idt  oi  Ottok&t's  youthful  son, 
S^tUamnit      Wenzel  II.,  were  reunited  with  the  empire,  and 
of  Ui«  remained     under     German     government     until 

Empire.  Wenzel    attained  his  majority  in    1281.     About 

the  same  time,  Ruilolf  was  beset  by  domestic  calamities — by  the 
death  of  his  wife,  Anna,  who  is  Haid  to  have  died  of  grief  in 
parting  with  her  daughter  Clementina,  who  was  married  to  Charles 
of  Sicily,  and  by  tlie  drowning  in  the  Rhine  of  his  beloved 
second  son,  Hartmann,  who  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  England.  However,  in  December  1382,  Austria, 
Styria,  GainioU,  and  the  Wendish  March,  having  been  wrested 
from  Ottokar,  wei-e  given  as  fiefs  to  the  emperor's  sons,  Albert 
and  Rudolf,  and  the  power  of  the  house  of  Hapsbiii^  was 
finally  establiaheil.  Rurlolf  then  devoted  himself  to  bringing 
about  internal  peace  and  to  the  knitting  of  ttie  various  parts  of 
the  empire  together.  In  effecting  this,  he  was  perhaps  more 
busied  with  petty  details  than  with  great  enterprises,  and  we 
cannot  here  deal  with  those  minute  occurrences  which  belong 
mainly  to  the  history  of  Germany.  However,  at  Christmas, 
1289,  a  great  festival  was  held  at  Erfurt,  such  as  Germany  had 
not  seen  for  many  a  year.  Thither  came  the  princes  of  north 
Germany,  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  and 
Liiiieburg,  of  Mecklenburg  and  Saxony,  the  margrave  of  Branden- 
burg, the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  and 
countless  others.  Strong  measures  were  taken  in  the  cause 
of  order :  nine-and- twenty  robber  knights  wet«  executed,  and 
a  large  number  of  castles  were  destroyed.  But  there  wa^  a 
darker  side  to  this  brightness.  Albeit  oi  Austria  had  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  A  war  broke  out  between  him  and 
Salzburg,  and  the  weak  Wenzel  II.  of  Bohemia  gave  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  The  question  of  the  succession  caused  the 
ageil  emperor  serious  anxiety.  His  eldest  son,  Rudolf,  died 
suddenly  in  May  1290,  while  Albert  had  few  friends,  and  the 
princes  refused  to  elect  him  king  in  1291.     This  was  the  last 
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blow,  and  the  aged  eoyereign  died  on  July  15.  His  reputation 
has  steadily  increased  ainoe  his  death.  He  cared  little  for 
outward  Hbow,  for  oniBades,  or  for  expeditions  to  Rome ;  but 
by  painful  assiduity  and  conHcientioua  labour,  he  placed  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  upon  a  firm  fouadation,  which  has  preserved 
its  power  and  authority  for  more  than  six  hundred  years. 

Rudolf  had  always  a  great  desire  to  secure  the  succession 
of  the   empire  to  his  house.     But  he  knew  that  Albert  was 
unpopular  with   the   princes   and  could   not  be     71^ 
elected  emperor,  and  so  it  was  not  until  his  two     ImpuUl 
younger  sons  had   been  the  victims  of  an  early     SnooMsioiL 
death  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  his  proper  heir.     And  it 
was  found  after  his  death  tliat,  although  Albert  had  the  imperial 
ensigns  in  the  castle  of  Trif  els  and  the  Count  Palatine  on  his  side, 
yet  the  other  lay  electors  were  working  for  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
while  Mainz  and  Cologne  were  putting  forward 
Adolf  of  Nassau,  in  which  they  were  afterwards     y™  ""^ 
joined  by  Trier.     Adolf  was  elected  German  king 
at  Frankfort  on  May  5,  1292,  a  chivalrous,  cultivated  man,  but 
lord  only  of  a  small  territory  and  unfit  for  the  bui>len  of  empire. 
He  was  consecrated  and  crowned  in  Aachen  on  June  24,  and 
then  set  himself  to  attack  Albert,  who  was  arrayed  against  him. 
The  decisive  battle  did  not  take  place  till  July    2,    1298,  at 
Oollheim  on  the  Donnersberg — the  Thunder  Mountain,  the  Mont 
Tonnerre  of  the  French — on  the  old  Boman  road  between  Kaiser- 
^lautern  and  Worms.     It  was  a  great  cavalry  struggle,  in  which 
personal  bravery  and  energy  went  for  much.     Adolf  did  \m 
bent,  but  be  was  thrown  fitim  his  hoi-se  and  kiUeil.     Hin  paily 
was  entirely  defeate<l,  and  his  cause  lost.     Albert 
was  elected  king  on  Jidy  27,  1298,  ami  crowned     ^^^ 
at    Aachen    by    the    archbishop  of   Cologne   on  ^^' 

August  24.  He  held  a  brilliant  court  at  Nurembeig  in 
November,  and  bis  sous  Rudolf,  Frederick,  and  Leopold  were 
invested  with  the  government  of  the  hereditary  provinces  of 
Austria.  But  he  had  a  powerful  opponent  in  Pope  Boniface 
VIII.,  who  sought  the  assistance  of  Philip  IV.  of  France. 

Hungary  and   Bohemia   now  took   part    in    the    struggle. 
Andrew  III.,  the  last  king  oi  the  Arpad  stock,  die:.!  on  January 
14,  1301,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Robert,     Ths  Ccowiu 
sometimes  called  Carobert,  the  son   of  Charles     otEniiKai7 
Martel,  the  grandson  of  Charles  of  Anjou.      In     and 
Bohemia,  Wenzel  II.  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,     Bohemia. 
Wenzel  III.     On  August  4,  1306,  Wenzel  III.  was  murdered, 
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and  Albert  oeiied  the  vacant  heiitage.  His  son  Rudolf  was 
elected  king,  ina]'r}'iDg  Elizabeth  '  of  Poland,  the  widow  of 
Wenzel  II.  But  he  died  on  July  4,  1307,  and  the  crown  of 
Bohemia  was  claimed  by  Henry  of  Oarinthia,  the  husband  of 
Wenzern  daughter  Ann,  opposed  by  Frederick,  the  brother  of 
Rudolf,  But  the  situation  was  changed  by  a  terrible  event 
which  happened  on  May  1,  130S.  Rudolf,  eldest  son  of  the 
Emperor  Rudolf,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  died  young.  He  left  a 
widow,  Agnes,  daughter  of  Ottukar,  and  a  son,  John,  who  was 
educated  at  the  court  of  Bohemia.  When  John  reached  the  age 
of  fourteen,  Albert  summoned  him  to  his  court  and  brought  him 
up  with  hift  cousins.  But  the  yonth  saw  himself  set  aside  and 
his  cousins  advanced  before  him,  and,  meditating  a  deep  revenge, 
which  was  stimulated  by  the  enemies  of  Albert,  he  at  last 
determined  to  kill  his  uncle.    The  fatal  act  was  committed  at 

the  ford  across  the  Reuss,  close  by  the  cradle  castle 
tJ'JS'  of  the  Hapsbiirgs.     The  crime  caused  a  feeling  of 

horror  throughout  the  world,  which  finds  its  echo 
in  the  verse  of  Dante,  and  John  is  stamped  in  history  with  the 
title  of  "parricide.''  The  monastery  of  KOnigsfeld  was  founded 
at  the  scene  of  the  murder,  and  there  Agnes  passed  the  rest  of 
her  days.     John  became  a  monk,  and  died  in  obscurity. 

Albert   left  behind    him    twenty-one  children,  all   bom  of 
Elizabeth  of  the  Tyrol,  but  he  was  succeeded  by  Henry  VII,  of 

Luxemburg,  from  whom  Dante  expected  the  re- 
SSenibWK  generation  of  Italy.  At  the  close  of  the  year  he 
'  was  elected  at  Frankfort  and  crowned  at  Aachen 
on  January  6,  1309.  Henry  had  already  gained  a  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  brave  and  chivalrous  ruler,  just,  pious,  and  state^n&n- 
like,  highly  cultivated,  speaking  lAtin,  German,  and  excellent 
Frencli,  a  handsome  man  of  moderate  stature,  with  light  brown 
hair  and  a  healthy  complexion.  He  soon  added  Bohemia  to  hie 
dominions,  accepting  the  crown  for  his  son  John.  But  the 
great  task  before  him  was  the  settlement  of  Italy.     Crossing 

the  Mont  Cenis  on  November  I,  I3I0,  he  entered 
S^*^  Turin,  and  was   received   with  acclamation,  and, 

on  November  11,  advanced  to  Asti.  Here  he 
received  the  aged  Matteo  Vjsconli,  the  head  of  the  Ohibellines,  as 
well  as  embassies  from  Verona,  Pisa,  and  even  Rome.  After 
a  month's  stay  at  Asti,  he  proceeded  to  Milan,  which  he  entere<l 
on  December  23.  Ouido  della  Turre  kissed  his  feet,  and  when 
he  i-eceived  the_iron  crown  of  Lombardy  on  January  6,  1311,  it 
seemed  as  if  .party  quarrels  were  at  an  end.     But  disorder  soon 
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broke  out.  Milan  became  the  scene  of  n  civil  war:  disorder 
raged  in  Cremona  and  Brescia.  Easter  Sunday  waa  spent  in 
the  imperial  city  of  Faria,  but  Cremona  was  severely  punished. 
The  leaders  of  the  revolt  threw  themHelveti  at  Henry's  feet,  but 
the  walls  of  the  city  were  destroyed,  and  she  was  deprived  of  all 
her  priyilegea.  This  severity  stimulated  her  ill-feeling  against 
the  king,  and  Padua  and  Vicensa  remained  doubtful  in  their 
allegiance. 

Tuscany  now  awaited  the  peacemaker,  but  King  Robert  of 
Naples,  U)e  bead  of  the  Guelfs,  was  an  active  opponent  of 
the  German  invader.  Henry  hedtated  to  advance 
until  he  had  pacified  the  north  of  Italy,  which  waa  p^JJ 
no  easy  task,  and  Dante  in  vain  urged  him  to 
energetic  action.  Brescia  had  to  be  subdued,  and  to  suffer  the 
fate  of  Cremona.  A  diet  held  at  Favia  in  October  1311  had 
little  effect,  as  Henry  was  master  of  only  a  small  military 
force.  Then,  not  daring  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the 
Tuscan  League,  he  turned  aside  to  Genoa.  Here  he  was  well 
received,  reconciled  the  quarrels  of  the  houses  of  Doria  and 
Spinola,  and  appointed  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola  imperial 
vicar.  He,  however,  suffered  a  severe  blow  by  the  death  of 
his  wife  on  December  13,  1311.  In  February  1312,  he  com- 
mitted himself  and  bis  court  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  sea, 
and,  after  a  stormy  voyage,  reached  the  faithful  imperial 
city  Pisa.  Here  he  pronounced  a  ban  over  the  disobedient 
towns  of  Tuscany — Florence,  Lucca,  Siena,  Farma,  and  Reggio. 
On  April  23,  he  was  able  to  set  out  for  Rome,  and,  on  May  7, 
entered  the  Eternal  City  and  lodged  in  the  Lateran  Falace. 
But  St.  Peter's  and  the  Leonine  City  were  in  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  Much  fighting  took  place  in  the  streets,  and 
Henry  bad  to  content  himself  with  being  crowned  in  the 
Lateran  on  June  29,  1312. 

He  now  made  an  alliance  with  Frederick  of  Sicily,  and 
his  daugbtei-  Beatrice  was  betrothed  to  Frederick's  eldest  son, 
Pedro.  As  the  summer  heats  approached,  his  followers  became 
tired  of  Rome,  and  on  July  20,  he  left  the  city  and  retired 
to  Tivoli,  where  he  remained  till  August,  and  reached  Florence 
Id  September.  He  spent  the  winter  at  Poggibonzi,  and  moved 
to  the  imperial  city  of  Pisa  in  the  spring.  There  he  took 
measures  for  crushing  the  enemies  who  were  gathering  round 
him  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  Bohemia  and  Austria  were 
marshalling  their  hosts  in  the  north :  Frederick  of  Sicily  was 
preparing    his    fleet    in    the    south.     GalleaEzo    Tisconti,   the 
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imperial  vicar,  held  his  own  against  the  Guelfs  in  Lombard]'. 
HeDrya  efforts  were  producing  their  effects,  and  his  triumph 
Qgg— >,  seemed    to  be  at  hand,  when  he  suddenly  died. 

mddMt  As  he  travelled  in    August  from  Pisa  to  Siena, 

DMth.  fever  seized  liim,  and  he  was  carried  in  a  litter 

to  the  little  town  of  Buonconvento  in  the  hills.  He  received 
the  host  from  the  hands  of  Brother  Bernardino,  a  Dominican 
monk  from  Montepulciano,  and  died  on  the  same  day,  August 
ii,  1313,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  It  was  said  that  the  hoet 
was  poisoned,  but  the  heats  of  Italy  are  sufficient  to  account 
for  his  decease.  He  was  buried  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa, 
one  of  the  few  towns  in  Italy  which  was  really  true  to  him. 
His  army  broke  up.  Frederick  of  Sicily  hurried  home  to  protect 
himself  against  Robert  of  Naples.  Henry's  son  John,  who  had 
crossed  the  Alps  to  assist  his  father,  went  to  his  new  kingdom 
of  Bohemia.  The  two  ladies,  Katherine  of  Hapsburg  anil 
Beatrice  of  Luxemburg,  who  had  crossed  the  Alps  to  marry 
theii-  respective  husbands,  Henry  and  Pedro,  had  to  seek  other 
alliHDceR,  Beatrice  being  manied  to  Charlett  Robert  of  Hungary, 
and  Katlierine  to  Charles  of  Calabria,  the  heir  of  King  Robert, 
while  Robert  was  now  made  by  the  pope  vicar  over  uie  whtde 
of  Italy,  including  Genoa.  Italy  fell  back  into  the  confusion 
and  disorder  which  excited  the  scorn  and  in<ltgnation  of  Dante. 

But  who  was  to  fluccee<l  to  the  imperial  crown  t     Five  kous  of 

Albert  of  Austria  were  xtill  alive,  the  most  prominent  of  whom 

were  Frederick  the  Beautiful  and  the  chivalrous 

mMUm.'        Leopold.     The  archbishops   of  Trier  and   Mainz 

woidil  liftve  prefeiTe<l   John   of  Luxemburg,  but 

he  was  too  young  an<l  inexperienceil,  so  their  eyes  were  turned 

to  the  houHe  of  Wittelsbach,  which  was  represented  by   Louis 

of  Bavaria.     The  result  was  a  double  election.     Louis  was  chosen 

by  four  electors  and  crowned  at  Aachen,  Frederick  by  three 

and  crowned  at  Bonn.     The  aword  had  to  decide  between  them. 

The  civil  war  continued   for  eight  weary  years,  and  was  not 

concluded  till  the  battle  of  Miihldorf,  on  September  28,  1322, 

when    victory   fell   to    the    house    of    Wittelsbach.     John    of 

Luxemburg  remained  in  possession  of  Bohemia. 

To  this  time  belongs  the  rise  of  the  Swiss  confederacy,  as, 
when    kings   are  fighting  against  each  other,  the  peoide  get 
71^  theii'   own.      After    the   death   of   the   I^pepir 

Bwiw  Con-      Rudolf,   the  three   Forest  Cantons,  as  tfaey   are 
fadwaoT.        called,  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden,  formed 
a  confederacy   in    August    1291,    which   is  the  kernel   of   the 
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modem  Switzerlaml.  It  iw  obvious  from  the  events  which  we 
have  dencribed  that  the  Hapsburga  were  not  in  a  position  to 
assert  their  sovereignty  over  this  countrj',  and  the  Luxemburg 
emperor  confii-med  tlieir  liberties.  After  Henry's  death,  the 
Swiss  supported  the  Biivarian  cause,  and  the  battle 
of  Morgarten,  fought  on  November  15,  1315,  ^S^rtLn 
was  a  defeat  for  Austria.     The  league  was  con-  ^6"« 

finned  on  December  of  the  same  year,  and  Frederick,  hard 
pressed  by  Louis,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  Swiss  indepen- 
dence, wliich  was  also  fully  recognised  by  Louis.  The  battle 
of  Muhldorf,  and  the  captivity  of  Frederick  which  followed  it, 
did  not  decide  the  struggle  between  Hapsburg  and  Wittelsbach, 
because  Duke  Leopold,  Frederick's  brother,  still  thirsted  for 
revenge.  He  was  assisted  by  Pope  John  XXII.,  an  ugly  little 
man  of  low  birth,  who  had  succeeded  Clement  V.  in  1316, 
and  now  reigned  at  Avignon.  The  pope  was  stimulated  to 
attack  Louis  by  the  influence  of  the  French  king,  Charles  IV., 
who  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  imperial  crown  for  himself,  and 
had  strengthened  his  position  by  marrying  Maiia,  of  the  house 
of  Lmceraburg.  In  October  1323,  John  ordered  Louis  to  lay 
down  the  imperial  crown  within  three  months,  and  when  he 
refused  he  was  deposed  and  excommunicated.  Louis  was 
driven  to  negotiate  with  the  king  of  France  and  with  Fredeiick, 
whom  he  released  from  prison.  But  the  claims  of  Hapsburg 
suffered  a  terrible  loss  by  the  death  of  Leopold  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  on  February  28,  1326,  followed  by  the  decease  of  his 
brother  Henry,  just  a  year  later.  Tliis  reduced  Frederick  to  insig- 
nificance, and  he  retired  from  the  field  of  history,  sufficiently  occu- 
pied with  the  management  of  his  own  territories,  where  a 
civil  war  was  raging.     He  died  on  January  28,  1330. 

Louis  now  prepared  to  march  to  Rome,  which  he  reached 
at  the  beginning  of  1328,  and  was  crowned  in  St.  Peter's  on 
January  17,  by  the  will  of  the  Roman  people,  in     toxdM  of 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  pontiff  at  Avignon.     BanrU 
Louis   issued   from   the   capital  an  imperial  ban     Crowned, 
against  "  Jacob  of  Cahora,  falsely  called  Pope  John  XXII.,"  on 
the  grounds  of  simony,  heresy,  and  high  ta-eason.     He  ordered 
that  in  future  the  pope  should  always  reside  in 
Rome.     A  new  pope  was  elected,  who  bore  the     p^^ 
name    of    Nicholas   T.      Louis   was  temporarily 
weakened    by  the  desertion  of  Castruccio  Castrocani,  who  had 
beep  his  active  supporter,  the^>most  ^wei-ful  despotic  prince 
since    Ezzetino,   but    he   died  ^in    September,   and    Louis    was 
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relieved.  Yet,  when  he  retumei]  to  Germany  id  the  following 
year,  he  had  gained  nothing  by  his  expedition.  Even  Pope 
Nicholiis  was  forcai  to  resign  his  power  to  John  XXII.,  and 
wHH  kept  in  confinement  at  Avignon  until  hia  death.  John  oi 
Bohemia  pursued  a  wild  adventurous  career,  fighting  sometimes 
against  Arabs,  sometimes  against  the  heathen  in  Prussia,  some- 
times on  the  Rhine;  but  at  length,  in  1330,  he  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Albert  and  Otto,  the  two  surviving  sons  of 
Albert,  son  of  Rudolf.  Then  he  went  to  Italy,  where  the 
memory  of  his  father  was  still  vivid,  and  had  considerable 
succeKfl,  being  acknowledged  even  by  Milan.  But  he  was 
recalled  to  Germany,  and  left  his  youthful  son  CharleE,  after- 
wards the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  in  his  place.  Louis  was  not 
strong  enough  to  undertake  a  new  expedition  to  oppose  him, 
and  the  two  now  made  a  kind  of  friendship,  but  John's 
designs  on  Italy  had  no  permanent  result.  We  cannot  follow 
in  detail  the  troubles  which  distracted  Germany  for  the  next 
fifteen  years.  Louis  pursued  a  policy  of  family  aggrandisement. 
He  himself  obtained  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friesland  by 
marriage.  He  made  his  eldest  son,  Louis,  margrave  and 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  married  him  to  Hargaret  Maultasch 
(i.e.  Pouch  Mouth,  for  she  had  the  underhanging  lips  which 
have  remained  ever  since  the  hereditary  mark  of  the  Hapsburgs), 
heiress  of  the  Tyrol,  annulling  for  this  purpose  her  earlier 
marriage  to  John  Henry  of  Moravia,  son  of  John  of  Bohemia. 
He  made  a  short-lived  alliance  with  Edward  III.  of  England 
against  France.  And  in  the  famous  decrees  of  Rhense  (1338) 
be  was  joined  by  the  electors  in  repudiating  the  claim  of  the 
papacy  to  meddle  in  the  choice  of  German  kings.  Yet  he 
alienated  Luxemburgs  and  Hapsburgs  alike  by  bis  land-huDger, 

and  in  1346  he  was  deposed  by  Pope  Clement  VI., 
c^ESttU  *°'*   Charles   of   Luxemburg,   son   of  John,    was 

elected  in  his  place.  John,  who  was  now  blind, 
took  sides  with  Philip  of  France,  and  wet  with  his  death  at 
Crecy.  Charles  was  crowned  at  Bonn  on  November  28,  1346, 
but  his  success  seemed  very  doubtful.  Louis,  however,  died  by 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy  on  October  11,  1347.  His  life  was  one 
long  struggle,  beginning  and  ending  in  war.  He  did  not  succeed 
in  any  of  his  enterprises,  but  bis  reign  gave  prosperity  and 
economiciil  advance  to  1 ' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

FR4NCE,   A.D.   135^-1380 -ENGLAND,   A.D.   1377-1508— THE 
IBERIAN   PENINSULA. 

Wb  have  already  related  the  history  of  England  down  to  the 
death  ot  Edward  ITT.  We  must  now  give  Bome  account  of  the 
history  of  France  down  to  the  saiae  period. 
Philip  VI.  died  on  August  22,  1350,  and  was  sue  J^*"* 
ceeded  by  hia  son  John,  a  brave  and  chivalrous 
prince,  but  devoid  of  statesmanlike  qualities.  While  his  country 
was  suffering  from  the  defeat  of  Crecy  and  the  loss  of  Calais, 
his  mind  was  set  on  the  pleasures  of  a  splendid  coiu't.  He  took 
John  of  Bohemia  as  his  model.  Almost  the  first  act  of  bis  reign 
was  to  make  the  count  of  Eu  and  Guines  constable  of  France. 
To  obtain  the  assistance  of  Spain,  he  married  Blanche  of 
Bourbon  to  the  young  king,  Peter  the  Cruel  of  Castile,  and  his 
own  daughter  Joanna  to  Charles  of  Navarre.  He  made  his 
favourite,  Charles  d'Espagne,  constable  of  France.  When  the 
renewal  of  the  war  in  1365  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  get 
supplies,  he  summoned  the  States-General  to  Paris,  which  only 
produced  confusion  and  discontent  in  the  kingdom.  Hit;  hasty 
and  tyrannical  temper  estranged  the  affections  of  his  subjects, 
and  nearly  produced  a  condition  of  civil  war.  The  battle  of 
Poitiers,  called  by  the  French  the  battle  of  Maupertuis,  followed 
on  September  19, 1356.  Attempts  were  made  in  France  to  curb 
the  authority  of  the  crown,  as  had  already  been  done  in  England. 
The  leaders  of  the  movement  were  Bobei-t  Lecoq,  bishop  of 
lAon,  and  Stephen  Marcel,  provost  of  the  Paris  merchants.  A 
kind  of  Parliament  of  800  members  met  in  Pai-is,  and  passed 
ordinances  similar  to  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  which  pointed 
to  the  establishment  of  parliamentary  government.  These 
reforms  were  accepted  by  the  Dauphin  as  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  money,  but  the  whole  country  was  in  disorder,  and 
civil  war  raged  from  the  noithern  coast  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Marcel  joined  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  marched  on  Paris, 
and  what  is  called  the  Jacquerie  broke  out — a  name  derived 
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from  Jaoqiieti  Bonhomme,  the  URiial  appellation  of  the  French 
peasaot.     It  was  a  foretaete  cS  the  Revolution  of  four  centuries 

later.     The  Dauphin  took  refuge  in  Compifegae, 
Jaoqnerla       ^^^  ^^  collected  his  forcea  and  managed  to  sup. 

press  the  revolt.  Provost  Marcel  and  his  friend 
Jean  Mailtart  were  killed,  the  bishop  of  Laon  fled  to  S&vaxre, 
and,  on  August  3,  1351,  Charles  the  Dauphin  entered  Paris  in 
triumph.     The  peace  of  Bretigny  followed  in  May  1360. 

King  John  now  returned  from  his  imprisonment  in  England, 
but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  freedom.  At  the  beginning  of 
1364,  he  returned  to  London  voluntarily,  bis  son  Louis,  a 
hostage  for  the  unpaid  ransom,  having  escaped  from  Calais; 
and  he  died  there  on  April  8.  John  was  one  of  the  least 
satisfactory  of  the  French  kings.  The  easiness  of  his  character 
won  him  the  title  of  the  Good,  but  he  worked  great  misery  for 
his  country.  JuKt  before  his  decease,  the  death  of  Fhilip  ctf 
Burgundy,  a  descendant  of  Hugh  Capet,  gave  this  rich  county 
to  the  crown  of  France ;  but,  instead  of  keeping  it  for  himself, 
he  gave  it  aa  an  appanage  to  bis  son  Philip,  whom  be  created 
the  first  peer  of  France — an  act  which  produced  disastrous 
connaquences. 

His  successor,  Charles  V.,  who  received  and  deserved  the  title 
of  the  Wise,  had  a  weak   body  and  feeble  health.     He  was 

fortunately  able  to  commit  the  conduct  of  his  war- 
C^leatiM     jjjjg  operations  to  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  one  of 

the  heroes  of  French  history.  By  his  efforts, 
France  was  cleansed  from  some  of  tlie  mercenary  troops,  who, 
under  the  name  of  companies,  devastated  the  pi-ovinces.     His 

coronation    at    Beims    on    May    16,    1364,   waa 
d^mf^     brightened  by  the  news  that  du  Guesclin,  with 

the  help  of  Marshal  Boucicault,  had  defeated 
Charles  of  Navarre  at  Cocherel,  not  far  from  Evreui,  Charles 
having  defended  hia  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  by  arms. 
In  Brittany,  however,  in  the  same  year,  the  English  party  won 
the  battle  oi  Auray.  Charles  avoided  his  father's  errors,  by  the 
practice  of  economy,  the  establishment  of  a  trustworthy  coinage, 
and  the  reform  of  the  bureaucracy.  Although  he  kept  ^e 
towns  in  order,  he  was  accessible  to  all  and  fostered  a  national 

In  1369,  the  war  broke  out  again.  The  Black  Prince,  being 
in  want  of  money,  imposed  a  hearth  tax,  called  Fouage,  in 
Aquitaine,  which  was  resisted  by  the  nobles,  wlio  complained  to 
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the  king  in  Paris,  He  ivaerved  his  decision  until  Henry  of 
Traiitamare  had,  with  tlie  help  of  du  Oueaclin,  defeated  his 
brother,  Peter  the  Cruet,  put  him  to  death,  und  Hscended  the 
throne  of  Caatiie.  Charlen  then  summoned  the  Black  Prince 
to  hia  court,  and  received  as  a  reply  that  he  would  come,  but  with 
his  helmet  on  his  bead  and  60,000  men  in  his  train.  Charles 
summoned  the  States-General  toParis  to  insure  the  support  of  his 
people,  and  among  them  were  representatives  of  the  towna,  so 
that  it  had  the  character  of  a  Parliament.  The  national  spirit 
was  aroused,  and  he  strengthened  his  house  by  the  marriage  of 
his  brother,  Philip  of  Burgundy,  to  the  heiress  of  Flanders.  The 
Black  Pi'ince  had  now  to  withdraw  fi-om  the  war  in  consequence 
of  bad  health,  and,  distrest^ed  hy  the  death  of  his  eldest  sou  at 
the  age  of  six,  he  left  Bordeaux,  never  to  return. 
The  star  of  English  victory  sank.  The  English  ^*^ 
fleet  was  beaten  by  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  La 
Kochelle  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Charles  V,  By  the 
summer  of  1374,  the  English  possessions  in  France  were  confined 
to  Calais,  Bayonne,  Bordeaux,  and  some  castles  on  the  Dordogne. 
But  Charles  did  not  succeed  in  driving  the  English  from  Fi-ance 
as  he  had  hoped.  On  July  13,  1380,  du  Gueeclin  died  at  the 
siege  of  the  castle  of  Kandon,  and  on  September  10  Charles  died 
himself,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  son, 
a  child  of  twelve. 

The  reign  of  Charles  Y.  was  a  time  of  peace  between  two 
periods  of  unrest.  Though  he  never  put  on  armour  or  be- 
strode a  warhorse,  he  was  served  by  distinguished  generals, 
who  held  their  own  against  the  English.  He  was  supported 
by  the  French  and  the  Scotch,  and  hod  friendly  relations  with 
Castile  and  the  empire,  so  that  he  was  able  to  hold  in  check 
his  evil-minded  brother-in-law.  King  Charles  of  Navarre.  He 
left  behind  him  an  honourable  name  in  the  history  of  his 
country. 

ENGLAND,   A.D.   I:i77-I509. 
At  the  death  of  Edward  III.,  John  of  Ghent,  commonly  called 
Jolin  of  Gaunt,  the  bi-otlier  of  the  Black  Prince,  was  the  most 
powerful    man    in    the   kingdom,   having    gained      ,  .     j 
this  position  by  the  weakness  of  his  aged  father      q^,^ 
and  the  ill-health  of  his  brother.     He  was  duke  of 
Lancaster  and  Leicester,  and  was  head  of  the  national  party, 
which  was  attempting  to  break  the  yoke  of  the  papacy,  which 
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hail  b«conie  more  oppressive  since  the  removal  of  the  papal  see 
to  AvigQon.  He  was  assisted  by  John  Wycliffe,  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  a  man  of  deep  learning,  equally  skilled  in 
tcholaatic  philosophy  and  canon  law,  who  set  himself  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  Roman  church,  and  especially  a^inst  the 
__.  _  occupation    of    English    church    pi«ferments    by 

'^""'  foreign  priests,  the  exactions  of  the  papal  Curia, 
and  the  abuses  of  non-residence.  The  beggar  orders,  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans,  were  enthiiajastic  supporters  of  the  pope.  At 
an  early  stage  in  hia  career,  Wycliffe  proposed  that  the  papal 
tribute,  which  was  much  needed  at  home,  should  be  withheld, 
and  was  supported  by  John  of  Gaunt,  so  that  the  fulmioation  of 
Rome  againsthim  bad  but  little  effect.  Wycliffe  became  more  cour- 
ageous. Barefooted,  clad  in  a  rough  robe  of  serge,  he  walked  from 
village  to  village,  attacking  the  demoralisation  of  the  church 
and  the  clergy  and  ui-ging  the  necessity  of  root  and  branch  reform 
in  head  and  memliers.  He  also  ti-anslated  the  Bible  from  the 
Latin  Yulgate  into  the  English  language,  although  the  Curia 
declared  that  it  was  casting  pearls  before  swine.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  descnbe  the  existing  system  as  the  reign  of  Antichrist 
and  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  and  to  denounce  the  worship  of 
saints,  purgatoi'y,  masses  for  the  dead,  indulgence,  confession, 
and  tran substantiation.  This  preaching,  however,  produced  an 
unexpected  I'esult  in  the  Feasants'  Revolt  in  1381, 

When  Richard  II.  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1377,  there 
was  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  power  of  John  of  Qaunt,  and 
he  and  his  brothers  Wei*  excluded  from  the  loyal  council. 
England  was  exposed  to  attacks  fi'om  the  French  on  the 
south  coast  and  fi'om  Scotland  on  the  north,  and  the  subsidy 
which  was  laised  tor  tlie  war  was  place<l  under  the  control 
of  two  London  citizens.  The  following  year  (1378)  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  Great  Schism  which  divided  the  papacy  into  two 
parts,  Urban  VI.  being  acknowledged  by  England  and  Germany, 
Clement  VII.  by  Fi*ance,  Spain,  Scotlan<l,  and  Sicily. 

The   revolt  of  'the    peasants    in    1381    was  due  to   various 
Kinses,  bnt  was  connected  with  a  similar  movement  in  Prance, 
Tha  the  knowledge  of  which  whs  brought  to  England 

Feaaauta'        by  the  return  of  the  English  mei-cenaries  from 
Revolt.  that  country.      Some   of  the   wandering  priests 

of  the  Wyctiffite  party,  luiown  as  Lollards,  a  name  of  uncer- 
tain derivation,  had  been  pi-caching  the  equality  of  man  and 
giving    currency    to    the    saying,   "  When    Adam    delved    and 
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Eve  Bpaa,  whei-u  wa«  then  the  gentleman?"  This  aspiration 
after  equality  was  intensifie<l  by  the  hatred  of  the  peasants 
to  the  compulsory  Kervice  of  villeinage  anil  the  oppretuive 
exaction  of  a  poll  tax  intended  to  bring  the  lower  clauses 
uniler  contribution.  The  leaders  of  the  peasants  were  Wat 
Tyler,  Jack  Strav,  and  a  pnest  named  John  Ball.  Their 
demands  were  the  abolition  of  villein  tenure,  which  provided 
that  the  occupation  of  land  should  be  paid  for  by  compulsory 
tiibour  instead  of  by  a  money  rent. 

The  rising  broke  out  first  in  Kent  and  Essex,  and  the  in- 
surgents soon  numbered  100,000.  An  in  tlie  Jacquerie  of 
France,  the  peaeontf;  destroyed  country  houses,  killed  the  game, 
burnt  title-deeds,  and  murdered  many  people.  In  London 
they  broke  open  the  prisons,  burnt  the  Savoy  Palace  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  seized  the  Tower,  and  murdereil  Simon  Sudbury, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  boy  king,  Richard,  rode  out 
to  meet  the  insurgents,  and  tried  to  pacify  them ;  but  John 
Walworth,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  indignant  at  the  impertinent 
behaviour  of  Wat  Tyler,  stalibed  him  with  his  dagger  and 
killed  him.  Richard  then  said,  "What  do  you  want,  my 
people!  Tyler  was  a  traitor;  I  will  be  your  leader."  H^ 
then  rode  on,  followed  by  the  crowd,  and  the  rising  was 
suppressed.  This  rising  natumlly  strengthened  the  desire 
of  the  government  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  made 
it  less  inclined  to  liberalism.  It  also  discredited  the  principles 
of  the  Lollards  and  postponed  the  Reformation  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  Villeinage  died  out  in  course  of  time,  but  this 
was  maioly  due  to  causes  which  were  independent  of  the 
rising. 

The   revolt   was    put  down    with  great  seveiity.     In   Kent 
and    the   eastern    counties,  the  leaders  wei'e  executed,  and  it 
is  said  that  1500  men   were  executed   by   the   Chief  Justice 
Tresilian  at  St.  Albans.     John  of  Gaunt  lost  his  enthusiasm 
for  democracy  and  reformation.     The  feeling  turned  against 
Wycliffe,  who  was  forbidden  to  teach  at  Orfoi-d,  but  was  allowed 
to  retain  his  rectory  at  Lutterworth  till  his  death  in  December 
31,  1384.      At  the  same  time,  Wycliffe's  faction  spread  after 
his  death,  and  Lollards  weie  persecuted  as  late 
as  the  sixteenth  centiu'y,  while,  in  spite  of  the     i^uwi^ 
opposition  of  the  church,  Wyclitfe's  Bible  continued 
to  be  read.     The  Lollards,  tike  the  ProteHtants,  looked  upon 
the   Bible  as   the  foundation    of  faith   and   morals,  but  they 
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aimi  lind  ii  political  chamctei-,  and  were  generally  opposed 
to  the  govemmeiit  and  priocipleH  of  authority.  Lollard  doctrines 
would  have  spread  more  widely  i[  printing  had  allowed  their 
wider  dissemination,  and  if  their  political  associations  had  not 
ren<lered  them  unpopular. 

The  first  yeai-a  of  Richard's  reign  were  spent  in  endeavoui-iug 

to   get  lid  of   the   overweening  authority  of   John  of   Gaunt. 

Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Hull,  wati 

Bt"hBM  TT      made  chancellor;  of  the  king's  uncles,  Edmund,  earl 

auniuM  th«    of  Cambridge,  was  made  duke  of  York,  and  Thomab 

OovBrn-  of  Woodstodi  duke  of  Gloucester,  while  Robert  de 

ment.  Vere.  earl  of  Oxford,  was  made  duke  of  Ireland. 

In  1386,  John  of  Gaunt  went  to  Spain  to  claim  the  throne  at 

CitHtile  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Peter  the 

Cruel.     But  all  these  measures  had  little  effect.     Richard  was 

discredit^  by  tliB  fitilure  of  his  expedition  against  Scotland,  and, 

in  1386  his  chancellor,  Xichael  de  la  Pole,  was  deposed.     He 

was  impeached  for  the  misitppropriation  of  public  money  and  for 

enriching  himself  by  giunts  from  the  crown.     He  was  acquitted 

of  the  first  charge,  found  guilty  of  the  second,  deprived  of  his 

status,  and  impi-isoned. 

Parliament  became  convinced  that  Richard  was  a  weak  king 
who  fell  under  the  influence  of  favourites,  so  that  a  COTn- 
miiwion  of  i-egency  was  appointed  for  one  year  to  govern  the 
country  and  to  reform  abuses.  Richard  resented  this,  and 
obtained  an  opinion  from  the  jiidge.s  that  the  action  was 
illegiil.  The  result  was  civil  war.  Five  "Lords  AppeU 
lant " — the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  earls  oS 
™™2J  Arundel,  Waiwick,  Derby,  and  Nottingham— took 
up  ai-nis  against  the  Kuppoi-ters  of  the  king,  and 
defeated  them  in  1387  at  Radcot  Bridge.  In  the  following  yew 
a  Parliament,  which  is  known  in  English  liistory  as  the 
"  Wonderful  or  Merciless  Parliament,"  jwssed  what  was  called  an 
act  of  "  appeal,"  accusing  the  king's  friends  of  subverting  the  con- 
stitution, so  that  those  who  could  not  save  tliemselves  by  flight 
were  execnte<l  or  banJslieiL  However,  in  May  1389,  Richard, 
who  was  now  twenty-two  yeai-s  of  age,  suddenly  declared  to  the 
council  that  he  intended  to  take  the  government  into  his  own 
hands.  He  dismissed  Gloucester,  and  gave  the  great  si^l  to 
William  of  Wykeham,  and  the  comman<l  of  the  fleet  to  bis  own 
half-brother,  the  earl  of  Huntingdon. 

For  eight  years   (1389-1397)    Richard   governed   well.      In 
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1394,  he  made  an  expedition  to  Ii-elau<l,  and  succeeded  in  settling 
the  country  and  I'eceiving  homage  from  the  chiefs,  white  he 
left  behind    him   his  cousin,  Roger  Mortimer,  as  lord  deputy. 
In  1396,  he  made  a  truce  with  France  for  twentj'-     „,  ^  _n 
five  yews,  and,  as  his  first  wife,  Anne  of  Bohemia,     jj^i^n^ 
had  died  two  yearo  befoi'e,  married  Isabella  of 
France.     However,  in  1397,  his  government  underwent  a  change. 
He  became  convinced  that  tiloucester  was  plotting  against  him, 
and  took  strong  measures  against  him  and  hia  adherents.     He 
banished  Thomas  Arundel,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  exe- 
cuted the  earl  of  Arundel,  mui-dered  Gloucester,  and  banished 
the  eail   of   Warwick.     The   two  remaining   Lords  Appellant, 
Derby  and  Nottingham,  supported    the  king,  and  were  made 
dukes  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk. 

A  Fai-liament  was  held  at  Shrewsbury  in  1398,  which  annulled 
the  proceetlings  of  the  "  Wonderful  Failiament,"  delegated  its 
power  to  a  committee  of  eighteen,  all  friends  of  the  king,  who 
were  to  act  as  a  Parliament  for  the  future,  and  gave  the  king 
the  customs  of  the  country  as  a  revenue  for  life.  A  quaiTel 
now  took  place  between  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
duke  of  Hereford,  and  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  2|^^^ 
Norfolk.  The  king  intervened,  an<l  they  were 
both  banished  from  the  kingdom,  Hereford  for  six  years  and 
Norfolk  for  life.  Norfolk  went  to  theiHoly  Land,  and  died  at 
Venice  on  bis  return,  where  his  monument  still  exists.  In  this 
year,  Roger  Mortimer,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  die<l,  leaving  a 
son,  Edmund  Mortimer.  Roger  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
thi-one,  being  the  son  of  Fbilippa,  daughter  of  Lionel,  duke  of 
CUrence,  the  second  son  of  Edward  III. ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Henry  of  Hereford  was  the  son  of  John  of  Ciaunt,  the  third  son. 
In  1399,  Ricluird,  being  in  need  of  money,  levieil  forced  lonnn 
from  seventeen  comities,  and  on  the  ileatli  of  John  of  Gaunt 
took  possession  of  his  estates.  Tliis  was  resented  by  Hereford, 
who,  during  the  absence  of  Richaitl  in  Iivland,  lande<l  in  England 
and  claimed  hi»  father's  pi-operty.  The  feeling  of  the  country 
WHS  obviously  in  favoin-  of  Henry,  unil  Kichaiil  was  com[>elleil  to 
nlxlicate,  Parliament  uecepting  his  i-esignation.  Henry  had  no 
claim  against  Edmund  Mnitimer,  but  Parliament  electcil  him, 
and  that  gave  him  a  right  to  the  throne.  Kichard  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower, 

Henry  IV.,  who  i-eigned  for  fouiteen  years  (1399-1413),  was 
a  commonplace  king,  whose  success  was  due  rather  to  mediocrity 

L.._ Google 
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than  to  f^nius.  He  wax  aD  orthodox  and  honest  C&tholic,  and 
had   been  a  crusader  in  Lithuania,  and  waH  olwajH  prepared 

_        ^       to  undertake  a  crusade.     He  had  no  sympathy 

^^^  '  with  Lollardry,  and  was  generally  averse  to  new 
ideaH.  He  won  popular  favour  by  hie  chivalroua  and  energetic 
character,  and  took  a  middle  line  between  the  despotism 
of  Richard  and  the  vindictiveneas  of  Gloucester.  But  he  never 
surmounted  the  fundamental  falseneBS  of  his  title  to  the  throne. 
His  last  years  were  darkened  by  ill-health  and  by  remorse  for 
post  miudeeds.  He,  however,  succeeded  in  founding  a  powerful 
dynasty,  supported  by  inSuential  alliances,  and  he  has  left 
behind  him  a  fairly  honourable  name.  His  moderation  led  him 
to  respect  the  constitution,  which  at  his  death  was  stronger  than 
he  found  it. 

The  reign  of  Henry  IV.  may  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
During  the  first  nine  yea rH  of  it  (1399-1408),  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  enforce  hia  authority  and  to  assert  the  principles  of 
strong  government;  during  the  last  four,  the  struggles  of  the 
earlier  period  quieted  down,  and  he  reigned  in  a  constitutional 
manner.  His  first  pi'ocedure  was  to  revoke  the  acts  passed  by 
the  Farliament  of  Shi-ewsbury  and  to  degrade  the  dukes  who 
wei-e  friendly  to  Richard.  They  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their 
number,  and  the  consequence  was  that  Richard 

Btflurd  "*"  taken  to  Pomfret  Castle,  where  he  died  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  Henry  had  now  to  establish 
his  authority  over  Scotland  and  Wales.  He  crossed  the  Scottish 
border,  to  compel  King  Robert  III.  to  pay  him  the  homage 
which  he  had  refused,  but  he  was  obliged  to  return  without 
effecting  his  purpose.  Wales  was  at  this  time  under  the 
influence  of  Owen  Olendower,  a  powerful  leader,  to  whom  the 
people  attributed  magic  powers.  The  Englinh  border  nobles, 
LonI  Grey  de  Ruthyn  and  Mortimer,  fought  against  him,  anil 
by  the  intervention  of  Henry  he  was  compelled  to  submit  and 
his  estatos  were  confiscated.  In  this  year  Manuel  Faleologns, 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  vimtod  Englaml  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  assistance  against  the  Turks.  He  failed  in  this 
object,  but  the  danger  was  for  the  time  avei-ted  and  Constanti- 
nople did  not  fall  till  more  than  fifty  years  afterwards. 

In  1401,  (Jlendower  still  continued  his  resistance,  and 
a.ssumed  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales.  Henry  marched  against 
him,  but  without  success,  and  his  two  opponents.  Grey  de 
Ruthyn    and    Mortimer,  were  captuired  by  Glendower  at    the 
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same  time.     The  Scots  invaded  the  English  boi'der,  but,  in  the 
battle  of  Homildon  Hill,  the  great  border  family  of  the  Fercies 
defeated  the  Scotch  leader  Douglas,  and  took  him    Bi^tUe  o( 
prisoner,  as  well  ao  Murdoch,  heir  of  the  earl  of    Homildon 
Albany,  who  was  brother  of  Robei-t  III.     This    HUl. 
victory  did  not  contribute  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.     The 
Perciee,  represented  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  his  son  Hot- 
spur, and  the  earl  of  Worcester,  the  brother  of  Northumberland, 
made  common  cause  with  Glendower.     Their  quarrels  with  the 
king  were  mainly  pergonal,  but  showed  the  little  authority  pos- 
aesaed  by  Henry  over  the  great  nobles  of  the  kingdom.     The 
rising  was  cru^ed    in    the   battle  of    Shrewsbury,  fought  on 
July    21,    1403,   and    immortalised    by   Shakespeare,  in   which 
the  Fercies  were  defeated  by  the  king  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Henry  V.     Hotspur    fj!~l.t„„ 
was    killed,    Douglas    was    taken    prisoner,    and 
Worcester  was  captured  and  beheaded,  Northumberland  making 
his  submission.     Reluctance  to  submit  to  Kenry  and  to  acknow- 
ledge his  title  to  the  crown  continued  for  tour  years  longer. 

Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  King  Charles  VI.  of 
France,  who  was  insane,  supported  the  claims  of  Mortimer, 
and  married  his  mother.  Queen  Isabella,  to  his  son.  He  also 
tmpported  Owen  Glendower,  who  was  recognised  as  prince  of 
Wales  by  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  In  1405,  Mowbray,  son  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  died  at  Venice,  Scrope,  the 
archbishop  of  York,  and  the  old  earl  of  Northumberland,  con- 
spired in  favour  of  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  who  was  the  right- 
ful heir  to  the  throne.  At  the  same  time,  Glendower,  with  the 
help  of  the  French,  captnred  the  castle  of  Carmarthen.  But 
fortune  favoured  the  house  of  Lancaster.  The  rebellion  in 
the  north  was  put  down  by  Henry ;  Mowbray  Fnthar 
and  Scrope  were  executed,  and  Northumberland  opporittoii 
fled  to  Scotland.  Robert  III.  of  Scotland  died  pntdown. 
on  April  4,  1406;  his  heir,  James,  was  a  prisoner  in  Elng- 
land.  Louis  of  Orleans  was  kille<l  in  the  streets  of  Paris  on 
November  23,  1407,  and  France  tell  under  the  power  of  John 
the  Fearless  of  Burgtimly,  an  ally  of  England;  and  when 
the  ogeil  Percy,  with  the  help  of  Thomas  Percy,  again  rai.se<l 
the  banner  of  insuirection,  he  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Bramham,  on  February  19,  1408,  and  risings  against  Henry 
were  nt  an  end.  The  power  of  Glendower  was  restricted  to 
»  amali  district  in  Wales. 
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Heiiry  liad,  at  last,  undisputed  possession  of  royal  power, 
and  obtained  the  position  of  a  sovereign,  which  he  owed  to  his 

mteoA-         alliance  with  tbe  church  and  with  the  House  of 

tlon  of  Ui«      Commons.     Hence  he  persecuted  the  Lollardu  and 

I^Uardi.         gave    his   uoiiaent  to  an  act  for  the  binding  of 

heretics,  by  which  teaching  and  preaching  witliout  a  licence 

ti^om  the  bishop  were  forbidden,  and  relapsed  heretics  were  handed 

over  from  the  bishop's  court  to  the  sheriff  and 

^^J'"'  ^  burned.  He  also  allowed  Parliament  to  have 
control  over  the  proper  auditing  of  accounts,  he 
regulated  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire  bo  as  to  prevent  the 
sheriff  from  giving  false  returns,  and  he  conceded  to  the  Gommoni> 
the  right  of  originating  money  bills.  After  four  years  of  peaceful 
reign,  interrupted  only  by  two  expeditions  against  France,  Henry 
di^  on  March  20,  1413,  at  the  age  of  foi-ty-seven. 

Hi«   KucccKsor,  Henry   V.,  who  reigned  for   the  next  nine 

years  (1413-1423),  was  a  typical  medieval  hero.     His  youth  had 

been  wild  and  stormy,  but  as  king  he  was  pure 

Hemy  V.  ^^^  upright.  He  was  a  great  warrior,  possessed 
by  the  crusading  spirit,  and  he  bitterly  persecuted  the  Lollards, 
whom  he  hated  and  despised.  He  was  nut  disturbeil,  like  his 
father,  by  any  doubts  ns  to  tlie  validity  of  his  title  to  the  throne. 
He  took  up  the  position  of  the  leader  of  the  nation,  supported 
by  the  Parliament.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of  action.  On 
his  accession,  he  made  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
chancellor  in  the  place  of  Archbishop  Arundel ;  he  released  the 
earl  of  March,  and  other  political  prisoners ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  condemned  Sir  John  Oldcastle  for  heresy,  and  drove 
the  Lollards  to  make  plans  for  the  subversion  of  the  government. 
In  1415,  he  renewed  the  war  with  France,  which  was  thoroughly 
unjust,  but  was  [lopular  with  all  classes  in  England — with  the 
clergy,  the  nobles,  anil  the  people.  Henry  was  undoubtedly 
leil  to  undertake  the  war  by  his  desire  for  military  glory  and 
by  the  wejikness  of  Fnince,  which  fceined  to  lie  like  a  victim 
at  hiN  feet. 

Afti'i'  putting  down  the  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridgi-,  Lord  Serope  of  Mnsham,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey  to 
place  the  ciirl  of  March  on  the  throne,  Henry  set  out  for 
Prance,  and,  on  September  23  captured  Harfleur.  He  then 
marcheil  upon  Calais,  and,  on  October  25,  fought  the  battle  of 
Agincourt, — a  brilliant  victory,  won  by  supei-ior  generalship  over 
larger  numbers.     He  then  returned  to  England,  and  received  a 
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vifiit  from  the  Emperor  Sigiamunt),  who  desired  to  make  peace 
between  France  and    England  and  to  heal  the  papal  schism. 
In   1417,  he  built  a  fleet,  and,  having  reformed 
bis  army,  again   invaded    France,  and   captured      ^^m^rt 
Rouen  in  1419.     In  this  year  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy was  treacherouHly  murdered  on  the  bridge  of  Monterau 
by  the  adherents   of  the  dauphin,  which    induced    the   queen 
and  the  Burgundians  to  take  the  side  of  the  English.     In  1420, 
a  treaty  was  made  at  Troyes,  by   which    Henry 
was   to    marry    Catherine,    the   daughter   of   the      ^twM " 
imbecile  king,  Charles  VI.,  to  act  as  regent  for 
him,   and    to   he   king  of   France  after  his  death.     In    1421, 
Henry  returned  to  luagland  with  his  queen,  but,  in  the  same 
year,  a  third  invasion  of  France  took  place,  in  which  Henry 
besieged  and  captured  Meaux,  dying  himself  in  the  following 
year,   leaving   hiH  crown  to  a   baby,  and  his  kingdom   to   be 
punished  for  the  biilliant  excesses  and  injustice  of  his  reign. 

Henry  VI.  was  a  saint,  but  was  little  fit  to  be  a  sovereign. 
The  typical  effort  of  his  reign  was  the  fountlation  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Eton  College,  still  noble 
places  of  education,  but  intended  to  be  nobler  '"""J  **■ 
than  they  are.  The  thought  of  them  occupied  the  whole  of 
his  life.  He  was  unable  to  control  his  turbulent  barons,  and 
he  lost  the  dominions  in  France  which  his  predecessors  had 
added  to  the  English  crown.  His  wife,  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  attractive  of  our  queens. 
Henry  succeeded  at  the  age  of  nine,  so  that  the  kingdom 
waa  governed  by  his  uncles,  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  Humphrey, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester 
and  cardinal.  Bedford  and  (iloucester  were  sons  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  grandsons  of  John  of  Oaunt  by  Blanche  of  Lancaster  ; 
Beaufort  waa  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  Catherine  Swinfonl. 
Bedford  was  regent  of  France ;  Gloucester,  protector  of  Englanil, 
Beaufort  after  a  time  became  anxious  for  peace  with  France, 
and  bis  policy  was  continued  after  his  death  by  William  de 
la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk. 

The  people  preferred  Ricliard,  duke  of  Yoik,  son  of  ItichanI, 
earl  of  Cambridge,  and  grandson  of  Edmund  of  York,  son  ot 
Eilwanl  III.  and  a  younger  brother  of  John  of  Gaunt.  The 
struggle  between  the  houses  of  LancaHter  and  York  was  called 
the  War  of  the  Roses,  the  rol  rose  lifing  the  liailge  of  the 
Liancastrians,  the   white   rose   the   badge  of   York,  while    the 
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combitiAtion  of  the  white  ftiii)  I'eil  fonneil  the  Tudor-  Rose  after 
peace  waH  made  between  the  rival  houscB.  The  war  was  waged 
fiiiit  to  <leciile  who  should  be  the  king's  advi8er,  and  lat«r,  who 
Hhould  be  kiug. 

The  hintory  of  the  Fi-cndi  war  lias  been  alreauij'  i-elated  from 

the  French  side.     The  firxt  seven  years  Rti'engtbetied  the  Englibb 

power  in   the    north  of    France,  England   being 

vJi*"       closely  united  with  Burgundy  against  the  French 

01  »T«iwe.     ^^^^^      ^^^   ^^^^^  ^^  Orivant  in    U23  help«l 

to  unite  England  with  Burgundy,  and  the  battle  of  Verneuil 
in  1424,  by  the  couqne.st  of  Maine,  did  the  same  for  Brittany. 
Ity  1428  English  autliority  was  Kupreme  north  of  the  Loire, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  extend  it  by  the  siege  of  Orleans. 
The  siege  of  this  town  was  raiseil  by  Joan  of  Arc,  who  pursued 
her  victonous  career  for  two  years,  till  she  was  captured  by 
Burgundy  at  Compiigne  in  1431.  In  1435  Bedford  died, 
Burgundy  joined  Charles  VII.,  anil  Richard,  duke  of  York,  was 
made  regent  in  France.  The  next  fifteen  years  mark  the 
decline  of  the  English  power  in  France,  and  Normandy  was 
lost  in  1450,  Calais,  however,  remaining  English.  The  loes 
of  Normandy  led  to  the  rebellion  of  Jack  Cade,  who  defeated 
the  i-oyiil  forces  at  Sevenoaks,  seized  London,  an<l  beheaded 
Loi-d  Say.  The  result  was  that  the  duke  of  York  came 
forwanl  as  the  leiuler  of  the  opposition,  being  thought  likely 
to  establish  a  moi-e  effective  form  of  govei'nment. 

The  struggle  l>etween  York  and  Lancaster  occupies  the  eleven 
years  from  1450  to  1461,  the  War  of  the  Roses  beginning  in 
The  Wan      i455  because  the  duke  of   York  was  dismissed 
Vtib»  from  the  office  of   loi-d  protector.     In  tlie  civil 

BoMi-  war  which  ensued,  the  house  of  York  had  greater 

wealth  and  a  more  legitimate  claim  to  the  tlu^ine,  whereas 
the  Lancastrians  were  discredited  by  the  disast«rs  of  the 
French  war,  the  weakness  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  power 
assumed  by  the  nobles.  The  Lancastrians  were  supported 
by  the  Beauforts  and  the  Fercies,  the  church,  and  the  north 
of  England  generally ;  the  Yorkists  hy  the  Kevilles  of  the 
younger  branch,  including  the  earls  of  yalisbury  and  Warwick, 
and  the  leading  bouses  of  the  south.  In  the  first  battle  of 
St.  Albans,  the  Yorkists  won,  Somerset  was  slain,  and  York 
again  l:ecame  protector.  The  influence  of  Queen  Margaret 
gained  the  assistance  of  the  Scotch  and  the  French  for  her  side, 
but  at  Bloreheath,  in  1459,  the  Yorkists  wei'C  again  successful, 
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and  still  more  so  at  Northampton  in  1460.  After  this,  the 
fluke  of  York  claimed  the  throne,  and  an  airangemeut  was 
made  by  which  Henry  was  to  reign  for  life  and  be  succeeded 
by  the  duke  of  York.  Maigaret  rejected  this  compromise,  and 
fought  like  a  lione.sK  for  hei'  koo,  Edwaixl.  She  conquered  at 
Wakefield,  where  York  wax  slain,  and  at  the  second  battle 
of  St.  Albans,  but  lost  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  where  Eilward 
of  York  defeated  Jasper  Tiidor,  the  half-brother  of  Henry 
VI.  Edward  joined  the  defeated  WajTvick,  hastened  to  London, 
and  on  February  25,  1461,  was  declared  king.  On  March  29, 
Edward  and  Warwick  met  Margaret  at  Towton  Heath,  the 
red  rose  army  being  sixty  thousand  strong,  the  white  ■'o^e  fifty 
thousand.  The  battle  took  place  on  the  evo  of  Falm  Sunday, 
and  lasted  all  through  the  night  and  till  the  after-  -j  iv 

noon  of  next  day.  The  Lancastrians  were  entiiely  ^'*"  "■ 
defeated,  and  Edwaiil  waa  crowned  at  Westminster  by  the  ai'ch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  Margaret  kept  up  the  stiuggle,  fighting 
valiantly  for  hei'  son,  till  ne  was  slain  after  tne  defeat  of 
Tewkesbury  in  1471.  Edward,  in  1464,  man-ied  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  daughter  of  Jacquetta  of  Luxembourg,  who  had  first 
married  John  of  Bedfoi-d  and  then  Uichai'd  Woodville.  The 
war  still  continued,  and,  in  1470,  Waiwick,  who  had  fled  to 
France,  invaded  England,  drove  Edward  lY.  to  Flanders,  and 
restored  Henry  VI.;  but  in  1471  the  Yorkists  gained  a  final 
victory  at  Tewkesbui'y,  and  Henry  VI.  at  last  died.  In  1475 
Edward  IV.  invaded  France,  but  a  peace  was  speedily  arranged 
at  Fecqnigny.  In  1478,  he  put  his  brother  Clarence  to  death, 
fearing  hia  ambition,  and  in  1483  he  died.  He  was  succeede^l 
by  the  child  Edward  V.,  whose  mother  was  -j_,_j  « 
supported  by  the  Wood vi lies,  but  opposed  by 
the  new  nobility,  represented  by  Hastings  and  Stanley,  and 
by  the  old  nobility  led  by  Richanl,  duke  of  Gloucester,  brother 
of  Edward  IV.,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  The  crimes 
of  Richard  are  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  hiijtory,  although 
attempts  have  been  made  to  defend  his  character.  He  executed 
Rivers  and  Grey,  heads  of  the  Woodville  party ;  he  seized 
Edward  V.,  and  was  i-ecognised  as  pi'otector,  aftei-wards  getting 
posaessioD  of  Edward's  little  brother,  Richard;  he  arrested 
and  executed  Hastings ;  and,  on  June  26,  was  declared  king, 
the  crown  being  offered  to  him  by  Buckingham. 

The  roign  of  Richard  III.  lasted  two  years,  from   1483  to 
1485.     He  waa  a  very  able  man,  was  popular  i»  the  country ; 

.  .._,.,, Google 
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anil  certainly  intende<l  to  rule  well ;  but  the  crimes  by  which 
he   obtaine'1   the  throne   ataiiie<1    him  with    iadelible   infamy. 

ttiohard  in.  '^^^'^  ^'^  ""*  (louht  that  he  murdered  the  little 
princes  in  the  Tower  of  London,  where  their 
boDeN  liave  been  discovei-ed.  A  rebellion  wan  formed  against 
him  by  Buckingliam,  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  Wood- 
villes.  The  object  was  to  marry  Henry  of  Richmond,  after- 
wards Henry  VII.,  son  of  Margaret  Beaufort,  great-grand- 
daughter of  John  of  Gaunt,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward 
IV.,  and  thus  unite  the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
The  rebellion,  however,  was  suppres.'^ed,  and  Buckingham  was 
executed. 

In  1484,  Edward,  only  son  of  Richard  III.,  died,  and  hist 
place  us  heir  to  the  thi*one  was  taken  by  John  de  la  Pole, 
eiLrl  of  Lincoln,  son  of  Richard's  sister  Elizabeth.  However, 
in  1485,  Henry,  who  had  fled  to  the  north  of  France,  made 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England.  He  landed  at  Milfon) 
Haven,  and,  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  fought  on  August  22, 
gained  a  complete  victory,  liichard  perishing  in  the  struggle. 

After  the  death  of  Richard,  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  as- 
cended the  throne  with  the  title  of  King  Henry  VII.     He  held 

_        __      the  crown  by  three  titles — first,  as  representing 

"""^  the  line  of  I^ncaster,  which  was  by  many  held 

to  have  a  superior  claim  to  the  line  of  York ;  next  by 
marriage  with  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and 
head  of  the  house  of  York ;  and  lastly,  by  the  decision  of  a 
stricken  field.  A  week  later,  he  made  his  entry  into  Loniloii, 
not  on  horseback,  as  a  waiTior,  but  in  a  close  carriage,  a.s 
one  of  modest  baring.  He  was  crowned  two  months  later, 
and  on  the  same  day  established  a  body  of  archers,  who  were 
to  act  as  a  body-guard  and  were  styled  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
and  have  continued,  in  a  different  form,  to  the  present  day. 
His  title  to  the  throne  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  Parliament, 
and  a  year  lat«r  by  a  papal  bull,  so  that,  as  Bacon  says,  the 
wreath  of  thi'ee  became  a  wreath  of  five,  and  to  his  three 
original  titles  to  the  throne  he  added  two  more,  the  parlia- 
mentary and  the  papal. 

The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  the  impostors 
Lambert  Simnel  and  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  first 

j^^ljy^         of   whom    pert,onate<l  the  earl   of  Warwick,  son 
of  the  iluke  of  Clarence,  and  the  other  the  mur- 
dered duke  of  York.     Sitiinel  was  put  down  in  the  battle  of  ' 
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to  secure 
■t    of    Star 

Chamber  wait  organiiieil  to  give  a  Riimmary  trial  to  powerful 
offenders.  Simnel  watt  cnmhed  iti  1  (89,  but  Warbeck  did  not 
appe&r  till  1492,  aad  waci  not  finully  captured  and  executed 
till  1499. 

Id  1489  wait  passed  tlie  Statute  of  Fines,  putting  an 
end  to  conflicting  claims  upon  land,  which,  in  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  had  become  very  troublesome.  By  it, 
any  person  holding  land  could,  by  paying  a  sum  of  money, 
have  a  proclamation  issued  in  a  court  of  law  as  to  the  tenure 
of  his  land,  and  after  five  yeai's  was  safe  against  all  claims 
that  might  be  made  against  his  title.  In  1491,  taxes  called 
benevolences  had  to  be  raised  for  the  French  war,  made 
against  Cbailes  VIII.,  king  of  France,  in  consequence  of  his 
mairiage  with  Anne  of  Brittany,  giving  Fi-ance  a  power 
which  seemed  to  threaten  England.  The  levying  of  the  tax 
I  was  directed  by  Morton,  archbishop  of  Oanterbuiy  and  chan- 
I  cellor,  who  ordered  the  commissionerti  to  tiay  that  if  they  met 
with  any  who  were  sparing  they  should  tell  them  that  they 
must  needs  have  money  because  they  laid  up,  and  if  they 
were  spenders  they  must  needs  have  money,  because  it  was 
seen  in  their  bearing  and  manner  of  living.  So  neither  kind 
could  escape.  This  dilemma  was  called  Morton's  Foi'k  or 
Crutch. 

The  war  was  soon  put  an  end  to  by  the  treaty  of  Estaples, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Charles  should  pay  Henry  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  by  instalments,  a  claim  which 
was  not  satisfied  till  many  years  afterwards.  In  1494, 
Poynings'  Law  was  passeii  to  destroy  the  powef  , 

of  the  Yorkist  lords  in  Ireland.  It  provided  r2»r^ 
that  no  act  could  be  introduced  into  the  Irish 
Parliament  without  having  first  received  the  approbation 
:  of  the  king's  council  in  England.  Passed  to  check  oppression, 
I  it  afterwards  became  a  means  of  restiicting  the  liberties  of 
I  Ireland,  and  was  a  main  cause  of  Irish  discontent.  Wai'beck 
I    continued  to  give  trouble,  and  was  used  by  all 

I    the  enemies  of  England  as  a  means  of  attacking     w^^ok 
her.     The  law  of  ti'eason  was  altered  by  a  statute 
entitled,  "  De  Facto,"  by  which  no  one  could  l>e  punished  for 
[    serving  tlie  reigning  king,  even  if  he  were  not  the  lawful  king. 
In  1496,  a  commercial  ti'eaty  between  England  and  Burgundy, 
I    which  received  the  cui-ious  name  of  "  The  Gi'eat  Intercourse," 

2a 
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provided  that  neither  country  should  assist  each  other'ti  rebels, 
which  deprived  Perkin  Warbeck  of  the  help  of  that  country- 
Warbeck  was  assiKted  hy  the  Irish,  but  was  deprived  of  their 
help  hy  the  energetic  action  ot  the  earl  of  Kildare,  and  the 
invasion  of  England  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland  on  his  behalf 
produced  no  result.  The  tax  levie^l  for  the  Scotch  war  pro- 
duced a  rising  in  Cornwall,  and  Warbeck  went  to  help  the 
rebels,  but  was  captured.  Escaping  from  prison,  he  was  re- 
captured and  executed,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  been 
kept  all  this  time  in  confinement,  was  also  put  to  death. 

The  last  nine  years  of  Henry's  reign  were  mainly  devoted  to 
foreign  affairs,  when  the  modern  state  system  ot  Europe  came 
B«ii>7'i  'n^  existence.  Henry  based  his  foreign  policy 
Foreign  on  alliance  with  Spain,  which  had  become  a  single 
VtHej.  country  by  the  marriage  of  Isabella  of  CasUle   I 

to  Fertlinand  of  Amgon.  Maximilian  of  Germany  married 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  his  son  Philip  of  Austria  married  Joanna 
of  Spain,  and  Henry  VIII.  married  Catherine  of  Aragoo, 
Joanna's  sister.  All  these  alliances  were  directed  against 
France,  and  resulted  in  the  union  of  the  Spanish  empire,  the 
Biu-gundian  provinces,  and  Austria  with  the  imperial  dignity, 
in  the  person  of  Philip's  son,  Charles  V.  In  1503,  Princess 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  was  married  to  James 
IV,  of  Scotland,  an  alliance  which  eventually  brought  about 
the  union  between  Stutiand  and  England.  In  the  same  year,  | 
Elizabeth  of  Yoik  died,  and  the  remaining  years  of  Henry's 
life  were  spent  in  matrimonial  schemes  for  himself  and  the 
extortion  of  his  agents,  Em pson  and  Dudley.  He  died  in  1509. 
He  <leBerves  the  character  given  to  him  by  Bacon,  of  being  a 
wonder  for  wise  men,  and  governing  his  country  not  only  with 
a  view  to  the  present,  but  out  of  prudence  for  the  future. 


ABAGON   AND  CASTILE,    A.D.   1336-1479. 

In  treating  ot  the  Pyrenean  peninsula,  we  mnst  deal  sepa- 
rately with  Aragon,  Castile,  and  other  provinces,  as  well  as  with 
Portugal.     Pedro  IV.  was  king  of  Aragon  from 

"*'^'  1336  to  1387.  The  chief  fact  of  his  reign  was  the 
existence  of  the  Justicis,  a  tribunal  which  held  the  Glance  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  armed  nobles.  Its  success  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  wise  minister  Cabrera.  Pedro  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  John  (1387-1395),  a  frivolous  and  extravagant  sovereign. 
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who  was  forceil  by  the  Justicia  to  reform.  With  Martin, 
king  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  the  dynasty  came  to  an  end  in 
UIO.  He  was  followed  by  Ferdinand  I.,  called  the  (Ireat,  the 
son  of  Eleanor  of  Aragon,  who  reigned  for  six  years,  till  1416. 
The  next  king,  Alfonso  V.  (1416-1458)  ruled  in  Sicily  and 
conquered  N^aples :  Aragon  he  entrusted  to  his  brother,  who, 
as  John  II.  (1458-1479),  was  the  last  king  of  Aragon  before 
its  union  with  Castile.  The  kingdom  of  Navarre  had  a  closer 
connection  with  France  at  this  time  than  Spain. 
Charles  the  Bad  reigned  from  1349  to  1387 ;  his  '•»"™- 
son,  Charles  III.,  a  peace-loving  friend  of  literature  and  art, 
died  in  1420,  when  NavaiTe  passed  to  his  daughter  Blanche, 
wife  of  John  II.  of  Aragon.  In  Castile,  the  constitution  was 
not  as  liberal  as  in  Aragon.  Pedro  the  Cruel,  who  well 
deserved  his  name,  reigned  from  1356  to  1369,  n^„ 
and  murdered  his  stepmother,  Eleanora  Quzman, 
and  his  French  wife  Blanche.  His  chief  opponent  was  his 
half-brother,  Henry  of  Trastamare,  who  drove  him  from  the 
throne  by  the  help  of  du  Guesclin,  but  he  was  restored  by 
the  Black  Frince  at  the  battle  of  Najera,  called  by  English 
historians  Navaretta.  Henry  at  last  succeeded  in  defeating 
and  killing  his  brother  in  1369,  and  became  king  under  the  title 
of  Henry  II.  He  reigned  for  ten  years  (1369-1379),  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  John  (1379-1390),  who  attempted  to 
gain  the  throne  of  Portugal,  but  was  stopped  by  his  defeat  at 
Aljubarrotain  1385.  There  was  alsoa  danger  of  CoRtile's  falling 
into  the  hands  of  John  of  Oaunt,  who  had  married  Constance 
of  Castile,  but  the  treaty  of  Bayonne  in  1387  prevented  this 
by  the  marriage  of  Henry,  prince  of  the  Asturias,  to  Catherine, 
the  daughter  oS  Constance.  Henry  III.  (1390-1406)  was  weak 
in  body  but  strong  in  mind,  and  secured  the  possession  of  the 
Canaries  to  Castile.  Dying  early,  he  left  a  young  son,  who,  as 
John  II.,  reigned  for  47  years  (1406-1453),  first  under  the  regency 
of  his  mother  Catherine  and  the  care  of  his  uncle  Ferdinand. 
His  successor,  Henry  IV.  (1453-1474)  rightly  nicknamed  "the 
Impotent"  left  no  son,  and  at  hia  death  his  half-sister,  the 
famous  Isabella  of  Castile,  became  queen. 


PORTUGAL,   A.D.   1326-1433. 

Portugal  was  disturbed  by  disputes  in  the  royal  house,  as 

well  as  among  the  nobles.     Indeed,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
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arifitocracj',  hnving  no  longer  the  Moortt  to  fight  againxt,  ti:me<l 
their  arma  aguinflt  each  other.  King  Diniz  (1279-1325)  wis 
8ucceede<l  by  Alfonso  IV.  (1325-1357),  whose  reign  was  stained 
by  the  mni-cler  of  the  beautiful  Inez  de  Casti-o,  to  whom  Pedro, 
the  crown  prince,  was  secretly  married.  On  coming  to  the 
throne,  which  he  occupies)  for  ten  yearn,  Pedro  exhibited]  the 
virtues  of  an  excellent  ndor,  peace  and  prosperity  flourishing 
under  him.  Hin  son  Fernando  (1367-1383)  was  a  very  differ- 
ent character,  weak  anil  ttensiial,  dishonoured  by  his  connection 
with  Leonard  Tellez,  anil  by  the  aasiatance  which  he  gave  to 
John  of  (iaunt  againt  Castile.  After  his  death,  there  was 
an  interregnum  of  two  years,  caused  by  the  attempt  to  unite 
Caxtile  and  Portugal,  which  was  bitterly  resented  by  the  . 
Portuguese,  and  defeated,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Aljubarrota. 
John  of  Avis,  called  the  "  Spuripus,"  the  bastard  brother  of  ' 
Fei-nando,  became  king  and  reigned  for  48  years  (1385~1433). 
He  wrested  Ceiita  from  the  Moors,  assisteil  by  his  heroic  youngest 
son,  Henry  the  Navigator.  From  this  Uroe,  the  energy  of 
Portugal  was  spent  in  foreign  exploration,  which  gave  her  the 
possession  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   EMPIRE  AND  THE   PAPACY,  A.D.   1347-1449. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  of  Buv&ria,  Chftrleu  IV.  became  in  fHct.aji 
well  as  name,  German  kiog.  He  had  been  baptized  as  Weuzel, 
but  changed  his  name  to  Charles,  and,  being  *^  ™,  ,  „, 
an  early  age  betrothed  to  a  French  princess,  was  ™*'™  "■ 
educated  in  Paris.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  left  by  his 
father,  John  of  Bohemia,  to  act  as  viceroy  in  Italy,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battle  of  San  Felice,  fought  on 
November  25,  1332.  Recalled  from  Italy,  he  ruled  in  Ikihemia 
and  Moravia  daring  his  father's  absence,  and  luled  with  wisdom 
and  strength.  He  became  extremely  popular,  assisted  his 
father  in  his  wars,  spoke  five  languages,  and  was  a  great  patron 
of  literature.  Pope  Clement  VI.,  who  had  been  his  tutor,  was 
deeply  devoted  to  him,  and  when  he  was  crowned  at  Prague 
with  his  wife,  Blanche  of  Valois,  September  2,  1347,  the  pros- 
pect of  his  rei^  -excited  the  warmest  hopes.  We  need  not 
spend  time  over  the  trouble  which  accompanied  his  accession, 
or  the  election  of  a  counter  king,  Giinther  of  Schwarzburg. 
His  first  act  after  his  election  was  to  found  the  university  of 
Prague  on  April  7,  1348.  Indeed,  he  created  that  splendid 
city. 

Charles  naturally  desired  to  be  crowned  emperoi'  at  Rome, 
and  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Italy,  which  was  in  a  disordered  con- 
dition, as  we  shall  see  later  on.     It  was  the  time 
of  republican  independence  at  Florence,  of  Cola     ^^J^" 
di  Rienzi  at   Borne,   of  the  Visconti   at   Milan, 
of  the  Pepoli  at  Bologna,  of  the  rise  of  the  power  of  Venice, 
of  its  rivalry  with  Genoa.     Charles  was  incited  by  Lombardy 
and  TuBCiiny  and  by  Pope  Innocent  VI.,  who  had  succeeded 
Clement  VI.,  to  crush  the  overweening  power  of  the  Visconti. 
But    he   had    no  desire   to   destroy   so    useful    a  counterpoi.so 
to  the  power  of  the  popes,  and    made   an  alliance  with  that 
powerful  family.     He   received  the  iron  crown  of   Lombai-dy 
on  January  6,  1355,  and  his  first  act  was  to  make  peace  be- 
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twe«n  the  ViiKonti  and  the  Lombard  League.  He  wai^  crowned 
in  St.  Peter's  on  Easter  Day,  April  S,  but  left  Rome  the  day 
after,  aa  he  had  promitied  Clement  VI.  He  retume<1  home 
after  a  peaceful  journey,  interrupted  only  by  an  outbreak  at 
Fiea.  The  tinith  id  that  the  Htruggle  between  Guelfs  and 
Ghibellinee  was  now  at  an  end,  and  it  was  recognised'  that  the 
emperor  could  never  have  any  predominant  power  in  Italy. 
The  age  of  Guelta  and  Ghibellinee  had  been  succeeded  by  the 
age  of  the  Condottieri. 

When  Charles  returned   to  Germany  as  crowned  emperor, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  legislation.     A  Bohemian  Diet  met 
at  Prague  at  the  end  of  September,  and  the  law 
T^OoldtB     jjgg^  called  the  Majestas  Carolina  waa  promul- 
gated.    Immediately  after  this  came  the  Golden    ' 
Bull,  drawn    up    at  a   diet    which    sat    at    Nuremberg    from 
November  1355  to  January  1356,  completed  at  Metz,  and  pub- 
lished on  Christmas  Day,  1366.     The  Golden  Bull  established 
the  election   of   the  emperor  or   rather  of   the  German   king 
on  a  fixed  basis,  appointing  seven  electors  for  this  purpose, 
but  it  also  weakened  the  power  of  the  emperor  by  increasing 
that  of  the  electors ;  and,  although  it  seemed  to  add  to   the 
power  and   prestige  of  the  imperial  ci-own,  and  to  confirm 
the  strength  of  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  it  really  con- 
tributed to  undermine  both.     A   great  object  of  Charles  IV. 
was  to  increase  the  power  of  the  bouse  of  Luxemburg,  and 
this  was  made  easier  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  death  of  the 
Emperor   Louis,  Bavaria   was  divided   between    Ms   six    sons, 
which  reduced  the  Wittelsbaohs  to  a  condition  of  impotence. 
Charles  fixed  his  eyes  on  Brandenburg,  then  held  by  Louis' 
eldest  son,  but  be  had  to  contend  against  the  claims  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,     The  head  of  this  house  was  Rudolf  IV., 
son  of  Albert  II.,  and  husband  of  Catherine,  the  daughter  of 
Charles  IV.     He  quarrelled  with  his  father-in-law,  laid  claim 
to  Bohemia,  called  himself  palatine  of  Austria,  and  duke    of 
Swabia  and  Alsace,  and  joined  Wflrtembei^  against  the  emperor. 
But  a  so-called  Erhverhriiderung,  or  brotheihood  of  inheritance, 
DynasUd         between  Lusembui^  and  Hapsburg  was  concluded 
Airange-        at  Briinn,  on  February  10,  1364,  by  which  it  was 
m«nt*.  settled    tliat    Margaret    Maultasch,    daughter   of 

Henry  of  Carinthia  and  wife  of  Louis  of  Brandenburg — whose 
son,  Meinhard  III.,  had  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Albert  II., 
duke  of  Austria — should  keep  certain  castles  in  the  Tyrol, 
with   a  yearly   allowance,    but    that    after  her   death,    which 
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liappeoed  in  1369,  the  Tyrol  should  go  to  either  the  Hapsbarg 
or  the  Luxemburg  houfe,  whichever  might  have  heirs,  ez- 
clading  the  house  of  Wittelabach.  After  Meinbard's  death, 
Margaret  married  John  Henry,  margrave  of  Moravia,  and  Albert 
III.  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  cf  CfaM-les.  But  the 
Tyrol  went  eventually  to  Austria.  Charles,  however,  obtained 
poseeesion  of  the  mark  of  Brandenburg.  When  Charles  was 
at  tbe  height  of  his  power,  he  poasessed  Luxemburg,  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  the  Lausit^,  Brandenburg,  Silesia,  and  part  of  the 
Ifetherlands. 

When  FopelnnocentYI.watJ  succeeded  on  September  12, 1362, 
by  Urban  V.,  Charles  went  to  Avignon  to  persuade  him  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  Rome,  and  met  with  a  favourable    ^ttemirt  to 
answer.     Italy  was  a  prey  to  the  Condottieri,  of    nrtore  th* 
whom  a  piincipal  leader  was  Fra  Moreale,  a  monk    PopM  to 
who  commanded  the  so-called  English  Company,    *""•■ 
which  had  been  employed  by  Edward  III.  in  his  wars  in  Fi-ance. 
The  pope  desired  to  clear  the  country  from  these  plagues  and  to 
undertake  a  crusade,  in  which  the  emperor  promised  to  asnist 
him,     Charles  received  the  crown  of  Aries  on  June  18,  1365, 
but  he  did  not  make  a  second  journey  to  Borne  till  1368,  when 
bis  wife  had  borne  him  a  second  son,  Sigismund,  afterwards 
emperor.     He  returned  in  August  1369,  having  established  the 
pope  in  hia  capital.     But  Urban  was  obliged  to  come  back  to 
Avignon  shortly  afterwards,  and  it  was  left  for  his  successor, 
Gregory  XI.,  to  restore  the  papacy  permanently  in  Rome,  seven 
years  later. 

Charles  had  the  happiness  to  see  his  eldest  son  Wensel 
crowned  King  of  the  Romans  at  Aachen  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
in  1376.  He  arranged  that,  after  his  death,  Wensel  should 
have  the  greater  parti  of  his  possessions,  together  with  the 
guaiTlianship  of  hia  youngei'  brothei',  and  Sigismund  Branden- 
burg, except  what  was  given  to  the  third  son,  John.  Just  befoi-e 
his  death,  Charles  paid  a  visit  to  Charles  Y.  in  France,  anxious 
to  see  again  the  scenes  dear  to  him  in  his  youth.  He  also 
ari-anged  that  his  son  Wenzel  should  succeed  his  brother  Wensel 
in  Luxemburg.  He  died  in  the  Hradshin  at  Prague  on  Novem- 
ber 29,  1378.  He  was  a  great  king  and  a  powerful  emperor,  but 
bis  fondness  for  his  own  country  has  impaired  his  reputation 
among  the  Germans,  to  whose  hand  the  narrative  of  his  i-eign 
has  been  generally  committed.  Weniel  was  a  weak  ruler,  and 
under  him  the  German  towns  developed  their  leagues,  which 
weakened  the  imperial  power  and  dimiiiixheil  its  prestige. 
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At  the  time  when  the  MOiith  GermaD  U>wn«  were  at  wat  with 
their  liml.i,  the  Swikh  Con  federation,  the  beginnings  of  which 
The  Swill  have  been  ali-eady  i-elated,  set  itself  to  win  in- 
ConMtn-  ilependence,  und  sealed  its  faith  in  blood  at  the 
ttoa  iMttle  of  Morgarteu.     On  May  3,  1334,  Louis  of 

Bavai'ia  wHirendeied  his  feudal  rigbtH  over  the  xtAtes  of  the 
confedemcy.  In  1332  Luceine  joined  tlie  union,  making  it  one 
of  four uantonn  insteai)  of  three ;  and,  after  many  nhuggleR  with 
its  siizei'ainK,  both  clerical  and  lay,  the  important  town  of  Zurich 
finally  joined  the  confederation  on  May  1,  1351,  and  soon  gained 
in  it  a  pi-edominant  position.  The  Swiss  now  cast  their  eyes  on 
the  town  of  Bern,  which  had  been  founded  by  Berthold  V.  of 
Ziihringen  in  1191,  and  had  been  recognised  by  Fredetick  li- 
as an  imperial  town.  In  the  battle  of  Lanpen  on  June  22, 1339, 
the  men  of  Bern,  under  Rudolf  of  Erla«h,  defeated  the  nobles, 
and,  on  March  6,  1353,  made  an  eveilasting  union  with  the  three 
oHginal  cantons,  to  which  Lucerne  and  Ziirich  wei*  admitted 
under  certain  conditions.  Switzerland  now  consisted  of  eight 
cantons — Uri,  SchwytK,  TJnterwalden,  Lucerne,  Ziirich,  Bein, 
Glarus,  and  Zug,  which  had  joine<l  in  1352.  Charles  IV.  luade 
several  attempts  to  break  up  the  confetleraey,  and  besieged 
Ziirich,  but  he  finally  recognised  the  union  in  1362,  and  the 
[leacti  of  Thoibeig,  as  it  was  called,  was  continiieil  till  his  death. 
Attempts  wei-e  ma<1e  to  consolidate  the  union,  and  a  document 
called  the  Pfaffenbrief,  or  Priests'  Letter,  was  signed  on  October  7, 
1370,  for  that  purpose. 

Some  twelve  years  after  this,  the  lords  of  Kyburg,  who  were 
deeply  in  debt,  went  to  war  with  the  confederacy  with  the  hope 
of  recovering  Thun  and  Aarberg,  which  had  been  mortgaged  b; 
them  to  Bern,  and  were  supported  by  Leopold  III.  of  Austria. 
But  he  was  afraid  to  attack  the  Hwise  because  of  the  troatjr  of 
Constance,  by  which  in  138-1  they  allied  with  the  Bwabian 
Lengues,  and  which  made  them  very  powerful.  However,  the 
unaroidable  struggle  took  place  at  Sempach  on 
July  9,  1386,  when  the  Austrian  chivalry,  de- 
pending on  their  phalanx  of  25,000  men,  armed 
with  long  speai'S,  were  entirely  <lefeated.  Arnold  Ton  Winkel- 
ried  is  said  to  have  broken  the  Austrian  phalanx  by  seizing 
a  number  of  Anstiian  fpears  and  thrusting  them  into  bis 
heart  The  Austriana  were  again  defeated  at  Niifels  on  April 
9,  1388.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  century.  Appenzell 
joined  the  league,  and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Speicher  on 
^i<y    16,    1403,   but    had    great  difficulty   in    maintaining   its 
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iuilepeiidence,  and  Ht.  Uallen  still  continued  under  the  suze- 
rftinty  oE  its  abbot. 

Wenzel  IV.  went  on  from  bad  to  worse.     He  neglected  busi- 
ness,  and  gave  himself  up  to  sport.     The  large  dogs  which  he 
kept  io  luB  bedroom  tore  hia  first  wife  to  pieces.     ,.,^^ 
Later  on,  he  took  to  drinking,  and  was  guilty  of     ,ff^^,^^ 
the  most  cruel  tyranny,  but  be  did  not  lose  the 
affection  of  hia  Bohemian  subjects.     In  the  papal  conflict,  he 
took  the  aide  of  Urban,  but  Clement  had  many  supporters  in 
Germany.      With   the    death    of    his  wisest    councillorM,    the 
character  of  his  government  became  worse.    He  quarrelled  with 
the  archbishop  of  Prague,  and,  on  March  20,  1393,  threw  John 
of  Pomuk  from  the  bridge  of  Prague  into  the  Moldau,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  legend  of  St.  John  Nepomuk,  whose  statue  i» 
found  on  many  bridgeis.     At  last,  a  coalition  was  formed  against 
him,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Ilrad- 
shin.     His  brother,  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary, 
tried   to   help  him,   but  in   vain.     After  many     ab^^I^ 
Btrugglee,  he  was  eventually  solemnly  deposed  by 
a  majority  of  the  electors  at  Khense  on  the  Rhine  on  August 
30,  1400;  and  the  Count  Palatine,  Rupert  III.,  was  elected 
in    hia   place  and  crowned   at  Aachen,  Cologne  refusing  to 
receive  him. 

King  Bnpert  naturally  desired  to  be  crownej  at  lU)me,  but, 
owing  to  his  defective  title,  there  were  diffici  It'es  in  the  way. 
He  assembled  his  troops  at  Augsbui^  in  September 
1400.  But  he  was  defeated  by  the  Milanese  at  *'"?•«  "^' 
.  Brescia,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  lient.  However,  he  would  not 
give  up  the  struggle,  and  advanced  again  to  Padua.  But  he 
could  get  no  fardier.  He  returned  home,  without  money  and 
withotit  fame,  and  got  the  name  of  "  Rupert  with  the  empty 
pockets."  Hie  attempted  joui'ney  to  Rome  had  done  him 
notliing  but  harm.  Moreover,  he  was  uuflt  to  govern  the 
empire  entrusted  to  his  care.  The  authority  of  the  emperor 
was  everywhere  despised  and  disregarded.  Rupert  did  bis  best 
to  restore  order,  entered  into  negotiations  with  Wenzel  for  the 
recognition  of  his  position,  and  even  contemplated  a  second  ex- 
pedition to  Rome.  He  was  I'ecognised  by  the  Italian  pope,  and 
the  death  of  (jalea/.zo  had  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the 
Viscunti.  But  IiIk  vicar  in  Italy,  Francis  of  Caii-ara,  had  been 
imprisoned  and  executed  by  the  Venetians ;  the  imperial  city  of 
Pisa  fell  into  the  hands  of  Florence ;  Penigia  was  recovered  by 
the  pope;  Venice  seemed  likely  to  take  the  place  which  Milan 
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bad  held  under  the  Visconti.  In  Germany,  a  league  was  formed 
at  Marbarh  in  1405  by  John,  archbUbop  of  Mainz,  which  set 
iteelf  agaiotit  Kupert's  authority,  and,  in  1407,  the  archbishop 
possessed  more  power  than  the  king.  It  the  Marbach  League 
could  unite  itself  with  Wensel,  all  would  be  lost  Kupert  at 
last,  by  recognising  the  League,  succeeded  in  getting  crowned 
at  Aachen  on  November  14,  1407,  but  it  was  a  poor  satisfaction. 
He  was  in  a  miserable  position;  without  friends,  threatened 
by  Wenzel,  excommunicated  by  the  pope  as  a  heretic  and  a 
schismatic,  without  any  firm  suppoi-t  in  any  direction.  He  had 
the  alternative  of  either  abdicating  or  cru^ing  John  qf  Mainz. 
But  John  had  been  appointed  papal  legate  for  Germany  by  the 
new  pope,  Alexander  V.,  and  had  submitted  to  the  suzerainty 
of  Fiance,  the  first  German  elector  to  suffer  this  indigoitj. 
And,  as  Uupeit  was  preparing  for  wai,  he  died,  on  May  18, 
1410,  and  was  buried  with  his  wife,  who  survived  him  only  for 
a  short  time,  in  the  chui'ch  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Heidelberg. 
Rupert  had  many  excellent  qualities.  He  governed  the  pala- 
tinate well,  and  worked  hard  to  fulfil  his  duties,  but  the  welding 
of  the  empire  into  unity,  and  the  healing  of  its  divisions  and 
quarrels,  were  far  beyond  his  strength. 

Af  tei'  Kupert's  death,  there  was  a  division  among  the  elecbara. 
Some  were  in  favour  of  recalling  Wenzel.     Others  supported 
SlginnniLd      '"*  brother,  King  Sigismnnd  of  Hungary,  who  had 
and  Joit  of     exhibited  in  the  government  of  hi^  kingdom  powers 
Bavaria.         of  statesmanship  and  diplomacy,  and  had  recently 
subdued  Bosnia,  and  established  his  power  in  Servia  and  Dal- 
matia.     He  was  strongly  supported  by  Frederick  VI.,  burgrave 
of    Nuremberg.      The    election    took    place  at    Frankfort,   on 
September  20,  1410.     The  Elector  Palatine,  the  archbishop  of 
Trier,  and  Frederick  II,,  acting  for  Brandenburg,  those  Sigis- 
inuii<l  as  king.     Twelve  days  later  the  archbishops  of  Cologne 
and  Mainz,  and  the  representatives  of  Wenzel,  chose  Jost,  mar- 
grave of  Moravia,  a  son  of  John  Henry,  brother  of  Charles  lY., 
so  that  the  world   had   now  three  popes  and   two  emperors. 
Luckily,   before    war    bixike  out,    Jost    died    at 
jMt  I*'""'*  <">  January   17,   1411,  leaving  no   heii«. 

Of  his  possessions,  Brandenburg  went  to  Sigis- 
mund  and  Moravia  to  Wenzel,  so  tliat  Moravia  and  Bohemia 
were  now  united.  By  the  intervention  of  Stibor,  voiwod  of 
Transylvania,  peace  was  made  between  the  two  brothers,  and 
Wenzel  recc^nised  Sigismund  as  king  of  the  Romans.  On  July 
21,  1411,  Sigismund  was   solemnly  chosen    by  Jost's  electors 
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DQtl  tbe  duke  of  Sasony,  the  other  two  natwally  standing 
aloof,  so  that  the  unit;  of  the  empire  was  restored.  He  was 
crowned  at  Aachen  on  November  8,  1411,  and  his  qneen, 
Barbara,  with  him.  Immediately  after  thitt,  Sigismund  set 
out  for  the  Council  of  Constance,  which  had  been  summoned 
to  reform  the  church  in  head  and  members,  and  to  heal  the 
divisions  in  the  empire  itself. 

Before  we  relate  the  history  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  we 
must   go  back.     As  we  have  before  stated,  Fope    Urban    V. 
(1362-1370)   had    returned   to   Rome,   but   was, 
soon  afterwards,  compelled  to  leave  it,  in  spite  of     i^'J^^JJ, 
the  prayers  of  the  Romans  and  the  prophecies  of 
St.    Brigit,   who  foretold   bis  death  if  he   should  return  to 
Arignon.     Rrigit  was  right,  and  the  excellent  and  worthy  pope 
died  on  December  19,  1370,  being  succeeded  by  Pierre  Roger, 
count  of  Beaufort,  who  took  tbe  name  of  Gi'egory  XI.  and 
reigned  for  seven  years  (1371-1378).    He  did  return  to  Rome, 
but  died  before  he  was  able  to  do  any  good.     The  Romans  now 
insisted  on  having  an  Italian  pope,  and  Bartolomeo  di  Frignano, 
archbishop  of  Bail,  was  elected,  taking  the  name  of  Urban  VI. 
(1378-1389).      However,   the    French    cardinals  declared   the 
election  illegal,  as  having  been  extorted  by  force,  and  chose 
Bobei-t  of  Geneva,  bishop  of  Cambrai,  who  as- 
sumed  the  feiUe  of  Clement   VII.  (1378-1394).     ^y^* 
Clement  retired  to  Avignon.     He  was  obeyed  by 
France,  Spain,  and  Naples,  whereas  Urban  received  the  allegi- 
ance  of  Italy  and    Germany.     Tbe   division  lasted   for  forty 
years.     Urban  VI.  was  followed  by  Boniface  IX.  (1389-1404), 
by  Innocent  VII.  (1404-1406),  and  by  Gregory  XII,,  who  died 
in    1417.     Clement  VII.   was   succeeded    by    Peter  of    Luna, 
Benedict  XIII.,  who  died  in  1423.     At  last  a  General  Council 
assembled  at  Pisa  in  1409,  to  which  both  popes  were  summoned 
in  the  hope  of  healing  the  schism. 

The  council  was  attended  by  the  cardinals  of  either  obedience, 
by  archbishops,  binhops,  and  abbots  of  all  countries,  personally  or 
by  deputy,  by  doctors  of  the  universities,  by  kings 
and  princes.     The  learned  Oerson  of  Paris  snp-     gj*™ 
ported  the  view  that  the  church  could  ejtint  without 
a  pope,  and  was,  indeed,  superior  to  the  pope,  whom  she  could, 
if  necessary,  depose.     The  council  deposed  both  popes,  calling 
them  heretics,  and  chose  Peter  Philargi,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
to  reform   the   church.      The    new   pope,   under    the   title    of 
Alexander  V.,  accepted  the  duty,  but  clefeireil  it  to  a  council 
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which  WAS  to  be  Hummoned  la  three  yearn.     So  there  were  three 
popes,  Benedict  heing  still  recc^niiwd  in  Spain  and  Scotland,  and 
Gregory  in  a  part  of  Oermany  and  Itely,  by  King  Rupert.     Alex- 
ander  was  of  no  nae,  and,  dying  on  May  3,  1410, 
Pona  ^"'*  "ncceeded  by  Balthaxar  Cowa,  cardinal  legate 

^^'  of  Bologna,  ae  John  XXIII.     John  lived  till  1419. 

He  was  a  Neapolitan,  a  man  of  infamous  character,  who  began 
life  BM  a  pirate,  and  bad  then  been  ordained,  gaining  the  favour 
of  Boniface  IX.  Pope  John  wa»  received  in  Rome,  attempted 
to  gain  the  support  of  the  university  of  Paris,  and  held  a 
council  in  the  ijiteran  for  the  reform  of  the  church,  which 
was  a  mei-e  farce.  Driven  from  Rome  by  King  LadialauK  of 
Naples,  he  agreed  to  the  calling  a  fi'esh  council,  and  Sigifimund 
compelled  him  to  hold  it  outside  Italy.  He  gave  way,  and  it 
waH  Kummoued  to  Constance.  A  movement  was  proceeding  in 
Bohemia,  like  that  of  Wycliffe  in  England,  the  leaders  of  which 
were  John  Uuss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  this  matter  was 
also  left  to  the  decision  of  the  council. 

A  more  biilliant  assembly  was  never  seen  in  the  middle  ages 
than  the  Council  of  Constance.  Besides  cardtnalB,  archbishops 
and  bishops,  doctors  and  professors,  there  were 
electoiti  and  counts,  and  ambassadors  from  all 
Christian  piinues,  together  with  the  Emperoi- 
Sigi^mund  and  the  popt^.  Men  of  learning  were  there,  Franfois 
d'Ailly,  Gerson,  Biogni  and  Zabarella,  Robert  Hallam,  bishop 
of  Salisbm'y,  the  gi-eat  English  scholar,  Aretino  and  Chrysolonis. 
Among  the  visitors,  who  were  reckoned  at  fifty  thousand,  were 
camp- followers  male  and  female,  good  eliai-acters  and  bad.  Pop® 
John  went  there  with  i«luctance,  full  of  anxiety  and  fear.  The 
council  opened  on  November  5,  1414,  and  found  thi-ee  gi'eat 
pi-oblems  before  it,  those  of  faith,  unity,  and  i-eformation.  John 
Huss  was  intimately  connected  with  the  first  of  these.  Sigismund 
had  pi'omised  him  a  safe -conduct,  and  the  pope  was  favourable  to 
him,  but  he  had  many  enemies.  His  forebodings  were  only  too 
well  founded.  He  was  loaded  with  chains  and  kept  in  prison  in 
the  Domiuictii)  convent  on  the  Boden  See.  The  emperor  nri'ived 
with  his  wife,  Itaibaia  of  Uilly,  on  Christmas  night,  after  his 
crowning  at  Aachen.  H«  was  angry  at  the  imprisonment  of 
IIU.S.S,  and  threattuied  to  leave  the  city,  hut  he  gave  way  to 
pressure  and  sacrifit-etl  Huss  to  the  unity  of  the  church.  On 
March  1,  1415,  Pope  Johu,  after  many  struggles,  was  persuaded 
to  abdicate.  Three  weeks  later  he  i-an  away  in  the  dress  of  a 
groom,  and  took  refuge  with  Duke  Fredei-ick  of  Austria.     Maoy 
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cardinals  and  prelates  followed  him,  including  the  archbishop 
of  Maiaz.  The  authority  of  the  council  was  rudely  shaken,  but 
was  strengthened  by  the  decree  called  Sacrosancta,  affirming 
the  supremacy  of  tha  council,  passed  on  April  5,  Hl-'i,  chiefly 
by  the  authority  of  Geraon,  who  waa  called  the  "  Soul  of  the 
Council."  On  the  following  day,  the  l)an  of  the  council  was 
pronounced  against  Frederick,  and  the  secular  arm  wag  sum- 
moned to  execute  it.  On  May  5  he  bumbled  himself  before  tlie 
emperor,  and  promised  to  bring  John  back  to  Constance.  He 
was  deprived  of  all  his  dominions  except  the  Tyrol,  and  received 
the  nickname  of  "  Frderick  with  the  empty  pockets."  The 
wrath  of  the  council  was  now  directed  against  the  pope,  who 
was  deprived  of  his  office  and  confined  in  the  same  prison  aK 
Huss,  until  he  was  removed  to  Heidelberg. 

Now  came  the  turn  of  Huss.  His  friend  Jerome  of  Prague 
hastened  to  Constance  to  support  him,  and  Sigismund  exei'ted 
himself  in  bis  favour.  Hubs  defended  himself  Tri^  ^id 
before  his  judges,  but  was  constantly  interrupted,  Itoath  of 
One  of  his  main  contentions  was  the  right  of  the  John  Hnu. 
laity  to  receive  iA\e  communion  in  both  kinds,  whence  his 
followers  were  called  Galixtines,  and  the  cbui'ches  of  his  per- 
auasion  were  marked  by  a  chalice.  But,  on  June  15,  doctrines 
were  condemned,  and  on  July  6  Huss  was  solemnly  pronounced 
a  heretic  in  the  presence  of  Sigismund,  and  given  over  to  the 
secular  ana.  He  was  stripped  of  his  priest's  clothing,  and 
a  high  paper  cap  was  placed  on  his  bead,  decorated  with 
three  deviU,  and  an  inscription,  "This  is  an  arch  heretic." 
When  he  heard  bis  soul  devoted  to  hell,  he  exclaimed,  "  And  I 
recommend  it  to  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  "  The  Falgrave  Louis 
gave  him  over  to  the  town  authorities,  with  orders  that  he  shoubl 
be  burned,  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  orders  were  fulfilled. 
His  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Rhine  that  they  m<'ght  not  be 
worshipped  in  Bohemia.  Jerome  of  Fi-ague  underwent  the 
same  fate  on  May  30,  1416.  When  the  council  came  to  an 
end,  it  had  fulfilled  two  great  tasks,  and  these  alone— the  de- 
position of  Pope  John  XXIII.  and  the  burning  of  John  Huss. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  Benedict  Xllf.  was  deposed  at 
Narbonne,  whither  Sigismund  had  betaken  him.ielf.  He  con- 
tinued his  progress  to  Chamb^ry,  where  he  raised  Amadeus  of 
Savoy  to  the  rank  of  duke,  then  went  to  Paris  and  to  London, 
where  he  was  forced  to  make  iin  alliance  with  Heni'y  V.  again.st 
France.  He  returned  to  Constance  in  January  1417,  During 
bis  absence  things  had  not  gone  well.     Frederick  of  Austria 
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had  broken  hiH  parole,  and  Fope  John  XXIII.  was  hoping  to 
recover  his  power.  However,  in  1418,  an  arrangement  was  made 
between  Sigiitniunil  and  Frederick.  The  council,  on  October  9, 
Hl7,  parsed  five  ilecreeM  of  no  great  value,  one  providing  for 
the  periodical  meeting  of  councils,  which  was  never  carried  into 
effect,  and,  oa  November  11,  Cardinal  Otto  of  Colonna  was 
chosen  pope  under  the  title  of  Martin  V.  The  last  meeting  of 
the  council  was  held  on  Apiil  22,  1418,  and  it  was  settled  that 
the  next  council  should  aiwemble  at  Pavia. 

The  burning  of  Hiiss  lighted  a  flame  in  Bohemia.  The 
archbishop  of  Prague  had  to  flee  from  the  wrath  of  the  people. 

A  Catholic  League  was  formed  to  resist  the  Hus- 
BoMitM         "'*'■  ^"^  **"  ''"'y  ^^'  '■''^'  *  Hussito  meeting 

was  held  in  which  many  thousands,  calling  them- 
selves brothers  and  sisters,  swore  to  be  true  to  "  the  cause 
of  the  clialice."  The  unfortunate  Wensiel  IV.  died  on  August 
IS.  This  brought  mattors  to  a  ciisis,  and  a  civil  war  broke 
out.  Sigismund,  the  new  king  of  Bobomia,  was  in  Hungary 
preparing  for  war  against  Turkey.  He  appointod  Wenzel's 
widow  Hophia  as  regent^  with  the  burgmve  of  Wartonburg  to 
help  her.  The  Hussites  now  received  assistance  from  two 
powerful  men,  Nicholas  of  Pistna,  burgrave  of  Hust,  and  John 
Ziska  or  Trocnow.  Great  meetings  were  held  on  the  mount 
of  Tabor,  or  the  hill  of  Horeb,  near  Hoheobruck,  and  on 
the  hill  of  the  Gross,  near  Fmgue ;  and  a  league  was  formed 
to  protoct  the  freedom  of  the  word  of  God,  and  to  guard  the 
national  faith,  and  Tabor,  the  stronghold  of  the  cause,  gave 
its  name  to  the  extremists  of  the  party,  who  were  known  as 
Taboritee.  The  war  which  followed  dragged  on  for  many  years. 
It  was  waged  with  far  more  vigour  by  the  Hussites  than  by 
their  opponents,  and  Sigismund's  attempts  to  end  it  were  vaiu, 
though  papal  bulls  summoned  crusaders  to  help  him  in  crushing 
the  heretics.  Ziaka  died  of  the  plague  on  October  11,  1424, 
but  a  new  leader  for  the  Taborites  appeared  in  Frokop  the 
Great,  while  Eorybnt  of  Lithuania  helped  the  men  of  Prague. 
At  Aussig,  in  1426,  these  two  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Germans,  who  are  said  to  have  lost  15,000  men.  Aussig  was 
captured,  plundered,  and  burned.  The  Hussites  carried  on  the 
war  with  continued  success,  through  five  campaigns,  and  won 
anothergreat  victory  at  Tauas  on  August  14,  1431. 

Pope  Martin  was  not  a  success  as  pope.  He  had  no  money, 
and  was  saluted  by  the  children  of  Florence  with  the  rhyme 
"Papa  Martino,  senza  quattrino"  (Fope  Martin,  without   a 
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farthing).  He  died  on  Ft^b.uai'y  I,  1431,  anil  was  succeeded 
by  a  Venetian,  Condolmieri,  who  took  the  name  of  EugenitisIV. 
When  be  was  elected,  Eugentus  promised  to  call  a  council, 
which  met  at  Basel  in  1431. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  council  met  tlian  it  was  dis- 
solved by  the   pope  on  the  ground  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
roads  and  tfae  distance  of  Basel  from  the  centre 
of   affairs.     He  promised    that   another   council     Jj^^'' 
should  meet  at  Bologna  after  a  year  and  ft  half's 
delay,  at  which  he  would  be  present  himself.     But  the  council 
refused  to  accept  its  diamissal,  and  asserted  the  supremacy  of 
councils    over   the    pope.     The    council   declared     ^^^  Qom- 
that  the  pope  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  more     Hon  of 
powerful  than  the  whole  church ;  and  the  papacy,     Bapremacy. 
however  much  it  might  oppose  these  principles,  was  not  strong 
enough  to  enforce  its  authority.     Sigismund  now  determined 
to  be  crowned   at  Rome.     Accompanied  by  a  small   body   of 
Hungarian  cavalry,  he  set  out  in  the  late  autumn,  and  received 
the    iron    crown    of    Lombardy   at  Milan    on    November   25, 
1431.      Venice    was    now    at   war    both    with    Hungary    and 
Milan,  who  had  in  their  service  the  great  Condottiere  Oar- 
magnola.     Sigismund  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  pope, 
who  offered  to  crown  him  if  he  would  give  him  his  support  at 
the  Council  of  Basel.     During  this  time  Sigih-mund  remained 
in  Siena,  promising  to  persuade  the  council  to  give  assurances 
that   it  would    undertake   no  measures  against  Eugenius  IV. 
At   length   a  treaty  was  signed  between   Sigismund  and   the 
pope  at  Ferrara,  as  well  as  between  Venice,  Florence,  and 
Milan.     Sigismund  promised  to  I'ecognise  the  pope  as  the  true 

Gtiff  and  to  induce  all  Christendom  to  do  the  same.  Eugenius 
won  the  battle,  and  Sigismund  was  crowned  at  Rome  on 
May  31,  1432.  In  October,  the  emperor  suddenly  appeared 
in  Basel,  where  the  struggle  between  the  council  and  the 
pope  still  continued.  He  could  not,  however,  effect  much,  and 
soon  left  the  city  against  his  will.  In  Borne,  Eugenius  had 
hia  own  difficulties  to  contend  with.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
powerful  family  of  the  Colonna,  who  were  assisted  by  Filippo 
Maria  Visconti  of  Milan,  who  could  command  the  services 
of  the  condottieri  Fortebraccio,  Sforza,  and  Piocciniuo,  The 
pope  was  taken  prisoner,  and  had  to  escape  to  Florence  in 
disguise.  The  council  was  delighted  at  the  humiliation  and 
weakness  of  its  adversary. 
The  next  problem  before  the  council  was  to  make  peace  with 
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the  Hussites,  who,  after  the  victory  of  Tftuss,  were  divided  iota    - 
two  parties — the  Taborites,  wishing  to  continue  and  even  to 
Tbe  CoDDoil    extend  the  war;  nod  the  Cnlistines,  who  gr&du- 
•nd  Uu  ally  grew   in  in&iience,  desiiing  to  bring  iilwut  a 

Hiu(it«i.        reconciliation.     The  leaders  of  the  council  were 
Cardinal  Juliiin,  Cusaiius,  and  Capranica.     Julian  wrote  that     : 
the  gate  was  open  to  let  in  the  lost  sheep.     Negotiations  went 
on,  and  a  certain  <^eement  was  reached  at  Prague  on  November     ' 
30,  1433.     But  passions  were  too  violent  to  he  appeased  in  this 
manner.     Civil  war   broke  out,  and   the   irreconcilable   party 
was  defeated  at  Lipan  on  May  30,  1434.     The  war,  however, 
still  continued,  the  leader  of  the  Calixtines  being  John  Rokycana. 
Peace  was  not  made  till  1436,  and  on  August  23,  in  that  year,    i 
Sigismnnd,  accompanied   by  his  wife,  Barbara,  and  a  stately    I 
company,  entered    Prague   in   triumph  as   king   of   Bohemia,    ] 
having  promised  to  observe  what  was  called  the  Compactaliou 
of  Prague.    This,  however,  was  not  done.     Tbe  pope  and  the 
council  were  too  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  old  catholic 
faith.     Monasteries  were  restored  :  monks  and  nuns  were  re- 
called.    It  was  only  very  slowly  that   the  stormy  waters  of 
Bohemian  revolt  subsided  into  peace  and  calm. 

The  council  itself  was  sharply  divided  into  parties,  some  for 
and  some  against  the  authority  of  the  pope.     The  h^^s  of  the 
DUKulaD*     ^'^^   were    Cesarini    of    Venice,    Cervantes,  and     . 
in  th«  Albergati,  aided    by  Torquemada   and   CusauuB.    ' 

Conncil-  The  supporters    of    the    council    were   more    Id     i 

number,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  French,  led  by  Louis  d'Alle- 
mand,  bishop  of  Aries,  the  English,  Germans,  and  also  many 
Italians,  led  by  Aeneas  Silvius  Piccolomini,  afterwards  Pope 
Piua  11.,  who  now  mode  bis  appearance  in  Basel.  He  was  a. 
man  of  commanding  ability  and  of  great  literary  culture,  but  of 
worldly  temper.  A  middle  position  was  held  by  John  of 
Segovia,  who  represented  the  university  of  Salamanca.  But  as 
the  feeling  of  the  council  became  more  democratic,  and  power 
seemed  to  come  into  the  hands  of  the  inferior  clergy,  the 
bishops  were  more  inclined  to  support  the  claims  of  the  pope. 

PassionK  were  now  roused  by  tbe  consideration  of  the  faani 
question  of  the  union  between  tbe  Latin  and  Greek  churches. 
A  violent  quarrel  broke  out  on  May  7,  1437.  The  archbishop 
of  Tamnto,  defeated  by  his  opponent,  the  democratic  Louis 
d'Allemand,  took  refuge  with  the  pope,  who  rewarded  him  with 
a  cardinal's  hat.  Each  party  condemned  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  other.     Tn  July,   Eugenius  dissolved  the  council  and 
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Bummoned  another  to  meet  at  Ferrara.  In  September  the 
oouDCil  declared  the  orders  of  the  pope  to  be  null  and  void. 
These  quarrels  were  too  much  for  the  aged  emfertx,  and  his 
anxieties  were  increaeed  by  troubles  at  home.  When  his  son- 
in-law,  Albert  Y.  of  Austria,  whom  he  hod  designated  as  his  heir 
in  Luzembiu'g  and  Bohemia,  came  to  Prague  to  claim  bis  in- 
heritance, a  conspiracy  broke  out  against  him,  in  which  the 
empress  took  part  and  was  imprisoned  in  consequence.  Weary 
of  lire,  he  died  at  Znaira  on  December  9,  1437,  the  last  of  the 
brilliant  house  of  Luxemburg.  During  his  life  he  did  his  best 
to  heal  the  disorders  of  a  divided  church  and  a  distracted 
empire,  liut  he  did  not  possess  the  clearness  of  view,  the  unity 
of  purpose,  and  the  strength  of  will  which  were  necessary  for  this 
overwhelming  task.  He  was  succeeded  by  Albert 
II,  who  was  elected  on  March  18,  1438.  He  *^'>"»°' 
was  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  and  heir  to  Luxemburg,  a 
stoong  and  worthy  prince,  who  might  have  done  much  for  the 
good  of  .the  empire,  assisted  by  his  trusted  chancellor,  Schltch, 
if  he  had  not  been  involved  in  a  war  with  Turkey  and  died  on 
his  return  from  it  on  October  27,  1439.  His  cousin,  Frederick 
III.,  of  the  Styrian  line,  was  elected  as  his  sue-  ^^ 
cesser  in  1440,  and  reigned  over  Germany  for  ^™"<=« 
fifty-three  years,  but  with  so  little  strength  or 
presage  that  the  empire  fell  into  greater  disorder  than  ever. 
The  Council  of  Ferrara  met  on  January  8,  1438,  attonded  by 
Greek  prelates,  with  the  Emperor  John  Paleologus  and  the 
Patriarch  Joseph  at  their  head,  and,  having  been  adjourned 
first  to  Florence  and  then  to  Rome,  proclaimed  a  hollow  union 
of  the  Roman  Communion  first  with  the  Orthodox  Ghorch  and 
then  with  minor  churches  of  the  East.  Meanwhile  a  "  Bump  " 
of  the  Council  of  Basel^ — ignoring  Eugenius'  bull  of  dissolution 
— continued  to  sit.  It  professed  to  depose  Eugenius  on  June 
25,  1439,  and  AmadeuK  VIII.,  duke  of  Savoy,  was  elected  in 
his  place  as  Celix  V.  But  Felix  did  nothing.  He  spent  his 
life  in  the  magnificent  castle  of  Rapnille  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Leman;  and  when,  in  1449,  Frederick  III.  finally  dissolved 
the  council,  he  submitted  to  the  reigning  pope,  the  learned 
Thomas  Parentucelli,  who,  as  Nicholas  V.,  had  succeedeil 
when  Eugenius  died  on  February  23,  1447.  Thus  the  final 
victory  in  the  long  struggle  rested  with  the  papacy. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  GREAT  CITIES  OF  ITALY— EASTERN  BUROFB. 

1.  ROHB  AND  Nafuh,   a.d.  1341-1435. 

While  the  popes  were  in  Avignon,  Rome  waa  in  a  terrible 
condition;  it  remained  poor  and  obscure,  ruined  and  debased, 
jUyg^  the  rubbish  heap  of  politics,  while  its  lord  and    I 

witbont  master  was  accumulating  riches  in  France.  Fer- 
tbaPopts.  haps  its  brightest  day  was  the  crowning  of  the 
great  Fetrarcb  in  the  (kpitol  in  134],  Among  the  crowd 
who  witnessed  it  was  a  young  man,  Cola  di  Riensi,  the  Boa 
of  an  innkeeper  called  L^nzo,  who  waa  seieed  with  the  idea 
of  reviving  the  glory  and  the  power  of  his  native  cil^.  In 
May  1342,  Clement  YI.  became  pope,  and,  on  January  19, 
1343,  King  Robert  of  Naples  died,  leaving  his  throne  to  his 
granddaughter  Joanna,  wife  of  Andrew  of  Hungary,  the  son 
of  bis  nephew,  Charles  Robert.  It  was  thought  a  favourable 
moment  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  beg  the  pope  to 
return,  and  Cola  was  a  member  of  it,  spending  some  time 
in  Avignon,  in  intercourse  with  Clement  and  Fetrarcb.  By 
fiery  speeches  and  exhibitions  of  ancient  monuments,  he  stirrod 
the  Romans  to  enthusiasm,  protected  by  the  pope,  who,  however, 
still  delayed  to  return.  Joanna  of  Kaples  was 
H^^?  a  woman  of  ability,  but  of  unbridled  passions, 

^^'  and,  when  Andrew  had  been  crowned  king  by 

order  of  the  pope,  he  was  murdered,  with  the  connivance  of 
his  wife,  in  the  palace  of  Averea,  on  August  21,  1345.  Joanna 
had  two  cousins,  Charles  of  Durazzo,  who  married  her  sister 
Maria,  and  Louis  of  Taranto,  who  claimed  the  throne  of 
Constantinople.  Joanna  married  Louis  in  August  1346,  but 
his  hopes  of  being  king  bad  been  marred  by  the  birth  of  a 
posthumous  son  of  Andrew,  Charles  Martel,  who,  however,  died 
in  1348.  After  Louis'  own  death  in  1362,  Joanna  married 
James  of  Majorca;  and,  when  he  died  in  1376,  Otto,  duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  died  in  1381,  Joanna  dying  herself  in  1382, 
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Id  the  summer  of  1347,  Rienzi  decUred  himself  tribune  of 
Some,  at  a  time  when  Stephen  Oolonna,  the  moet  powerful 
noble  of  the  oitj',  was  collecting  supplies  at  Cometo.  BintKl  and 
Retaming  to  Rome,  Stephen  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  Bomaa 
Paleetrina,  and  the  rest  of  the  nobles  accepted  B«pnbUa. 
the  repuUic  founded  by  Rienzi,  who  now  determined  to  make 
Rome  the  head  of  an  Italian  federataoo.  Joanna  bowed  to 
the  storm  and  accepted  the  situation  j  Rienzi  appeared  in  a 
dress  of  white  silk  on  a  white  horse,  with  a  banner  waving 
over  his  head,  and  a  bodyguard  of  a  hundred  youths.  He 
proceeded  to  make  himself  a  knight  by  bathing  in  the  bap- 
tistery of  the  Lateran,  and  made  himself  ridiculous  by  extravagant 
ceremonies.  At  last  he  was  overthrown,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  cardinal  legate,  Bemhard,  took 
possession  of  the  city  for  the  pope,  and  gave  the  government 
to  the  Orsini  and  Savelli.  In  the  meantime,  Louis  of  Hungary 
conquered  Naples,  and  Joanna  bad  to  escape  to  Provence.  In 
1350,  a  Jubilee  was  held  in  Rome,  which  restored  the  prestige 
of  the  papacy  and  put  all  ideas  of  a  republic  out  of  the  heads 
of  the  citizens.  Rienzi  fled  to  Prague,  where  he  sought  the 
protection  of  Charles  IV.,  who,  anxious  to  conciliate  Clement, 
threw  the  tribune  into  prison,  and,  after  a  year's  confinement, 
sent  him  to  Avignon,  where  be  remained  till  Clement  VI.  died 
and  was  succeeded  on  December  6,  1352,  by  Innocent  VI. 

Rome  continued  in  even  worse  confusion  than  ever.  The 
new  pope  created  Cardinal  Albomoz  his  vicar-geneial.  He 
Bet  Bienzi  at  liberty,  and  took  him  with  him  Betnmaiid 
to  Berne,  where  he  was  made  senator.  In  August  Death  of 
1354,  he  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  witti  a  Bisnil. 
bodyguard  of  a  hundred  men  under  the  command  of  Fra 
More&le.  As  these  troops  were  difficult  to  pay  and  their 
leader  was  suspected  of  treachery,  Rienzi  captured  him  by 
a  trick,  and  had  him  executed  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol, 
seizing  the  hundred  thousand  gold  florius  which  he  left  behind 
him.  When  this  treasure  was  exhausted,  Biensi  had  to  get 
money  from  the  people,  which  made  him  as  much  bated  by 
them  as  be  was  by  the  nobles.  On  October  8,  1354,  Moreale's 
brother,  Brettone,  attacked  Rienzi  in  the  Capitol;  he  was 
driven  from  the  palace,  endeavoured  to  escape  in  the  dress 
of  a  monk,  was  recognised,  and  killed  on  the  same  spot  where 
Horeale  had  fallen.  His  body  was  burned  in  the  mausoleum 
of  Augustus,  and  bis  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds. 

The  death  of  Rienzi  and  the  futile  expedition  of  Charles 
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IT.,  which  we  have  already  related,  increased  the  preatdge 
of  the  papacy.  But  the  wandering  condottieri  were  etill  the 
real  mastere  of  Italy.  Alborooz  governed  the  patrimony  of 
BMiswed  ^^-  ^^^-^  ^cll<  ^ut,  in  1367,  he  was  recalled  to 
vigour  of  Avignon  by  Innocent  VI.  He  died  in  1367, 
UMPapuy.  equally  great  as  a  statesman,  a  general,  and  a 
legislator,  and  was  buried  in  Toledo.  Pope  Urban  V.  returned 
to  Rome  in  the  same  year,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Vatican, 
honoured  by  Petrarch,  visited  by  Joanna  of  Naples,  and  by  the 
emperor,  whose  fourth  wife,  Elizabeth  of  Pomerania,  he  crowned 
in  St.  Peter's.  But  in  1370  he  returned  to  France  to  die  there. 
Rome  was  not  permanently  occupied  by  its  lord  till  the  return 
of  Gregory  XI.,  on  January  17,  1377,  and  he  died  fifteen 
months  afterwards.  He  was  succeeded  by  Urban  TI.,  but  the 
Great  Schism  followed,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  oome  to 
an  end  for  many  years. 

Urban  supported  Louis  of  Hungary  against  Joanna  of  Naples, 
who  summoned  a  second  Anjou,  Louis,  brother  of  King  Charles 
The  T.,  to  her  aid.     Catharine  of  Siena,  who  had  spent 

Strnggle  her  life  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the  pope  back 
forHaplM.  to  Rome,  died  on  April  30,  1380.  Charles  of 
Durazzo,  brother  of  Louis,  entered  Rome  in  November  1380, 
and  attacked  Joanna.  Though  bravely  defended  by  her 
bubl  "d.  Otto  of  Brunswick,  she  was  defeated  and  captured, 
and  eventually  murdered  on  May  22,  1382.  Louis  of  Anjou 
died  two  years  afterwards,  leaving  Naples  to  his  son,  Louis  II., 
and  Proveuce  to  his  younger  son,  Charles  of  Maine.  Blood 
seemed  to  cling  to  the  house  of  Anjou,  as  it  did  to  the  house  of 
Oedipus.  Within  forty  years,  Andrew,  Joanna,  and  two  Charleses 
of  Durazzo,  father  and  son,  had  met  with  violent  deaths,  but, 
in  1369,  the  new  pope,  Boniface  IX.,  recognised  Ladislaus 
II.,  son  of  Charles,  as  king.  Louis  II.  of  Anjou  and  his  brother, 
the  count  of  Maine,  came  to  Naples  to  claim  their  inheritance, 
but  Ladislaus  reigned  in  Rome.  In  1404,  hisprotector  Boniface 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  VII.  After  two  years. 
Innocent  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XII.,  a  Venetian,  eighty 
years  old,  who  supported  Ladislaus,  but  the  rights  of  Louis 
of  Anjou  wei-e  recognised  by  Alexander  V.,  who  had  been  made 
pope  at  the  council  of  Pisa.  At  last  the  chivalrous  Ladislaus 
died  on  August  6,  1414,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  sister, 
Joanna  II.  But  the  anarchy  still  continued,  with  conflicta 
too  complicated  to  be  related  here,  till  Louis  11.  of  Anjou 
was  succeeded  in    1423  by  Louis  III.,  who  held  the  title  till 
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his  death  in  November  1434.  Joanna  herself  died  in  February 
1436,  leaving  her  kJDgdom  to  Ren^,  the  brother  of  Louis  III. 
of  Anjou  and  the  father  of  Queen  Margaret,  wife  of  Henry  VT. 
of  England,  who  bore  on  her  six-fold  shield  the  arms  of  Hungary, 
of  both  Anjous,  of  Bsir,  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  LoiTaine. 


2.  MiL4N  AND  Piedmont,  a.d.  1.322-1482. 

In  Milan,  Matteo  Visconti,  who  bad  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  city  the  Guetf  family  of  della  Torre,  died  in  1322, 
leaving  his  position  to  his  distinguished  son,  ^g 
Oaleazzo.  The  Visconti  continued  in  power  with  Visoonti 
Asm,  who  died  in  1339, — Lucchino,  who  died  in  at  Hilan. 
1349, — Giovanni,  who  died  in  1364,— and  Bernabo,  the  blood- 
thirsty tyrant,  who  died  in  1385, — till  the  succession  of  Gian 
Oaleazzo,  whose  only  daughter,  Yalentina,  married  Louis  of 
Valois,  the  brother  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  with  a  dowry  of 
400,000  gold  florins.  In  1395,  the  Emperor  Wenzel  gave  him 
the  rank  and  title  of  duke  of  Milan,  which  placed  him  among 
the  princes  of  Kurope.  He  died  in  1402,  leaving  a  nun  as  his 
heir,  which  resulted  in  the  downfall  of  his  race.  In  1450, 
Francesco  Sforza,  a  condottieri  leader,  who  had  succeeded 
Oarmagaola  as  defender  of  the  city,  was  elected  duke  by  the 
people,  and  governed  his  country  with  wisdom  and  success  till 
his  death  on  March  8,  1466. 

Piedmont  was  divided   into    mai-quisates,  the   principal    of 
which  were  Susa,  Montferrat,  and  Saluzzo,  of  which  Montferrat 
was  the  most  distinguished.    The  best  known 
among  the  rulers  of  Montferrat  was  Giovanni,  who      "•«°'»*- 
got  possession  of  Ivrea,  Valenia,  Asti,  and  Alba.     After  his 
death   the   country   was  attacked    by    Susa  on  one    side   and 
Milan  on   the  other,  and  the  house  of  the  Paleologi  came  to 
an    end  at  the  death  of  Giovanni   IV.    in    1461.     The   house 
of  Savoy  was  founded  in  1056  by  Humbert-with- 
the-White-Hands,  count  of    Maurienne,  who  in      oISkt^^ 
1034  had  received  valuable  territory  from  the 
Emperor  Conrad  II.     He  was  succeeded  by  Amadeus  I.,  Oddo 
II.,  Peter  I.,  and  Amadeus  II.,  whose  sister,  Bertha,  married 
the  Emperor  Henry  lY.,  and  who  made  valuable  additions  to 
his  dominions.     He  was  followed  by  Humbert  II„  Amadeus 
III.,  Humbert  III.,  and  Thomas  I.,  who  was  made  imperial 
vicar  by  Frederick  1 1.     Amadens  V.,  who  was  c.illod  the  Great 
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(1285-1323),  fouuded  a  new  dynasty,  and  about  this  time 
Piedmont  was  reunited  to  Savoy.  Amadeus  VI„  the  "Green 
Count,"  was  succeeded  by  AmaideuB  VII.,  the  "Bed  Count," 
who  got  possession  of  Nice  and  Ventimiglia.  Amadeus  VIII., 
who  bought  the  Genevois  in  1401,  became  doke  in  1416, 
inherited  Piedmont  in  1418,  resigned  the  duchy  in  1434,  was 
elected  pope  in  14:t9,  and  died  in  1451,  as  an  Augustinian 
hermit  in  Geneva.  He  was  followed  by  Louis,  who  failed  to 
make  good  his  claim  to  Milan  as  against  Sforza, — by  Amadeus 
IX.  (1465-1472),— and  by  Pbilibert  [.,  who  died  in  1482. 


3.  Gknoa.a.d.  1284-1453. 

The  power  of  Genoa  was  founded  on  its  struggles  with  Pisa, 

from  whom  it  wrested  Corsica,  and  whom  it  entirely  defeated 

Wars  with      *"  ^^^  battle  of  Molara  in  1284.     It  had  gradually 

Piu  and         acquired  the  rocky  sea-coaet  of  the  Mediterranean 

yenioe.  from  Nice  to  Spezzia,  as  well  as  the  isle  of  Elba. 

It  then  had  to  contend  agnint^t  Veuice,  with  whom  it  fought 

tlie  war  of  Chioggia,  put  an  end  to   by  the  peace  of  Turin 

in  1381,  after  which  time  the  decline  of  the  Genoese  republic 

began.     The  republic  of  Genoa  had  neither  the  good  fortune 

TheOenoBse    ^°^  ^^^  capacity  to  secure  freedom  for  its  citizens. 

ConiUtn-        Even  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  the  people 

tio»-  were  divided  into  eight  companies,  which  included 

both  patricians  and  plebeians  and  elected  all  the  officials  both 

civil  and  military.     A  nobility  of  public  service  arose  which 

excluded    the   common    people    from    the   conduct   of    affairs. 

Membership  -of  the  great  council  was  confined  to  a  few,  and 

the  popular  assembly  lost  its  power.     The  city  was  torn   by 

factions,  the  families  of  Doria  and  Spinola  being  Ghibellines, 

the  Fieschi  and  the   Grimaldi  Guelfa     At  the   head   of    the 

government  we  find,  in  turn,  consuls,  then  a  podest&  appointed 

from  a  foreign  city,  but  the  example  of  Boccanera,  about  1231, 

showed  that  such  an  ofiScial    might  be  dangerous   to  liberty. 

Henry  VII.  did  something  to  check  the  strife  of  parties,  and 

Robert  of  Naples  became  Signor  in    1331.     A  popular  rising 

in    1339    led    to    the    creation    of   a    Doge,  of    whom    Simon 

Boccanera   was  the   first,  assisted   by  twelve   councillors,  six 

from  the  nobles  and  six  from  the  people.     The  companies  wore 

assisted  by   guilda     When  Boccanera  laid  down  his  office   in 

1344,  and  withdrew  to  Pisa,  Giovanni  di  Murta  was  elected 
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ia  bis  place.  But  party  quarrela  soon  came  back,  and  between 
the  years  1363  and  1527  the  office  of  doge  was  held  almost 
exclusively  by  the  families  oF  Adomo  and  Fregoso. 
The  bank  of  St.  George,  in  whose  hands  the  ^^JJ^ 
finances  of  the  republic  lay,  began  to  have  great 
power  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  French, 
who  had  occupied  the  city  to  restore  order,  were  driven 
out,  and  the  government  entrusted  to  a  council  of  twelve 
anziani,  with  the  marquis  of  Uontferrat  at  their  head.  But 
Marshal  Boucicault,  the  commander  of  the  French  garrison, 
returned,  and  the  financial  credit  of  the  republic  improved. 
In  1436,  the  Genoese,  who  had  been  under  the  power  of  Filippo 
Haria  Yisconti,  again  elected  doges ;  but  after  the  loss  of 
Pera  to  the  Turks,  and  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  them 
in  1453,  the  republic  came  entirely  under  the  influence  of 
France. 

4.  Florence,  a.d.  1250-1429. 

In  Florence,  a  great  change  took  place  after  the  death  of 
Frederick  II.  in  1250;  party  qnarrelfl  raged  fiercely  between 
Gnelfs  and  Ghibellines,  Manfred,  at  the  head  of     j^^^ 
the  second,  becoming  master  of  Tuscany  by  the     Floisntise 
battle  of  Montaperti,  and  the  Uuelfs  returning     Cotutltii- 
to  power  after  his  death    at   Benevento.      The     ****■ 
citizens  were  divided  into  guilds,  each  with  a  consul,  a  captain, 
and  a   standard-bearer.     Originally  there   were   seven  higher 
gailds,  forming  the  fopolo  gransQ,  or  wealthy  people,  and    five 
representing   the  poorer,   the  pqpolo   mitiuto,   but  they   were 
gradually    increased   to   twenty-one.     In    1262,   Florence  was 
governed  by  priori,  whose  numbers  rose  by  slow  stages  from 
tiiree  to  twelve,  and  the  Qhibelline  Pisa  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  Gnelfic  rival.     Ordinances  of  Justice  were  passed  in  1292, 
under  the  influence  of  Giano  della  Bella,  to  secure  the  people 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  nobles,  and  a  Standard-bearer, 
"  Oonfaloniere,"  of  Justice,  was  placed  in  the  public  palace  to 
assist  the  priori  in  this  respect.    Under  this  regime,  Florence 
gained  a  great  prosperity.     In  the  time  of  Dante,  about  1300, 
the  city  was  divided  into  the  two  parties  of  the 
Bianchi  and  Neri  (Whites  and  Blacks),  both  Guelfs,     ^^  ^'^ 
bat  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other,  represented  by 
the  families  of  Gerchi  and  Donati,  the  one  being  rich  merchants, 
the  other  poor  nobles.     Dante  was  exiled  in    1302    by  Coreo 
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Donatt,  who  was  killed  in  1308.  Florence  now  made  a  league 
witli  Naplee,  and  the  duke  of  Calabria  became  signor.  His 
representative,  Walter  of  Brienne,  duke  of  Athens,  made 
himself  detested  b;  his  severity,  and  became  worse  on  the 
death  of  Cbarlea  of  Calabria  on  November  9,  1328.  Indeed,  he 
desired  to  make  himself  master  of  the  cit;,  but  was  driven  out 
Id  1343,  on  Jul;  26,  which  alwajci  remained  a  day  of  popular 
rejoicing. 

The  government  of  Florence  now  came  ioto  the  hands  of  the 
guilds,    the  noble   families    of    Donati,   Adimari,    Cavalcanti, 

Frescobaldi,  and  Nerli  being  driven  out.       The 
P^i^m'       '*1'0'""  party  got  the  upper  hand,  a  change  which 

was  assisted  by  the  losses  incurred  by  the  great 
banking  houses  of  Bardi  and  Peruzzi,  who  lent  money  for  the 
wars  between  France  and  England.  Florence  fell  gradually 
under  the  power  of  a  Guelf  oligarchy,  all  who  did  not  belong  to 
this  party  being  carefully  excluded.  This  oligarchy  had  almost 
unrestrained  power,  the  families  of  Buondelmonte  and  Ablizzi 
being  at  its  bead.  Agaiust  them  the  "  Ciompi,"  the  populace, 
rose  on  July  22,  1378,  and  gained  a  complete  victory,  being 
led  by  Micbele  Lando,  a  wool-oomber,  who  went  about  with 

bare  feet.     But   the   insurrection  was  gradually 
S??j^  suppressed  by  the  wisdom  of  Salvestro  de  Medici, 

whose  family  acquired  supremacy  in  the  city  for 
the  first  time  in  the  person  of  Giovanni  de  Medici,  who  died  in 
1429.  He  protected  the  poorer  citizens,  but  did  not  flatter 
them.  He  obtained  his  power  by  wise  moderation,  wisdom, 
and  great  unselfishuess.  At  hit*  <leatb  his  power,  founded  on 
tlie  wealth  and  business  connection  of  a  great  banking  house, 
passed  to  his  sons  Cosimo  and  Lorenzo. 

5.  Venice,  a.d.  1172-1457. 

Venice  owed  its  rise  to  the  destruction  of  Aquileia,  after  which 

the  population  to(^  refuge  on  a  number  of  islands  situated  in  a 

lagoon,  protected  from  the  sea  by  a  strip  of  land 

^^^'**        called  the  Lido.     After  being  governed  by  tribunes, 

they  gradually  came  under  the  power  of  a  doge,  who 

was  elected  for  life.    Venice  is  im  example  of  a  pure  aristocratic 

government  threatened  by  the  danger  of  becoming  a  monarchy 

on  the  one  hand  and  a  democracy  on  the  other,  and   having 

to  protect  itself  against  both  evils.     The  Venetians  gradually 

suoceede<l  in  preventing  the  office  of  doge  from  being  confined 
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to  &  particular  family,  which  woidd  have  eetabliabed  a  kind  oE 
moDarchy ;  in  attaching  permaneDtlj  to  the  doge  certain  advisers 
'whom  be  was  bound  to  consult;  and  finally  in  creating,  in  1172, 
a  Great  Coancil,  composed  of  noble  families,  which     ^^^ 
eventually  got  for  itaelf  all  the  powers  of  govern-     T«a«UMi 
ment  which  ought  to  have  belonged  to  the  popular     Coutita- 
aaaembly.     So  long  &a  this  aristooratic  govern-     '*™' 
ment  was  really  patriotic,  and  thought  more  o!  the  interests 
of  the  country  than  of   its  own   power,  Venice  held  a  great 
position,  which  gave  her  a  commanding  voice  in  the  councils 
of  Europe.     This  w&s  shown  in  the  congress  held  at  Venice  in 
May  1177,  and  in  the  exploits  of  Dandolo  in  the  near  East.     In 
1297  a  momentous  change  was  made  in  the  Venetian  constitution, 
by  which  not  only  was  the  Great  Council  limited  to  certain 
families,  but  it  was  ordered  that  every  member  of  these  families 
should    be  admitted   to   it  on   attaining  the  age  of    twenty- 
five.     The  government  was  thus  changed  from  an  aristocracy  to 
an  oligarchy.     This  was  called  "  II  Serrate  del  Gran  Oonsiglio," 
the  barring  of  the  doors  of  the  Great  Council.     Dissatisfaction 
with  the  change  was  shown  by  the  conspiracy  d  Tiepolo  in  1310, 
punished  by  the  execution  or  banishment  of  those  who  took  part 
in  it.    This  gave  rise  to  the  creation  of  ten  inquisitors,  called 
the  Council  of  Ten,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch     -^   - 
against  any  attempts  to  impair  the  constitution.     ^ff^Q. 
Established  at  first  as  a  temporary  instrument  for 
two  months,  they  became  permanent  in  1335.     In  March  1335 
an  attempt  made  by  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero  to  destroy  the 
oligarchical  tyranny,  by  establishing  either  a  Keniory  like  that 
of  other  Italian  cities,  or  else  a  duge  who  should  really  re- 
present the  people,  was  discovered  by  the  Ten,  and  Faliero  was 
executed  on  the  staircase'  in  the  courtyard  of  the  doge's  palace, 
a  tragedy  immortalised  in  the  verse  of  Byron.     A  war  with 
Genoa,  the  chief  rival  of  Venice,  called  the  war  of 
Chioggia,  lasted  from  1379  to  1381,  and  ended  by     ^^ 
the  surrender  into  the  hands  of  the  Yenetiana  of  ^^ 

five  thousand  Genoese  and  thirty-two  galleys,  and  the  signature 
of  the  peace  of  Turin  through  the  mediation  of  Count  Amadeus 
of  Savoy. 

The  beginning  of  the  next  century  saw  the  extension  of 
Venetian  power  on  the  mainland,  by  which  Yicenza,  Bassano, 
Feltre,  Belluno,  and  Padua  came  under  the  control  of  the 
island  city.  But  a  little  later  it  became  necessary  to  make 
war  against  the  Turks,  who  were  pressing  their  conquests  in 
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the  East,  and  against  tbe  Emperor  Sigiamtmd.     At  the  close 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  cetitnr;  all  the  cooata  <A 
Tha  l-he  Adriatic  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  through 

Veoietlui         Yenetia,  FriuU,  Istria,  Balmatia,  down  to  Albania, 
EmpiM.  together   with  Corfu    and    Negropont,    belonged 

to  the  republic  Salonica  was  also  in  the  power  of  Venice 
until  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks.  Under  Doge  Fosc&ri 
(1423-1457)  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  Venice  mistress 
of  the  north  of  Italy  and  to  crush  the  power  of  tbe  Visconti  in 
Milan,  and  for  this  purpose  a  league  was  formed  with  Florence, 
Feirara,  Mantua,  and  Ravenna.  Tbe  forces  of  tbe  league 
were  commanded  by  Francesco  da  Garmagnola.  When  tbe 
operations  of  the  league  were  not  successful,  Carmagnola  was 
accused  of  treachery,  and  on  March  5,  1432,  was  beheaded 
between  the  two  columns  in  the  Fiazzetta  of  San  Marco.  The 
war  continued  until  it  was  put  an  end  to  by  tbe  peace  of 
Lodi  in  April  1454,  when  Constantinople  had  already,  by 
the  shameful  divisions  between  Greeks  and  Latins,  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Venice  had  not  succeeded  in  crushing 
Milan,  but  she  had  secured  a  position  of  supeiiority  in  tbe  affairs 
of  northern  Italy.  Thi^  Hucceso  was  mainly  due  to  Foscari, 
but  his  enemies  triumphed  over  him,  and  on  October  25,  1457, 
be  was  compelled  to  leave  the  palace  in  which  be  bad  lived  and 
worked  for  thirty-foiir  years,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards  of  a 
broken  heart. 

EASTBRN  BUROPE. 

1.  Hungary,  a.d.  997-1437. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  East,  and  first  to 

Hungary,  which  learned  something  of  Christianity  under  Geisa 

Hungary  a      (972-997),  but  was  not  organised  as  a  Christian 

Chilitiaii        state  till  the  reign  of  St.  Stephen  (997-1038),  who 

Kingdom.        received  the  title  of  king  from  Pope  Silvester  II. 

TTnder  him  it  became  a  Christian  feudal  state  with  a  king  at 

its  bead,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Transylvania. 

Stephen  was  succeeded  by  Peter  I.  (1038-1041),  and  eventually 

by  Geisa  II,  (1074-1077),  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Gregory 

VII.,   by   whose   influence   Hungary   became  attached   to  the 

Latin  church  instead  of  to  the  Greek.     A  very  important  king 

was  St.  Ladialaus  (1077-1095),  who  energetically  rooted  out  the 

remains  of    heathen   woi'sbip.      Under   Kolman    (1095-1114), 

Oroatia  was  added  to  the  Hungarian  crown,  and  the  reduction 

of  Dalmatia  was  attempted.     He  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  II. 
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(1114-113]),  who  soffered  much  in  wars  with  Austria  and 
Uonstuitinople,  and  died  childless,  and,  in  1131,  by  BeU  the 
Blind,  who  reigned  till  1141,  and  was  followed  Wanwlth 
b;  Geisa  111.,  a  minor,  who  rult^  for  twenty  Cautanti- 
years.  He  welcomed  German  colonists  into  Tran-  tutpla. 
Bjlvania,  who  still  flourish  there.  Geisa  was  a  warlike  pi-ince, 
and  his  reign  was  occupied  by  quarrels  with  Constantinople. 
His  son,  Stephen  III.,  succeeded  at  the  age  of  twelve,  but  civil 
war  broke  out,  and  Hungary  found  itself  with  three  kings, 
two  Stephens  and  a  l^dislaus,  recognised  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  It  was  settled  that  Bela,  brother  of  _  .  __ 
Stephen  III.,  should  be  educnted  in  Constantinople, 
and  marry  the  emperor's  daughter.  When  Stephen  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  Beta  returned  from  Constantinople,  hut 
secured  his  crown  with  difficulty,  as  his  Greek  education  and 
connections  made  htm  an  object  of  suspicion.  He  proved,  how- 
ever, a  wise  and  powerful  king,  and  reigned  till  1196.  He  did 
much  to  introduce  European  culture  into  Hungary.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Emmerich  (1 196^1204),  Croatia 
and  Dalmatia  falling  to  his  brother  Andrew,  who  married  nn 
ambitious  wife,  Gertrude  of  Meran.  Emmerich  got  his  young 
son  Ladislaus  recognised  as  king,  but  he  only  wore  the  crown 
for  a.  year,  and  Andrew  II,  obtained  the  object  of  his  desiren. 
Constance  of  Aragon,  the  mother  of  Ladislaus,  who  had  fled  to 
Austria  to  escape  the  jealousy  of  Andrew,  eventually  married  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II. 

Andrew  II,  (1205-1235)  proved  a  very  weak  king.  His 
wife  was  murdered  in  1214,  and  Andrew  consoled  himself  with 
lolanthe  of  Auxerre.  In  1217,  he  went  on  a  crusade,  and  on 
his  return  quarrelled  with  his  son  Bela,  who  had  governed 
the  kingdom  in  his  absence.  In  1222,  he  published  the  so- 
ctdled  "Golden  Bull,"  which  long  continued  t^o  __  j. 
be  the  comer-stone  of  the  Hungarian  constitution,  d^ 
He  died  in  1235,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Bela  IV.,  a  powerful  king,  who  reigned  till  1270.  In  his  reign 
occurred  the  terrible  invasion  of  the  Mongols,  which  entirely 
ruined  bis  country,  while  he  himself  took  refine  in  Austria. 
His  last  years  were  saddened  by  the  death  of  his  son  and 
his  wife,  and  he  died  himself  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  one 
<A  the  best  kings  that  Hungary  ever  had.  His  successor, 
Stephen  V.,  reigned  for  two  years  (1270-1272),  and  was  followed 
by  lAdielaus  IV.  (1272-1290).  The  reigns  of  both  coincided 
with  the  struggle  between  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  and  Ottokar, 
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and  Huogarisn  cavalry  assisted  the  QennaiiB  in  the  struggle 
on  the  Mai«hfeld. 

The  race  of  Arpad  was  now  nearly  extinct.  Stephen,  brother 
of    Bela  lY.,   of    doubtful  legitimacy,  had   mamed  Catherine 

Contort  Morosini,  a  noble  Yenetian,  and  bad  a  eon  named    | 

forth*  Andrew.     Ladislaus  summoned  him  from  Venice    ; 

Hnosutan      to  Hungary,  made  him   duke   of  Slavonia,  and 

Crown.  designated  him  as  his  successor.    But  his  claim  to 

the  throne  was  hotly  disputed,  first  by  the  nobility  of  Croatia, 
then   by  Albert  of  Austria,  whom  Rudolf  had  invested  with 
the   fief    of   Hungary,  then    by  Charles    Martel,  grandson  c^ 
Charles  of  Anjou,  son  of  Maria,  the  sister  of  Ladislaus,  and, 
after  his  death  in    1296,  by  his  son,  Charles  Robert.     When    J 
Andrew  died  in  1301,  the  greater  potion  of  the  Hungarian   I 
clergy    and    the    magnates    hesitated    to    receive   a    sovereign   \ 
from  the  bands  of  the  pope,  and  turned  their  eyes  to  Wensel    ' 
of  Bohemia,  whose  motber  was  an  Arpad.     He  was  accepted 
as  king,  and  took  the  name  of  Ladislaus,  but  died    in    1306 
in  consequence  of  his  evil  life.     In  1310,  Charles  Robert  d 
Anjou    was    recognised   as  king,  -and    reigned   well  till    1342, 
when  he  was  followed  by  his  son,  Louie  the  Great,  who  occupied 
the  throne  for  forty  years  (1342-1382).     He  was 

iJJ^  frequently    engaged    in    Italy,    but   in    hia    own 

country  be  subdued  the  Lithuanians,  the  Tartars, 
and  the  Dalmatians.  He  became  king  of  Poland,  so  that  his 
dominions  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yistula  te  the 
Adriatic,  from  the  western  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Baltic,  and,  ruling  over  a  motley  crowd  of  nationalities,  he 
was  equally  beloved  and  honoured  on  the  Yistula  and  the 
Save.  He  was  a  good  legislator,  and  exerted  himself  to 
extirpate  heathendom  and  te  put  Christianity  in  its  place. 
At  the  Diet  held  at  Ofen  in  1351,  he  confirmed  the  Golden 
Bull  of  Andrew  II,  His  death  was  followed  by  a  tdme  of 
trouble  and  confusion,  which  ended  by  the  reception  as  king 
of  Sigismund,  who  had  married  Maria,  daughter 

SlginDwid.  ^j  Lo^jg  jjg  reigned  from  1386  to  1437,  ajid 
was,  as  we  already  know,  emperor,  king  of  Germany,  and  king 
of  Bohemia. 

2.  Poland  and  Rcbbia,  a.d.  862-U72. 

The  fortunes  of  Poland,  Russia,  and  the  Turks  must  be  passed 
over   lightly.     The   first  came  under  the  nde   of   the  Fiaats, 
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a  family  who,  stiu-ting  from  the  Warthe  ajid  the  Neiase  in 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  gradually  extended  their 
power.  The  greatest  king  of  this  race  was  Casi-  .^  pia-t«, 
mir  III.,  who  was  succeeded  in  1370  by  his  nephew, 
Louis  the  Great  cS  Hungary,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard. 
Louiit'  younger  daughter,  Hedwig,  married  Jagello,  grand  prince 
of  Lithuania,  and  founded  a  new  dynasty,  which  continued  far 
beyond  our  period. 

The  earliest  rulers  of  Russia  were  called  Grand  Princes  of 
Kiev,  and  the  first  of  these  was  Burik,  who  reigned  in  N^ovgorod 
from  862  to  879.     Vladimir,  who  was  afterwMijR     xbt  Orand 
recognised  as  a   saint,  the   true  founder  of  the     Princaiof 
Russian   empire,  reigned  in  Novgorod  from  972     SUif. 
to  980,  and  in  Kiev  from  981  to  1015,  having  been  baptized 
in    988.     His    dominions    extended    from    the    mountains    of 
Volhynia  to  the  gulf  of  Finland,  to  the   White     -^^  ^ 
Sea    and  the   northern    Dvina,  to   the  Oka  and     ^^Sair. 
the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper,  and  in   the    south 
were  only  Hepanited  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Crimea  by 
the   Petschenegen  and  the  Ohazars.     After  Vladimir's  death, 
his  crown  was  disputed  by  bis  two  sons,  Svatopluk,  who  reigned 
at  Kiev,  and  Jarialav,  who  remained  at  Novgorod  ;  but  eventually 
Jarialav  was  recognised  as  the  successor  of  Vladimir,  and  had 
a  long  reign,  from   1016  to    1054.     At  his  death  he  divided 
his  kingdom  amongst  his  five  sons,  the  eldest,  however,  main- 
tainiog  a  position  of  superiority  over  the  rest.     He,  howevei-, 
proved  an  entire  failure.     The  "  Golden  Horde  "  of  the  Mongols 
invaded  the  country,  and  became   masters  of  it 
in    1241.     But  the  i»ce  of  Rurik  survived,  and     ^^S^ 
continued  to  assert  its  claims  to  the  principality 
of  Kiev.     At  length,  in  1328,  Ivan  Kalita,  grandson  of  Saint 
Alexander  Nevski,  founded  the  principality  of  Moscow,  which 
he  held  till  1340.     He  defeated  the  Mongol)!  in 
the   plain   of    Kulikov,  on    tbe  upper  Don,  and     J^^ 
the  horde  w&a  diHpersed.     Moscow  now  became 
tbe  capital  of  the  new  kingdom,  and  tbe  power  of  the  Mongols 
was  finally  broken  by  Ivan  III.,  who  reigned  from  1462  to  1605, 
He    gave    unity   to   the    Russian    empire,    making    it  one  in 
language,  religion,  and  government ;  and,  after  tbe  capture  of 
Oonstantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1466,  made  Russia  the  successor 
of  the    Byzantine  empire   by  marrying  Zoe  (called   in  Russia 
Sophia)  Paleotogus,  in  1472. 
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3.  The  Tdreibh  Empire,  a.d.  1288-1453. 

The  TurkiBh   empire  was  founded  b;  Osman  id   1288.     He 

was  the  bead  of  a  conquering  horde  who,  in  the  first  half  of  the 

thirteenth  century,  had,  to  escape  the  sword  of  the 

^^  ^^  Mongols,  wandered  from  Ohorasson,  where  tfaey  had 
previously  lived,  to  join  their  cousins,  the  Seljukian  Turks,  in 
Armenia.  They  numheted  60,000  souls.  When  Genghis  Khan 
died  in  1227,  they  attempted  to  return  to  their  country,  but 
Suleiman  was  drowned  iu  crossing  a  river,  leaving  four  sons. 
Two  of  them  reached  Ohorassan,  but  the  other  two  went  west- 
ward, and  found  protection  with  Aladdin,  sultan  of  Iconium. 
One  of  them,  Ertughrul  (1231-1288),  was  able  to  establish  him- 
self in  Earahissar  in  Asia  Minor,  which  became  the  cradle  of 
the  Turkish  empire.     Osman  succeeded  him  in  1299.     Osman 

^^  was  a  great  conqueror.     He  obtained  possession 

^""'"  of  Chios,  which  he  used  for  the  subjugation  of  the 

other  islands  of  the  Aegean.  Cenchrea,  Philadelphia,  Sardis,  and 
Epbesus  fell  into  bis  hands.  He  treated  the  Ghristiaos  with 
great  barbarity,  from  Thasos  to  Rhodes,  from  Troy  to  Onidus. 
He  even  threatened  Constantinople,  which  was  we^ly  defended 
by  its  Emperor  Andronicus.  In  1326,  Orchan,  son  of  Osman, 
entei-ed  Brusa  in  triumph,  and  the  news  of  its  fall  cheered  the 
deathbed  of  the  aged  sultan.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  palace 
chapel  at  Brusa,  and  the  silver  casket  which  held  bis  rentains 
was  long  an  object  of  pious  pilgrimage.  Osman  was  a  nomad 
prince  of  genius,  who  owed  hie  success  to  his  sword,  his  bravery, 
his  religious  zeal,  and  the  nobility  of  bis  character.  His  son, 
Orchan,  reigned  from  1326  to  1359,  and  soon  became  master  of 
Nicaea  and  Nicomedia. 

Nicomedia  fell  in  the  year  1326,  and,  two  years  later,  Andro- 

nicus   III.    became   sole   emperor   of   Constantinople,  reigning 

till  1341.    Ue  lost  Nicaea  by  the  battle  of  Philo- 

S'SSSS       •'™*^*'  *"  133**'  ^^^  ^'^^  *'''^  *™*  '''^  turks  were 
masters  of  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosphoi'us. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Bithynia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Osmanlis, 
and  Mysia,  with  Lydia  and  Ionia,  followed  the  same  fate.     Orchan 
founded  the  Janissaries,  a  Ixxly  of  converted  young 
^*l^^        Christian  soldiers,  forming  a  brotherhood  or  re- 
ligious order,  who  fought  manfully  for  their  new 
faith,  but  at  last  became  too  powerful,  and  the   Spabis,  the 
kernel  of  the  Turkish  cavalry.     Andronicus  III.  was  followed  in 
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the  govemment  of  Constantinople  by  Kantakuzenoa  (1341-1347), 
who  acted  as  the  guardian  of  John  Faleologus,  a  boy  of  nine 
yeara  old.  He  was  opposed  by  the  high  admiral,  Apokaukos, 
who  conBpired  with  Anna  of  Savoy,  the  empress-mother,  so  that 
the  empire  was  distracted  by  civil  war.  An  arrangement  was 
made  in  134?  by  which  Kantaknzenos  was  to  keep  the  regency 
for  ten  years,  and  the  young  emperor  was  to  marry  bis  daughter. 
At  the  same  time,  his  daught^  Theodora  was  married  to  the 
aged  sultan,  by  which  he  secured  the  assistance  of  the  Osmanlis. 
Eventually,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Genoese,  Eantakuzenos  was 
deprived  of  his  power,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  monk 
on  Mount  Athos,  wldle  John  Faleologus  held  the  Byzantine 
throne  till  1391. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  hundred  years  which  preceded  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453  the  Turks  crossed  the  Bosphorus 
twenty  times.     In  the  eighteenth  of  these  expedi-     — ^  -^  ^ 
tioQS,  Suleiman  Pasha,  son  of  Orchan,  conquered     .    rnrnn* 
Gallipoli    in   1356.     He  died  in    1358,  and  two     """">"■ 
monttu  later  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  his  father.     Murad, 
Orchan's  second  son  (1359-1389),  conquered  Adrianople,  and 
made  Servia  and  Bulgaria  tributary.    He  confirmed  the  Turkish 
possession  of  Asia  Minor.     In  June  1389  was  fought  the  fatal 
battle  of  Eossovo,  the  "blackbird"  field,  in  which 
Christians  fought  against  Turks  for  the  possession     ^J^to 
of  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Christians  were  beaten. 
Lazarus,   prince   of   Servia,    commanded    an    army  comprising 
Boenians,  Albanians,  Wallachians,  Herzegovinians,  and  a  certain 
number  of  Hungarians  and  Bulgarians.  No  battle  was  ever  fought 
with  more  personal  energy  and  vigour.   Man  fought  against  man, 
breast  to  breast.  Murad  and  his  son  Bajezid,  with  his  iron  mace, 
performed  prodigies  of  valour.  At  last  victory  inclined  to  the  side 
of  the  Turks,  whose  unity  prevailed  over  the  disunion  of  the  Chris- 
tians.   But  both  the  leaders  perished.    Lazarus  fell  in  the  battle, 
and  Murad  was  mui'dered  by  a  servant.    He  was  buried  in  Brusa, 
and  was  honoured  with  the  titles  of  lord  and  conqueror.    Bajezid 
(1389-1403)  was  saluted  as  emperor  on  the  field  of  Kossovo. 

John  Faleologus,  being  devoted  to  his  second  son  Manuel, 
had  excluded  his  son  Andronicus  and  his  son  John  from  the 
succession  in  his  favour,  blinded  them,  and  thrown     Baledd 
them    into   prison.     Hearing  of  Murad's  death,     and  tha 
they  escaped  to  Bajezid  and  claimed  his  assistance.     Bynjitliie 
He  gave  them  an  auxiliary  force  of  6000  cavalry     SnccMaioB- 
and  4000  infantry,  by  which  John  and  Manuel  were  conquered 
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&nd  AndFonicna  waa  placed  apon  the  throne.  He  refused  to  put 
hJB  father  and  his  brother  to  death  aa  Bajeiid  advised,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  they  also  fled  to  Bajezid  and 
persuaded  him  to  effect  their  restoration.  As  Andronicus  and 
John  still  retained  some  of  their  power,  Bajezid  was  roaster  of 
the  situation,  much  as  Napoleon  was  in  his  dealings  with  the 
court  of  Spain.  All  these  events  led  to  the  battle 
^^Ji^  of  Nicopolis,  fought  in  September  1396,thedeci6ive 
moment  of  a  new  crusade,  preached  by  the  pope, 
instigated  and  led  by  the  future  Emperor  Sigismund,  supported 
by  French  and  Oermans,  English  and  Poles.  The  crusaders 
marched  together  to  join  Sigismund's  Hungarian  forces,  which 
raiNod  their  numbers  to  something  like  100,000  well  armed  troops.  > 
But  the  bravely  contested  struggle  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  I 
Turks,  though,  while  the  Christians  lost  1 2,000  men,  among  them  | 
some  of  the  noblest  blood  of  France,  the  losses  of  the  Turks 
numbered  20,000.  ConstAntinDpte  was  in  abject  terror,  but 
Manuel  refused  to  capitulate  to  Bajezid,  and  in  1399  abdicated 
in  favour  of  his  nephew  John,  and  journeyed  to  western  Europe 
in  a  vain  search  for  assistance. 

Bajezid   had    now   to  withstand    the   onslaught    of  a    more 
powerful  enemy  in   the  person  of  Timur  the   Mongol,  called 
_.        .  Tamur  the  Lame   or  Tamerlane,  a  successor   of 

'  *'  Genghis  Khan,  whose  empire  he  endeavoured  ta 
revive.  Having  conquered  Ghorassan  and  Kandahar,  he  set  ' 
Out  in  1380  to  reduce  Persia.  He  occupied  the  Caucasus, 
Armenia,  and  Mesopotamia,  and,  in  1390,  attaclted  southern 
Kussia,  and,  'n  1398,  India.  In  1400  he  was  recalled  from 
the  banks  oi  .j  Ganges  to  put  down  a  rebellion,  and  this  time 
came  into  contact  with  Bajezid.  In  1401,  he  marched  into 
Syria,  desti'oyed  Aleppo,  burned  Damascus,  and  then,  turning 
back  to  Persia,  stoi'med  Bagdad.  At  last  a  battle  was  fought 
between  him  and  Bajezid  at  Angora,  on  July  20,  1402,  in  which 
Bajezid  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner ;  while  Timur  wae  pre- 
paring to  cany  him  to  Samarcand  to  adorn  hie  triumph,  be  died 
on  March  8,  1403,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  Timur 
himself  on  February  19,  1405,  when  he  was  about  to  invade 
China.  Timur's  empire  fell  to  pieces  after  his  death,  but  he 
left  a  representative  in  India  in  the  person  of  the  Great  Mogul. 
Bajezid  left  several  sons,  who  resided  in  their  respective 
appanages,  Suleiman  in  Adrianople,  Mohammed  in  Tokat,  Musa 
in  Kutahia,  and  Isa  in  Brusa.  Mohammed  was  the  strongest, 
and,  after  ten  years  of  strife,  ruled  alone  from   1413  to  1421. 
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He  may  be   regarded   as   the   second   founder  of  the   Oeman 

empire.      His    successor,  Murad    II.    (1421-1451),  began    by 

attacking  Constantinople,  but  without  effect.  John    Conqnerta  of 

Til.,  FaleologuB,  son  of  Manuel,  held  the  throne    Mohuamsd 

of    Byzantium  from    1425  to   1448.     Murad  II.    mdMnradn. 

pursued  a  career  of  victory.    He  conquered  Thessalonica  in  H30, 

came  into  conflict  with  the  Yenetians,  and  besieged  Belgrade, 

the  outpost  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom,  in    1440.     The  Tuiks 

were  driven  back  by  John  Hunyadi,  who  conducted 

a  heroic  struggle  in  1441  and  1442.     At  this  time     R^^>di 

a  serious  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  Greek 

and  Latin  churcheB,  and  in  1438,  John  VII,,  Fateologus,  went 

to  Italy  for  this  purpose.     A  council  was  held  first  at  Ferrara 

and  then  at  Florence,  and  Pope  Eugenius  lY.  and 

the  Greek  emperor — the  heads  of  the  Greek  and     n^™' 

Latin  churches  respectively — were   addressed  by 

Cardinal  Julian  in  Latin    and  by  Cardinal  Bessarion  in  Greek. 

The  conference  found  the  chief  obstacles  to  union  in  the  question 

whether  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  God  the  Father  atone 

or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  in  the  papal  claim  to 

supremacy.     A  temporary  union  was  secured  by  means  of  vague 

formulae,  but  the  bitterness  between  the  churches  remained 

and  prevented  co-operation  against  the  infidel. 

Still  an  attempt  at  co-operation  was  made.    Eugenius  preached 
a  crusade,  but  in  this  the  political  interests  were  more  powerful 
than  the  religious.     However,  in  1443,  an  army,     ^ 
collected  chiefly  from  the  east  of  Europe,  set  forth     attemptad 
accompanied  by  Cardinal  Julian.     The    Danube     CniiadB. 
was  crossed,  and  Sophia  and  Nissa  were  conquered  by  Hunyadi 
on    November   3,  the   Turks   being   defeated   in  a  battle  near 
the  latter  town.     The  war  was  closed  by  the  peace  of  Szegedin, 
in  July  1444,  by  which  the  Danube  was  fixed  as  the  frontier 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Hungarians.     Murad  now  abdicated 
in  favour  of  his  son,  Mohammed,  who  was  fourteen  years  of 
age.     This  led  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  of  Siegedin,  and  to 
a  new  campaign,  in  which  Castriota,  prince  of  Albania,  better 
known  as  Skanderbeg,  was  the  leading  figure.     The   western 
powers  refused  their   assistance,  so  that   the    invading   army 
did  not  exceed  30,000  men.     It  was  attacked  by     seoond 
Murad   at   Yama   on    I^ovember    10,   1444,  and     Battle  of 
entirely  defeated.     In  1449,  a  second  battle  took     Komovo. 
place   on    the  field    of    Kossovo,    where,    after  a  three  days' 
conflict,  the  Hungarians  were   entirely  routed  by  the  Turks. 
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Hnnjadi  and  Castriota  remained  the  only  champions  of 
Christianity.  On  February  6,  1451,  Murad  II.  died,  after 
having  found  a  suitable  wife  for  his  son,  Mohammed,  who 
now  became  aultan. 

The  fall  of  Constantinople  was  cot  long  delayed.     The  last 
emperor    of    Byzantium    was    Constant! ne    XII.,    Faleologus, 

who  succeeded  in  1448.     He  at  firat  attempted 
rtanMn^!     ***  ^^^^  friendly  relations  with  the  Turks,   to 

which  Mohammed  was  not  averse.  The  young 
Sultan  even  went  to  Bysantium  to  make  a  tiuce  with  Hunyadi, 
but  be  knew  that  the  fall  of  the  great  city  could  not  be  long 
delayed.  Constantine  did  everything  in  his  power  to  defend 
hia  capital :  he  t«ent  for  assistance  to  the  pope  and  the  other  : 
princes  of  Europe,  who  returned  nothing  hut  empty  promises. 
The  Western  Christians  were  more  enraged  against  the  Eastern  I 
heretics  than  they  were  against  the  common  foe  of  all  Christen- 
dom. In  the  spring  of  1453,  Mohammed  besieged  Constanti- 
nople by  both  land  and  sea.  He  made  use  of  a  colossal  cannon, 
ca£t  in  Wallachia,  drawn  by  fifty  pairs  of  oxen  and  two  hundred 
men.  His  forces  consisted  of  some  I5U,000  soldiers,  his  navy  of 
420  ships,  to  which  the  Greeks  could  only  oppose  6000  of  their 
own  troops  and  3000  auxiliaries.  But,  even  in  the  crisis,  the 
strife  between  the  orthodox  party  and  their  opponents  con- 
tinued. At  last  the  storm  took  place,  on  May  23,  1453.  The 
brave  emperor  took  his  stand  opposite  the  Janissaries,  but  he 
did  not  gain  bis  desire  of  being  slain  by  a  Christian.  At 
midday,  the  conquering  eultan  entered  the  town,  and  gave 
thanks  for  his  victory  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  which 
was  soon  after  to  become  a  mosque. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

FLORENCE,  A.D.   1129-H92— THE   END  OF  THE   MIDDLE 
AGES,  A.D.   ]4e3-lE19. 

The  fall  of  Constantmople,  in  1453,  haa  bj  man;  writers  been 
considered  as  tke  close  of  medieval  history  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new  period  of  development.  A  large  por-  ^j^  £j^  ^f 
tion  of  the  civilitied  world  is  henceforth  cut  off  Qie  Hlddla 
from  the  interests  of  central  Europe,  which  is  ^sei. 
the  chief  object  of  our  attention,  and  that  portion  of  Europe 
begins  to  extend  itself  towards  the  west,  cieating  new  objects 
of  interest  and  founding  a  new  centre  of  gravity  for  the  affairs 
of  the  world — a  process  which  is  still  going  on.  But  so  much 
of  the  medieval  spirit  remaine<i  in  life  and  in  government  tliat 
it  is  more  convenient  to  fix  the  date  of  the  tiansition  some 
fifty  years  later — at  the  discovery  of  Ameiica,  or  the  expedition 
of  Charles  VIJI,  into  Italy,  or  even  the  acccsKion  of  Charles 
Y.  It  is  impossible  to  embrace  these  yeai-s  in  a  single  view, 
and  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  book  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  the  states  of  Europe  which  now  begin  to  form  themselves, 
80  we  must  hurry  towards  the  end.  But,  before  nanating  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  the 
fortunes  of  Florence  under  the  government  of  the  Medici  as 
an  example  of  the  transition  which  was  taking  place  elsewhere. 

We  have  already  heard  of   the    Medici^of   Giovanni,  who 
defended  his  city  against  the  assaults  of  the  Yisconti  of  Milan 
in  the  north  and  of  Idulislaus  of  Naples  in  the     -_,,_^_, 
soQth,  and  died  in  1429,  leaving  his  power  and     JfriM*^ 
fortune  to  his   sons,  Cosimo   and   Loremco.     At 
this  time,   Florence,  having  subdued  her  rival,  Fisa,  was  in 
undii^puted  possession  of  the  whole  course  of  the  Amo  from 
the  Casentino  to  the  sea,  and  controlled  the  commerce  of  Tuscany. 
Her  love  of  freedom  and  commerce  had  bo  developed  that  she 
Htood   on    a   pinnacle   of   greatness   when   the   other   cities  of 
Earope  were  losing  their  power.     The  city  was  full  of  splendid 
buildings,  unrivalled  works  of  art,  of  sturdy  men  and  beautiful 
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women.  Arezzo  and  Tolteira  recognised  her  supremacy,  and 
she  cast  longing  eyes  on  Lucca  and  Siena.  The  most  dreaded 
of  the  Condottieri,  the  commanders  of  bands  of  mercenaries, 
preferred  the  service  of  Florence  to  that  of  any  other  city, 
because  she  was  always  able  to  pay  them  their  wages.  I 

The  Albizzi,  who  were  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  the  Medici, 
determined  to  drive  them  out  of  the  city,  which  was  the  usual 
ThaAJblni     course  taken    in   Italian   political   quarrels,   and 
and  Qu  struck    at    Cosimo.      They    invited   him    to  the 

Kedld.  Town  Hall,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Old 

Palace,  still  dominates  the  great  square  of  the  city,  and,  when 
he  came  there,  deaf  to  the  wamiogs  of  his  friends,  threw  him 
into  piisoa.     He  was  in  danger  of  poison  and  also  of  being   i 
condemned  to  death,  but  he  succeeded,  by  bribery,  in  commuting  I 
his  sentence  to  banishment,  and  was  sent  for  ten  years  to  Padua,  \ 
his  friends  and  relations  suffering  the  same  fate.    This  happened    ] 
in  1433.    Cosimo  was  received  at  Padua  with  the  greatest  honour, 
and  the  rulers  of  Venice,  whither  he  soon  removed,  treated  him 
not  as  a  banished  man,  but  as  one  of  the  highest  rank.     His 
friends  in  Florence  were  active  in  hia  favour,  and  when,  in  August 
1434,  the  government  of  Florence  was  renewed,  it  was  found 
that  the  ballot  boxes  were  filled  with  names  which  belonged  to 
Trininpli  of    ^■^^  P^rty  of  the  Medici.     A  rising  took  place  in 
Coiimo  da      the  city  which  reached  its  height  on  September  26.    . 
HAdict  The  aristocratic  party,  headed  by  the  Alhizzi  and 

Penizzi,  were  defeated,  and  would  probably  have  been  put  to  death 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV., 
who  happened  to  he  in  Florence.  As  it  was,  they  were  either 
imprisoned  or  banished,  and  Cosimo  and  his  friends  and  sup~ 
porters  were  recalled  from  esile.  He  was  greeted  at  the  gates 
of  the  city  by  a  joyous  crowd,  as  the  father  of  his  people,  and 
the  saviour  of  the  republic.  Serious  and  magnanimous,  he 
did  not  attempt  to  avenge  himself,  but  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  favour  of  the  citizens  by  liberality  and  bene- 
Mnt  Rule  fi<'ence.  The  commercial  operations  of  the  Medici 
extended  over  the  whole  world,  and  were  the 
strength  of  Florence.  By  the  wealth  of  the  Medici,  she  was 
able  to  hold  the  balance  between  Milan  and  Venice  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  king  of  Naples  on  the  other.  She  had  also  become 
the  metropolis  of  western  culture  and  a  centre  of  enlighten- 
ment for  the  civilised  world.  To  this  period  is  due  her  majestic 
cathedral,  dedicated  to  our  Lady  of  the  Flower,  and  consecrated 
by  the  pope  himself.     As  we  have  heard,  a  council  for   the 
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reconcilifttion  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  churches  was  held 
in  riorence,  which  was  a  great  honour  for  the  town. 

Machiavelli,  the  historian  of  Florence,  tells  ua  that  Cosimo 
was  a  man  of  middle  height,  of  daik,  olive  complexion,  and  of 
noble  mien.  He  was  eloquent  in  speech,  and,  though  with  no 
learning  himself,  loved  and  honoured  it  in  others.  He  intro- 
duced the  study  of  Greek  into  Florence,  and  founded  a  Platonic 
Academy.  The  head  of  it  was  the  great  scbolar  Marsilio  Ficino, 
whom  he  established  in  his  palace,  and  also  gave  him  a  country 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  villa  at  Careggi,  where 
he  might  have  more  leisure  to  pursue  bin  studies.  Cosimo  ruled 
the  state  for  thirty-nine  years,  with  honour  and  distinction. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  1464,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  gruidsons  Lorenzo  and  Oiuliano,  their  father  Pietro  being 
alive,  but  weak  in  body  and  in  mind,  having  always  to  be  carried 
about  in  a  litter. 

Cosimo  had  a  lival  iu  the  person  of  Luca  Pitti,  who  built  the 
great  palace  in  Florence  which  now  bears  his  name,  and  is  the 
habitation  of  the  king  of  Italy.  An  attempt  of  the  Pitti  to 
assert  their  power,  in  1466,  only  made  the  Medici  stronger  than 
ever.  The  friends  of  the  Pitti  were  banished,  and  the  republic 
soon  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  monarchy.  When  Lorenzo 
was  married  to  Clarice  Orsini  in  June  1469,  the  festivities  were 
celebrated  with  all  the  magnificence  of  a  court.  Pietiv,  the 
father  of  the  two  brothers,  was  released  from  bis  miserable  life 
six  months  later,  and  Lorenzo,  always  called  the 
Magnificent,  was  acknowledged  as  head  of  the  Jj^^cMt 
family,  and  was  regarded,  together  with  hia  brother 
Oiuliano,  as  a  prince.  The  loi'dship  of  Lorenzo  lasted  for  twenty- 
two  years,  from  1469  to  1492,  a  golden  age  for  ai-t  and  science 
in  Florence.  The  form  of  republican  institutions  still  remained, 
but  the  government  was  virtually  a  monarchy.  But  the  exiles 
refused  to  accept  the  state  of  things,  and  worked  hai-d  for  their 
return  and  for  the  overthrow  of  the  brothers.  For  this,  Bernardo 
Kardi  was  beheaded  at  Florence  in  April  1470,  and  the  town  of 
Volterra,  which  had  joined  their  side,  was  captured  in  1472,  and 
was  compelled  to  receive  a  Florentine  garrison. 

The  conquest  of  Volterra  increased  the  reputation  of  Loi'enzo. 
Not  only  was  the  government  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Medici,  but  they  used  their  political  position  for  great  financial 
speculations  which  brought  many  people  into  their  control. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  alum  mines  were  in  their  hands;  they 
bad  banking  houses  in  many  towns  and  countries,  which  were 
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branches  of  the  head  bank  of  Florence,  and  were  directed  by 
fi'iends  and  clients  of  tlie  central  house.  Tbey  treated  the  state 
income  aa  if  it  were  their  privat*  property.  Thiti  success  excited 
envy  and  liatred,  and  the  attempts  of  Frato  and  Volterra  were 
renewed  in  Florence  itself. 

Nest  to  the  Medici  the  most  distinguished  family  in  Florence 

was  that  of  the  Pazzi.     They  had,  at  one  time,  been  members  of 

«,_,        *''*  Miidici  pwly.     Bianca,  the  daughter  of  Pietro, 

CoMpiracv      "''^  married  to  a  Pazzi,  and  many  of  the  family 

were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Medici  banks;  but 
this  confideuco  gradually  cooled,  and  turned  into  jealousy  and 
hate.  A  cause  for  quai-rel  was  soon  found,  and  it  was  not  diEG- 
cult  for  the  Pazzi  to  unite  the  enemies  of  the  powerful  house 
in  a  conspiracy  for  its  destruction.  Among  them  was  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.,  and  Francesco  de'  Pazzi,  who  lived  in  Rome,  came 
to  Florence  to  stir  up  his  cousina  Montesecco,  a  Condottiere 
engaged  to  asi^ist  CaMinal  Kiario,  came  also,  to  make  the  final 
arrangements.  It  was  first  intended  to  murder  the  brothers 
in  their  beautiful  villa  in  Fiesole,  well  known  afterwards 
as  the  Villa  Mozsi,  but  the  attempt  was  given  up  because 
Giuliano  was  not  present.  The  crime  was  therefore  consum- 
mated in  the  cathedral,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  priest  was 
elevating  the  host  at  the  altar,  and  the  whole  congregation  was 
kneeling.  It  had  at  first  been  arranged  that  one  of  the  Pazzi 
was  to  murder  Oiuliano  and  Montesecco  IJorenzo ;  but  the 
Condottiere  refused  to  commit  sacrilege  in  a  church,  and  the 
crime  was  entrusted  to  two  prieste  named  Antonio  and  Stefano, 
who  would  have  less  respect  for  the  scene  of  action,  but  at  the 
same  time  would  be  less  experienced  in  assassination.  It  was 
intended  that,  after  the  deed,  the  conspirators  should  seize  the 
palace  of  the  government,  and  arrest  the  priors.  On  May  2, 
1178,  the  deed  was  done.  Giuliano  fell,  but  Lorenzo  escaped 
with  a  slight  wound.  The  plot  was  an  entire  failure,  and  was 
punished  with  condign  vengeance.  Such  was  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Fazzi,  of  which  MachiavelH  has  left  us  an  eloquent 
description. 

The  power  of  the  Medici  was  vastly  increased.     Lorenzo  bod 
the  authority  of  a  king,  but  used  his  position  for  the  advantage 

of  the  commonwealth.     The  ages  of  Pericles  and 
rfli»MMo.     Augustus    seemed    to   revive    in    Florence.      As 

Pope  Sixtus  IV.  had  been  his  enemy,  Pope  Inno- . 
cent  VIII.,  his  successor,  was  his  friend.  Maddalena  Media 
manied  Fianceechetto  Oibo,  of  the  pope's  family,  and  her  brother 
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GioTanni,  who  was  afterwards  Pope  Leo  X.,  received  the  cttr- 
dinal's  bat.  At  length,  Lorenzo's  life  began  to  draw  to  a  close. 
He  bad  suffered  long  from  gout,  and  withdrew  himself  from 
state  affa.irs,  living  chiefly  in  bis  vjllaa  or  in  baths,  where  be 
sought  alleviatioD  from  bis  pain.  Assisted  by  the  learned 
scholars  FoUziano  and  Pico  della  Mirandola,  in  whose  conver- 
sation he  delighted,  he  gave  the  education  of  a  statesman  to  his 
sons  Giuliano  and  Pietro,  to  make  tbem  worthy  of  their  inherit- 
ance. It  is  said  that  at  the  close  of  his  life  be  sent  for  the  great 
preacher  and  reformer  Savonarola,  to  ask  pardon  for  his  sins, 
but  Savonarola  refused  to  give  it  unless  he  granted  liberty  to 
Florence.  He  died  at  his  villa  at  Careggi  on  April  6,  1492, 
forty-four  years  old,  and  three  weeks  later  Pope  Innocent 
followed  him  to  the  grave.  AH  Italy  seemed  to  mourn  for  him. 
Two  popes,  Leo  X.  and  Clement  TIL,  sprang  from  his  house, 
and  two  French  kings  took  their  wives  from  the  Medici  family. 

THE  END  Oir  THE   MIDDLE  AGES,    1463-1619. 
The  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  the  authority 
held  by  the  two  great  powers,  the  empire  and  the  papacy, — 
sometimes  striving  for  mastery,  sometimes  uniting   Decayofthe 
for  the  benefit  of  civilisation,  never  attaining  the    Empire  and 
high  ideals  formed  in  diffei'ent  ways  by  Otto  III,,    th*  Papaoy. 
by    Hildebrand,   and   by  Dante,  of   representing   in   harmony 
the  material  and  spiritual  fortes  of  the  world.     We  have  seen 
how  the  papacy,  tossed  about  on  a  stormy  sea,  raised  to  pre- 
dominance by  Gregory  VII.,  and  Innocent  III.,  lost  its  power, 
first,  by  the  removal  to  Avignon,  and  secondly  by  the  Great 
Schism,  not  to  be  restored  by  the  uuspiritual  culture  of  Pins 
II.,  or  by  the  worldly  strivings  of  Julius  II.     The  empire  was 
now    to    follow    a    similar  course,   and    to   yield    to    the    in- 
evitable influences  of  a  new  age.     The  Keformation  destroyed 
tor   ever   the  bond   by   which   the   papacy   had   held   together 
the    spiritual   forces  of    Europe.      Charles   Y,   was    the    last 
emperor  who  kept  the  countries  of  Europe  in   even  outward 
unity,  and  all   the   time  each  was   contending  for   individual 
independence  and    development.      In    Germany    the    struggle 
between   old  and  new  political  conceptions   im- 
posed  its  influence  and  weakened  the  position  of    ^gj^^y 
the  empire,     Oei'many   oscillated   between  a  re- 
publican and  a  monarchical  institution.     The  empire,  the  terri- 
torial   princes,  and   the  towns  and    the    peasant   republic    of 
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Switzerland  were  engaged  in  rivalry  with  each  other,  cherishing 
different  ideals,  unwilling  to  sacrifice  any  of  them  to  obtain 
a  new  order  of  things.  Nor  were  the  relatione  of  Germany 
to  the  other  powers  of  Europe  satidactory.  In  the  East,  the 
Slavonic  countries  were  increasing  in  power  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Teutons.  Something  had  been  done  by  the  creation 
of  the  German  knights  and  the  German  conquest  of  Lithuania, 
but  the  Polish  monarchy  was  supported  by  both  Bohemia  and 
Hungary.  This  led  to  a  diminution  of  German  influence, 
especially  when  it  was  realised  that  the  Slavs  and  the  Magyars 
were  the  best  defence  of  Western  civilisation  against  the 
invading  Turks. 

Pius   II.  attempted   to  remedy    the  loss   of   Constantinople 
by  a  new  crusade,  but  times  had  changed,  and  religious  interests 
ChrUtendom  ^^^   given    way    to    political.     The  Genoese    in 
and  tba  Galata  made  a  treaty  with  the  sultan  to  protect 

Tnrki.  their  commerce  in  the  Black  Sea ;  the  doge  of 

Venice  in  vain  attempted  to  declare  war.  A  Diet  was  held 
at  Regensburg  in  September  1193,  where  Turkish  affairs  formed 
a  natural  subject  of  discussion.  But  the  apathy  of  Frederick 
III.  and  the  disunion  among  the  states  prevented  any  common 
action.  Aeneas  SiiviuM,  the  most  acaomplished  diplomat  of 
his  time,  could  not,  even  after  (as  Pius  II.)  he  had  mounted 
the  papal  throne  in  1458,  succeed  in  stirring  up  the  powers 
of  Europe  against  the  Turks.  The  congress  which  he  had 
summoned  to  meet  at  Mantua  in  1459  only  showed  the  im- 
possibility of  a  common  action;  the  southern  Slavs  were  left 
to  maintain  their  independence, — even  their  existence, — by  their 
own  strength. 

Frederick  III.,  threatened  by  a  rebellion  in    Austria,  had 

set  free  his  ward  Ladislaus  of  Bohemia,  but  Ladislaus  died  on 

^  November  13,  1457,  which  gave  independence  to 

Eingdoma       Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  dissolved   the  sute- 

ofBobemia     rainty  which  Austria   had  exercised   over  them. 

^d  At  the  beginning  of  1458,  George  Podiebrad  was 

Bnngaiy,        elected  king  of  Bohemia,  and  Matthiofi  Corvinus, 

son  of  John  Hunyadi,  king  of  Hungary.     It  happened  that, 

at  this  time,  Podiebrad  was  the  prisoner  of  Corvinus,  but  he 

immediately  set  him  free  and  entered  into  friendly  relations 

with  him.     These  two  countries  now  became  national  kingdoms 

on  an    independent   basis.     Hungai'y  turned  her  attention  to 

the  southern  plains  of  Germany  :  Hussite  Bohemia  remained 

a  tboi'n  in  the  side  of  Catholic  Germany.     Podiebrad  found 
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himBelf  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  national  arm;,  and  rich  in 
mineral  wealth.  He  gained  influence  in  Germany  hy  acting  as 
arbitrator  between  the  rival  German  houses,  which  were  always 
quarrelling  with  each  other.  Two  important  German  towns 
remained  a  firm  defence  of  Teutonic  influence.  Breslau,  German 
and  Catholic,  refused  to  bow  its  neck  to  Hussite  Bohemia, 
and  Dantzig  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  Teutonic  ^nu 
Knights,  who,  in  spite  of  their  name,  were  be-  Tantonio 
coming  Slavic  in  character.  Frederick  IIL  dis-  Knl^iU. 
solved  the  Order  in  September  1453,  an  action  which  was 
resisted  by  its  mercenary  soldiery,  who  were  lat^ely  Bohemian 
and  Polish.  When  the  finances  of  the  Order  were  exhanated, 
the  mercenaries  attempted  to  recover  their  pay  by  selling  to 
their  enemies  the  castles  which  had  been  pledged  to  them  for 
it.  Chief  among  them  was  the  stetely  forb^ss  of  Uarienburg. 
The  Master  of  the  Order  took  refuge  in  KOnigsberg,  and 
in  1466  the  war  ^'as  put  an  end  to  by  the  peace  of  Thorn. 
The  remains  of  the  Order  sutrendered  West  Pniaaia  to  Poland, 
and  received  Samland  and  Pomerania  as  Polish  fiefs.  Litbeck, 
the  capital  of  the  Hansa,  was  delighted  at  the  fall  of  the 
Order,  as  its  members  bad  become  commercial  rivals,  bringing 
their  own  ships  and  sending  their  goods  to  Flanders,  Holland, 
and  England,  and  had  thus  made  themselves  unpopular. 

At  this  time  arose  the  Capetian  monarchy  of  Burgundy, 
which  originated  in  the  grant  of  the  duchy  by  The 
King  John  to  his  son  Philip,  and  now  included  Bnrsandian 
the  richest  and  most  prosperous  countries  of  Monawliy. 
westorn  Europe,  Brabant  and  Flanders,  which  had  been  since 
the  thirteenth  century  great  centres  of  commerce.  There  the 
Lombards  and  the  Hanaa  exchanged  their  products.  Also 
in  the  fourteenth  century  a  new  system  of  agriculture  was 
developed  in  these  countnes,  which  gave  them  great  wealth, 
and  the  whole  of  these  possessions,  consisting  of  large  llefs 
of  land  and  trading  towns,  instinct  with  a  republican  spirit, 
fell  into  the  power  (d  the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  The  Burgundian 
court  was  marked  by  the  splendour  of  city  architecture,  by 
the  development  of  painting  in  oils,  by  the  genius  of  John 
van  Eyck,  and  Philip  de  Comines,  and  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The  creation  of  Burgundy 
not  only  threatened  France  but  weakened  Teutonic  influence. 
Between  1439  and  1449,  Philip  the  Good  destroyed  the  power 
of  town  councils  in  Rotterdam,  Haarlem,  and  Amsterdam.  In 
1466  be  broke  the  independence  of   Li^e,  and   in   1466   be 
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punished  with  terrible  cmelt;  an  attack  on  hb  possettsions  by 
her  ally  Dinant.  When  he  died  in  1467,  he  left  to  his  ecm, 
Charles  the  Bolii,  an  enormous  treasure,  which  made  him  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  independent  monarchs  of  Bnropo. 

Charles'  domioioDs  stretched,  with  occasional  interruptions, 
from  Friesland  to  Savoy, — and,  while,  as  a  French  baron,  he 
Fnject*  opposed  the  centralising  policy  of  Louis  XI.,  and 
of  ObariM  "  loved  France  bo  much  that  he  wished  her  to 
Um  Bold.  have  six  kings  instead  of  only  one," — id  his  own 
lands  consolidation  and  centralisation  were  his  dearest  aims. 
He  wished  to  acquire  the  territory  necessary  to  connect  all  his 
French  and  imperial  fiefs,  and  then  to  convert  them  into  an 
independent  centralised  kingdom.  He  began  in  1468  by 
annexing  Li^ge.  Then  be  took  in  pledge  the  Alsatian  pos- 
sessions of  Sigismund  of  Austria,  who  hoped  for  his  aid  against 
the  Swiss.  In  1472  he  made  his  last  direct  attack  on  France, 
ravaging  Normandy,  ostensibly  to  avenge  Louis'  brother  Charles, 
whom  he  alleged  to  have  been  poisoned.  Henceforward  he 
devoted  himself  more  and  more  to  his  German  schemes.  In 
1473  he  annexed  Quelders,  established  a  protectorate  over 
Lorraine,  with  the  right  of  garrisoning  its  strongholds,  and 
visited  Freilerick  III.  to  secure  a  royal  crown  and  the  succession 
to  the  empire,  in  return  for  betrothing  his  heiress,  Mary,  to 
Frederick's  son  Maximilian.  He  failed  in  these  negotiations, 
and  meanwhile  the  harshness  of  Hagenbach,  his  agent  in  Alsace, 
and  his  own  attempts  to  obtain  far  more  power  there  than  Sigis- 
mund  had  possessed,  drew  together  in  a  common  alarm  the  free 
towns  of  Alsace, — Strassburg,  Basel,  and  other  Rhenish  cities, 
and  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 

Trading  on  this  alarm  and  on  Sigismund's  disappointment  at 
Charles'  failure  to  help  him,  Louis  craftily  united  all  parties  in 
the  League  of  Constance,  to  redeem  Sigismund's  lands.     Charles, 
meanwhile,    helping    the    archbishop    of    Cologne   against    his 
subjects,  was  authorised  to  garrison  his  towns,  and  in   July 
1474  began   to  besiege  Keuss.     But  the  siege 
MwM,"*'        dragged  on  for  nearly  a  year :  it  drained  his  re- 
sources; it  drew  into  the  field  against  him  a  great 
imperial  army,  and  even — at  last — the  reluctant  emperor  him- 
self.    Meantime  Hagenbach  was  done  to  death  by  the  League ; 
the  Swiss  attacked  Franche  L'omt^ ;  Ken£  of  Lorraine  deserted 
Charles  for  Louis ;   Louis   invaded  the   Netherlands   and   the 
Burgundies ;  and  Charles'  promise  to  harass  France  in  prepara- 
tion for  its  invasion  by  Edward  IV.  became  overdue. 
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So,  in  June  1175,  Charlee  abandoned  the  siege  and  made 
peace  with  Frederick.  But  the  English  expedition  proved  a 
fiasco,  Charies  bad  no  armj  ready  to  support  it.  The  Constable 
St.  Pol, — Edward's  uncle  by  marriage  and  Charles'  ally, — 
played  them  falae.  Louis  offered  a  high  price  for  peace.  And 
Edward — disgusted  with  Charles  and  eager  to  save  the  balance  of 
his  war  supplies — accepted  the  "TreveMarchande"  of  Fecquigny, 
receiving  an  indemnity,  a  pension,  a  ransom  for  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  and  the  vain  promise  of  tlie  Dauphin's  hand  for  his 
daughter  ElizabeUi. 

Charles  himself,  though  furious,  maile  a  truce  with  Louis 
which  enabled  him  to  conquer  Lorraine.  But  his  refusal  to 
be  content  with  this  aud  renounce  Alsace  involved  him  in 
war  with  the  hated  and  despised  Swiss.  Their  pikemen  easily 
outmatched    his  Burgundian  knights  and   Lom-    (nm^iMuid 

bard  mercenaries,  and  Savoy  only  lost  territory    Ui«  SwIm 

by  aiding  him.      He  was   beaten   at   Grandson    His  DsIWt 
in    March    1476,  and  at  Morat  in  June.     Then    wm*  Dwth. 
B^n4  attempted  to  recover  Lorraine ;  the  Swiss — hardly   per- 
suaded  by  Louis — gave  their  assistance ;   and   at   Nancy,  on 
January  B,  1477,  Charles'  last  army  was  routed,  and  Charles 
himself  killed. 

His  death  caused  democratic  movements  throughout  the 
Netherlands.  Mai^— distracted  between  the  intrigues  cS  Louis 
and  the  insolence  of  the  Flemish  towns — married  Maximilian 
on  August  16,  1477.  He  made  peace  with  the  Swiss,  but  the 
war  with  the  French,  who  were  defeated  at  Guinegate  or 
Th^rouenne  in  August  1479,  went  on  till  (on  March  27,  1482) 
Mary  died,  leaving  two  children,  Philip  and  Margaret.  Then, 
backed  by  the  Flemish  cities,  whose  jealousy  of  Maximilian 
made  them  eager  to  see  him  weakened,  Louis  secured  by  the 
treaty  of  Arras  the  cession  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  while 
both  Artois  and  Franche  Oomti^  were  assigned  as  the  dowry 
of  the  child  Margaret,  who  was  betrothed  and  soon  formally 
married  to  the  Dauphin,  who,  however,  when  king  repudiated 
the  match  and  married  Anne  of  Brittany. 

Maximilian  was  elected  King  of  the  Romans  in  February 
1486.     At  the  outset  of  his  cai-eer,  he  stood  between  opposing 
foi'ces  of  great  strength.     He  was  not  old  enough     wartmHUn 
or  sufficiently  mature  to  give  effect  to  the  ideal     uid  ttas 
which    he    had    conceived,  and    which    his    edu-     Empire, 
cation  had  implanted  in  him.     He  represented  two  dynasties, 
whose  union  offered  him  a  pi-edominant  position  in  Eui'ope,  but 
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their  intereats  were  in  m&ny  respects  diecord&nt.  He  was 
bouod  to  support  the  power  6(  Austria.,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  the  money  necessary  for  these  purposes  by  laying  bur- 
dens on  the  Netherlands.  Teutonic  influences  had  suffered  severe 
losses  in  the  E^t,  but  this  was  loi^ely  compen- 
'■  sated  for  in  the  West,  by  the  fall  of  the  power  of 

the  papacy.  Italy  was  divided  into  four  governments,  the  feudal 
government  of  Naples  in  the  south,  Milan  and  Venice  in  the 
north,  and  the  States  of  the  Church  in  the  centre.  Between 
the  despotism  of  the  Sforza  in  Milan  and  the  aristocratic  com- 
mercial republic  of  Venice  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  territory 
of  the  Roman  church  on  the  other,  the  banking  house  ol  the 
Medici  had  obtained  a  predominant  position  in  Florence  by 
their  prudence,  their  wealth,  and  the  political  support  which 
they  had  acquired.  Their  dynasty,  founded  on  finance,  brought 
a  new  factor  into  the  old  state  system.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
a  centre  of  culture  and  the  leader  in  a  new  intellectual  move- 
normM  ment.  Florence  became  the  asylum  for  the 
and  the  Be-  classical  learning  which  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
naUunH.  uople  by  the  Turks  had  driven  towards  the  west. 
The  court  of  the  Hedici,  which  has  been  already  described, 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  Renaissance.  A  new  art  and  a  new 
literature  began  to  flourish,  founded  on  ancient  models,  instinct 
with  the  best  part  of  the  pagan  spiiit,  and  developing  a  mora 
or  less  constant  opposition  to  the  education  of  the  cloister 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed.  Even  the  papacy  was  affected 
by  this  new  movement,  but  what  it  gained  in  culture  it  loet 
in  moral  force,  and  Germany  profited  by  the  worldliueas  of 
the  popes. 

In  the  midst  of  these  changes  the  government  of  Germany 
i-emained  unaltered.     The  Diet  still  comprised  about  forty  princes 
^^^^  and   about    seventy    or    eighty    imperial    towns. 

'■  These  princes  were  beloved  and  obeyed  by  their 
subjects,  but  none  of  them  had  as  yet  developed  the  despotic 
power  which  characterised  the  tyrants  of  Italy.  They  were 
chiefly  employed  in  administering  peasant  communities,  and  in 
increasing  their  revenues  as  much  as  possible.  They  were 
assisted  by  counsellors  of  gentle  birth  and  by  trained  jurists. 
But  the  necessity  of  a  better  military  organisation,  caused  by  the 
Hussite  wars,  demanded  the  raising  of  new  revenues.  The 
i-ichest  princes  were  naturally  the  best  armed,  and  the  wealthiest 
of  all  were  those  of  Saxony,  who  derived  large  revenues  from  the 
silver  mines  of  the  Erzgebirge.     The  military  tiains,  ' 
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and  the  horses  of  Saxony  were  the  best  in  Oenuany.  Duke 
Albert,  who  agisted  Maximilian  in  his  wars  against  the  Nether- 
lands, was  the  greatest  commander  and  the  richest  speculator  in 
mines  of  his  age. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  money,  which,  at  an  earlier  period, 
had  been  supplied  by  the  Jews,  hirge  Christian  banking  houses 
were  founded  in  southern  Germany.  Hans  Fugger  established  a 
banking  house  in  Augsburg,  and  on  his  death  in  1409  left  a 
property  of  2000  gulden.  In  1473  the  Golden  Counting  House, 
as  it  was  called,  of  the  Fuggers  was  the  largest  banking  house 
in  central  Europe,  and  managed  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  In  H80  the  "^1^*^*^ 
house  of  Roth  in  TTlm  failed  fw-  the  sum  of  80,000 
gulden.  These  Swabian  bankers  formed  a  connecting  link 
between  Venice  and  the  Netherlands,  and  also  took  part  in  the 
new  commerce  which  was  arising  between  Portugal  and  the  Indies. 
But  none  of  these  German  houses  attained  a  monarchical  position 
like  that  of  the  Medici.  The  activity  of  the  German  banks  was 
confined  by  the  town  councils  on  the  one  hand  and  the  guilds 
on  the  other,  and  even  when  they  had  surmounted  these  obstacles 
they  had  little  share  in  the  government  of  the  cities  to  which 
they  belonged.  As  has  been  already  said,  they  never  produced 
a  despot,  and  the  German  towns  were  spared  the  party  conflicts 
which  distracted  Italian  cities. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  was  essentially  a  despotic  re- 
former. He  was  the  organiser  of  German  mercenaries,  the 
creator  of  that  type  of  military  government  called  "  Regiment," 
in  which  the  principal  offices  were  held  by  the  standard-bearer, 
the  captain,  tJie  sergeant,  and  the  mayor.  They  had  courts  of 
their  own,  and,  when  judgment  had  been  pronounced,  the  lands- 
knechts  stood  around  and  stabbed  the  condemned  prisoner  to 
death  with  their  spears.  He  helped  to  form  the  j^ 
Swabian  League,  the  object  of  which  was  to  provide  Swabian 
the  empire  with  a  more  eificient  army.  This  came  I>^n». 
into  existence  in  February  1488,  but,  just  a  month  before,  Maxi- 
milian had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  market-place  of  Bruges. 
He  was  not  released  till  May,  when  he  had  renounced  the  regency 
of  Flanders  and  had  sworn  to  dismiss  his  troops.  The  emperor, 
his  father,  soon  came  to  his  assistance  with  a  large  army  collected 
by  the  Swabian  League,  upon  which  Maximilian  recalled  his 
oath,  and  proceeded  to  punish  those  towns  which  had  treated 
him  BO  badly.  Sy  the  help  of  the  Swabian  League,  Maximilian 
was  able  to  strengthen  his  position  both  in  the  Netherlands  and 
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Austria.  In  May  '1490,  Sigismund,  count  of  Tyrol,,  abdicated 
in  his  favour ;  King  Matthias  CorrinuB  died  on  April  6,  14dO  ; 
and,  a  few  months  afterwards,  Maximilian,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  army  of  the  league,  drove  the  Turks  back  again  to  their 
own  country,  and  his  title  as  king  of  Hungary  was  reoognised 
by  I^dislaus  of  Bohenia,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  Hungary 
after  the  death  of  Matthias.  This  arrangement  was  confirmed 
by  the  treaty  of  FreBsbnrg  in  1491.  In  1492,  Albert  of  Saxony 
completed  the  pacification  of  the  Netherlands.  In  May  1493, 
Maximilian  concluded  the  treaty  of  Senlie,  by  which  Charles 
VIII ,  having  married  Anne  df  Brittany,  returned 
Franche  Comte  and  Artois.  When  Frederick  III, 
died  on  August  19,  1493,  the  power  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  was  completely  established  both  on  the  tower  Rhine  and  on 
the  Danube,  and  the  result  was  greatly  due  to  the  Swabian  League. 
Outside  Germany,  Europe  was  governed  partly  by  monarchs 
and  partly  by  aristocraciea  Sweden,  Denmark,  Poland,  Bohemia, 
and  Hungary  had  aristocratic  constituticms  with  very  limited 
monarchies.  On  the  other  band,  the  monarchies  of  France  and 
England  were  strengthened  by  their  struggles  with  the  powerful 
families.  In  England  the  Tudora  were  at  the  head  of  a  nobility 
which  had  been  sorely  weakened  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The 
Valois  kings  of  France  had  formed  a  standing  army  to  keep 
down  their  vassals.  They  posse.ssed  a  copious  supply  of  mer- 
cenaries in  the  SwIkh,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
England,  the  fall  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and  the  annexation  of 
Provence,  they  ruled  over  a  kingdom  which  presented  a  geo- 
graphical and  a  national  whole. 

At  the  same  time,  the  marriage  of   Ferdinand   of   AragoD 
with  Isabella  of  Castile,  and  the   conquest  of  Qranada,    had 
created  in  Spain  the  mightiest  monarchy  in  Europe. 
™^P*?™    The  nobles  sank  under  the  power  of  the  crown, 
nTrnnrvujr.      ^^^  j^^j_  ^^^  Moorish  wars  were  at  an  end.     The 
Inquisition,  which  had  begun  to  act  in  1480  against  Moorish 
and  Jewish  heretics,  became,  under  the  protection  of  the  ci-own, 
the  most  dangerous  implement  of  Spanish  absolutism  against 
Th*  States      every  kind   of  opposition.     In  Italy,  the  States 
it  tha  of  the  Church,  under  Pope  Alexander  TI.,  who 

Ohnnb.  reigned   from    1484-1503,  grew  to  be  the   seat 

of  a  military  despotism,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  Venice, 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula  was  filled  with  monarchical  govern- 
ments. In  the  midst  of  this  condition  of  things,  Germany 
remained  with  her  ancient  antiquated  constitution. 
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,    Juab  at  this  time,  CharleB  YIII.,  king  oF  France,  marched 
over  the  Alps  to  invade  Italy,  crossing  the  mountains  in  August 
1494,  and  entering  Naples  in  1496.     The  bastard      charlei 
house  of  Aragon,  which  eince  1435  had  taken  the     VJtt. 
place  of  the  Angevin  dynasty  in  southern  Italy,      InvadM 
retired  to  Sicily  on  March  30,  1495;  but  Maxi-      M*1^»^ 
milian  joined  the  powerful  league  which  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
now  made  with  the  pope,  Milan,  and  Venice  against  France. 
At  the  beginning  of  April,  he  invested  Ludovico  Sforsa,  whose 
daughter  be  had  married,  with  the  fief  of  Milan,  on  condition 
that  it  should  revert  to  the  empire.     Just  befoi'e  this,  on  Mai'ch 
26,  he  had  opened  his  first  Diet  at  Worms,  and  had  obtained 
from  the  German  Estates  not  only  a  supply  of  money  for  his 
journey  to  Rome,  but  funds  for  the  creation  of  a     n.^mm.n 
standing  army  against  the  enemies  of  the  empire,     and  Ui« 
In    the   same    year,  Charles  VIII.,  having  left     Ertatw. 
garrisons   in   Naples,   retiuned   to   upper    Italy.     On   July    6, 
be  defeated   at  Fornovo   the  army  c^  the   league,  which  was 
lying  in  wait  for  him  in  the  north  of  the  Apennines,  and  the 
politicians   in   Worms   were  alarmed    lest  be  should   conquer 
Milan  and  attack  the  Netherlands.     This  fear  brought  about 
a  closer  union  between  the  emperor  and  his  Estates  on  August 
7,  1495.     It  was  settled  that  Maximilian  should  receive  a  new 
contribution  from  the  empire,  called  the  Common  Penny,  being 
partly  a  property,  partly  an  income,  partly  a  poll  tax.     A  new 
Diet  was  to  meet  every  year  to  control  expenses,  decide  peace 
and  war,  and  promulgate  the  judgments  of  the  imperial  courts. 

This  was  the  fii-st  serious  attempt  to  reform  the  German 
coDStitution,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  country  prevented 
it  from  coming  into  operation.  The  imperial  FaOnrB  of 
knights  clamoured  for  their  ancient  right  of  Attempts  at 
serving  the  empire  with  the  sword,  and  objected  Hefonn. 
to  commute  this  service  for  a  money  payment.  The  Swiss 
refnsed  to  accept  the  decisions  of  the  imperial  courts,  and 
remained  firm  in  their  connection  with  France^  The  Nether- 
lands followed  an  independent  policy  of  their  own.  Philip, 
the  son  of  Maximilian,  who,  a  short  time  before  had  married 
the  Spanish  princess  Joanna,  made  a  separate  peace  with  France 
in  1498,  to  the  great  disgust  of  his  father.  Maximilian  himself 
cared  more  about  retaining  the  strength  of  the  empire  in  his 
own  hands  in  order  to  play  an  important  part  in  European 
politics,  than  about  establishing  a  new  constitution.  He  oppoeed 
with  a  certain  asperity  of  temper  the  movement  for  i^orm, 
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and  he  was  irritated  by  succeesive  failures  in  hin  foreignl  pol)C]^ 
At  the  same  time,  the  Estates  watched  every  movement  of  their 
sovereign  with  natural  anxiety,  being  alarmed  test  their  liberty 
should  be  endangered  by  a  successful  war  with  an  external 
foe.  In  this  manner,  Maximilian  failed  to  gain  a  secure 
position  for  the  imperial  power  against  the  Estates,  and  the 
supporters  of  reform  were  not  able  to  find  a  permanent  basis 
for  the  creation  of  the  new  conetitution.  The  Swabian  League, 
which  was  the  chief  support  of  the  king,  threatened  to  fail 
him,  and  the  Swabian  towns  would  have  broken  away  from 
it  if  it  had  not  been  held  tc^ethei'  by  the  imperial  knighte. 
The  weakness  of  its  military  organisation  was  shown  in  the 
war  which  it  undertook  against  the  Swiss  in  1499.  Uaxi- 
Abortlv*  tnilian  suffered  a  double  defeat  by  the  French 
Scbsmei  of  occupation  of  Milan  in  August  of  the  same  year, 
WiTlmlllm  ftnd  by  being  compelled,  a  month  later,  to  recog- 
nise the  independence  of  Switzerland.  Notwithstanding  this, 
he  would  not  give  up  his  plans  for  the  subjugation  of  Italy, 
and  he  made  concessions  to  the  Ket  of  Augsburg  in  1500, 
in  order  to  obtain  supplies.  But  these  arrangements  came 
to  nothing,  and  he  was  obliged  to  invest  the  king  of  France 
with  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

Dui'ing  the  next'  five  years  his  position  improved.  He  had 
many  friends  among  the  princes ;  his  son  Philip  succeeded 
to  the  possession  of  Castile ;  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
Elector  Palatine ;  and  the  opposition  in  Germany  was  seriously 
weakened  by  the  death  of  Berthold  of  Mainz,  who  was  its 
principal  leader.  He  was  able,  therefore,  in  1505,  to  obtain 
from  a  Diet,  held  at  Cologne,  sufficient  supplies  for  an  ex- 
pedition against  Hungary,  which  was  successful,  and  confirmed 
his  hold  on  that  kingdom.  In  1506,  Philip  died,  leaving  two 
young  sons,  Charles  and  Ferdinand.  This  made  it  not  im- 
probable that  a  monarchy  which  would  embrace  the  empire 
of  Germany  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain  would  be  permanently 
established,  and  the  result  was  that  the  emperor  met  witji 
much  opposition  in  the  Diet  held  at  Constance  in  1507.  When, 
the  following  year,  he  joined  France  in  a  war  against  Venice 
-  by  the  league  of  Cambrai,  matters  became  worse,  although  in 
1509  the  Fuggers  gave  him  a  supply  of  170,000  gulden. 
He  held  his  last  Diet  in  Augsburg  in  1518.  Here  the 
electors  declared  that  they  would  not  submit  themselves  to 
the  decisions  of  the  imperial  courts,  thus  opposing  the  very 
principles   which   they   bad    before    supported.     The    supplies 
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which  he  aRked  for  an  expe<lition  against  Turkey  were  refused, 
the   princes  saying  that  they   must  fiitit  discuss   the  matter 
with  their  Estatee,     Conaeqnentty,  when  Maximilian  died  on 
January  12,  1519,  the  coastitution  of  the  Geiman      -,    h  «* 
empire  waH   in  a  condition  of  complete  disorder,      ^j^^j^^,,^ 
Gei-many    had    failed    in    tlie    attempt    to  fuini 
herself  into  a  nation,  while  other  countrieti  luul  succeeded  in 
doing  80.     The  consequence  was  that  the  national  energy  was 
diverted   from  political  ntruggleu  into  the  domain  of  religion, 
and    questions    of    church   reform    occupied    the    attention   of 
Germany  for  a  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

We  find  that,  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  two  great 
powers  who  ruled  the  European  world — the  empii-e  and  the 
papacy — had  completely  changed  their  character.  EndottlM 
Maximilian  had  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  HldtUs 
not  only  without  being  ci'owned  in  St.  Peter's,  Arm. 
but  without  receiving  the  consent  of  the  pope  to  the  innovation. 
The  efforts  of  the  papacy  under  Julius  II.  wei-e  directed 
entirely  to  a  military  despotism  in  the  centre  of  Italy.  Under 
him  a«  well  asunder  his  predecessor  and  successor,  Alexander  VI. 
and  Leo  X.,  the  papal  court  was  completely  divoiced  from 
religious  ideals,  and  was  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
intellectual  culture,  which  on  the  one  hand  destroyed  the 
traditions  of  the  faith,  and  on  the  other  weakened  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  morality.  The  monastic  oi-ders  had  entirely 
lost  their  ancient  discipline.  The  state  system  of  the  western 
world  no  longer  recognised  the  authority  of  the  emperor  or 
the  pope,  and  the  era  of  modem  history  may  be  said  to  have 
begun. 
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BOOK  III. 


CHARLES   V.  AND  THR   KEFORMATTON.  A.D.   1619-15M. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  sbcteentb  centui'y,  Charles  T.,  who  unit«d 
the  pofwetwions  of  Biirgimdy  and  the  Uiipsburgs,  w(m  in  posReR- 
HJon  of  an  empire  Huch  as  the  world  had  not  seen 
since  Charles  the  Great.     He  wan  bom  at  Ghent    ^^^ 
in  the  year  IIWO,  a  man  of  Ringular  pi'udence,  of 
acute  intellect  and  untiring  industry,  eminent  both  in  council 
and  in  the  field.     He  was  silent  and  determined,  and  carried 
out  the  policy  which  he  had  fixed,  sometimes  with  more  tenacitv 
than  acrnpulosity.     His  body  was  weak,  tormented  with  gout ; 
hiH  p&le  face  and  melancholy  expression  gave,  at  first  sight, 
little  promise  of  his  genius.     His  poasensions  were  enormou». 
Inheriting  the  Netherlands  as  a  child  on  the  death  of  hie  father 
Philip,  he  succeeded  as  a  boy  of  sixteen  to  the  monarchy  of 
Spain,  including  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  and   Naples,  tt^ether 
with  the  new  discoveries  in  America  and  the  islands  of  the 
WeHt  Indies.     At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  became  sovereign  of 
the  Austrian  possesKions  of  the  house  of  Hapshiirg,  which  he 
handed  over  to  bis  younger  brother,  Ferdinand,  firnt  to  govern 
and  then  to  possess,  and  six  monthfi  later,  on  June  28,  1519, 
he  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Maximilian,  as  emperor.     With 
truth  it  might  be  said  that  be  governed  an  empire  over  which 
the  sun  never  set.     It  happened  that  he  had  two    charlM 
great  rivals  in  Europe,  Francis  I.,  who  was  king    Francis,  and 
of  France  from  1515  to  1547,  and  Henry  VIII.,    Henry, 
who  was  king  of  England  from  1509  to  1547.     Seldom  has  the 
world  seen  three  sovereigns  of  such  singular  capacity  reigning 
together  side  by  side.     The  two  last  mentioned  were  very  like 
each  other,  but  forme<l  a  singular  contrast  to  CbarlcK.     They 
were   passionate  and   impetuous,   Charles   slow   and   cautious. 
The  morality  of  all  alike  was  loose,  but,  while   Francis  was 
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governed  by  his  mixtreRSea,  and  Henry  largely  influenced  by  his 
wives,  Charles  sought  guidance  from  experienced  statesmen,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  Oranvella.  Between  Francis  and  Charles 
there  ruled  a  bitter  jenlousy.  Charles  got  the  upper  hand,  but 
Francis  was  itlwikytt  a  thorn  in  hi»  Hide,  and  after  the  divoi'ce 
of  Catherine  of  Aisgon  Henry  took  the  side  of  Francis. 

The  Reformation,  begun  by  Luther  in  tfae  little  university 
of   Wittenberg,  in    1517,  spread  with  surprising  rapidity.     It 

Th*B«-  conquered   the    north   of   Germany,   made   great 

fannatlan       progress  in  Frauconia  and  Swabia,  on  the  Rhine 

l&Q«niiaiiT.  and  the  Danube,  and  extended  itself  from  Frank* 
fort  over  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  It  was  especially  supported  by 
the  towns.  In  1525,  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  Master  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  became  a  Protestant,  and  his  example  was 
followed  in  Ciu-land  and  Livonia.  The  teaching  qf  Luther 
made  its  way  into  Sweden  under  Gustavus  Vasa — into  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Iceland  under  Christian  III.  It  conquered  in 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  where  the  reigning  house  remained  trup 
to  the  aDcient  [aith,  but  the  reformers  obtained  freedom  of 
religion  and  equality  before  the  law.  Kings  found  the  Fro- 
te.Htant  faith  more  favourable  to  their  independence  than  the 
Catholic.  The  house  of  Wettin  in  Saxony  was  divided  into 
two  lines,  the  Ernestine  and  the  Albertine,  the  royal  house  of 
England  being  descended  from  the  latter.  The  princes  of  the 
elder  line,  Frederick  the  Wise,  John  the  Steadfast,  and  his  son 
John  Frederick,  were  ardent  supporters  of  the  Reformation. 

What  Luther  had  effected  in  Germany,  Zwingli  began  in 

Switzerland,  but,  while  the  first  laid  stress  on  the  purity  of 

religiouK  belief,  the  second,  a  strong  republican, 

Bw^«^d.  P*"'^  niore  attention  to  social  and  political  reform, 

and  they  differed  hopelessly  in  their  views  of  the 

MasB,     The  teaching  of  Zwingli  took  i-oot  in  Zurich  and  Bern, 

and   in    the   eastern  cantons,  and   might  have  been   accepted 

by  the  whole  confederation  had  not  its  author  pei'ished  in  the 

CalTlnim  '*^t'*'^  °^  Kappel  in  1431.  Calvin,  who  agreed 
with  Luther  in  his  doctrines  of  predestination, 
but  with  Zwingli  in  his  views  about  sacraments  and  the 
government  of  the  church,  occupied  a  middle  position.  From 
Geneva,  which  was  entirely  under  his  control,  his  teaching 
spread  to  Holland,  to  the  south  of  Fiance,  and  even  to  Italy  and 
Spain,  while  it  founded  the  presbyterian  chiuxih  of  Scotland. 
In  Germany  it  was  represented  by  the  Catechism  of  Uei<lel- 
berg,  which  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Lutlierans.     It  also 
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laid  great  hold  on  the  clear  and  logical  intellect  of  France, 
though  Francis  I.  had  in    1615   concluded  a  Concordat  with 
Pope  Leo   X.,  which  gave  the  Gallic  church  a    The 
certain  character  of  independence  and  placed  it    Qallicui 
under  the  authority  of  the  crown.     The  Inqui-    Oonoordat. 
sition   made    short  work    of    the    Reformation    in    Spain,   its 
adherents    being    partly    imprisoned    and    partly    humeil,    in 
what  were  called  Auto8-da-F4,  or  Acts  of  Faith.     In  Italy  it 
was  welcomed  by  the  Humanists,  and  protected  in  Ferrara  by 
the  house  of  Este.     In  the  Roman  dominions  it  had  not  much 
chance,  and  waa  extinct  before  the  end  of  the  century.     In 
Spain  and  Italy  a  new  sect  arose  under  Socinus, 
who  died  in  1561,  and  his  nephew  Faustus,  who    J^JJ^ 
denied  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  giving  rise  to  the  Sociniana  in  Poland  and  the 
Unitarians    in    England.     The    Spaniard    Servetus,   who    held 
similar  opinions,  was  burned  by  Calvin  in  Geneva  (1533). 

Martin  Luther,  the  originator  of  these  divisions,  was  born 
at  Eisleben  in  Thuringia  on  November  10,  1483,  the  same  year 
as  Raphael,  which  shows  that  the  Renaissance  ^^ 
and  the  Reformation  were  connected.  He  was  " 
eilucated  for  the  law,  first  at  Eisenach  and  then  at  Ei-fuit, 
but  changed  his  mode  of  life,  and  became  an  Augustinian  monk. 
After  deep  reflection,  and  many  conflicts  of  the  soul,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  man  was  to  be  saved  not  by  work.s  but  by 
faith,  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ.  By  the  advice 
of  his  friend,  Staupitz,  the  head  of  his  order,  he  i-emoved  to 
the  university  of  Wittenberg,  recently  founde<l  by  Frederick 
the  Wise,  where  he  gave  theological  lectures.  He  woiked  very 
hard  in  preaching  and  in  the  government  of  his  convent,  and, 
in  1511,  came  to  Rome,  where  he  lodged  in  the  Augustinian 
church  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  Some  years  later,  Pope  Leo  X., 
in  order  to  obtain  money  for  the  building  of  St.  Petei's,  issued 
a  bull  offering  indulgences — that  is,  a  remission  xh« 
of  the  pains  of  purgatory — for  various  sums  of  QumUou  of 
money,  and  the  Dominican  Tet/el  was  entiusted  IiidBlgraoe«. 
with  the  sale  of  these  in  Saxony.  Tliis  nrouseil  the  anger  of 
Luther,  who  resented  the  action  with  all  the  energy  of  his 
nature.  On  All  Saints*  Eve,  1517,  he  fixed  on  the  doors  of  the 
Castle  Church  of  Wittenberg  ninety-five  theses,  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  pope  had  no  right  to  promise  absolution  on 
these  terms,  and  that  forgiveness  of  sins  could  come  from 
God  alone.     In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  tried    before  the 
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l>oiuiniuiD  Gajetan,  in  Aiig»burKi  in  October  1518.  The  retnilt 
was  uncertein.  Luther  appealed  to  a  "  better  instmctetl  pope," 
and  took  refuge  with  hiH  protector,  Frederick.  The  Emperor 
Muximilian  died  in  January  1519,  &diI  it  became  necessary  to 
choose  a  succesito:'.  Some  of  the  electors  were  in  favour  of 
Frederick  the  Wise,  but  the  pope,  afraid  of  Charlea,  suppwted 
Francis  I.  of  France,  and  Frederick  took  bis  side.  The  pope 
Bent  his  chamberlain,  Miltie,  to  Oermany,  to  offer  to  Frederick 
the  Golden  Rose.  Miltiz  tried  to  accommodate  matters  with 
Luther,  admitted  that  there  were  abuses  in  the  indulgences, 
and  persuaded  him  to  admit  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see. 
But  John  Eck,  professor  in  Ingol.stadt,  summoned  Luther  to 
a  disputation  at  Leipzig,  which  had  the  effect  of  driving  him 
still  further  in  the  direction  of  reform.  At  this  time,  also,  he 
was  joined  by  the  great  scholar,  Philip  Uelanchthon,  who  lived 
from  1497  to  1560,  and  whose  activity  in  founding  Protestant 
schools  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  Preceptor  of  Germany. 
ISck  now  went  to  Rome,  and  persuaded  the  pope  to  issue  a  bull 
condemning  Luther's  principles,  and  ordering  that  his  books 
should  be  burnt,  and  tliat  he  should  retract  within  sixty  days. 
This  drove  Luther  to  deny  the  infallibility  both  of  the  pope  and 
the  councils,  and,  on  December  19,  1520,  he  marched  with  a 
number  of  student'*  to  the  Elstei;  Gate  at  Leipzig,  and  there 
solemnly  burnt  the  pope's  bull  and  some  volumes  of  canon  law. 

When  Charles  was  crowned  at  Aachen,  at  the  b^inning  of 
1521,  he  was  advised  by  HUtten,  Sickingen,  and  others  to  place 

himself  at  the  head  of  the  reforming  movement, 
^^^^'*        but  the  pope's  legate,  Aleander,  persuaded   him 

to  take  the  other  side.  A  Diet  was  held  at  Worms 
on  April  16,  1521,  which  Luther  attended,  not  without  fears 
of  suffering  the  fate  of  Huss.  He  boldly  acknowledged  him- 
self the  author  of  his  writings,  said  that  he  could  not  retract 
unless  it  were  shown  that  his  opinions  were  opposed  to  Sci'ip- 
tui-e,  and  ended  with  the  memorable  words,  "  Here  I  stand :  I 
cannot  do  otherwise,  God  help  me,  Amen  I "  He  left  the  Diet 
in  safety,  but,  on  May  26,  his  opinions  were  solemnly  con- 
demned by  an  imperiiU  decree.  Luther,  under  the  protection 
of  Fredeiick,  lay  hid  in  the  Wai-tbiu-g  for  neaily  a  yeai',  under 
the  name  of  "Gentleman  George."  During  his  absence,  Cai'l- 
stadt,  who  had  assisted  him  at  Leipzig,  defended  his  principles 
at  Wittenberg,  but  his  cause  was  weakened  by  intemperate 
adherents,  such  as  the  Prophets  of  Zwickau  and  the  Anabaptists. 
Yet  the  Reformation  spread  rapidly  in  Gei'many.     Luther  trans- 
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lated  the  Bible,  whicL  lie  issued  in  piii'tM,  campletiDg  it  in  1534. 
Hans  Sachs,  the  Bhoemaker  poet  of  Nuremberg,  greeted  him 
as  the  Niffhtingale  of  Wittenberg,  wliose  coming  announced  the 
spring.  Philip  of  Hesse  joined  the  Elector  of  Saxony  in  sup- 
porting him.  The  imperial  towiiK  declared  in  his  favour.  Pope 
Hadrian  VI.,  who  had  been  the  tutor  of  Charles  Y.,  did  his 
best  to  reform  the  church  and  to  remedy  abuses,  but  he  died 
in  the  second  year  of  his  pontificate,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Clement  VII.,  a  subtle  Medici,  who  endeavoured  to  stifle  the 
Reformation  by  actM  of  diplomacy.  Germany  was  divided  into 
two  camps.  CaiBpeggio,  the  nuncio,  persuaded  the  dukes  of 
Bavaria  and  Austria  and  the  greater  number  of  ^^ 

the  south  German  bishops  to  support  the  pope,  SlxS™*" 
while  John  of  Saxony  and  Philip  of  Hesse,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  other  princes  and  towns,  took  the 
other  side.  In  the  Diet  of  Spires,  held  in  1 526,  a  compromise  was 
agreed  upon,  by  which  the  creed  was  to  follow  the  territory,  on 
the  principle  of  "  cujtis  regin,  ejw*  relitno."  A  rising  of  the 
peasants  now  took  place  in  Germany,  known  as  the  Peasants' 
War,  accompanied  by  great  distress  and  destruction,  and  was 
put  down  with  difficulty. 

Meanwhile  Charles  Itad  other  affairs  to  attend  to.     By  the 
battle  of  Marignano,  in  1515,  Fi-ancis  I.  had  acquii'ed  possession 
of  Milan,  Genoa,  and  a  great  part  of  Lombardy, 
which    Charles  determined    to    recover    for    the     JtariraMo 
imperial    crown.     He    made    an   expe«)ition    into     """P*™ 
Italy,  supported   by  the  pope,  Venice,  and  Henry  VIII.     In 
1521,  Milan    was  conquered,  and   given    to  Francesco  Sfotza. 
Bayard,  the  French  general,  the  knight  without  fear  and  with- 
out reproach,  fell  in   battle.      Charles's  world-famous  general 
was  the  Constable  Bourbon,  a  Frenchman  who  had  i-enounced 
bis  allegiance   to  the   French  king,  against    whom    he  .swore 
revenge.     He   was   at  the    head   of   Germans,   Spaniards,  and 
Italians,  whom  he  had  weliled  into  a  formidable  force.     The 
\>attle  of  Pavia  took  place  on  February  24,  1525,         .  _    . 
in  which  Fi-ancis  I.  was  defeated,  and  cairied  off     *^  "'"■ 
to  Madrid  as  prisoner.     By  the  peace  of  Madrid,  signed  in  the 
following  year,  Francis  gave  up  his  claim  to  Milan. 

But  no  sooner  had  be  ruturiieil  to  his  own  country  than  he' 
was  relieved  fi'om  his  oatfa  by  the  pope,  and  farme<l,  with  Henry 
VIII.  and  some  Italian  princes,  a  Holy  League  against  Spain. 
This  led  to  a  new  attack  upon  Italy,  led  by  the  Constable 
Bourbon  and  Frundsberg.     Rome  was  stormed  on  May  6,  1527, 
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anil  Bourbon  tM  in  the  momeut  o[  victory.     The  triumphant 

Mmy,  without  itif  leader,  committed  every  ktod  of  excess,  bum- 

iug  palaceH  ftnd  churches,  while  the  pope  shivered, 

5~  with  fever,  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican.    Francis  sent 

an  army  into  uorthern  Italy,  under  Lautrec,  who 

]>enetrated  ax  far  ati  Kapler.      But  Andrew    Doria,   with    his 

(ienoese  galleyii,  w«nt  over  to  the   emperor;    Lautrec  died; 

hie  army  was  decimated  by  the  plague ;  and,  at  last,  in  1529, 

the  pence  of  Cambrai  was  signed,  by  which  Fi-aOCis 

^^!^^         surrendered  his  claims  to  Milan,  and  paid  Charles 

a  ransom  of  two  million  crowns  for  hiu  souh,  who 

had  heen  kept  tui  hostages  in  Madrid,  but  remained  in  possession 

of  Burgimdy.     Pope  Clement  YII.,  disturbed  by  the  spread  of 

Lutheranism  in  Germany,  and  enraged  with  Florence  because 

it  had  expelled  the  Medici,  made  peace  with  the  emperor  for 

the  suppression  of  heresy.     On    December   20,    1630,  Charles 

received    both    the  Lombard  and   the  imperial  crowns  at    the 

hands  of   Clement  in  Bologna,  after  which    he   laid   siege  to 

Florence,  depiiveil  it  of  its  republican  constitution,  and  placed 

it  under  the  domain  of  a  Medici  duke. 

A  Diet  was  held  at  Spires  in  1529,  which  altered  the  position 
of  the  emperor  towards  the  Lutherans,     Against  this,  a  protest 
„B_.       **"  '*'8'>^)  which  gave  the  reformers  the  name 
™[|^™:      of  Protestants.     To  support  tliiw  at  the   Diet  of 
Augsburg  in  June  1530,  a  document,  drawn   up 
by  Melanchthon  and  approved  by  Luther,  was  accepted  which 
defined  the  position  of  the  reformers  in  matters  of  belitf  and 
i-eceived  the  name  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.    The  Diet  having 
decided  against  the  reformei-s,  they  made  a  defensive  league  at 
Schmalkalden  in  Thuringia,  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Nuremberg 
-^^    .         in  1532,  putting  an  end  to  religious  conflicts  for  a 
Hf^nnbeTC     ^i'"^^-    John  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  became, 
in  1532,  leader  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  place  of 
his  father  Jolm,  a  position  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1554. 
It  was  not  possible  ttiat  Charles  should  attain  such  an  emin- 
ence of  distinction  without  having  to  fight  for  it.     Francis  J, 
manied  his  son  Henry  to  Catherine  of  Medici,  the  pope's  niece, 
in  oilier  to  atbick  Cliarles  in  Italy,  hut,  in  the  same  year,  1535, 
Charles  increased  his  i-eputation  by  the  captiu-e 
^MiM  at      gf    Tunis    and    the    destruction    of    the    pirato, 
Hairaddin    Barbai'ossa,    who  made  the  seas  un- 
safe. Twenty  thousand  Christians  were  liberated  from  his  prisons. 
The  death  of  Fiuncesco  Sfoi-za  induced  Fiuncis  to  renew  hie 
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claims  upon  Milftn,  and  as  a  preliminary  he  overran  Savoy  and 
Piedmont.     Charles  hastened  to  Frovenue,  where  he  was  opposed 
by  the  CoDstable  Montmorenci,  who  flooded  the  low 
country,  and  by  the  obstinacy  of  MarseilleH.    How-    S^^  Tf„ 
ever,  by  the  exertions  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  a  truce 
was  concluded  for  ten  years  in  1538,  which  enabled  Charles,  in 
the  following  year,  to  pass  through  Paris  to  put  down  a  rising 
in  (Ihent.     In  1541,  Charles,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  civilisation, 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Saracens  of  Algiers,  which 
epded  in   complete  disaster.     This  gave  Francis    —^  j 
an  opportunity  of  renewing  his  attacks,  and  led    ^rtani! 
to  a  fourth  war  against  Charles,  who   was  now 
allied  with  England,  which  began  in  1543  and  was  ended  by 
the  peace  of  Crespy  in  1544.     Francis  died  on  March  31,  1547. 
He  was  one  of  the  moHt  brilliant  of  the  kings  of    poiirtb 
France,  which  has  been  generally  unfortunate  in    Frsnoh  Wu 
its  sovereigns.     He  was  a   fine  handsome  man,    — Death  of 
full  of  the  splendour  and  the  enjoyment  of  life,    F*»n«l"  I- 
fond  of  dress  and  of  every  kind  of  pleasure.     He  helped  litera- 
ture by  founding  the  College  de  France  and  art  by  protecting 
Iieonarda   da   Vinci   and    Benvenuto  Cellini,   but    he   (set    no 
bounds   to  his  passions.     He  represented,  only  too  faithfully, 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  French  character,  and  this 
has  made  him  one  of  the  heroes  of  fais  country. 

In  the  meantime  the  Reformation  in  Qermany  was  pursuing 
a  victorious  course.     Luther,  worn  out  with  the  struggle  of  a 
tempestuous  life,  died  at  his  birthplace,  Eisleben, 
on  February  18,  1S46,  and  was  buried  at  Witten-    ^^^^ 
berg.     A  few  months  before,  on    December  13, 
1545,  Pope  Paul  III.  Latl  summoned  a  general  council  at  Trent, 
which  has  remained  as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  Christen- 
dom.    The  result  was  to  confirm  and  harden  the  resistance  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  to  destroy  all  hopes  of  accommoilation  and 
peace.     Charles  nerved  himself  for  the  struggle,  and  prepared 
for  war.     He  obtaine<l  the  asRiRtonce  of  the  duke    eh^  of  the 
of    Bavai'ia,  who  in<luceil  Maurice  of  Saxony  to    B«ll{^oiu 
join  the  Catholics.     He  had  succeeded  hi.i  father    Peao- 
Henry   in    1541,  an  head  of  the   Albertino  line,  and  through 
liiitred  of  his  cotinin,  John  Fi-ederick,  the  supporter  of  Luther, 
l)a<l  deserted  the  league  of  Schmalkalden,  although  Philip  of 
HeKse  was  his  father-in-law.     At  the  Diet  of  Regensburg,  held 
oD  March  28,  1546,  which  was  attended  almost  exclusively  by 
CuthoHcs,  he  did  homage  to  Chailetj,  and  received  the  decrees  of 
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Trent,  unilei*  the  condition  that  in  his  protected  domioions  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  the  reception  of  the  cup  by 
the  laity,  and  the  man-iaf^e  of  the  clergy  should  not  be  interfered 
with.  The  war  of  Schmalkalden  now  broke  oat,  the  leader  of  the 
Protestants  being  Schftrtlin  of  Burtenbach,  and  fighting  taking  | 
place  on  the  Danube  and  the  Elbe,  the  detailx  of  which  need 

not  concern  ub.     The  Catholics  won  a  great  vict<aj 
aWUb^.       **  MUhlberg  on  April  21,  1547,  in  which  John 

Frederick  watt  taken  prisoner.  He  was  ocn- 
demned  to  death,  but  the  penalty  was  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment  for  life,  and  by  the  capitulation  of  Wittenberg  od  May 
10,  1547,  bin  dominions  and  his  electorate  were  traiiBferred  to 
Maurice,  ho  that  the  supremacy  in  Saxony  was  transferred  from 
the  Ernestine  to  the  Albertine  line,  the  last  remaining  Catholics  i 
in  a  Protestant  country.  On  June  19,  1S47,  the  Protestant  | 
leader,  Philip  of  Hesse,  tc^ether  with  Morits  aud  Joachim  of 
Brandenburg,  was  invited  to  dinner  by  the  Duke  of  Alba  and 
treacherously  captured.  Thus  Charles  conquered,  and  his 
brother  Ferdinand  set  himself  to  reduce  Bohemia.  Prague 
was  occupied,  Bohemia  lost  her  liberties,  and  the  Estates  were 
deprived  of  their  power  of  electing  their  kings. 

The  council  which  had  met  at  Trent  on  December  13,  1545, 
continued  to  holil  itti  Hitting.-!.     Although  intended  fur  Germants, 

it    consisted    almost    entirely    of    Italians     and 
rfTrat  Spaniards,  which  gave  it  a  character  hostile  to    I 

Protestantism.  It  declared  the  Vulgato  to  be  the 
OTily  authorised  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  gave  tradition 
an  authority  equal  to  holy  writ  It  maintained  juHtification 
by  works,  the  authority  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  seven 
sacraments.  Charles  was  disappointed,  as  he  wished  for  peace 
between  the  two  confessions,  and  desired   the  decisions  to  be 

kept  secret.     But  Paul  III.,  who  wa«  afraid  thiLt 
wS'lIl'        Chailes  would  diminish  the  power  of  the  papa«y, 

not  oidy  published  the  decrees,  but,  under  the 
pretext  of  a  pestilence,  removed  the  council  into  his  own 
dominions  at  Bologna,  broke  his  alliance  with  the  emperoi-, 
and  joined  France.  A  minority  of  prelates  remained  in  Trent, 
faithful  to  the  emperor,  so  that  the  council  was  split  into  two 
divisions.  Just  at  this  time  Charles  hail  estahlished  his 
authority  in  Germany,  which  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  pope. 
A  brilliant  Diet  was  held  at  Augsburg  on  February  24,  1548, 
where  the  emperor  induced  the  Protestant  princes  to  accept 
the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent,  provided  that  the  dio- 
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cussiona    were  renewed   in   that   place.     The    pope  could  not 
accept  thU,  but  in  May  1548  a  truce  was  made,  which  bote 
the  name  of  the  Augsburg  Interim,  drawn  up  by    fit* 
Pflug  acting  for  the  Catholics,  and  AgricoU  tat  the    AngBbtug 
Protestants,  a  compromise  between  the  two  con-    latMlm. 
Fesinons    on    the    principle    of    Home    Rule.      When    Charles 
attempted  to  enforce  thin,  a  number  of  ditiseating  clergy  took 
refuge  in  Magdeburg,  which  was  under  a  papal  ban,  and  an 
attempt  of  Melaochthon  to  establish  another  compromise  under 
the  name  of  the  Leipsig  Interim  was  no  more  tiuccessful. 

On  September  1,  1551,  Pope  Julius  III.,  who  was  devoted  to 
the  emperor,  brought  back  the  council  again  to  Trent,  and  there 
(teemed  some  chance  of  its  decrees  being  accepted,  jnUng  ni. 
not  only  by  the  Catholic  electors,  but  by  Protestant  Kid  the  Trent 
states  such  as  Saxony  and  WUrtemberg,  in  which  Couadl. 
case  the  emperor  would  have  become  the  secular  head  of  a  united 
Christian  church,  and  this  distinction  would  have  remained  in 
his  family.  But  these  plans  were  rendered  vain  by  the  conduct 
of  Maurice  of  Sazooy.  The  aggrandisement  of  the  empire 
threatened  tke  power  of  the  princes  with  destruction ;  south 
Germany  was  oppressed  by  tlie  presence  of  Spanish  and  Italian 
troops,  and  there  seemed  a  danger  of  Germany  being  converted 
into  a  Spanish  province.  Matters  were  brought  to  a  head  by 
the  execution  of  the  imperial  ban  against  Magde- 
burg  by  Maurice  of  Saxony  in  October  1550,  UjlJJ™* 
Maurice  met  with  universal  opposition.  He  be- 
came convinced  that  bis  position  was  untenable,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  change  his  policy.  But  he  acted  with  a  diplomatic 
cunning  which  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  duplicity.  Still 
continuing  the  siege  of  Magdeburg,  he  made  alliances  with  tlie 
friends  of  the  Protestants,  He  even  made  a  ta^aty  with  Henry 
II.  of  France.  He  then  offered  Magdeburg  freedom  of  religion 
on  the  condition  that  it  should  recognise  bis  suzerainty.  He 
contrived  a  conspiracy  againBt  Charles,  who  was  at  Innsbruck, 
busied  with  the  affairs  of  the  council,  attacking  him  from  every 
side.  Augsburg  was  occupied  in  April  1552,  her  religions 
freedom  was  restored  to  her,  and  the  garrison  of  the  emperor 
expelled.  Meta  was  attackml  by  a  Fi-ench  army,  which  pene- 
trated to  Lorraine,  ALsace,  and  the  upper  Rhine ;  Maiu'ice  him- 
self stormed  the  defiles  of  Ebrenberg  and  approached  Innsbruck, 
so  that  Charles,  to  escape  capture,  fled  over  the  mountains  and 
toc^  refuge  at  Villach  in  Carinthia,  It  was  now  the  duty  of 
Ferdinand  to  make  peace,  and,  on  August  22,  1552,  the  treaty 
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of  PiMtiau  wiut  concluded.      It  «etablished   complete   religious 

freei]om  on    the  basis  of  the  Augsburg  CoofesHion,  abrt^tvd 

the  Interim,  arr&nged  that  the  council  of  Trent 

g^y'*'        should  have  do  authority  over  Protestants,  and  set 

the  landgrave  of  Hesse  at  liberty.     This  wan  a 

great  victory  for  the  Protestants,  to  whom  a  second  amnesty  was 

conceded,  all  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  their  religious  beliefs 

being  set  at  liberty.     John  Frederick  of  Saxony  died  two  years 

later,  in  March  1554,  and  Maurice  died  in  the  previous  July  of 

a  wound  which  he  had  received  in  the  battle  of  Sievershausen. 

He  died  the  hero  of  the  Protestants.     He  was  Bocceeded  in  the 

electorate  of   Saxony  by   his  brother   Augustus   (1553-1586), 

whose  more  famous  grandson,  John  Geotge  (1611-1650),  bore 

so  prominent  a  part  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

The  recognition  of  religious  freedom  entirely  shattered  the 
plans  of  Charles  V.,  with  regard  to  both  the  empire  and  the 
chureh,  and  he  was  induced  to  leave  the  affairs 
JJj^^J''       of  Germany  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  his 
^^"       brother    Ferdinand.     A    final    arrangement    was 
made  by  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  signed  on  September  26,  1555, 
by  which  the  Protestant  states  who  accepted   the   Augsburg 
Uonfession  were  granted  not  only  entire  freedom  of  couHcience 
and  religion,  but  also  complete  political  equality  with  the  Oatho- 
lics.     The  subjects  who  did  not  agree  with  the  religion  of  their 
prince  were  allowed  to  remove  to  another  province,  and  were' 
granted  toleration  if  they  remained.     If  this  liberty  settled  the 
question  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  ancient  faith,  the  more 
difficult  question  of  disendowment  remained,  and  became  the 
cause  of  bloody  conflicts,  so  that  the  peace  of  Augsburg  was  not 
a   final  solution   of  difficulties,  but  a  temporary  compromise. 
Still,  the  principle  of  the  religion  following  the  territory  {ciyva 
regio,  ^jus  rdigio)  established  that  authority  of    the   Uerman 
princes  on  which  the  constitution  of  Germany  was  afterwards 
based,  the  power  of  the  emperor  being  correspondingly  weakened. 
The  emperor,  who  saw  his  great  object,  the  unity  of  the  western 
church,  now  entively  destroyed,  loKt  his  interest  in  the  affairs  cX 
the  world,  and,  his  constitution  "being  mined  by  gout,  determined 
Abdication      *"  withdraw  to  the  seclusion  of  a  monastery  and 
and  DeaUi      to   prepare   for    death.     In    October    1555,    in   a, 
of  Ohartai.      brilliant  assembly  held  at  Brussels,  he  solemnly 
invested  his  son,  Philip,  with  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  in  the  following  year  with  that  of  Spain  and  Naple»i, 
leaving  Germany  in  the  hands  of    his  brother  Ferdinand.     On 
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September  7,  1556,  he  laid  down  the  imperial  crown,  and  retired 
to  the  monastery  of  San  Jnete,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  PUceacia, 
where  he  lived  for  two  years  in  complete  retirement,  still,  how- 
ever, taking  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  He  died  in  1558, 
having  solemnly  reheai-sed  his  own  funeraL  FeiJinand  I.  suc- 
ceeded him  as  ompeivr,  haviog  solemnly  engaged  himself  to 
i^reserve  the  religious  peace,  and  a  similar  policy  was  'followed 
by  his  SOD,  Maximilian  II, 

We  have  thus  far  followed  the  fortunes  of  Lutheranism,  but 
Calvinism  now  claims  our  attention.  William  Farel  of  Dauphin^ 
and  his  friend  the  eloquent  Viret  fought  vigorously  -^^ 
for  the  new  faith.  Their  doctrine  was  received  in  (j^i^an 
the  Pays  de  Vaud  (wrested  from  Savoy  by  Bern), 
in  Neufchfitel,  and  above  alt  in  Geneva,  which  also,  liberated 
from  the  authority  of  its  duke  and  its  bishops,  was  lying  as  un- 
claimed property  waiting  for  its  master.  The  task  was  taken 
up  by  John  Calvin,  born  at  Noyon  in  Ficardy  on  July  10,  1609, 
who,  beginning  as  a  jurist,  turned  his  attention  to  theology,  was 
persecuted  as  an  adherent  of  the  Reformation,  was  compelled  to 
fly,  and  settled  in  Geneva,  where  he  administered 
the  republic,  reformed  morals,  and  founded  a  n^«^ 
church.  His  tyrannical  government  led  to  a 
second  expulsion,  but  he  was  restored,  and  up  to  bis  death  on 
May  27,  1564,  he  exercised  a  commanding  influence  in  every 
department  of  the  government,  so  that  Geneva  became  for  the 
south  what  Wittenberg  was  for  the  north.  He  was  supported  by 
ible  assistants.  Theodore  Beza  (}519-1605),  a  gifted  French 
lobleman,  became  head  of  the  Geneva  Seminary ;  the  printer 
;jtephaDua  circulated  reforming  literature.  Geneva  beoime  a 
rontier  fortress  of  religious  freedom,  a  liberty  strictly  restrained 
>y  Calvin's  personal  opinions.  Calvin  had  little  imagination,  but 
reat  intelligence,  and  was  fanatically  severe  in  both  thought 
.nd  action.  He  was  strict  with  others  as  with  himself,  and 
cared  nothing  for  popularity.  He  took  a  central  position  on 
the  sacramentAl  question,  but  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  pre- 
destination and  M  the  narrowest  view  of  the  atonement.  He 
opposed  all  ritual,  pictures,  ornaments,  organs,  candles,  and 
cruciflxes.  Worship  was  to  consist  of  prayer,  preaching,  and 
psalmody.  Goudimel  was  the  Palestrina  of  this  new  movement. 
The  Sabbath,  strictly  kept,  was  the  only  feast  day.  The  govern- 
ment  of  the  church  was  presbyterian,  the  presbyters  or  elders 
chose  the  clergy,  administered  strict  discipline,  morals,  and  alms- 
giving.   TMsciptine  was  very  severe :  sinners  were  to  be  punished 
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in  this  world  to  escape  worae  punishment  in  the  next.  Amuse- 
mentH  such  as  the  theatre  and  the  dAnce  were  stanctly  forhidden- 
Calvinism  was  better  received  by  the  wealthier  and  more  edu- 
cated citizenii  than  by  the  common  people.  The  doctrines  of 
Calvin  soon  spread  over  French  Bwitcerland,  and  found  a  home 
_  n*>      '"    Fiance,   especiall}'   in   the   south,   where    the 

"'"""^     Albigenaes  had  left  behind  them  an  example  of 
endm-ance.    The  OaJviniets  received  here  the  name  of  Huguenots. 
Persecution  and  death  could  not  extinguish  them.     The  faith 
spread  into  Holland,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Presby- 
J^JJ^"  teriana  in  Scotland  and  the  Puritans  in  England. 

It  found  many  adherents  in  Germany,  its  chief 
supporter  being  Frederick  III.,  Elector  Palatine,  the  author  of 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism.     It  also   made  way    in  Hesse,    in 
Anhalt,  in  Bremen,  and   even    in  Brandenburg. 
?V~^™       Melanchthon  was  kindly  disposed  towards  it,  and 
^^  at  the  close  of  hid  life  was  the  willing  or   un- 

willing author  of  Hects  called  Fhilippists  or  Cryptocalvinists, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  violent  opponents 
of  Lutberanism. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ENGLAND,  A.D.  1509-1G58-THK  COUNTER  REFORMATION— THE 
REVOLT  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS,  A.D.  155G-1609. 

The  Beformtition  in  England  in  inextricably  bound  up  with  the 
mind  and  character  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  it  is  imposaible  to 
describe  the  spiritiml  movement  without  recount-  sttaj  VUL 
ing  the  unworthy  material  policy  which  ap-  tuidttnB«' 
pnrently  caused  it,  although,  in  truth,  the  causes  fonnation. 
of  thiK  revolution,  like  those  of  so  many  others,  lie  beyond  our 
powers  of  inveHtigation.  Henry  VIII.,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  1509,  and  married  Catherine,  the  sister  of  Joanna,  mother  of 
Charles  V.,  in  the  same  year,  was  a  man  of  affability,  good  looks, 
courage,  and  kingly  presence,  of  great  ability,  skilled  in  French, 
lAtin,  and  tjpanish,  an  excellent  musician,  well  versed  !n  theo- 
logical controversy  and  a  patron  of  the  learning  of  the  Ke- 
naissance.  In  early  life  he  wrote  a  book  against  Luther,  in 
defence  of  the  seven  sacraments,  in  which  he  defended,  amongst 
others,  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  and  received  from  the  pope, 
as  a  reward,  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  which  is  still 
held  by  English  sovereigns,  although  with  a  different  meaning. 
In  1516  he  appointed  to  the  chancellorship  his  chief  adviser, 
Thomas  Wolsey,  perhaps  the  ablest  man  who  ever  held  that  office. 
Wolsey  desired  that  England  should  take  a  predominant  position 
in  the  rivalry  between  the  three  young  potentates 
of  Europe— Chailes,  Francis,  and  Henry— and  in  *»»V- 
this  he  partially  succeeded.  He  was  an  ardent  patron  of  leam- 
ing,  and  wished  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  without  any 
great  alteration  of  doctrine,  or  weakening  the  connection  with 
the  papacy.  He  was  an  admirable  chancellor,  and  administered 
the  office  with  impartiality  and  justice.  His  blind  devotion  to 
the  king,  who  treated  him  with  the  most  ciniel  ingratitude,  pre- 
vented him  from  conciliating  the  .support  of  the  people,  and  it  is 
aaid  that  he  was  deficient  in  spirituality,  but  he  is  hardly  to  be 
blame<l  for  being  more  of  a  statesman  than  an  ecclesiastic. 
England  was  not  much  affected  by  the  earlier  movements  of  the 
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Reformation.     In   1518,  Wolsey  was  made  papal  l€^te,  and, 
on  the  death  of  Maximilian  in  the  following  year,  Henry  Mip- 
ported  the  claims  of  Charles  to  the  empire.     The 
^J^^  Y       year  1520  was  memorable  for  the  visit  of  Charles 
V.   to   England,  and  the  meetlngti  of  Henry  and 
Francis  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  of  Henry  and 
CharleH  at  Oravelines.     In    1521,  Henry  joined  the  allies  of 
Charles  and  the  pope  against  Luther,  and  received,  as  we  have 
before  noticed,  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.     Five  years 
later,  when  Charles  married  Isabella  of   Portugal   instead    of 
Mary  of  England,  Henry  joined  Francis  against  him,  bnt  this 
did  not  prevent  Charles  from  sacking  Rome,  making  the  pope 
prisoner,  and   becoming   tlie   master  of   Europe.     Henry   now 
began  to  desire  a  divorce  from  his  wife  Catherine,  a  dignified 
^^Brfa  ^t>''  estimable  lady,  o!  whom  he  was  getting  tired, 

DIvinv*  and  he  usc<l  the  pretext  that  she  had  been  pre- 

QnesUon.  viously  man'ied  to  his  brother  Arthnr,  who  had 
died  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Wolsey  and  Cardinal  Campe^gio 
were  appointed  by  the  pope  to  try  the  case,  but  forbidden  to 
give  a  decision,  Clement  VII.  reserving  this  to  himself.  There- 
npon  Wolsey  was  dismissed  from  office,  and  Sir  Thomas  More 
appointed  cliancellor  in  his  plaee.  A  Parliament  met,  which  sat 
for  seven  years,  and  is  known  as  the  Reformation  Parliament. 
T1mji«.  In  1529  it  passed  an  act  which  regulated  the  fees 

foniuitlon  payable  to  the  clergy,  and  forbade  non-residence 
Parllamant.  and  engagement  of  the  clergy  in  secular  bnsinesfi. 
In  1530,  Wolsey  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  died 
at  Leicester,  and  in  1531,  the  clergy  recognised  Henry  as  head 
of  the  church  "  as  fai'  as  the  law  of  Christ  should  allow."  In 
1532,  the  first  Act  of  Annates  was  passed,  by  which  the  first 
year's  income  of  bishoprics,  called  annates,  was  taken  from  the 
pope  and  given  to  the  king,  and  the  clergy  promised  not  to 
meet  in  convocation  and  not  to  pass  new  canons  without  the 
king's  consent.  On  January  25,  1533,  Henry  married  Anne 
Boleyn.  Cranmer,  a  Catholic,  but  in  favour  of  the  creation 
of  a  national  church,  independent  of  Rome,  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  aud  in  that  capacity  pronounced  a 
sentence  of  divorce  against  Catherine.  The  Act  of  Appeals 
was  passed,  by  which  appeals  to  Rome,  both  in  spiritual  and 
tenumral  matters,  were  made  illegal. 

llie  year  1531,  during  which  the  badge  of  Henry  was 
forme<l  by  the  lett^i-s  H  and  A,  united  by  a  true  lover's  knot, 
was  memorable  in  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.     A  second 
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Act  of  AnnfttcN  mtifietl  ftnd  ciilni^«il  the  fir.st,  and  the  church 
WHS   deprived    of    the  power   of   electiDg  binbops,   which    was 
practically    given    to    the    king,    although    the     complate 
foi-m  of  election  van  Ktitt  presei'Vf  il.    Coiivucatioii      break  with 
wile  i-eudeied    poweiles«:  Peter's  Pence  and  all      Eome. 
payments  to  Rome  were  put  an  end  to.     The  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn  was  pronounced  lawful,  and    her   children  were 
recc^ined   an   heira   to    the    throne.     More   and    Fisher,   who 
supported   the   legality  of   Catherine's  marriage,  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  the  first  Act  of  Supremacy  was  paiised,  which 
abolished    the  authority   of   the   pope   in   England,  an<l   gave 
Henry  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  in  England. 
In  1535,  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  "  Malleus  Mona- 
cborum,"  the  Hammer  of  the  Monks,  was  made     Snmmii 
vicar  •general.     He     had      been      secretary      to 
Wolsey,  and    rose   in    favour    at   court   by   his   master's  fall. 
Able  and    unscrupulous,    he  did    his   best  to  make   the   king 
absolute   both    in    church  and   state.     He  began    an    inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  the  monasteries,  which  were  the  principal 
supporters  of  wpal  authority  in  the  country.     More  and  Fisher 
were  executed   for   refusing   to   admit  the   king's  supremacy, 
upon  which   Pope  Paul  III.  prepared   a   bull  of  excommuni- 
cation  against  Henry,  which   was  issued  in   1538.     In   1536, 
the  Reformation  Parliament  came  to  an  end,  after  completing 
its  work  by  the  dissolution  of  the  smaller  monasteries. 

Henry  was  now  supreme  in  church  and  state,  an<l  we  shall 
see  how  he  used    his   power.     His   first  acts  were  to  divorce 
Aune  Boleyn,  who  was  execnteil,  and  marry  Jane 
Seymour,    and    to    summon    a    new    Parliament     J^^^' 
which  gave  him  the  power  of  naming  his  sue- 
cessor.     Ten  articles  wei-e  passed  by  Parliament  and  Convo- 
cation defining  religious  dogma.     Cover<lale's  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  authorised,   and    was   ordered   to  be   placed  in  all 
churches.     These  revolutionary   changes   were    not  submitted 
to    without  resistance,  and   a   rising  called    the     j^ 
Pilgrimage  of   Grace   took    place   in    the   north      Pllgilma^ 
of  England,  partly  in  defence  of  the  ancient  fiiith.      of  Qrace. 
It  was  suppressed  in  1537,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of   the   Council  of   the   North,   a  court  for  the  maintenance 
of   order,   which   lasted    till    1641,  and    in   the   dissolution  of 
the  larger  monasteries.     Tu    this  same  year  also  Queen  Jane 
Seymour  died  a  natural  death,  after  giving  birth  to  a  son,  who 
afterwards  became  Edwanl  VI.     In  1539,  the  suppression  of 

21- 
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the  liirger  >nonafiteriei>  war  completed,  the  king'fi  proclamation):  4 
were  given,  under  certain  restrictions,  the  force  of  law,  and  six 
articleH  were  paused, — known  as  the  Bloody  Ai'ticles, — faarshljt  ' 
enforcing  the  doctrine  of  tran substantiation,  the  refunal  of  the  i 
cup  to  the  laity,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  vows  of  perpetual  ! 
rhantity,  private  maHsea,  and  nuricnlar  confesRion. 

In  1640,  Henry  married  Anne  of  Oleves,  but,  a»  he  did  not     ' 
like   her,   she  whk  divorced,   and  he  next   married  Catherine     < 

Howanl,  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  cousin 
^mmU        **  *""^  Boleyn.     ThomaM  Cromwell  was  driven 

from  power  an<l  executed,  Henry  delighting  in  ' 
getting  rid  of  hia  in.tttumentR  as  soon  as  he  had  no  further  use 
for  them.  A  more  conservative  party,  led  by  Ganliner  and 
Norfolk,  administered  the  kingdom.  In  1541,  Henry  became 
king  of  Ireland  and  bend  of  the  Irish  chiu^h,  hut  Irelamt  | 
continued  to  he  Roman  Catholic,  although  the  state  church 
was  Protestant.  In  1542,  Catherine  Howard  was  executed,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  king  married  bis  last  wife,  Catherine 

Pan",  who  Hurvived  him.     A  Succession  Act  wa,-! 

Edwai-d  and  his  heirs,  then  to  Mary  and  ber 
heirs,  and  then  to  Elizabeth  and  her  heirs,  but,  by  his  will, 
if  these  heirs  should  fail,  as  they  eventually  did,  Henry  left  his 
crown  to  the  descendants  of  his  younger  sister,  Mary,  duchess 
of  Suffolk.  Heni7  died  in  1547,  his  last  act  being  to  order  the 
execution  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  chivalrous  son  the  earl 
of  Surrey,  though  Norfolk  was  saved  by  Henry's  death. 

Eilward  VI.,  the  son  of  Jane  Seymour,  was  nine  years  old 
at  the  death  of  his  father.     He  received  a  strange  education, 
being  full  of  an  erudition  which  was  too  oppressive 
■     botli  for  his  mind  and  body,  and  inspired  by  an 
intolei'ant  hatred  of  the  old  learning.     It  is  idle  to  speculate 
AS  to  what  kind  of  a  king  he  might  have  become.     He   was 
extremely  conscientious  and  very  devout,  hut  he  might  have 
developed  a  tyrannous  disposition  like  ttiat  of  hit>  father.     The 
government  was  con<lucted  by  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
under  the  title  of   Protector,  who  did    his   be»t 
1^^™        to  perform  his  duties.     He  favoured  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  desirous  of  a  union  between  Englaml 
and  Scotland,  and  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  poor,  who 
reverenced  his  memory.     But  he  was  not  a  bom  statesman,  and 
he  followed  the  example  of  Henry  VIII.  in  enriching  himself 
out  of  the  spoils  of   the  old  church.     }{is  first  acts  were   to 
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(defeat  the   Scots  at  the   battle  of   Pinkie,    to   repeal  the  sik 
articles  of   1539,  to  send  commissionerH  round  the  country  to 
remove  pictures  and    imagen  from   the   churcben,  and,   while 
severely  puniuhing  vagrantn,  to  inquii-e  into  the  bent  meanii  of 
relieving  the  poor.    In  1549,  the  firfit  Pmyer  Book  of  Edwai'd  VI. 
was  published,  and  an  Act  of  Uniformity  passed 
by   which  all    were   compelled    to   use    it     This     oniiSmilty 
produced  a  rising  in  Cornwall,  while  a  rebellion 
under  Eet  took  place  in  Norfolk,   to  protest  againnt  the  en- 
closure of  common  lands.     Both  were  suppressed,  and  measures 
were  tftken  for  preventing  trouble  in  future  by  increasing  the 
powers   of    the   lords-lieutenant  in    the    counties    an<l   by   re- 
modelling the  militia.     But  the  disturbances  produced  the  fall 
of  Somerset,  who  was  sent  to   the  Tower,  his  brother.  Lord 
Seymour,  having  been  previously  executed  for  high  treason. 

Somerset  was  succeeded  in  the  protectorship  by  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  who  was  made  duke  of  Northumberland.     He  made 
peace  with  Scotland  and  France,  restoring  Bou-     Korthnm- 
l(^e   to   the   latter,  and,  two  years  later,  sent     bwlaad 
Somerset  to  the  scaffold.     Northumberland's  re-     Proteotar. 
ligious  convictions  were  weaker  than  his  desire  for  his  own 
aggrandisement.     In    1552  was   published    the   second    Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI.,  which  was  much  more  Protestant  than  the 
first,  and  a  second  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed.     At  the  same 
time,  the  personal  zeal  of  Edwai'd  TI.  for  education  was  t^hown 
by  the  founding  of  more  than  fifty  grammar  schools  out  of  the 
wealth  of  the  monasteries  and  the  chantries.     Meanwhile  econo- 
mical changes,  due  partly  to  the  destruction  of  the 
monasteries,  were  proiliicing  great  unrest     Sheep     p^^^' 
farming  became  so   profitable  that   large  tracts 
of  com  land  were  turned  into  pasture,  which  deprived  many 
labourers  of  work   and    multiplied    vagrants,   who   had    to    be 
mippreesed.     Also  the  new  lan<llords  had  a  desire  to  enclose 
lands  which  would  have  remained  common  under  the  monasteries. 
At  the  same  time  the  opening  up  of  new  mines  in  America 
depreciated  the  value  of  gold,  and  the  Tudor  sovereigns  were  not 
ashamed  of  increasing  the  revenues  by  depreciating  the  coinage, 
a  process  the  economical  danger  of  which  was  not  at  that  time 
fully   understood.     All    this    made   the  reign    of    Edwoi-d    less 
successful  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  but  it  will  always 
remain  remarkable  as  a  period  of  stimulus  to  education. 

Although  the  country  was  devoted  to  the  old  religion  and 
cared  little  for  the  Keformation,  the  government  was  unwilling 
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Ui  xee  a  Catholic  sorerei)^  on  the  thi-one,  anil  in  his  last  ilaj'H 
Edward  wan  induced  to  leave  the  crown  to  his  gifted  and  pious 

cousin,  Lady  Jane  Orey,  who,  alone  among  the 
uay  Jana      Kovei-eifjns  of  England,  deaefves  the  name  of  Saint. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Uenry  Orey,  marquis 
of  I)ors«t,  who  had  man-ied  Frances,  daughter  of  Mary,  sister  c^ 
Henry  VIII.,  who,  after  marrying  Louis  XII.,  king  of  France, 
liad  made  a  second  union  with  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk. 
Lady  Jane  liad  married  ]>udley,  the  aon  of  Northumberland, 
and  by  his  influence  she  was  proclaimed  queen  on  Edward's 
death.  The  rightful  heir  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Catherine  td 
Aragon,  who    was   naturally  a   Catholic,  and    wati   proclaimed 

queen  on  July    19,  nine  days  after  her   cousin. 

On    the    following    day.   Lady    Jane    Grey    was     i 
_•  of    arrested,   together    with    her    husband    and    his 
"^T-  father  Northumberland,  who  was  beheaded.     The 

Catholic  bishops  were  reinstated,  awl  the  church  legislation 
of  Edwanl  VI.  was  repealed.  In  the  following  year  Mary  was 
betrothed  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  son  of  Charles  V.  Discontent 
against  this  Spanish  maiTiage  caused  a  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  in  Kent,  and  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk  in  the  Midlands, 
which  led  to  the  executiou  of  L<u)y  Jane  Grey,  her  husband, 
her  father,  and  others,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  in  the  Tower.  No  fairer 
or  purer  head  than  Lady  Jane's  ever  fell  upon  the  scaffoM- 
Mary,  having  now  rid  herself  of  her  chief  opponents,  duly 
married  Philip. 

Mary  was,  perhaps,  not  so  bad  as  she  is  generally  represented. 
It  must  be  remembared  that  hei'  mother  was  cruelly  persecuted, 

and  that  she  had  five  stepmothers.     She  was  a 
^™2J^        strong    Papist,    and    suipossed    in    bigotry    even 

her  husband,  who  compelled  bei*  to  make  an 
alliance  with  Spain  against  France,  but  probably  deprecated 
her  harshest  measuies  against  the  Protestiuits,  thoUgh  in  Spain 
he  freely  used  burning  as  an  insb'ument  of  conversion.  Mary 
was  devoted  to  her  husband,  but  he  had  no  love  for  her  whatever. 
Immediately  after  her  marriage,  he  left  England  for  two  years. 
The  principal  advisers  of  Mary  were  Kenard,  the  Spanish 
ambassador ;  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  been 
neglected  under  Edward  VI. ;  and  Cardinal  Pole,  a  scion  of  the 
house  of  York,  who  had  come  to  England  as  papal  legato,  and 
after  Gardiner  died  became  Mary's  chief  counsellor,  and,  in 
15S6,  was  ma<le  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     The  Marian  pente- 
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cutioHH  of  FroteHtnntfl  began  in  1555,  and  produced  two  hnndi-ed 
and  seventy-Beven  victimH,  the  principal  of  whom  were  Bf^erc;, 
Hooper,  Iiatimer,  Ridley,  and  Oranmer.  A  large  proportion  of 
them  came  from  the  diocese  of  Bonner,  bishop  of  London. 
The  reign  of  Mary  waB  short  and  miserable :  she  was  always 
hoping  for  a  child  which  never  came,  and  she  yearned  for  the 
love  of  her  huttband,  who  liad  none  to  give  her.  He  had 
mai-ried  her  as  prince,  but  in  1556,  by  t)>e  reNJgnatioa  of  hiu 
father,  be  became  i-uler  of  Spain,  the  Sicilies,  the  I^etherlandti, 
and  the  Indies, — the  most  poweiful  sovei-eign  in  the  world. 
In  1557,  he  compelled  her  to  mnke  war  with  France,  which 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  Calais,  a  calamity  which  contiibiited  to 
her  death.  She  said  that  Calais  wonld  be  found  imprinted  on 
her  heart.  The  next  year  both  she  and  Cardinal  Pole  died. 
Meanwhile  the  Kefoimation  had  spread  to  Scot-  -^^ 
land,  whei-e  religion  and  politics  l)ecame  ineztri-  Straggle  in 
cably  interwoven.  Jamen  V.  bad  died  at  war  Bootland. 
with  England  in  1543,  leaving  only  an  infant  daughter,  the 
famous  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  anion  of  England  and 
Scotland  by  her  maiiiage  with  Eilward  VI.  was  the  aim  first 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  then  of  Soniei-set ;  but  the  battle  of  Pinkie 
and  Mary's  retreat  to  Fiance  put  an  end  to  the  project,  and 
strengthened  the  old  Franco- Scottish  alliance.  In  1554  her 
mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  became  regent  of  Scotland,  but  here 
the  Protestant  nobles,  styling  themselves  "  Loids  of  the  Con- 
gregation," and  MUpported  by  many  of  the  people,  opposed  ber 
as  a  French  woman  and  a  Catholic.  In  1558  the  Queen  of 
Scots  married  the  Dauphin,  but  the  wame  year  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  enabled  the  ScottiKh  Protestants  to  seek  in  EngLind 
a  natural  ally  against  Popery  an<l  French  domination. 


THE  COUNTEK  KEKORMATION 

The  advancing  tide  of  Protestantism   was  met  by  vigorous 
efforts  on  the  other  side,  which  are  comprised  in  the  general 
name  of  the  Counter  Reformation,     The  first  ">^    ,      , 
these  was  the  creation  of  the  onler  of  the  Jesuits,    o,' j^^i, 
founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  born  at  a  village  of 
that  name  in  the  Basque  country.     The  order  was  recognised 
by  Pope  Paul  III.  in  1540.     Ignatius  died  in  1556,  but  before 
this  the  order  had  been  wisely  organised  by  his  helper  and 
successor,  Idiinez,  who  died  in  1564.     The  leading  principle  was 
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absolute  xubmitwion  to  the  authority  oC  the  General  of  the  order, 
who  obtaiiied  the  popular  name  of  the  Black  Fope.  In  tbii> 
obedience,  each  member  was  to  be  "  tanquam  cadaver,"  like  a 
corptie,  as  if  he  had  no  life  or  spirit  of  hin  own.  One  important 
work  of  the  Jesuits  was  in  education,  on  which  they  had  a 
powerful  effect,  being  perhaps  the  foremost  educating  body  in 
the  world :  their  educational  Bvetem,  organised  by  Aquaviva  in 
1094,  had  great  influence  in  determining  the  curriculum  of 
our  English  public  schools.  They  also  defended  the  church  by 
maintainiug  intercourse  with  the  highest  classes  in  every  country, 
their  members  being  trained  in  courtly  manners  and  addresx, 
and  being  drawn  from  good  families.  Further,  they  not  only 
preached  the  gottpel  at  home  but  also  sent  missions  abi-oad — to 
India,  China,  an<l  Japan  (mainly  by  the  efforts  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier),  to  Afi'ica,  and  to  South  America,  where  Paraguay  be- 
longed to  the  Jesuits  entirely ;  and  they  had  great  authority 
in  Brasil  and  the  Spanish  colonies.  For  the  purpose  of  these 
missions,  the  great  college  of  the  Propaganda  was  founded 
in  Rome. 

A  second  weapon  of  the  Counter  Reformation  was  the  Council 
of  Trent,  which  still  continued   its   sittings.     Begun   for   the 
purpose  of  1% uniting  the  divisions  of  the  church, 
™*^^^    its  fii-st  two  sittings,  from  1545  to  1548,  and  from 
1551  to  1562,  were  ineffectual  for  this  purpose. 
A  tliii'd  period  began  under  Fope  Fius  IV.  in  January  15<t2,  in 
which  all  idea  of  reconciling  the  church  with  Protestantism  wait 
given  np,  and  the  organisation  of  a  new  and  stricter  form  of 
Catholicism  was  alone  considered.      Twenty-five  sessions  were 
Ifgy  held,  and  their  decisions  were  confirmeil  by  the 

Catholic  pope  in  1563,  and  were  generally  accepted  by  the 

OrdM«.  Catholic   woild,    with   the   exception    of    Finance. 

New  oi-ders  were  founded  in  the  church  in  accordance  with  the 
new  spirit  which  animated  it — the  Theatines  by  the  powerful 
Caraffa,  afterwai'ds  Pope  FhuI  IV. ;  the  Oratoiians,  a  more 
democratic  branch  of  the  Franciscans,  especially  devoted  to  tbe 
work  of  foreign  missions,  by  Philip  Neri ;  the  Brothers  and 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  blessed  in  every  hospital  and  on  every  battle- 
field, by  John  of  God  and  Vincent  ile  Paid  ;  the  Ursulines,  devoted 
to  female  education ;  and  the  LaEari.sts,  These  activities  were 
greatly  assisted  by  the  saintly  Charles  Borromeo,  archbieliop 
of  Milan,  who  died  in  1587,  and  Francis  de  Sates,  bishop  of 
Geneva,  who  died  in  1622. 
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THE   REVOLT  OF   THE   NETHEKLANDS. 

Philip  II,,  who  succeeded  Chai'les  V.  in  1556  and  reiened  till 
1598— an  almost  exact  contemporary  of  our  English  Elizabeth, 
who  came  to  the  throne  two  years  and  died  five  _ 

years  later — was  a  sombre,  cold,  and  suspicious  ^ 

natut'e,  a  great  contrast  to  his  illustrious  Father.  His  chief 
objecte  were  the  increatte  of  his  power,  the  extinction  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  the  destruction  of  democracy.  For  these  objects 
he  sacrificed  everything — the  happiness  and  pi-osperity  of  his 
dominions,  the  love  of  his  people,  and  the  lianctity  of  family  ties. 
The  war  with  France  which  he  found  proceeding  at  his  accession 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  peace  of  C8teau  Gambrusis  in  1559. 
But  almost  immediately  after  this  broke  out  the  Revolt  of  the 
Netherlands,  a  notable  factor  in  the  htstoiy  of  71,^  jjiqnU]. 
modem  Eurojw.  The  Netherlands  were  governed  Uon  in  tba 
at  this  time  by  Margaret  of  Parma,  half-sister  of  HatherUnda. 
Philip,  a  woman  of  masculine  intelligence  and  chaiactei'.  She 
miffered  from  the  fact  that  Cardinal  Qranvella,  sou  of  the  famous 
chancellor  of  Chailes  V.,  a  narrow,  ciufty  nature,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  council  of  state,  and  that  the  country  was  occupied 
by  a  Spanish  garrison.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  Catholic 
faith  and  to  extirpate  heresy,  foui-teen  new  bishoprics  were 
founded  and  placed  undei'  Uranvella  as  ai'chbisliop  of  Malines, 
whei-eas  four  had  hithei'to  been  considered  sufficient.  Th6 
Inquisition  watt  introduced  from  Spain,  inquisitors  wei'e  ap- 
pointed for  each  bishopric,  and  Oi-anvella  was  made  chief 
inquisitor.  Petitions  for  the  I'emoval  of  the  hated  ecclesiastic 
were  presented  to  Philip,  but  receiveil  little  attention,  until 
tbey  were  powerfully  supported  by  William  of  Oi^ange,  the  Stat- 
holder  of  Holland,  by  Lamoral,  count  Egmont,  Stathohler  of 
Flanders,  aud  by  Count  Hoorn,  who  had  withdrawn  himself 
fi-om  the  sittings  of  the  council  of  state.  In  1564,  the  decisions 
of  the  Uoancil  of  Trent  were  introduced  into  the  countiy,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  reduce  all  the  provinceit  to  a  uniformity 
of  religion,  both  the  Protestant  north  and  the  Catholic  south, 
Philip  saying  that  he  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths, 
and  lose  every  inch  of  his  territory,  than  allow  the  slightest 
alteration  in  religion.  Imprisonments  and  executions  of 
heretics  followed  in  such  numbers  that  William  of  Orange, 
although  he  bad  been  bom  a  Catholic,  now  admitted  himself 
a  Protestant 
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The  new  belief  wuh  suppoi-teit  maiuly  by  the  niidille  cUsoeK: 
the  DobleK  remainetl  in  the  old  faith,  but  they  wei-e  strangly 

ojiposwl  to  the  pi-ocewlings  of  the  Inquisition.     In 
"Onmu."       November  1565,  fowl'  hunilreil  nobles   signed  a 

petition  against  it  which  went  by  the  name  of 
the  Compromise.  When  tbey  pi'eH?nted  their  petition  to  Mar- 
garet oti  April  5,  1566,  she  was  asUinished  at  the  number  of 
distinguished  persons  who  supported  it.  Some  one  said  that  she 
had  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  "  thexe  beggars "  (gueux).  The 
name  was  taken  up,  the  petitionei's  called  themselves  Uueux, 
and  hung  around  their  necks  a  medal  with  a  portrait  of  Philip 
and  a  motto, "  Faithful  to  the  king,  even  to  the  heggai-'n  wallet." 
The  petition  had  no  effect,  and  tlie  persecution  eontinue<i.  But 
evangelical  doctrines  spread,  hymns  were  sung,  sermons  were 
preached  in  the  open  air,  monks  nnd  images  were  derided.     A 

stoi-m  was  evidently  brewing,  which  broke  out  on 
wi^  August  14,  1566,  in  St  Omer,  Ypres,  Antwerp, 

and  BrusseU.  In  three  days  four  hundred  churches 
and  chapels  were  destroyed,  and  the  sti'eets  covered  with  broken 
pictures  and  images  and  articles  of  church  furniture,  costly 
works  of  art  not  being  spared.  This  violence  eatrauged  the 
more  educated  amongst  the  reformers,  and  Margaret  used  her 
statesmanship  to  utilise  this  discord,  while  the  Spanish  troops 
reduced  Valenciennes  and  Antwerp  to  order. 

But  the  court  of  Madrid  was  opposed  to  Margaret's  moderation. 
The  Duke  of  Alba,  the  <lespotJc  servant  of  a  tyrannical  nation, 

was  sent  to  the  Netherlands,  with  a  picked  anny 
2^™*        of  Italians  and  Spaniai-ds  in  August   1567.     The 
-  '  inhabitants  fled  in  terror,  more  than  a  hundred 

thousand  tra^lesmen  and  artisans  taking  refuge  in  England  and 
other  homes  of  freedom.  William  of  Orange,  justly  called 
William  the  Silent,  returned  to  Germany,  the  couatty  <tf  his 
bii-th,  to  await  events.  He  took  leave  of  his  frieixl  Egmont 
at  a  village  called  Wilbroek,  between  Antwerp  and  Brussels, 
wai-ning  him  in  vain  against  Spanish  treachery.  The  darling 
of  the  people,  with  his  bosom  friend  Uoom,  was  captured,  and 
tbey  were  execnteil  in  the  market-place  at  Biiissels  on  June  5, 
1568.  Margaret,  in  despair,  resigned  her  position  and  returned 
to  Italy,  Alba  set  himself  to  cany  out  hia  bloody  work ;  the 
scafiold  and  the  rack  claimed  their  victims.  The  citizens  of 
Antwerp  were  compellcil  to  build  a  citadel  for  their  own  sub- 
jection. The  son  of  William  of  Oi'ange  was  carriecl  off  from 
Lii';ge  to  Madrid,  and  bi-ought  up  iu  detestation  of  his  fathei-. 
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Alba  also  made  altenitiunpi  in  tht;  faixes,  wliich  wer«  beneficial 
to  trade,  but  were  unauthorised  by  local  law  and  were  hated  by 
the  people.  The  EKtateu  protested  :  the  BrusKelers  nhut  their 
uhops,  but  were  hanged  for  their  pains.  The  exilett  culled  them- 
uelveij  Sea  B^gars,  and  occupi*^  the  port  of  Brill  and  other 
places  in  Holland  atid  Zealand.  In  1572  William  Hatimi  of 
of  Oninge  returned,  and  attempted  to  unite  the  millam  Uia 
northern  provinces.  He  was  elected  tttatholder  SUtnt. 
of  Hollaod,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  FriesUnd.  The  opposition 
to  Alba  took  a  more  serious  complexion.  Alba  replied  by 
mnrdering  the  rebels  without  distinction  of  sex,  and  plundei-ing 
their  houses.  His  soldiers,  having  satisfied  their  ci-uelty  and  lust, 
burae«l  down  the  houses  and  the  churches  until  even  the  court 
of  Madrid  became  weary  of  their  excesses,  and,  in  December  1673, 
Alba  was  recalled.  His  successor,  Ixiuis  of  Requesens  and 
Zuniga,  adopted  milder  methods,  but  he  did  not  I'emove  the 
taxes  and  coidd  not  restrain  the  troops,  nor  could  the  well- 
intentioned  emperor,  Maximilian  II.,  bring  about  peace.  In 
the  battle  of  Mookerheide,  near  Nymwegen  (1671),  two  bi-others 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  fell,  but  Leyden  still  continued  to  be  a 
centre  d  resistance.  Tlie  town  was  besieged,  and  suffered  the 
extremity  c^  famine,  but  the  citiEens  cut  their  dams  and  the 
Spaniards  fled  lest  they  should  be  drowned  tike  Pharaoh  in  the 
sea.  When  the  town  wan  at  last  relieved,  a  ProteateDt  uni- 
versity was  founded.  Orange's  offer  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Holland  and  Zealitnd  to  Elisabeth  was  refused,  but  on  the  death 
of  Requesens  in  1576  those  provinces  conferred  it  on  Orange 
himself,  and  "the  Simnish  Fury" — the  sack  of  Antwetp  by 
Spanish  soldiers — enabled  him  to  unite  alt  the  Netherlands  in 
the  Pacification  of  Ghent.  Kequesenw'  succesnor,  Don  John  of 
Austria,  liad  to  accept  the  Pacification  and  dismiss  the  Spanish 
troops.  But  he  soon  turned  round,  and — white  Orange  was 
hampered  by  the  arrival  of  Archduke  Matthias  as  sovereign  of 
the  Netherlands  on  the  invitation  of  the  Oatholic  party — Don 
John  obtained  the  aid  of  an  anny  under  his  nephew  Alex- 
ander Fainese,  duke  of  Parma,  which  defeated  the  i-ebels  of 
Oemblours.  Orange  induced  the  duke  of  Anjon  to  become 
"  Defender  of  the  Liberties  of  tlie  Nt^ther lands,"  anil  allieil 
also  with  Eliukbcth  and  with  the  German  Galviniste,  and  he 
gaine<l  some  successes.  But  Don  John,  (lying  in  1578,  wac 
succeeded  by  Parma,  and  his  politic  diplomacy,  playing  on 
religious  sentiment,  gradually  won  back  the  Catholic  south  to 
its  old  allegiance  to  Spain. 
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Oisnge,  to  oppose  bim,  formed  in  1579  the  Union  of  Utracht, 

which  joined  Holland,  Zealand,  Gueldere,  Utrecht,  Ober-Ysuel, 

Frietjlaud,  and  Groningeu  in  a  confederacy  founded 

of  Vte«oht.      "^  absolute  freedom  of  religion.     In  1580,  Anjou 

accepte<l  the  sovereignty,  but  alienated  his  subjects 

in  1583  by  "  the  French  Fury ''  in  Antwerp,  and  died  next  year. 

A  far  worse  blow  to  freedom  was  the  murder  of  William  the 

Harder  of      Silent  by  the  fanatic  Qerard  on  July  16,  1584,  at 

miUun  the    Delft.     His  second  son,  Maurice  of  Nassau,  was 

Silant.  elected  his  successor,  and  the  Estates  were  eon- 

ti'oUed  by  the  strong  han<l  of  Olden  Bameveld.     But  Farma 

tiucceeded  in  occupying  Ghent,  Brussels,  Malineb,  Nymwegen 

and,  at  last,  Antwerp.     The  United  Provinces  turned  for  help, 

first  to  Henry  III,  of  France,  who  declined  for  religious  reasons, 

and  then  to  Elisabeth  of  England,  who  sent  t^e  earl  of  Leicester 

to  their  assistance  in  1585.     He  received  the  name  of  Qeneral 

Statholder,  but  he  only  held  the  office  two  years,  during  which 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Leicester's  nephew,  the  most  g^ted  KngUsb- 

man  of  his  day,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen. 

Philip  now  prepared  a  final  atbick  on  England  in  the  shape 
of  the  Invincible  Armada,  consisting  of  136  ships,  provided  at 
—^^-         .     the  cost  of  about  ten  millions  of  money.     The 
^^jj^l"^    destruction  of  the  fleet  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of    Medina    Sidonia    and    supported    by    Parma 
belongs  to  the  history  of  England.     Parma  died  in  1592,  broken- 
hearted   at  the  failure  of  his  plans.     Just  before  his  death, 
Philip   had    determined   to    make   over   the  Xetherlands    and 
Franche   Comt4   to   his  daughter    Isabella,  who   bad  married 
Albei-t  of   Austria,  with    the  pi'ovision  tliat  if  they  bad    no 
children  the  provinces  should  I'cvert  to  Spain.     The  southern 
provinces,    the  modern    Belgium,  accepted    the  ari'sngement : 
but  Holland,  backed  by  the  northern   pi-ovinces,  whose  inde- 
pendence had  been  recognised  by  several  courts,  continued  its 
struggle  for  religious  freedom.     Tlie  Spanish  OeneiHl  Spinola 
made  head  against  Maurice,  and  took  Ostend  after  a  three  years' 
siege,  but  the  United  Pi-ovinces  held  the  sea  and 
ftfl^S^w        ^      *''*  foundations  of  an  extensive  commeive. 
A  twelve  years'  truce  was  made  by  the  contend- 
ing powers,  by  the  mediation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  1609, 
bnt  the  indt-pendence  of  the  United  Provinces  was  uot  fully 
recognised  by  Euroj>e  till  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1618. 
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CHAFl'ER    III. 

FRANCE,   A.D.   15«0-1G10— THE   KEIUN    OF   ELIZABETH. 
A.D.   lGGS-1603. 

Ik  the  year  1560,  Henry  II.,  the  chivali'ouu  king  of  Fiance, 
IV   worthy  miu  of  Francis  I.,    died  of  a  wound  receiveil  in  a 
tournament, and  was  succeeded  by  FranctK  II.,  who 
had  mamed  the  lovely  queen  of  Scotland,  Mary     HenTrn 
StuaH,   whose    mother,  belonging  to   the    house 
of  Guise- Lorraine,  was  daughter  of  Ren4  II.,  duke  of  Lorraine. 
The  Guises  were  a  very  powerful  and  pushing  family,  who  hoou 
obtained   great  influence  at   the  French    couT-t. 
Their    moHt  prominent    members    were   Francis, 
duke  of  Uuise  and  prince  of  Joinvill«,  and   his   brother   the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine.     They  were   staunch    adherents  of    the 
pope,  and    eagerly  anticipated  the   succession  of    their   niece, 
Mary,  to  the  English  crown.     They  exhibited  their  Gatholiu 
seal  by  burning  a  councillor  of  Parliament,  Dubourg,  a  man  of 
noble  character,  for  heresy,  although  the  Count  Palatine  did 
his  best  to  save  him  by  sumraoiung  him  to  the  university  of 
Heidelberg.     The   mother  of  the  two  Quisee  was  Autonia  of 
Bourbon -Vend6me,  sister  of  Anton  of  Bourbon,     jjj^ 
who  had  niaiTied  the  heiress  of  Navarre  and  was     Bonrboiu 
father  of  Henry  of  Bourbon  and  Mavarre,  after-      lod 
wards   king  of    France,  while   his    brother   was     ChitlUoni. 
pi-ince  of  (Joud^.     Another  powerful  family,  closely  related  to 
those   at  ready    mentioned,    were   the   Cfaatilions,   whose    most 
prominent  member  was  Admiral  Coligny.     There  was  a  stiong 
rivalry   between    the   Guises    and,  the    Bourbons,   and,  as   the 
Guises  were  keen  supporters  of  the  oM  faith,  bo  their  adversaries 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots,  having  the 
advantage  of   being  born   Frenchmen  while  the      ^he  Con- 
Lorruiners  were  regarded   as  intorlopers.     The     ■piraor  of 
conspiracy  of  Amboise  formed  by  a  Oalvinistic      AmboUe. 
nobleman.   La   R6naudie,  in    1060,  with   the  view  of   settrng 
the  king  free  fi'om  the  influence  of  the  Guises,  and  placing 
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the  govei-nmeiit  in  the  handu  of  the  Estates.  The  plot 
failed,  La  B^naudie  wan  killed,  and  his  companions  fell  on 
the  scaffold.  This  only  caut<ed  the  inci-case  of  the  power  of 
the  Guises,  and  helped  to  give  them  an  opportunity  for  severer 
measures.  A  meeting  of  the  States-Oeneral,  summoned  at 
Orleans  for  the  pnrpose  of  bringing  about  a  religious  peace, 
was  used  by  the  Guises  for  the  destmctioa  of  the  Bourbons, 
who  were  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Aniboise.  Cond^  and  Anton  of  Navarre  were  arrested,  and 
were  only  rescued  from  a  horrible  death  by  the  sudden  demise 
of  the  king  on  December  5,  1560.  Francis  was  succeeded  by 
bid  brother,  Charles  IX.,  who  was  largely  under  the  influence 
of  his  mother,  Catherine  of  Medici.     Anton  of 

de  H4^l^  Bourbon,  who  ought  to  have  been  regent,  bad  to 
content  himself  with  a  lower  position.  The  Guides 
lost  their  authority,  and  retired  with  their  niece,  Mary  Stuart, 
to  Lorraine,  which  she  soon  left  for  Scotland — a  fatal  journey. 

Three  religious  wars  ensued,  which  dated  from  ir>62  to  1570. 

Catherine,  in  her  heart  a  devoted  Catholic,  took  up  a  middle 

'  -  position,  and  agreeil  to  a  conference  being  held  at 

™,™2  Poissy  in  1581,  in  which  Theodore  Beza  and  Peter 
Martyr  held  an  argument  against  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine  and  Laines,  the  head  of  the  Jesuits.  They  attempted 
to  get  the  persecuting  edict  unwillingly  issued  by  the  chan- 
cellor, I'Hopital,  modified,  and  freedom  of  preaching,  prayer,  and 
worship  granted  to  the  Calvinists,  on  the  condition  tliat  their 
doctrines  were  in  accordance  with  the  Bible,  and  with  the 
council  of  Nicaea.,  and  that  no  synods  were  held  by  them  without 
the  royal  authority.  There  seemed  a  likelihood  of  Protestantism 
gaining  a  surer  position  for  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
States-General  at  Pontoise  threatened  to  endow  France  with  a 
liberal  constitution. 

The  Catholics  became  frightened.  The  clei^y  voted  a  lai^e 
subsidy  to  the  new  king.     The  duke  of  Guise,  the  Constable 

The  nrrt        Montmorency,  and  the  Marshal  St.  Andni  formed 

Ballglinu        a  triumvirate  for  the  protection  of  the  ancient 

War.  faith.    Anton  of  Navarre,  a  man  of  weak  character, 

whose  wife,  Jeanne  d'Albret  of  B&xrn,  daughter  of  Margaret, 
sister  ctf  Franc-is  I.,  luul  allowed  Iteza  to  introduce  the  reformed 
doctrines  into  his  dominion.'4,  and  had  e<lucated  his  son  Henry 
in  that  faith,  was  now  persuaded,  with  the  help  of  the  Spanish 
court,  to  join  the  Catholics,  and  the  massacre  of  the  Calvinists  at 
Yassy,  in  March  1562,  gave  the  signal  for  the  First  Religious 
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War.     France  wtw  divided  into  two  hontile  camps.     On  May  16, 
1562,  four  tbousaod  Hiigueuots  were  treacherouRl}'  murdered  at 
Toulouse.     Where  the  CalviuiHts  conquered,  they 
(Itwtroyed  picturcK  and  ornamenbi  in  the  ulmicheti,      2^™' 
threw  down  cruuifixeH  and  altars,  and  pi-ufaneii 
relicti,  while  their  opponentu  burned  the  Bibles  and  compelled 
the  evangelicals  to  be   rebaptised.      The  Oatholics  were  sup- 
ported by  Spain  and  the  pope,  the  Huguenots  by  Elizabeth. 
Mercenary  soldiers  were  supplied  by  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
Death  was  rife  among  the  lea<lerR  of  the  two  parties.     Anton 
of  Navarre  died  before  Rouen,  in  the  battle  of  Dreux.     Mont- 
morency was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Huguenots,  Gond^  by  the 
Catholics,  and  St.  Andrt'  was  killed.    Francis,  duke  of  Guise,  was 
murdered,  and  the  murderer  Poltrot  falsely  charged  Coligny  and 
Beza  with  being  privy  to  the  crime.     Henry  of  Guise  succeeded 
his    brother.      At    last,  in    1563,    the    peace    of 
Aniboise  allowed  the  CalvinistB  freedom  of  wor-      »**vri^ 
ship  in  all  towns,  with  the  exception  of   Paris, 
and  all  feudal  loi-ds  were    to   permit   freedom   of  religion   to 
their  subjects. 

When,  after    the  peace,    the  young   king  and    his    mother 
travelled  through  France,  and  saw  the  mischief  wrought  by  the 
Protestants,  and  had  met  the  duke  of  Alba  at      8«ooBd 
Bayonne,  they  became  more  bitter  against  the     Bellslmi 
new  faith.     The  Edict  of  Amboise  was  frequently      War. 
violated,  and  in  1567  the  Protestants  again  took  up  arms  in 
self-defence.     Gondii  formed  a  plan  of  seizing  the  king  and  his 
mother,  which,  failing,  enraged  them  still  more,  and  the  Cal- 
vinints  were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Saint  Denis,  in  which 
Montmorency  was  killed.     The  Calvinists,  however,  held  poeaes- 
sion  of  La  Bochelle.     But  the  cardinal  of  LoiTaine,  assisted  by 
Spain  and  the  pope,  had  great  authority,  and  the  chancelloi-, 
I'Hdpital,  was  dismissed  from  his  office.     The  conduct  of  the 
war  was  committed    to   Henry,  duke  of   Anjou,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  king,  his  mother's  darling.    Anjou     —^^  » 
attacked   La    Rocfaelle,  which   was   defended   by  ^' 

Cond4,  who  had  nearly  met  with  the  fate  of  E^mont,  and 
waB  sustained  by  English  gold.  This  began  the  third  war  in 
1568.  The  day  of  Jamac,  next  year,  wa*  fatal  to 
the  Huguenots,  and  Cond6  was  shot  after  having  JaJ^Ji^iiiin. 
surrendetetl.  His  place  was  taken  by  Henry  of 
Navarre,  with  Coligny  as  adviser  at  his  side.  The  reformers 
suffered  another  defeat  at  Moncontour  in  October  1569,  but,  in 
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1570,  both  parties  being  weary  of  the  struggle,  the  peace  of 
at.  Germain  gave  religious  equality  to  the  Huguenots. 

Now  follgwed  the  terrible  night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  August 
24,  1572.     CharleR  IX.  invited  Coligny  to  the  €x>urt,  and  treated 
K^iTjaM  of    ^''^  ^^  ^  trusted  adviser ;  he  talked  of  making  war 
EeniTof        against  Spain  in  favouc  of  the  Netherlands;  he 
Mavacn.         urged  on  the  marriage  of  hia  sieter  Margaret  of 
Valois  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  now  the  head  of  the  Huguenots. 
How  far  Charles  was  sincere  in  this,  we  do  not  know,  but 
Catherine    and    Anjou    were    implacable.      They    hated    the 
admiral  and  dreaded  a  war  with  Spain ;  they  remembered  the 
advice  of  Alba,  and  joined  the  Guises  in  a  plan  to  extermi- 
nate their  rivals.     Jeanne  d'Albret  died  just  before  her  son'.'i 
marriage,  it   is   believed,  by   poison,  and,  on   August    18,  an 
attempt  to  minrder  Coligny  failed,  as  he  was  only  wounded  in 
the  arm.      The  excitement   of   the   marriage  feast   secured    a 
favourable  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  their  plans,  which, 
after  the  attempt  on  Coligny,  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  any 
longer.     At    midnight  on    August    24,   the  great  bell  of    St. 
Gei'main  I'Auxerrois  gave  the  signal  for  the  slaughter.    Coligny, 
the  first  victim,  was  murdered  in  his  room    with  the  greatest 
Mfluacra  of    Ixifbarity.     The  revel  of  butchery  continued  for 
St.  BarthO'     three  days ;  the  example  of  Paris  was  followed  bv 
lomaw.  other  towns,  and  it  is  said  that  at  least  25,000  Hii- 

guenots  perished.  The  king  is  thought  to  have  been  carried  away 
by  the  excitement,  and  to  have  shot  victims  frOm  the  windows  of 
the  Louvre.  At  any  rate,  he  spared  the  murderers  and  con> 
doned  what  had  been  done.  Rejoicings  were  rife  in  Spain  i  a 
solemn  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  Rome.  The  Protestants  fled  from 
France,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  Switzerland,  the  Palatinate,  and 
England.  Henry  of  Navarre  saved  his  life  by  a  temporary 
abjinntion.  Ia  Bochelle,  Uontanban,  and  Ntmes  defended 
themselves  to  the  death.  Elisabeth  refused  to  speak  to  the 
French  ambassadors  who  appeared  before  her  throne.  Charles 
IX.,  tortured  by  an  avenging  conscience  and  by  evil  dreams, 
died  miserably  on  March  13,  1574,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
AooMaiimof  ^"^  '^"^  succeeded  by  his  brother  Anjou,  under 
Hanry  of  the  title  of  Henry  III.,  who  had,  a  year  before, 
Anjou.  been    elected   king  of    Poland.     He  I'eigned   for 

fifteen  years,  and  showed  himself  a  weak,  vain,  and  self-in- 
dulgent Bovereign,  living  with  unworthy  friends,  neglecting 
public  affairs,  and,  at  the  end  of  hia  life,  seeking  absolution  for 
his  sins  by  exaggerated  repentance.    The  spirit  of  the  Huguenots 
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still  survived.  Supported  by  the  new  party  of  the  Politicals,  and 
with  the  sword  in  their  hand,  tbey  had  defied  all  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation aud  rendered  the  crime  of  Ht.  Bartholomew  useless. 

To  remedy  the  weakness  of  Henry  III.,  a  Holy  League  was 
formed  in  1576,  with  Henry  duke  of  Guise  and  Philip  II.  at 
its    head,    to  defend    their    threatened    religion. 
Henry  III.  met  the  danger  half  way  by  calling     tMinu^ 
himself  the  head  of  the  league,  which  for  a  time 
inteHered  with  its  operations,  and  a  peace  was  made  at  Poitiers 
in  1577,  which  allowed  religious  woriihip  to  the  Hiiguenotfi  and 
admitted  them    to   all   public  offices.     After  a   few   years   of 
uncertain  peace,  by  the  death  of  Henry  III.'s  only  remaining 
brother,  Henry  of  Navaire,  a  determined  Protestant,  became 
heir  to  the  throne.     This  called  the  league  again  into  life,  as 
itA  supporters  could  not  endure  the  prospect  of  a  Protestant 
king  of   France.     Henry  of   Navaire   was   placed   under  the 
papal  ban  by  Pope  Sixtne  V.,  and  declared  unworthy  of  siic- 
ceseioa  to  the  throne.     Henry  III.  was  forced  to  recall  all  the 
concessions  he   bad  made  to  Huguenots  and  to   support  the 
operations  of  the  league.     The  War  of  the  Three     ^^  of  ^^^ 
Henries  ensued,   in    which  the   league  asserted     Tbrea 
its  superiority.     Henry  of  Guise  hoped  to  obtain     Hemtae. 
the  throne  for  himself,  declaring  that  he  liad  the  best  right 
to  it  as  a  descendant  of  Oharles  the  Great.     In  Paris,  a  league 
of  sizteen  was  formed,  consisting  of  an  inner  circle  of  the  mo.it 
fanatical  members  of  the  League,  and  it  was  determined  to 
drive  Henry  III.  from  the  throne  and  to  put  him  to  death. 
Henry,  warned  in  time,  defended  himself  by  Swiss  merceuaries. 
Guise  went  to  Paris,  where  he  found  himself  surrounded  in 
a  short  time  by  30,000  adherents.     He  had  an  interview  with 
the  king  which  produced  no  effect.     It  was  reported  that  the 
heads  of  the  League  wei-e  going  to  be  murdered,  and  on  May 
12,  1588,  the  Day  of  Barricades,  the  streets  were  defended  by 
the  people  against  an  attack  of  the  royal  mercenaries.     The 
king  fled  to  Ghartres,  and  left  the  capital  to  Henry  of  Guise, 
who  assumed  a  position  tike  that  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace 
under  the  Merovingians.     At  length,  on  Christmas  Eve  1588, 
after  a  States-General  held  at  Blois,  in  which  the     Uvrdtt  of 
Guises  showed  their  superiority,  the  king  took  the     Honij  of 
decisive  step  of  murdering  Guise  and  his  brother,     Qnlw. 
the   cardinal,  and   seizing  the   heads   of   their    parties.     This 
hastened  the  death  of  Catherine  of   Medici,  who  expired  ofi 
January  5,  158d. 
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Thip   violent   liction    Aid  not   bring   peace.    The  duke  el 

Mayeone  took  his  brother's  pWe  an  hewl  of  the  league.    He 

king,  deserted   by  his  friends,  excommunicated  by  the  pope, 

despised  by  the  people,  without  ai-my  or  money,  wau  forced  to 

make  an  alliance  with  Henry  of  Navuri'e  aud  the  Huguenobs 

^^  in  Jnly  1589.     He  beui^ed  Pariii,ttnd  threatened 

^^1^  to  deB4»>y   it,  when   the   dagger  <rf  a  fanatical 

Dominican    monk,  James   Clement,  put  an  end 

to   hii«  life  and  avenged   the  murder  of  the  duke.     The   last 

Valois  (lied  on  August  1,  1589,  and  was  tiucceeded  by  Henry 

of  Navarre  and  Beam,  descended  from  the  fourth 

HBwm      **"  "^  ^'''*  ^""^     ^^"^  ^^-  ^^  *°  ^'''  ^°^ 

his    throne.       The    League    was    supported    by 

Spanish   troops  under  the   duke  of  Parma ;  it  would    prefer 

te  receive  a  king  from  the  hand  of  Philip  II.  than  to  suffer 

a  Galvinist    to  occupy   the  throne  of    S^nt   Louis.     Henry, 

however,  defeated   Mayenae  at  tlie  battle  of  Ivry  in   1590, 

and  blockaded  Paris.     Still  his  victory  was  incomplete ;  Spain 

increased  her  forces,  Hayenne  openly  claimed  the  throne,  and 

was  supported  by  many  princes  of  France,  so  that  the  unity 

HemrlT.      of  the  kingdom  was  threatened.     Henry  IT.  came 

btOMnw  a       to  the  conclusion  that  Paris  was  "  worth  a  mass," 

CatlieliA.        mif}  on  July  25,  1593,  was  received  as  a  member 

of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Denis.     Upon 

this,  Paris  opened  her  gates,  the  heads  of  the  League  came  to 

terms,  the  pope  removed  his  ban,  and  Philip  II.  made  peace 

in  the  treaty  of  Vervins,  1598. 

Henry  IV.  is  justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  new  French 
monarchy.  On  April  13,  1598,  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  issued, 
by  which  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  placed 
M  Rutw  '"  *  position  of  complete  equality.  The  reign  of 
Henry  was  a  time  of  peace,  and  stands  in  the 
annals  of  France  as  a  golden  age.  Assisted  by  his  admirable 
minister,  the  duke  of  Sully,  the  royal  exchequer  was  always 
full  and  the  people  were  relieved  from  taxes.  The  fondness 
of  Henry  for  the  female  sex  was  scarcely  i-egarded  by  hit 
subjects  as  a  crime,  as  Sully  took  caro  that  France  should 
not  be  governed  by  the  king's  mistresses.  Henry's  marriage 
with  Gabrielle  d'Esti-eys  was  prevented  by  her  death.  His 
maniage  with  Mai-garet  of  Valois  having  been  dissolved  by 
the  pope,  he  took  a  second  wife  in  the  person  of  Mary  of 
Hedici.  He  was  attempting  te  use  his  powerful  position  to 
bring  about  a  union  between  the  powers  of  Europe,  to  make 
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peace  between  the  three  confessions  of  Catholics,  Lutherans, 
and    Oalvinista,  in   order   to   oppose  the  rising   predominance 
of  the  house  of  Anstria,  when  he  was  murdered 
byRavaillacon  May  14,1810.     He  was  especially     "wot'iv 
a   king    of   the   people,   living    with    them    and        ^^ 
beloved  by  them.     He  engaged  in  manly  sports,  partly  from 
the  impulse  of   an  exuberant   nature,  partly  to   escape  from 
gout.     At  the  same  time,  the  apparent  simplicity  of  his  nature 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being  a  distinguished  diplomatist. 
He   was  every  inch  a  king,  and  no   devotion  to  pleasure   or 
conviviality  ever  induced  him  to  forget  his  duties  as  a  monarch. 


THE  REIGN   OF  ELIZABETH,   A.D.   1558-1603. 

We  must  now    take  up  the   story  of  the  great   Elizabeth, 
who  reigned  from  1558  to  1603 — in  spite  of  internal  troubles, 
civil    and    religious,   one    of    the   most   brilliant     Eliiabeth 
periods  in  English  history.     Her  accession  came     utdthe 
at  a  critical  period  in  the  hi.story  of  the  world.      Coanter 
The    Counter    Reformation    was    making   great      ^fOnna- 
progresH  on  the  continent,  and  in  the  reign  of      ^"^ 
Mary  had  been  accepted  in  England.     It  threatened  not  only 
the  religion  of  England,  but  the  crown  itself,  because  one  of 
its  doctrines  was  that  no  heretics  could  occupy  a  European 
throne.     During  the  reign  of  Mary,  England  had  been  practi- 
cally  a  province  of  Spain.     Philip,  anxious  to  continue  the 
state  of  things,  offered  marriage  to  Elizabeth,  which  was  firmly 
declined,  as  Elisabetli  desired  above  everything  au  independent 
position  for  her  country.     Pope  Paul  IV.  had  been  a  violent 
opponent  of  Spain,  and  his  death  in  1559  altered  the  relations 
between  that  country  and  the  papacy,  but  the  danger  of  alliance 
between  Spain  and  France  against  England  was  removed  by 
the  death  of  Francis  II.,  the  husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Elizabeth  was  able  to  wai'<l  oiT  the  influence  of  the  Counter 
Reformation  from   England  by  keeping  up  friendly  relations 
vrith  France,  though  these  were  tlireateued  by  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  by  secretly  assisting  tlie  Netherlands 
against  Philip.     The  Counter  Reformation  grew  in  strength 
till  1570,  when  the  pope  took  the  violent  step  of  absolving  the 
subjects  of  Elizabeth  from  their  allegiance.     But  this  action 
'  dissensions  between  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe, 
reign  of  Elizabeth  falls  naturally  into  three  divisions, 
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the  firet  eiiding  with  the  bull  of  ezoommunicatioa  issued  by 
Pius  v.,  the  second  with  the  b^inning  of  the  war  against 
Spain  in  1685,  and  the  third  with  her  death  in  1603.^  The 
chief  minister  of  Elizabeth  was  William  Cecil, 
^^1^  Lord  Burgbley,  the  founder  of  a  family  which 

has,  ever  since,  rendered  great  service  to  the 
country.  The  main  object  of  his  life  was  to  preserve  peace. 
He  was  bcH-u  in  1520,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  By  his 
marriage  he  became  connected  at  court  with  the  party  which 
was  favourable  to  the  new  learning  and  Protestantism.  He 
was  first  appointed  as  secretary  of  state  in  1550,  but  retired 
from  political  life  after  three  years,  and  again  became  secretary 
of  state  in  1558.  He  was  created  Lord  Burghley  in  1571,  and 
became  loi'd  treasurer  in  1572.  He  died  in  1598.  His  chief 
characteristics  as  a  statesman  were  caution  and  moderation ; 
he  was  deficient  in  initiative,  but,  as  before  said,  be  was  a 
passionate  lover  of  peaca  He  was  before  his  age  in  possess- 
ing sound  knowledge  of  commerce  and  finance :  he  reformed 
the  coinage,  encouraged  maritime  commerce,  put  down  the 
irregular  piracy  which  was  rife  at  that  time,  and  asserted  the 
right  of  England  to  trade  in  the  New  World.  His  eminently 
cautious  character  tended  to  develop  the  same  qualities  in  his 
sovereign,  to  which  her  temperament  gave  her  a  natural  in- 
clination, and  which  have  sometimes  been  the  cause  of  accusation 
against  her. 

In  1559  an  Act  of  Supremacy  was  passed  similar  to  that  passed 

by  Henry  VIII.  in  1534,  which  severed  England  from  papal 

^^^  gf  jurisdiction  and  est-ablisbed  the  Court  of  High  Gom- 

Supmnaey     mission.     This  was  accompanied  by  an  Act  of  Uni- 

and  formity  which  ordered  the  clergy  to  use  a  revised 

Uniformity,    version  of  the  second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI., 

and  imposed  a  fine  of  a  shilling  upon  the  laity  for  absence  from 

church  without  reasonable  excuse.    The  Protestent  exiles  returned 

and  received  the  name  of  Puritans,  and  other  religious  refugees 

an-ived  during  the  progress  of  the  reign.     Matthew  Parker,  a 

high  churchman,   who  had  received  Catholic  ordination,   was 

made  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     The  year  was  also  remarkable 

for  the  return  of  John  Knox  to  Scotland,    In  1560,  the  treaty  of 

Eelatlmu        Berwick  made  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Scotch 

with  lords,  who  had  expelled  Mary  of  Guise  from  the 

Scotland.        regency,  provided  that  the  English  queen  should 

drive  the  French  garrison  from  Scotland,  on  condition  that  the 

lords  acknowledged  Mary  as  their  queen,  and,  in  the  same  year, 
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alter  the  conspiracy  of  Ambotse  and  the  fall  of  the  Ouises, 
by  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  Mary  was  pledged  to  surrender 
her  claim  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  not  to  employ  foreign 
troops  without  the  permisaion  of  the  Scotch  Estates.  But  in 
1561  Mary,  returning  to  Scotland  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  refuged  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh. 

Mary  Stuart  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  brilliant  women 
known  in  history.  She  was  beautiful,  charming,  and  affable, 
well  educated,  accomplished  in  music  and  poetry, 
full  of  fun,  and  calculated  to  win  all  hearts.  The  «*^8">w*- 
French  poems  which  she  has  left  us  show  the  warmth  of  her 
feelings  and  her  mastery  over  the  language.  Nothing  is  more 
touching  than  the  poem  in  which  she  expresses  her  sadness  in 
leaving  hei'  beloved  France  and  returning  to  the  fatal  and 
repellent  shores  of  her  own  country.  Elizabeth  also  wrote 
poetry,  but  her  compotJitions  express  rather  reason  and  reflection 
than  spontaneity  and  charm.  She  also  impressed  the  hearts  of 
men,  but  rather  by  masculine  strength  of  character  than  by 
charms  which  inspired  passion.  Elizabeth  had  spent  her  youth 
in  stem  seclusion,  which  had  trained  her  in  aelf-command  and 
bad  initiated  her  in  the  art  of  caution  and  even  of  duplicity. 
Mary's  youth  had  been  free,  open,  and  cheerful.  Fond  of 
splendour  and  representation,  she  followed  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  While  Mary  sought  to  bend  all  events  to  her  personal 
desires,  Elizabeth  had  learnt  to  subordinate  her  own  gratifica- 
tion to  higher  objects.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
demanded  characters  like  Elizabeth's  rather  than  like  Mary's. 
It  was  the  mission  of  England,  regardless  of  her  ruler's 
personal  tastes,  to  stand  amongst  the  statos  of  Europe  as  the 
vindicator  0!  the  Protestant  cause  and  of  political  independence. 
In  Scotland  the  situation  was  even  less  to  the  sovereign's  mind. 
The  Scotoh  had  no  sympathy  with  Mary's  devotion  to  the 
Catholic  religion  or  with  her  light  foreign  ways.  The  predomi- 
nant part  of  the  Scotoh  character  was  displayed  in  John 
Knox,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  stronger  contrast  to  Mary 
Stuart.  The  struggle  between  the  two  remarkable  queens 
represented  in  its  character  the  antagonism  of  the  age,  one  of 
those  epochs  which  stand  out  brilliantly  in  history,  like  the  age 
of  Pericles  or  the  seething  rivalries  of  the  last  years  of  the 
Roman  republic — a  time  when  personal  qualities  are  permitted 
to  shape  the  destinies  of  the  world.  It  is  a  pity  that  such 
a  subject  was  not  illustrated  by  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  but 
it  has  received  attention  from  the  inferior  talent  of  Schiller. 
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In  1561,  the  Cftraffa  pope,  Paul  IV.,  made  offers  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  England,  which  were  rejected  by  the  queen.     She  met 
pn—hnth        them  by  a  stricter  repression  of  Romanism,  and 
and  by   imposing  an  oath   acknowledging  the  royal 

Panl  IV.  supremacy  over  the  church  on  every  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  all  persons  taking  a  university 
degree,  and  on  others  similarly  situated.  She  also  gave  help  to 
the  Huguenots,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles 
were  drawn  up.  But  in  1564  a  reconciliation  was  made  between 
France  and  England  by  the  signature  of  the  peace  of  Troyea, 
In  the  following  year,  the  fatal  mai'riage  took  place  between 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  and  Damiey.  He  came  of 
J^*K*  of  ^  Catholic  family  settled  in  EngUnd,  a  braoch  of 
the  Stuarts  descended  from  Margaret,  sister  of 
Henry  VIII.,  by  her  second  marriage  with  the  earl  of  Angus. 
He  was  a  man  of  twenty,  tall  and  well  made,  with  personal 
abtractionti  which  might  fascinate  a  woman  like  Mary  at  first 
sight.  She  fell  in  love  with  him.  The  union  was  pressed  on 
by  his  ambitious  mother,  and  Henry  was  married  and  proclaimed 
king.  But  his  true  character  soou  became  apparent  to  his 
wife.  He  was  vain  and  weak ;  his  manners  were  rough ;  he 
had  no  love  of  liteiature  or  art.  He  found  congenial  com- 
panions in  the  wild  aristocracy  of  his  country,  who  delighted  in 
the  chase  and  tumultuous  living.  Elimbeth  was  soon  informed 
that  Mary  had  lost  hei'  love  for  her  young  husband.  She 
insisted  upon  his  being  regai'ded  as  consort  instead  of  king, 
and  omitted  his  head  from  the  coinage  on  which  it  had 
previously  appeared.  Darnley  was  angry  at  this,  and  attributed 
it  to  the  influence  which  an  Italian  favourite,  David  Riszio, 
exercised  over  his  wife.  A  conspiracy  was  formed,  and  Bizzio 
was  murdered  in  the  queen's  apartments.  Dai'nley  was  cer- 
tainly cognisant  of  the  plot,  if  he  did  not  take  an  actual  part 
in  it.  Mary,  who  was  deeply  wounded  in  her  feelings  both  as 
a  woman  and  as  a  queen,  said,  with  foreboding  sullenness, 
"  The  time  for  tears  has  passed, — we  must  now  think  of 
vengeance."  Less  than  a  year  later,  on  February  10,  1567, 
Darnley  was  murdered  in  the  Eirk  of  Field. 
Sl^W**'  Bothwell  was  the  chief  author  of  the  crime,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  Mary's  complicity  in  it, 
although  the  so  called  "  casket  letters,"  which  are  held  to 
establish  it,  may  be  to  a  great  extent  forgeries.  Bothwell  was 
tried  for  his  life,  appearing  before  the  court  attended  by  an 
armed  throng  and  riding  Darnley's  favourite  bors&     He  was 
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acquitted,  and  the  verdict  was  ratified  by  Farliament.  Mary 
exLibited  an  infatuated  passion  foi'  him,  and  said  that  she  would 
sooner  lose  France  and  England,  and  wander  in  her  shift  to  the 
ends  of  the  world  with  Bothwell,  than  desert  him  in  his  time  of 
need !  On  April  24,  Bothwell  was  divorced  from  his  wife,  and 
on  May  15,  he  married  Mary  at  Holyrood,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  was  created  duke  of  Oi'kney 
and  Shetland.  This  was  too  much  for  the  Scottish  lords.  On 
June  15,  1567,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Carberry  Hill,  in  which 
Mary  and  Bothwell  were  entirely  defeated.  Bothwell  escaped 
to  the  Hebrides,  where  he  led  the  life  of  a  pirate,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Danes,  and  died  in  confinement  Drthrons- 
as  a  lunatic.  Mary  was  brought  in  triumph  to  mentand 
l<^inburgh,  and  imprisoned  in  the  island  castle  of  Flight  of 
Locfateven,  where  she  was  compelled  to  renounce  M*ry. 
the  crown  and  to  appoint  her  half-brother  Moray  regent,  during 
the  minority  of  her  son,  James  VI.  Mary  contrived  to  escape, 
recalled  her  abdication,  and,  assisted  by  the  powerful  family 
of  Hamilton,  fought  the  battle  of  Xiangside,  on  May  13,  1568. 
Here,  however,  she  was  again  defeated,  and  fled  to  England, 
to  place  herself  under  the  protection  of  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth  refused  to  have  an  interview  with  Mary  so  long  as 
uhe  lay  under  the  accusation  of  having  murdered  her  husband, 
but  promised  that  she  would  restore  her  to  her 
throne  if  she  could  refute  the  charges  which  were  ^StJ 
brought  against  her  by  Moray  an<l  other  accusers. 
Mary  protested  that  Elizabeth  had  no  right  to  try  her,  as  she 
was  an  independent  sovereign,  and  Moray  was  unwilling  to 
admit  the  authority  of  the  queen  of  England  in  this  respect. 
Mary  continued  to  live  in  England  in  a  condition  of  half 
imprisonment,  hut  there  is  no  doubt  that  her  existence  there 
-was  a  danger  to  Elizabeth's  throne  and  life.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk  had  designs  on  Mary's  hand,  but  in  consequence  lost 
first  his  liberty  and  then  his  head.  The  old  faith  had  many 
supporters  in  the  northern  counties,  and  the  earls  of  Northumber- 
land and  Westmorland  raised  the  stan<lar<l  of  rebellion,  in 
order  to  persuade  Elizabeth  to  set  Mary  free  and  to  declare  her 
right  to  the  throne.  They  also  proclaimed  the  restoration  of 
the  Catholic  church,  and  sought  help  from  foreign  powers. 
Northumberland,  betrayed  by  the  Scots,  with  whom  he  had 
token  refuge,  died  on  the  scaffold ;  Westmorland  escaped  to 
Flanders. 

Michael  Ghislieri,  a  narrow-minded  fanatic,  held  the  papal 
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tbroiiH  under  the  title  of  Piua  V,  from  Jftnuary  6,  156fi  to  May 
1,  1572.     He  was  a  reincarnation  of  Paul  IT.,  the  embodiment 
^^  of  the  Tridentiiie  spirit.     His  one  pleasure  was 

^^^  '  devotion ;  his  delight  was  to  walk  in  processions 

with  bare  feet  and  bare  head,  with  a  long  white  beard.  Sut 
he  was  a  cruel  tyrant ;  ho  was  obeyed  everywhere,  but  obeyed 
with  terror.  He  supported  the  Jesuits  against  England,  Philip 
against  the  Netherlands,  Catherine  of  Medici  against  the  Hugue- 
nots, whom  he  hated  eo  much  that  he  ordered  that  they  should 
never  be  made  prisoners  but  immediately  killed.  On  February 
Tlie  Papal  ^^i  i570,the  pope  issueda  bull  depriving  Elisabeth 
Boll  of  of  her  kingdom,  releasing  her  subjects  from  their 

I5T0.  allegiance,  and  forbidding  both  nobles  and  people 

to  obey  her  any  longer.  The  bull  was  handed  to  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  who  was  to  publish  it  in  England.  It  was  intended 
to  support  the  rebellion  in  the  north,  but  it  arrived  too  late  for 
the  purpose.  It  was  eventually  published  in  London  by  a 
devoted  Papist  named  Felton,  who  was  tortured  and  executed 
for  his  pains.  It  was  met  in  1571  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  made  it  ti-eason  to  impugn  the  queen's  title  to  the 
throne,  followed  by  another  which  forbade  the  performance  of 
Roman  services,  reconciliation  with  Borne,  or  the  publishing 
Elinbetb  <)f  bulls  in  England,  under  heavy  penalties.  But, 
■Ad  the  although   Elizabeth   was   stem   against    the   en- 

Pvitaiu.  croachment  of  Rome,  she  was  equally  severe 
against  Puritans.  Strickland,  a  Puritan,  who  proposed  to 
amend  the  Prayer  Book,  was  forbidden  to  attend  Parliament, 
and  Cartwright,  who  professed  the  same  opinions,  was  expelled 
from  Cambridge.  In  1 576,  the  more  moderate  Orindal  sucraeded 
the  high  churchman  Parker  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but, 
in  the  following  year,  he  was  suspended  from  his  office  for  not 
being  severe  enough  against  the  Puritans,  and  died  in  1583. 

Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  the  successor  of  Pius  V.,  had  been,  in 
bis  youth,  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  but,  crowned 
with  the  tiara,  he  endeavoured  to  emulate  the 
Xllf"'  piety  of  his  predecessor.     He  gave  to  the  world, 

on  February  15,  1582,  the  Gregorian  calendar  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Julian  ;  it  was,  however,  rejected  by  Pro- 
testant couDtries  as  a  papal  invention.     He  showed  great  favour 
to  the  Jesuits  and  in  1579  founded  a  Jesuit  collie 
S»^d  '"  Ron**''  ^'th  the  special  object  of  converting 

England.     Their  activity  was  not  long  delayed. 
A  rebellion  in  Ireland,  stirred  up  by   FitzMaurice,  executed 
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by  Desmond,  and  blessed  by  the  pope,  failed,  and  the  foreign 
troops  sent  to  assist  surrendered  at  Smerwick.     A  more  formid- 
able attack,  led  by  Campion  and  Parsons,  was  made  upon  England. 
They  began  by  modifying  the  bull  of  Plus  V., 
expUining  that  it  only  referred  to  Elizabeth  and     £"1^^ 
her  councillors ;  that  the  English  Catholics  might 
obey  Elizabeth  so  long  aa  she  was  queen  de  facto.     If  she  were 
deposed  or  killed,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  obey  the  bull.     It 
was  declared  to  be  no  sin  to  obey  a  de  fado  sovereign,  but  the 
bonnden  duty  of   Catholics   to   support  any   efforts    made   to 
change  the  government.    The  example  of  Judith  and  Holophemes 
was  recommended  for  imitation.     Mendoza,  who  had  made  him- 
self conspicuous  in  France,  was  sent  to  occupy  the  post  of  Spanish 
ambassador  in  England,  which  had  been  vacant  for  six  years, 
and  he  gave  every  support  to  the  Jesuit  mission.     He  reported 
to  his  government  that  the  nobles  of  the  north,  the  supporters  of 
Norfolk  and  Northumberland,  were  ready  for  a  rising.     Walaing- 
ham,  the  most  powerful  assistant  of  Burleigh,  was  charged  witti 
the  task  of  defeating  the  designs  of  the  foreign  priests.     They 
were  denounced,  seized,  tried,  and  condemned  for 
high   treason.     Campion,    Sherwin,  Bryant,  and     S'SSnDioii. 
many    of    theii-    companions    were    executed    in 
November  1581.     At  the  same  time,  the  Puritans  were  sternly 
repressed  by  Elizabeth's  third  Archbishop,  Whitgift,  and  tbe 
court  of  High  Commission  was  vigorously  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  blood  of  Campion  did  not  cease  to  bear  fruit.     Francis 
Throgmorton,  an  emissary  of  the  Jesuits,  was  executed  in  1584 
for  tus  share  in  a  Spanish  plot.     William  Parry,     Benawed 
who  had  been  a  favourite  at  court,  returned  from     plots 
Borne  with  the  intention  of  murdering  bis  former     aKi^iist 
benefactor,  and  even  became  a  member  of  Parlia-     Eliiabrtli. 
ment,  and  at  his  trial  a  letter  was  found  wi'itten  to  him  by  the 
archbishop  of  Como  giving  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Father  to 
his    enterprise.     These    designs    on    Elizabeth's    life    and    the 
murder  of  William  of  Orange,  which  happened  at  the  same  time, 
led  to  the  expulsion  of  Mendoza  from  England  in  1584,  and  the 
fonndation  in  1586  of  an  association  to  protect  the  life  of  the 
sovereign.     A  so-called  bond  was  disseminated  throughout  the 
country   and    exposed   for   signature  in  the  churches,  binding 
everyone  who   signed    it  to   contend    personally  against  any 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  queen,  so  that  if  he  violated  his 
oath  he  would  be  guilty  of  perjury.     All   this  threatened  the 
position  of  Mary.     She  corresponded  with  the  statesmen  and 
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tioTereigna  of  Europe,  not  a«  a  prisoner,  but  &e  a  proud  and 
independent  sovereign :  "  Two  thiDgfl,"  she  said,  "  you  cannot 
take  away  from  me — my  royal  blood  and  my  devotion  to  the 
religion  (tf  my  fathers."  The  conspiracy  of  Anthony  Babington 
,  was  formed  in  1586.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
l™'?***^'  fortune  and  education,  who  had  been  Mary's  page 
at  Sheffield,  and  had  conceived  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  her.  Inspired  by  John  Ballard,  a  friend  of 
Campion,  he  came  to  England,  found  means  of  seeing  Mary,  who 
was  then  imprisoned  at  Chartley  under  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  and 
promised  her  that,  with  the  help  of  a  hundred  trusty  meD,  he 
would  set  her  free  and  place  her  'on  the  throne.  Mary  listened 
with  favour  to  bis  proposal,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  had 
any  knowledge  that  the  murder  of  Elizabeth  was  part  of  the 
design.  The  plot  was  betrayed  to  Walaingham  by  Gilbert 
Gifford,  who  treacherously  served  both  liidea,  and,  juat  when 
Mary  was  expecting  the  day  of  her  freedom,  Babington,  Ballard, 
Savage,  and  Tichborne  were  arrested,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
and  executed.  Mary's  correspondence  was  seized  at  Chartley, 
and  her  seci'etaries,  Nau  and  Curie,  arrested.  Mary  was 
removed  to  Fotheringay  in  Northamptonshire,  where  she  was 
kept  in  close  confinement. 

It  was  determined  to  place  her  upon  her  trial.  Her  cause 
was  heard  in  the  great  hall  at  Fotheringay,  and,  although  she 
TtiMl  and  pleaded  that  as  a  sovereign  she  was  not  subject 
ExBOUUon  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  court,  she  was  con- 
ofHuy.  demned  to  death.  The  verdict  was  laid  before 
Parliament,  which  begged  the  queen  to  give  effect  to  the 
sentence,  for  the  maintenance  of  religion,  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  security  of  her  person.  Elizabeth  was  in 
great  difficulty ;  for  weeks  and  months  she  could  not  make  up  her 
mind.  It  is  said  that  she  endeavoured  to  in<luce  Mary's  keeper, 
Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  to  poison  faer,  which  he  indignantly  refused 
to  do.  The  sentence  and  the  vote  of  Parliament  were  published 
in  London  on  December  26,  1586,  and  led  to  a  demonstration  of 
popular  feeling.  At  length,  on  February  1,  1587,  hard  pressed 
by  her  advisers,  she  signed  the  fatal  document,  but  said  that  she 
would  defei-  its  confii-mation  by  the  great  seat  Burleigh  deteiv 
mined  to  dispense  with  this  necessary  formality,  and  gave  orders 
for  the  queen's  execution.  On  February  16,  Mary  passed  from 
her  apartments  into  the  hall  where  she  had  been  tried,  clothed 
in  block  satin,  an  ivory  crucifix  in  her  hand,  and  met  her  fate 
with  the  dignity  of  a  queen.     She  was  now  fifty-three  years  old, 
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having  been  a  prisoner  for  eighteen  years.  Her  hair  was  grey 
with  age  and  soi'tow,  but  she  died  as  she  bad  lived,  instinct  with 
regal  majesty,  and  faithful  to  the  doctrines  of  her  church.  The 
news  was  received  in  London  with  acclamation,  bells  were  ning 
aod  the  streets  were  illuminated  ;  but  Elizabeth  burst  into  tears, 
and  was  filled  with  wrath.  She  complained  that  her  authority 
had  been  violated  ;  she  would  not  speak  to  Burleigh,  and  threw 
the  Secretary  Davidson  into  the  Tower.  The  anger  which 
Mary's  son  James  ought  to  have  shown  was,  however,  entirely 
appeased  by  the  promise  of  the  succession  and  copious  sums 
of  money. 

Two  yea^s  before  Mary's  death,  war  had  broken  out  between 
England  and  Spain.     The  cause  of  the  war  was  obvious.     Philip 
had  determined  to  extirpate  Protestantism  and  to 
make  Spain  supreme  in  western  Europe,  and  he     g^J^ 
laid  claim  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  New 
World,  a  pretension  which  was  not  likely  to  be  tolerated  by  sea- 
faring Englishmen,  the  countrymenof  Drake  and  Raleigh.    Eliza- 
beth made  a  treaty  with  the  Netherlands,  and  Leicester  was 
aent  to  help  them.     Raleigh  founded  a  colony  in  Vii'ginia,  and 
Drake  destroyed  San  Domingo  and  Carthagena,  and,  in  1587, 
burned  the  Spanish  shipping  at  Cadiz.     But  the  culmination  of 
the  struggle  lay  in  the  preparation  of  the  Great  Armada,  which 
was  to  bring  victory  to  Philip,  and  the  destruction  of  which  is 
still  one  of  the  foremost  glories  of  our  country's  history. 

The  Qreat  Armada  was  a  collective  enterprise  of  the  Catholic 
world  Co  ruin  England  as  the  champion  of  Protestantism. 
Pope  Sistus  v.,  the  famous  Felice  Peretti,  car- 
dinal  of  Montalto,  the  most  powerful  pope  of  the  ^*.^!f* 
century,  occupied  the  papal  throne  from  April  24, 
1585  to  August  24,  1590.  He  had  accumulated  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo  a  larger  treasure  than  any  other  sovei'eign  possessed. 
His  money  enabled  Philip  to  build  his  huge  fleet  in  the  harbours 
of  Lisbon  and  OadiB.  Cardinal  Allen  wrote  to  Philip  ;  "  With 
tbe  sword  of  the  Iiord  and  of  Gideon,  with  which  you  have 
crushed  the  Turks  and  triumphed  over  your  rebellious  subjects, 
you  will  also  chastise  the  English  heretics  and  that  cwsed  woman, 
bated  by  Qod  and  men,  and  bring  our  noble  nation  back  to  its 
ancient  glory  and  freedom."  A  manifesto,  issued  by  Allen  and 
Parsons,  called  upon  all  English  Catholics  to  take  up  ai'ms 
against  tbe  excommunicated  queen.  The  losses  inflicted  by 
Drake  at  Cadiz  had  been  healed ;  more  than  130  ships  lay  at 
anchor  in  that  harbour  fully  equipped.     So  powerful  a  naval 
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armament  had  never  been  witnessed  in  the  western  seas.  A 
huge  army  of  horse  and  foot,  recruited  in  the  Catholic  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands  and  other  places,  was  collected  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Channel  to  support  the  fleet.  Transports  had  been  pre- 
pared in  Antwerp,  f^ieuport,  and  Dunkirk.  Success  Reemed 
certain.  The  appearance  of  the  Armada  in  the  Channel  would 
be  the  signal  for  a  rising  of  Catholics  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
England  faertielf.  The  expedition  was  to  have  set  sail  in  the 
autumn  of  1587,  but  the  Admiral  Santa  Cruz  represented  that 
so  stormy  a  season  would  be  disastrous  to  the  expedition,  and  it 
was  put  off'.  Santa  Cms  died  in  the  winter,  and  the  commaad 
was  given  to  Medina  Sidonia.  This  breathing  space  was  utilised 
by  England  for  vigorous  preparations.  The  whole  country  set 
itself  to  provide  a  navy.  Howard  of  Effingham  was  made  lord 
admiral,  Drake  and  Hawkins  lent  their  aid,  the  queen  reviewed 
her  troops  at  Tilbury,  and  the  Catholic  families  declared  that 
they  would  stand  by  their  country  in  the  hour  of  need. 

The  Armada  left  Lisbon  in  the  second  half  of  May  16S8,  but 

the  weather  was  stormy,  and  the  expedition  did  not  reach  the 

Channel  till  the  middle  of  summer.     It  had  beeo 

UmiTti^MU.  ftrranged  that  the  fleet  should  meet  the  trans- 
ports off  Margate,  and  that,  while  Medina  Sidonia 
sailed  up  the  Thames,  Alexander  of  Parma  should  march  to 
London.  The  Armada  was  sighted  off  Plymouth  on  July  31, 
and  was  immediately  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  light  ships,  who 
worried  it  as  a  crowd  of  terriers  might  bait  a  bull.  They  could 
not,  however,  stop  it,  and,  on  August  6,  the  admiral  reached  the 
Straits  of  Calais.  A  landing  was  impossible  without  the  help 
of  Parma,  and  he  lay  idle  in  his  harbours.  At  midnight  a. 
swarm  of  firesbips  was  let  loose  from  Dover  against  the  un- 
wieldy galleons  of  the  Spaniards,  A  panic  seized  t^em,  they 
weighed  their  anchors  to  escape  the  danger,  and  a  south-west 
wind  drove  them  towards  the  coast  off  Gravelines.  Next  day 
the  English  attacked  them  in  full  force,  and  the  work  of 
destruction  was  completed  by  a  storm :  "  God  blew  with  His 
winds  and  scattered  tbem."  Nothing  remained  for  the  de- 
feated Armada  but'  to  return  to  Spain,  and  the  only  path 
lay  by  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  the  north,  and  remains  of 
the  shipwrecked  fleet  are  still  found  upon  the  iron-bound  coa^tB 
of  the  sister  island  and  in  the  fiords  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 
England  bad  for  the  first  time  in  her  history  recognised  her 
strength  and  the  heroic  character  of  her  population,  j  Tbe  defeat 
of  the  Armada  is  the  beginning  pf  England's  greatness  ftnd  the 
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triumph  of  her  national  consciousness.  It  justifies  and  explains 
die  reputation  of  the  reign  of  the  Virgin  Queen  as  the  most 
hrilliant  epoch  in  our  history. 

The  remainder'of  the  reign  need  not  detain  us  long.  An 
expedition  undertaken  by  Ih^ke  and  Norris  against  Fhilip  in 
Portugal  failed.  In  1591,  George  Raymond  and  .^_ 
James  Lancaster  made  a  voyage  to  the  East  tfsuiahlui 
Indies,  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  East 
India  Company.  The  death  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville  at  Flores 
in  the  Azores,  celebrated  in  poetry  and  music,  belongH  to  the 
same  year.  Elizabeth  continued  to  take  a  middle  course  between 
different  conflicting  religions,  and,  in  1593,  Acts  of  Parliament 
were  passed  against  the  separatist  Puritans  who  had  left  the 
Church  of  England  and  formed  bodies  of  their  own,  their 
leaders  Barrow,  Greenwood,  and  Penry  being  hung  on  the 
charge  of  sedition,  while  a  law  was  passed  ^;ainst  Popish 
recusants.  The  last  year  of  Elizabetii's  life  also  saw  the 
reduction  and  pacification  of  Ireland,  which,  by  its  Catholic 
religion,  was  a  danger  to  the  English  throne.  In  1595,  the 
rebellion  of  O'Neill,  earl  of  Tyrone,  who  was  assisted  by 
Philip,  was  put  down  by  Sir  John  Norris ;  a  second  Armada 
equipped  for  the  relief  of  that  country  was  destroyed  like  the 
first,  for  England  is  well  defended  by  the  stormy  seas  and 
tempests  which  break  upon  her  shores ;  and  Ireland  was  at 
length  systematically  reduced  by  Mountjoy,  In  1598,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  long  war  between  Spain  and  France  was  put  an 
end  to  by  the  treaty  of  Vervins,  and  Philip  also  died  in  the 
same  year,  feeling  that  his  attempt  to  establish  a  Spanish  and 
Catholic  supremacy  over  tlie  aeighbouring  country  had  failed. 
Bather,  in  the  course  of  history,  Spain  was  to  be  subordinate 
to  France. 

In  England,  meanwhile,  monopolies  were  abolished,  and  a 
poor  law  was  passed,  which  remained  for  a  long  time  a  guide  for 
our  treatment  of  poverty,  and  by  which,  in  every 
parish,  the  churchwardens  and  the  overseers  of     f„ 
the  poor  were  empowered  to  levy  a  poor  rate  to 
be    used    in   giving  work   to  able-bodied  persons  out   of   em- 
ployment, in  relieving  deserving  but  destitute  poor,  in  build- 
ing houses  of  correction,  and  in  apprenticing  suitable  children. 
Elizabeth  never  recovered  the  shock  of  the  execution  of  her 
favourite  Essex,  to  which  she  had  reluctantly  consented,  and 
the  conviction  that  her  power  and    influence   were   not  what 
they  had  been.     She  spent  days  and  nights  lying  on  the  floor 
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supported  by  cushions,  speechless,  refusing  medical  aid.  She 
rallied  sufficiently  to  summon  to  her  side  Cecil,  Egerton,  and 
Howard,  and  declared  to  them  that  the  king  of  the  Scots  ahouM 
be  her  heir.  Then  she  died  on  March  24, 1603,  Archbishop  Wkit- 
gift  kneeling  at  her  bedside,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age  and 
the  forty-fifth  of  her  reign.  She  bad  fought  and  won  a  victory 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  independence  and 
power  of  England  are  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  annals  of 
her  rule. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR,  A.D.  16(»-1M8-ENGLAHD, 
A.D.  1603-1649. 

The  Tbirt};  Years'  War,  which  lasted  from  1618  to  1648,  and 
which  DOW  claims  our  attention,  was  a  direct  product  of  the 
Kefonuation  struggle.  The  Protestants,  clamouring  for  a 
trustworthy  religious  peace,  persecuted  in  Styria,  Cannthia, 
and  Camiola,  where  the  Jesuit^  were  supported  by  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  formed  in  the  year  1608  an  Evangelical  ^^ 
Union  under  the  Elector  Palatine,  Frederick  lY.,  Eriuigalieal 
who  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Reformation.  Dnlon. 
It  was  joined  by  de  princes  of  Neuburg,  Hesse,  Cassel, 
Brandenburg,  Baden,  and  WUrtemberg,  but  not  by  the  elector  of 
Saxony.  To  oppose  this  aCatbolic  League  was  formed  in  1609, 
under  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  They  came  to  blows  over 
the  disputed  succession  in  Jiillch,  Berg,  and  Cleve,  but  soon 
made  peace.  The  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  was  a  clever  and 
learned  man,  but  be  was  no  statesman,  and  he  was  unfitted  to 
rule.  He  lost  Transylvania,  and  would  have  lost  Hungary  too, 
if  his  brother  Matthias  had  not  insisted  upon  his  delivering  the 
cOTiDtry  to  him,  together  with  Moravia  and  Ausbia.  He  was 
afraid  of  losing  Bohemia  also,  and  attempted  to  suppress  the 
Protestants  in  that  country ;  but,  when  they  threatened  him 
with  arms,  he  gave  in  and  issued  in  their  favour  a  "  letter  of 
majesty,"  in  which  he  allowed  them,  as  adherents  of  the 
confession  of  Augsburg,  a  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The 
Bohemian  Estates  assembled  and  chose  Matthias  for  their 
king,  while  the  German  princcH  compelle<l  him  to  summon  a 
Diet  for  the  election  of  a  successor.  Tliis  insult  caused  hiti 
death  in  1612,  and  Matthias  received  the  imperial  -pj^ 
crown  without  opposition.  As  be  was  already  Imperial 
advanced  in  years  and  without  children,  he  was  SucoMtion. 
parsoaded  to  nominate  as  bis  successor,  bis  cousin  Ferdinand, 
a   descendant  of  Maximilian  II.,  who  was  acknowledged    by 
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Bohemia  in  1617,  and  b;  HuDgar;  in  the  following  year.  But 
the  violent  action  of  Ferdinand  against  the  Protestants  in 
bis  bereditar;  dominions  caused  the  Froteatante  of  Bohemia  to 
fear  similar  persecutions,  notwithstanding  the  proten^ion  of  the 
letter  of  majesty,  and  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to  prevent  hiR 
BucceHsion. 

At  this  time,  party  spirit  was  stimulated  by  the  celebration 
of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Reformation  in  1617,  the  threats  of  the 
Tha  Defan*-  Jesuits  to  root  out  heresy,  and  the  appointment 
■traUan  of  of  two  men  whom  the  Protestants  specially 
PncB«.  detested,  Martinitz  and  Slavata,  as  members  of 

the  imperial  commission  sent  by  Matthias  to  Prague.  These 
things  made  the  Bohemian  Protestants  more  distrustful  than 
evef.  Matters  wei-e  not  improved  by  the  treatment  by  the 
emperor  of  two  new  Protestant  church^,  one  of  which,  at 
Klostergrab  in  the  see  of  Prague,  was  pulled  down,  while  the 
other,  at  Brauuau,  was  ordered  to  be  closed.  The  remonstrance 
of  the  Protestants  was  met  by  threats.  In  consequence,  their 
leading  representatives  made  their  way  into  the  council  cham- 
ber, where  four  of  the  imperial  council  were  sitting,  and 
threw  two  of  them,  Martinitz  and  Hlavata,  as  welt  as  the  secre- 
tary Fabricius,  into  the  castle  ditch — a  deed  known  in  history 
as  the  "  Defenestration  of  Prague." 

Seeing  that  a  breach  was  now  inevitable,  the  Protestant 
estates  took  possession  of  the  government,  drove  out  the  Jesuits, 
and  occupied  some  fortified  towns.  In  this 
^1,^^  manner,  the  Thirty  Years'  Wai-  began  in  1618. 
Ferdinand,  who  had,  in  the  meantime,  been 
crowned  king  of  Hungary,  invaded  Bohemia  with  two  armies, 
while  the  other  party  sought  the  protection  of  the  Union, 
which  had,  since  1610,  placed  the  Elector  Palatine,  Frederick 
Y.,  at  its  head,  and  had  received  the  support  of  Brandenburg, 
Anhalt,  several  counts,  and  sixteen  imperial  towns.  It  began 
to  open  negotiations  with  Duke  Charles  Emmanuel  of  Savoy, 
holding  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  the  imperial  crown.  He 
could  not  accept  these  offers,  but  sent  money  to  raise  mer- 
cenaries, and  Count  Ernest  of  Mansfeldt  to  command  them, 
who  had  recently  defeated  the  imperial  troops  at  Czaslau. 
Mansfeldt  conquered  Pilsen,  and  forced  the  imperial  generals  to 
treat  for  peace.  But  on  May  20,  1619,  the  Emperor  Matthias 
died  suddenly,  upon  which  Ferdinand  seized  his  hereditary  terri- 
tories, the  inhabitants,  however,  refusing  to  do  him  homage. 
Lower  Austria  took  the  part  of   Bohemia,  and  Count  Xhum,  , 
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supported  by  Bethlen  Oabor,  prince  of  TraDsylvaaia,  marched 
upon  Vienna,  but,  when  ManBfddt  bad  been  defeated  at  Budweis, 
he  was  obliged  to  i^treat. 

Fetdinand  II.  was  unanimouely  elected  emperor  at  Frank- 
fort, upon  which  the  Bohemian  lUtates  declared  the  throne  of 
their  country  vacant  and  elected  Frederick  V.,  ^.j^ 
Elector  Palatine,  as  their  king.  He  had  married  "Winter 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  a  King"  of 
princess  who  posseeaed,  in  great  measure,  the  Bohwnia. 
beauty  and  cbsd'm  of  her  grandmother,  Mary  Stuart,  and  won 
all  hearts, — and  whose  praises  English  poets  like  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  sang.  Urged  by  the  arguments  of  the  court  preacher 
Scultetus  and  of  Christian  I.  of  Anhalt-Beroburg,  Frederick 
at  last  agreed  to  accept  the  precarious  dignity  offered  to  him. 
On  November  29,  1619,  he  received  the  homage  of  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia,  and  renewed  the  treaty  with  Bethlen 
Gahor,  who  had  become  master  of  Hungary.  He  was  re- 
cognised by  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  the  Evangelical 
Union.  He  did  not,  however,  conduct  himself  with  wisdom, 
and  became  less  powerful  than  his  rival  Ferdinand,  who  was 
supported  by  the  wise  and  poweriul  statesman,  Ma:dmilian  of 
Bavaria.  Ferdinand  received  assistance  fixim  the  pope  and 
from  Spain,  the  government  of  Poland  sent  him  SOOO  CossackH, 
and  John  Oeorge  of  Sasony,  although  a  Lutheran,  was  induced 
to  take  his  side  by  the  promise  of  Lusatia. 

Maximilian  marched  into  Upper  Austria  with  the  forces  of 
the  empire  and  the  League,  reduced  the  Protestants  there  to 
obedience,  invaded  Bohemia,  and  entirely  defeated      Battle  of 
King  Frederick  in  thebattle  of  the  White  Mountain,     the  White 
close  to  Prague,  on  November  8, 1620.     Frederick,      Mountain, 
who  has  always  borne  the  name  of  the  "  Winter  King,"  gave  up 
all  resistance  and  fled,  first  to  Silesia  and  then  to  Holland.     He 
now  came  under  the  ban  of  the  emperor,  who  deprived  him  of 
bis  position  as  elector,  seized  the  places  occupied  by  Mansfeldt, 
reduced  Moravia,  and  compelled  Bethlen  Gabor  to  make  peace 
and    to   renounce   his   pretensions    to    the    Hungarian   crown. 
Sobemia  was  forced  to  become  Catholic,  the  Union  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  struggle  was  reduced  to  a  conflict  between  Tilly 
and  Mansfeldt     Tilly  was  beaten  by  Mansfeldt 
at  Wiesbach  in  1622,  but  soon  afterwards  took     Jitv^ 
his  revenge  at  Wimpfen  and  Hfichat,  overran  the 
Palatinate,  and   plundered    Heidelberg    and   Mannheim.     The 
cause  of  Frederick  was  entirely  lost ;  Mansfeldt  and  his  faithful 
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supporter  ChrititiaQ  of  Unmswick  took  service  io  Holland. 
Maximiliaa  received  for  life  the  rank  of  elector,  forfeited  by  the 
conduct  of  Frederick.  Tilly  was  made  an  imperial  count,  and 
commanded  the  forces  oE  the  League. 

After  a  short  interval,  Mansfeldt  and  Christian  appeared  in 
the  field  with  fresh  forces,  enlisted  with  Dutch  money,  and  the 
asHiatance  of  William  and  Bemhard  of  Weimar.  But  Christian 
was  defeated  by  Tilly  at  Stadtlohn  in  1 623,  so  that  be  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Hollaml,  where  he  was  soon  followed  by  Mansfeldt. 
At  this  time,  France,  under  the  control  of  the 
InbOTMM  illustrious  Cardinal  Richelieu,  becoming  jealous 
of  the  success  of  Austria  and  Spain,  made  a  secret 
alliance  with  England,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  and  sent  aasiet- 
ance  to  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  although  Richelieu  was 
persecuting  them  in  his  own  country.  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark 
also  came  forward  as  a  lender  of  the  Protestant  cause,  while  the 
emperor  accepted  the  suppoi-t  of  Albert  of  Wallen- 
stein,  who  raised  an  army  at  his  own  expense, 
and  offered  it  in  defence  of  the  empire.  This  remarkable  man, 
more  properly  called  Waldstein,  was  bom  in  1583,  the  younger 
son  of  a  rich  Bohemian  nobleman,  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at 
Olmiitz,  and  also  at  Altdoi-f,  Padua,  and  Bolc^na.  In  his  youth, 
he  fought  in  Hungary  against  the  Tmks,  in  Italy  against  the 
Venetians,  and  received  the  title  of  count.  Becoming  wealthy 
by  an  inheritance  from  his  uncle  and  a  rich  marriage,  he  raistd 
a  regimentof  cuirassiers  at  his  own  expense,  with  which  be  helped 
the  emperor  to  subdue  Moi^via,  and  fought  against  Bethleo 
Gabor  in  Hungary.  He  was  created  duke  of  Friedland  in 
Bohemia,  and  afterwards  prince.  He  now  commanded  an  army 
of  50,000  men.  Richelieu,  pressed  by  the  Huguenots,  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  confederacy,  of  which  the  pope  had 
never  approved,  and  this  gave  new  strength  to  the  Catholic 
cause. 

The  war  reopened  with  a  struggle  between  Mansfeldt  on  the  one 

side  and  Tilly  anil  Wallenstein  on  the  other,  until  Mansfeldt, 

worn  out  with  his  exertions,  died  on  November  20,  1626.     It  is 

said  that,  when  he  felt  his  end  approaching,  he  put  on  his  armour, 

and,  suppoi'ted  by  two  aides-de-camp,  died  standing.    Even  before 

Wallan-  this.  Christian  of  Brunswick  had  reached  the  end 

■teln'i  of  his  wild,  passionate  life  at  the  age  of  twenty- 

ViotoriM.        seven,  and  King  Christian  of  Denmark  had  been 

conquered  by  Tilly.     Wallenstein  occupied  Silesia,  and,  uniting 

with   Tilly,  conquei-ed    Mecklenburg,  and   drove  out  both  its 
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dukea.  He  then  advanced  to  Holstein,  and  laid  waste  Schleswig 
and  Jutland,  Dot  Eparing  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania,  In 
1628,  he  wae  created  by  the  emperor  duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
attempted  to  get  posseaeion  of  the  coast  of  Pomerenia,  and,  with 
this  object,  laid  siege  to  Stralaund,  which  was,  however,  success- 
fully defended  by  the  help  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden, 
who  now  enters  upon  the  scene.  Wallenatein  now  gwedm  and 
found  himself  opposed  by  Sweden  and  Denmark,  DMuuark 
who  were  supported  by  England,  France,  and  interrane. 
Holland,  so  that,  in  1629,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  conclude 
the  peace  of  Liibeck  with  the  king  of  Denmark.  Yet  the 
cause  of  the  Protestants  was  in  evil  case.'  Bohemia  had,  by 
harsh  measures  of  persecution,  been  driven  to  become  Catholic ; 
Maximilian  bad  procured  for  himself  the  hereditary  possession 
of  the  Palatinate ;  and  the  emperor  had  induced  the  Catholic 
Estates  to  pass  an  "  Edict  of  Restitution,"  by  which 
all  the  property  which  had  fallen  to  the  Protestants  ^J^tutton' 
under  the  treaty  of  Passau  wae  to  be  restored, 
including  the  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Magdeburg.  The 
Jesuits,  moreover,  were  masters  of  the  situation,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  religious  peace  were  no  longer  observed.  The  terms 
of  the  edict  itself  were  frequently  changed  so  as  to  include 
property  which  had  been  Protestant  before  the  peace  of  Passau. 
Augsburg,  the  cradle  of  the  Lutheran  creed,  was  placed  under  a 
Catholic  birtbop.  Other  imperial  towns  were  forced  to  submit, 
but  Magdeburg  boldly  withstood  Wallenstein's  Croatian  troops. 
The  emperor  was,  however,  forced  to  mitigate  bis  severity, 
because  the  Qei'man  electors,  led  by  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
became  jealous  of  Wallenstein,  and  pressed  Ferdinand  in  a  Diet 
beld  at  Begensbui'g,  iu  1630,  to  deprive  him  of  bis  command. 
He  had,  indeed,  assumed  the  arms  of  an  independent  prince, 
and  the  espense  of  his  hisury  had  become  enormous.  His 
soldiers  were  guilty  of  great  excesses :  they  destroyed  churches, 
plundered  indiscriminately,  and  reduced  the  peasants  of  the 
countries  they  occupied  to  such  straits  that  they  had  to  eat 
grass,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  the  Qesh  of  their  own  children. 
Ferdinand  said  that  he  would  grant  the  electors'  request  if  they 
would  consent  to  the  nomination  of  his  son  Ferdinand  as  his  suc- 
csessor.  Tbey  refused,  but  the  emperor  was  compelled  to  dismiss 
Walleustein,  though  he  left  him  in  possession  of  Mecklenburg. 

OustavuE  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  now  took  a  leading 
part,  landing  on  June  2,  1630,  with  15,000  brave  Swedish 
soldiers,  00  the  island  of  TJsedom,  and  occupying  the  coast  of 
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Pomerania,  whence    he  insued    n  manifeBto  to  the  Protestant 
princes  to  atwist  him  in  maintainiag  the  cause  of  their  religion. 

He  possessed  the  Boul  of  a  hero  in  a  powerful 
A^h^        bo<ly,  and  was  in  the  Bower  of  his  age.    He  united 

deep  seriousness  of  character  with  friendliness 
and  affability.  He  was  versed  in  science,  spoke  four  languages, 
and  illustrated  theological  learning  by  heajifelt  religion.  He 
had  exhibited  great  bravery  in  wars  against  Denmark,  Russia, 
and  Poland,  and  he  now  came  into  Germany,  leaving  the  re- 
gency in  the  hands  of  a  council  of  which  his  faithful  minister 
Oxcnstiem  was  president,  and  having  persuaded  the  Estates  to  do 
homage  to  his  only  daughter,  Chiistina,  who  was  still  a  child. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  assisted  by  Duke  Bpgislav  of  Pomerania, 
di-ove  the  imperial  troops  out  of  part  of  that  country,  advanced 
into  the  Marches,  and  made  preparation  for  the  defence  of 
Magdeburg,  which  was  threatened  by  Tilly.  Having  made  an 
alliance  at  Leipzig  with  several  German  princes,  who  were 
i-eluctant  to  trust  him  as  a  foreigner,  he  libei-ated  Mecklenbui^, 
took  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  by  storm,  obtained  leave  to  occupy 
Spandan  as  a  place  of  aims,  and  asked  John  George  of  Saxony 
to  permit  him  to  march  through  his  country  to  the  defence  of 
the  beleaguered  city.  But  while  the  elector  was  hesitating  as 
to   whether  he  should  grant  this  request,  on  May  10,  1631, 

Tilly  and  Pappenheim  conquered  and  destroyed 
H«fd«1nirE     ''^^  town  of  Magdeburg,  fifteen  thousand  of  the 

inhabitants  perishing  in  the  storm.  The  storm- 
ing of  Magdeburg  and  the  terrible  cruelties  which  accompanied 
it  are  without  parallel  in  any  event  of  modem  history,  and 
rest  as  an  indelible  disgrace  on  the  characters  of  Pappenheim 
and  Tilly,  whatever  pains  have  been  'taken  to  repel  the  charge. 
On  September  7,  four  months  later,  Gustavus  Adolphus  exacted 
vengeance  for  this   n-ime  by  completely    defeating  Tilly  and 

nearly  killing  him  in  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  which 
Lrt^  also  bears  the  name  of  Breitenfeld.     This  caused 

the  whole  of  Protestant  Germany  toregord  him  as 
their  leader,  and  the  wavering  John  George  was  compelled  to 
take  his  side.  Gustavus  now  marched  through  Franconia, 
established  a  Swedish  goveraor  in  WiirBburg,  threatened 
Frankfort,  crossed  the  Main  at  Oppenheim,  took  Mainz,  and 
frightened  the  elector  of  Trier  into  seeking  safety  in  neu- 
trality. As  in  the  meantime  Tilly  had  captured  Bamberg, 
Gustavus,  committing  the  defence  of  the  Rhine  territories  to 
Bemhard    of    Saxe    Weimar,    advanced    through    Niiremberg, 
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which  received    him    with   joy,   to    the  frontiers   of    Bavaria, 
crossed  the  Lech,  where  Tilly  was  mortally  wounded,  and  was 
solemnly  received  in  Augsburg  as  conqueror  on  April  6,  1632. 
He   then  entered  Mtmich    in  triumpn  just  as  the  elector  of 
Saxony  was  obtaining  a  similar  honour  in  Prague.     Tilly,  who 
had  conquered  in  thirty-six  battles,  died  of  his      n.  tx  ^ 
wounds  at   Ingoldstadt,  leaving,  in  contrast   to     SJJy 
Wallenstein,   only  a   small  fortune.     Ferdinand 
was  now  obliged  to  turn  for  assistance  to  this  haughty  general, 
who  would  only  grant  it  on  the  condition  of  being  endowed  with 
absolute  command,  which    Ferdinand    was  forced  to  concede. 
Wallenstein  tried  to  recover  the  lost  territories  of  Bohemia  and 
Bavaria,  and  established  himself  at  Eger  on  the  frontiers  of 
both.     The  armies  lay  opposite  to  each  other  for  eleven  weeks, 
at  the  end  of  which  Gustavus  stoimed  Wallenstein's  camp  with 
the  loss  of  2000  men.     But  on  November  6,  1632,  was  fougbt 
the  fatal  battle  of   Liitzen,  in  which   the   hero 
Gustavus  Adolpbus  was  killed,  his  faithful  Swedes     JjJ^"' 
avenging  themselves    by    a    complete    defeat  of 
Wallenstein,  under  Bembard  of  Saxe  Weimar.     He  would  not 
have  been  killed  if  he  had  not  fallen  from  his  horse  and  revealed 
bis  name  to  the  imperial   cuirassiers,  who  shot  him  through 
the  head. 

The  death  of  the  Swedish  king  was  a  ten  ible  blow  to  the 
Protestant  cause.     His  place  was  taken  by  Axel  Oxenstiem  in 
civil  and  by  Bernhard  of  Saxe  Weimar  in  mili- 
tary matters,  but  the  situation  was  made  better     w"??*'^', 
by    the    murder    of    Wallenstein    at    Eger    on      **"'^'*">- 
February  25, 1 634.     Finding  that  the  Emperor  wasagain  jealous 
of  hie  power,  he  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  France  and 
Sweden.     The   emperoi-   was   not  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the  murder.     An  Irishman  named    Butler  had  promised  the 
two  imperial  generals,  Gallas  and  Piccolomini,  that  he  would 
deliver   Wallenstein    to   them,   alive   or   dead,  and  the  latter 
alternative  seemed  the  easier  of  the  two.     His  life  and  death 
have  been  immortalised  by  the  genius  of  Schiller.     His  great 
fortune  was  confiscated,  and  divided  amongst  his  enemies.     After 
the  departure  of  the  two  protagonists,  the  war  loses  its  interest. 
The    Swedes    were    defeated    in    the   battle    of 
NOrdlingen  in  1634,  and  Saxony  made  a  separate      ^*"*  **' 
peace    with    the    emperor    in    1635.     The    war      """""K*^ 
dragged  on  till  1648,  but  was  now  a  struggle  between  France 
aod  the  empire  for  mastery  in  Europe  rather  than  a  conflict 
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between  two  religions.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  died  on 
February  16,  1637,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nise,  and  was  sacceeded 
by  his  son  Ferdinand  III.  During  these  weary  years,  neither 
party  gained  any  special  advantage,  but  Oermany  suffei^  from 
both,  and  was  exposed  to  a  devaetation  from  which  it  is  some- 
times said  that  she  has  not  even  now  recovered.  Hovemente 
towards  peace  were  begun  in  1642,  but  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
a  great  European  setdement,  was  not  conclnded  till  October 
24,  1648. 

The  peace  of  Westphalia  stands  on  the  same  level  as  the 
treaties  of  Utrecht,  Vienna,  and  Berlin.     By  it,  France  was 
_^  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Alsace,  and  of  the 

^Jj^^^^    three  bishoprics,  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun.     Sweden 
obtained    considerable   possessions    in    Germany, 
which  were  of   little   use   to  her  and   eventually  proved    her 
destruction,  together  with  an  indemnity  of  five  million  tbalere. 
Bavaria  retained  her  electorship,  but  an  eighth  electorship  was 
founded  for  Charles  Louis,  the  son  of  thb  unfortunate  Frederick. 
Switzerland    and    the    Ketherlands   obtained   the   acknowledg- 
ment of  their  independence.     Quarrels  about  property  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  were  settled  on  a  reasonable  basis. 
The  pope,  indeed,  declared  the  treaty  null  and  void,  but  the 
bull  in  which  this  judgment  was  pronounced  was  never  pub- 
lished in  Germany.     The  Thirty  Tears'  War  entirely  destroyed 
0„.niimy        the  prospects  of  Germany,  as  it  existed  at  that 
after  tlw        time.     Half  its  inhabitants  perished  by  the  sword, 
WftT.  gre,  and  plague ;  many  towns  were  annihilated, 

all  suffered  loss ;  countless  villages  disappeared ;  the  land  was 
turned  into  a  desert ;  music,  art,  and  literature  ceased  for  a  time 
to  exist.  It  is  said  that  in  the  war  10,000,000  human  beings 
lost  their  lives.  The  population  of  Augsburg  was  reduced 
from  80,000  to  18,000.  In  Hesse  there  were  burned  300 
villages,  17  towns,  47  castles;  in  Wiirtemberg  158  manses, 
65  churches,  and  3600  other  dwellings.  Worst  of  all,  the  war 
produced  a  terrible  deterioration  of  German  manners  and 
morals.  Until  the  rise  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  the 
place  of  Geimany  in  civilisation  was  entirely  occupied  by 
France. 

The  Thirty  Tears'  War  was  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the 
Civil  War  in  England,  of  which  we  must  give  some.account,  but 
the  plan  of  this  book  does  not  admit  of  much  detail  in  English 
affairs,  which  ought  to  be  studied  in  special  histories. 
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ENGLAND,  A.D.  1603-1619. 
The  reign  of  James  I.,  the  successor  of  Elizabeth,  iBstiog 
from  1603  to  1625,  may  be  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  that  of 
Charles  I.,  which  ended  in  1649.  The  ruin  of  the 
empire  and  the  debasement  of  the  papacy  upset 
the  idea  that  royal  power  was  derived  from  the  one  and  con- 
secrated by  the  other,  and  sovereigne  were  driven  to  claim 
divine  right  independently  for  themselves.  James  made  him- 
self con^ipicuous  and  e^en  ridiculous  in  this  respect,  and  he 
attempted  to  preserve  the  balance  between  the  two  religions 
by  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  Catholic  prince,  his  son  to  a 
Catholic  princess,  having  himself  wedded  the  daughter  of  a 
country  which  was  passing  from  Catholicism  to  protestantism. 
He,  however,  preferred  the  subservience  of  the  high  church 
bishops  to  the  brutal  frankness  of  the  Presbyterians.  Al- 
though the  Thirty  Years'  War  broke  out  ia  hia  I'eigu,  and 
was  closely  concerned  with  members  of  his  family,  England 
took  little  share  in  it,  partly  from  the  national  distrust  of 
Buckingham  and  partly  from  want  of  money.  For  the  first 
nine  years  of  his  reign,  James  was  advised  by  Cecil,  but  after 
his  death  he  felt  into  the  hands  of  unworthy  favourites.  The 
year  of  his  accession,  which  formed  a  personal  union  between 
England  and  Scotland  (changed  into  a  complete  union  in  the 
reign  of  Anne),  is  marked  by  the  Millenary  Petition  asking  for 
relaxation  in  ceremonial  observances ;  and  two  plots,  the  Main 
and  the  Bye,  the  first  intended  to  overthrow  Cecil,  and  probably 
place  Arabella  Stuart,  descended  from  the  second  marriage  of 
Margaret  Tudor,  on  the  throne,  and  the  second  to  seciure  tolera- 
tion. In  the  following  year,  a  conference  was  held  at  Hampton 
Court  between  the  bisboptj  and  the  Puritans,  which  brought 
about  the  breach  between  the  two  parties,  and  produced  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible,  published  in  1611,  a  master- 
piece of  English  literature.  James  held  foui'  Parliaments  in  his 
reign — the  first  in  1604,  the  second,  called  the  Addled  Parlia- 
ment, in  1614,  the  third  in  1621,  and  the  fourth  ia  1624.  The 
first  was  marked  by  the  peace  with  Spain,  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
and  the  persecution  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  quarrel  between 
King  James  and  Parliament  with  regard  to  the  right  (^  impos- 
ing customs.  The  Addled  Parliament,  elected  by  the  influence  of 
agents  of  the  court  called  "  undertakers,"  was  so  called  because 
it  was  dissolved  before  passing  any  laws.     Six  years  of  arbitiury 
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Koremment  followed,  marked  hj  the  influence  of  Qeoi^e  Villiere,     ' 
duke  of  Buckingham,  whoae   friendship  was  so  disastrous  to     | 
Charles  I.     This  period  contains  the  execution  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh    in    1618,  the   sailing   of   the    May    Floteer   iu    1620,     | 
and  ^e  foundation  of  New  England  by  the  Puritans.     The 
third    Parliament  was  summoned   to  ohtain    money  to  assist     i 
James'  son-in-law,  the   Elector   Palatine,  which   was   refused,    | 
although  the  Commons  were  in  favour  of  an  anti-Spanish  and 
and  anti-catholic  policy.     The  Commons,  in  opposition  to  the 
king,  asserted  their  right  to  discuss  all  matters  of  state.    James    ' 
tore  the  protest  out  of  the  journals  of  the  house,  and  dissolved    | 
Parliament.     The  fourth  Parliament  declared  monopolies  illegal,    | 
approved  of  a  marriage  hetween  Charles  and  Henrietta  Uaiia    i 
of  France,  which  brought  about  a  breach  with  Spain,  and  con- 
templated a  war  with  that  country  for   the  recovery  of   the    ' 
Palatinate,  giving  Mansfeldt  12,000  soldiers  to  help  the  Dutch,    , 
which  ended  in  failure.     In  1625  James  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Charles  I. 

Charles  was  certainly  an  admirable  man,  and,  in  many  re-    | 
spects,  an  excellent  sovereign.     During  recent  years,  historical 

I        research  has  turned  public  opinion  iu  his  favour,    I 
and  few  would  now  approve  of  his  execution.     He 
believed  in  the  dirina  right  of  kings,  and  had  little  sympathy    i 
with  popular  government.     He   led   a   pure   life,  was   deeply 
religious,  and  was  devoted  to  art,  and  stands,  perhaps,  alone 
amongst  our  sovereigns  in  the  last  respect.     His  reign  came  at  a    1 
time  when  the  powers  held  by  the  crown  and  those  claimed  by 
the  Parliament  came  into  conflict,  and  Charles  had  not  sufficient 
intellectual  ability  to  cope  with  the  difficulty.     Consequently, 
as  might  be  expected  in  that  position,  he  was  more  obstinate    ■ 
than  firm,  yielding  when  he  ought  to  have  been  severe,  and    I 
refusing  to  change  when  he  ought   to  have  given  way.     He 
belived  in  the  right  and  duty  of  a  sovereign  to  govern,  and  said,    ' 
upon  the  scaffold,  tltat  king  and  people  were  "  clean  different," 
which  desci'ibes  his  fundamental  principles  of  conduct.     DuHng 
the  first  four  yeais  of  his  reign,  1625  to  1628,  Buckingham  vms 
his  minister,  and  three  Parliaments  were  held,  of  which  the  first 
and  third  bad  two  sessions.     A  dispute  immediately  arose  about 
FintDU-       money.    The  Commons  voted  two  subsidies,  but 
pntM  with      would  only  give  tonnage,  which  was  a  tax  upon 
Parliament,    every  ton  of  liquor,  and  poundage,  which  was  a     i 
tax  on  every  pound  of  dry  goods,  for  one  year  instead  of  for  life- 
Charles  objected  to  thif ,  and  they  were  not  given  at  all.     In  the 
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second  session,  Parliament  attacked  Dr.  Montague,  the  kiog's 
chaplain,  and  Buckingham,  showing  that  the  troubles  of  the 
reign  had  both  a  religious  and  a  political  side.  Parliament  was 
dissolved.  In  the  second  Parliament,  Sir  John  Eliot  came  to 
the  front,  a  verj  strong  man,  who  held  the  opinion  that  Fartia- 
ment,  and  not  the  king,  should  govern  the  country,  a  view 
which  was  not  supported  by  legal  precedent.  To  carry  out  this 
principle,  committees  were  appointed  to  investigate  the  evils 
which  existed  in  the  government,  and  were  certainly  inhei'ited 
from  the  time  of  James.  At  the  same  time,  both  Montague 
and  Buckingham  were  impeached,  and  Oharles,  to  save  Bucking- 
ham, dissolved  Parliament.  He  had  to  raise  money  by  a  forced 
loan,  and  by  the  collection  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without  a 
erant;  he  also  offended  people  by  billeting  soldiers  in  piivate 
houses.  In  1627  Chai'les  went  to  war  with  France,  taking  up 
the  cause  of  the  Huguenots  against  Louis  XIII.,  his  wifes 
brother.  Buckingham  led  an  expedition  to  La  Bocbelle,  the 
stronghold  of  the  French  Protestants,  which  entirely  failed. 
The  third  Parliament  held  two  sessions,  one  in  1626  and  one 
in  1639,  in  which  the  conflict  between  the  two  divergent  prin- 
ciples of  government  began  in  earnest.  Sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth,  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford,  though  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  power  of  the  crown,  did  not  approve  of  the  policy 
of  Buckingham,  which  he  saw  was  weakening  the  principles 
that  he  desired  to  secure.  He  therefore  joined  Buckingham's 
adversaries  and  introduced  a  bill  for  reform.  His  policy  was 
not  accepted  by  Charles,  and  the  battle  had  to  be  conducted  by 
Eliot,  assisted  by  Ooke  and  Selden,  who  were  distinguished 
lawyers.  They  introduced  a  bill  entitled  a  Petition  of  Bight, 
demanding,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  asking 


sidered  ill^al,  that  imprisonment  without  cause  shown  should 
be  declared  contrary  to  law,  that  soldiers  and  sailors  should  not 
be  billeted  in  private  houses,  and  that  martial  law  in  time  of 
peace  should  be  abolished.  As  England  has  never  had  a  wiitten 
constitution,  and  precedents  can  be  cited  on  both  sides,  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  a  distinction  between  legality  and  illegality, 
and  some  claims  asserted  by  the  reformers  were  certainly  dis- 
putable ;  but  it  has  been  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  England 
that  the  popular  party  won,  and  those  who  fought  for  it  deserve 
hoDoui'.  Charles  reluctantly  assented  to  the  petition,  and  then 
prorogued  Parliament  and  made  Laud  bishop  of  London,  for  he 
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took  dticidtMlly  the  side  of  the  high  church  clergy.  Wentworth, 
Dot  being  able  to  follow  Eliot,  joined  the  king ;  Buckingham  ms 
aBsausin&ted  ;  and  tonnage  and  poundage  continued  to  be  collected 
without  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 

In  the  session  of  1629,  three  resolutions  proposed  hj  Sir  John 
Eliot  were  forcibly  passed,  the  Speaker  being  held  down  in  hi>j 
chair.      They  declared    that    all    who  favoured    innovation    in 
religion,  or  advised  the  collection  of  tonnage  and   poundage 
without  parliamentary  authority,  or  voluntarily  paid  such  taxes, 
were  enemies  to  the  kingdom.     This  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
advance  on  previous  action,  and  partook  of   a  revolutionary 
character.      Charles    first    adjourned    and    then  dissolved   the 
FatMual         Parliament.     Eleven  years  of    personal   govern- 
Ooranmnnt    m^n^  without  a  Parliament  followed,  lasting  from 
—Want-  1629  to  1640,  during  which  time  the  king's  chief 

wMth  and      advisers    were    Wentworth,  Laud,   and   Weston. 
Land.  Wentworth  was  made  president  of  the  Council  of 

the  North  and  afterwards  lord  deputy  of  Ireland.  He  was  a 
conscientious  believer  in  government  by  a  king,  and  was  person- 
ally devoted  to  Charles,  He  was  an  excellent  ruler  and  ad- 
ministrator, and  estranged  the  nobles  by  his  independence  and 
impartiality.  His  plans  failed  because  they  were  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  this  was  no  time  for  an  autocracy.  I^ud 
was  a  conscientious  but  narrow-minded  high  churchman,  wbo 
supported  uniformity  of  religious  ceremony.  He  would  allow 
no  divergence  from  his  own  principles  and  practice,  and  naturally 
drove  England  into  a  revolt.  Weston  held  the  post  of  treasurer 
till  1635 ;  he  was  a  high  churchman,  but  a  good  financier. 

Chai'les  ruled  the  country  by  means  of  Councils — the  Privy 
Council,  the  Star  Chamber,  the  Council  of  the  North,  and  the 
Court  of  Uigh  Commission  —  the  first  two  dating  back  to 
medieval  times,  the  others  being  Tudor  creations.  Eliot  was 
imprisoned  in  1629,  and  died  in  the  Tower  three  years  after- 
wards. Peace  was  made  with  France  and  Spain.  In  1633, 
Wentworth  become  viceroy  of  Ireland  and  Laud  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Wentworth  governed  Ireland  well,  introduced 
the  cultivation  of  flajt,  and  formed  a  standing  army.  In  1634, 
ship  money  was  levied  in  the  maritime  counties  and  towns, 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  pirates, 
J^^  which  was  perfectly  legal,  but  in   1635  it  was 

extended  to  the  inland  counties  of  the  kingdoms, 
and  John  Hampden  refused  to  pay  it.  At  the  same  time 
I«ud's  attempt  to  impose  a  new  liturgy  and  canons  in  Scotland 
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called  into  eKiBteace  the  N&tioual  Oovenant  in  1638,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Epiacopacy  was  abolished  and  Presbyterian 
government  restored.     In  1639,  Charles,  in  defence  oi  Laud's 
scheme,  fought  what  is  called  the  "  First  Bishops'      ^^  Flnt 
War"  against  the  Scots,  which  was  ended  by  the      Biihopi' 
peace  of  Berwick.    This  policy  required  money     War. 
lor  its  execution,  and  Wentworth,  now  created  earl  of  Straffoi-d, 
advised  the  summoning  of  a  Parliament,  so  that  the  fourth  or 
Short  Parliament  was  called  in  1640,  in   which 
Pym    was    leader  of    the    popular    party.      The     ^j^^t. 
House   of    Commons  refused   to  grant   supplies 
unless  grieyancea  were  redressed,  and  Parliament  was  dissolved. 
The  "  Second  Bishops'  War"  now  took  place,  in  which  Charles  was 
defeated  by  the  Scots  at  the  battle  of  Newburn,      Second 
and  by  the  Pacification  of  Ripon  was  compelled      ^i^Dps' 
to   pay  the   expenses  of  the  Scotch  army  until      *«. 
terms  could  be  finally  arranged.     Charles,  in  his  difficulties, 
now  summoned  a  Great  Council  of  peers  to  meet  at  York,  a 
body  resembling  the  council  of  the  notables  before  the  French 
Revolution,  and  they  advised  the  calling  of  a  Parliament. 

The  fifth  Parliament  of  Charles,  called  the  "  Long  Parlia- 
ment," met  in  1640.    The  Commons  atonce  impeached  Strafford 
and    Laud   and    the  lord  chancellor.  Finch.      ^''      mi,   . 
being  impossible  to  prove  that  Strafford  was  guilty      ^iJlSSit 
of  treason  f^ainst  the  king,  to  whose  interests 
his  life  was  devoted,  it  was  sought  to  establish  that  he  was 
collecting  an  army  in  Ireland  with  the  view  of  coercing  Fai'lia- 
ment  in  England.     Next  year,  finding  that  the  impeachment 
was  likely  to  fail,  his  enemies  in  the  Commons  introduced  a 
bill  of  attainder  against   him — a  violent  and   forcible  action 
which  it  is  difficult  to  defend.     He  was  eventually  condemned, 
and  executed  on  May  12,  1641,  Charles  deserting 
his  intereata  in  a  weak   and   cowardly  manner.      ^JIJ^""' 
In  this  year,  also,  a  Triennial  Act  was  passed, 
providing  that  Parliament  should  be  summoned  at  least  every 
three  years,  and  should  not  sit  longer  than  three  years :  from 
distrust  of  Charles,  however,  it  was  afterwards  enacted  that 
the  eziattng  Parliament  should  not  be  adjourned  or  dissolved 
without  its  own   consent,   and   the  Long  Parliament  did   not 
actually  come  to  an  end  till  the  Restoration  of  lfi60.     Other 
acts  passed  in  1641  abolished  the  Star  Chamber,  High  Com- 
mission, Council   of   the   North,  and   other  courts ;   also  ship 
money,  distraint  of  knighthood,  and  tonnage  and  poundage  not 
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granted  by  Parli&ment.     Finally,  the  "  Qrand  Remonstnnce," 
a  vote  of  censure  on  Charles'  government,  passed  the  Commons 
TheOraad      ^J  '^  small  majority.     It  denounced  the  acts  oE 
BtmoiL-  the  king,  recounted  the  good  deeds  of  the  Long 

■trww*  Parliament,  sketched  a  programme  of  further  re- 

forme,  and  demanded  the  appointment  of  ministers  "  in  whom 
Parliament  might  have  cause  to  confide,"  the  removal  of  bishops 
from  the  Honse  of  Lords,  and  the  settlement  of  church  matters 
by  the  king  and  Parliament  on  the  advice  of  an  assembly  of 
Protestant  divines,  English  and  foreign.  In  1642,  Charles 
answered  this  by  attempting  the  arrest  of  five  members  of 
Parliament,  Hampden,  Pym,  Holies,  Hasebig,  and  Strode ;  aod 
when  this  action  failed  and  the  members  weie  protected  by  the 
city  of  London,  and  it  was  certain  that  public  opinion  was  against 
the  king,  he  left  London,  and  the  civil  war  broke  out  which 
ended  by  bis  execution  in  1649. 

The  disputes  which  occasioned  this  war  were  both  civil 
and  religious.  The  conflict  on  the  civil  side  was  whether  the 
country  should  be  ruled  by  king  or  Pai'liament, 
^w  civu  ^ijj  Qii  |.^g  religious  side  whether  Puritanism  or 
the  High  Anglicanism  of  Laud  should  be  the 
religion  of  England.  During  the  struggle  the  Houses  put  before 
the  king  various  schemes  for  a  settlement — the  Nineteen  Pro- 
positions, and  the  Propositions  of  Oxford,  Uxbridge,  and  New- 
castle— at  first  demanding  practically  the  transfer  of  soyereignty 
from  the  crown  to  Parliament^then,  as  their  political  demands 
relaxed,  increasing  correspondingly  their  religious  claims  from 
the  settlement  of  religion  by  a  Synod  to  the  abolition  of  Episco- 
pacy, the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism,  and  the  taking  of 
the  Covenant  by  Charles  himself.  Speaking  very  roughly,  the 
genti-y  took  the  side  of  the  king,  the  middle  and  commercial 
classes  supported  Parliament;  the  north-west  of  England  was 
Royaliut,  the  south-east  Parliamentarian.  In  the  first  two  years 
of  the  war,  the  king  was  successful.  He  set  up  his  standard 
at  Nottingham,  and,  having  recruited  bis  army  in  the  west, 
mai'cbed  to  London.  On  the  way  the  battle  of  Edgehill  was 
fought.  The  result  was  indecii^ive,  and  the  march  continued  ; 
but  Charles  was  repulsed  at  Tumham  Oreen  and  retreated 
to  Oxford,  which  became  his  headquarters  during  the  war. 
An  Eastern  Association  was  formed,  to  support  Parliament, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Noi-folk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Cambridge, 
and  Uci-tfoi'd,  while  the  king  depended  on  his  army  at  Oxford, 
and  on  the  forces  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle  in  the  noi-th,  and  of 
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Sir   Ralph    Hoptoa  in  the   west.     A   number  of  battles  took 
place  in  1643,  the  result  of  which  was  generally  in  favour  of 
the   king,  but   be  was   unable   to  effect  his  main  purpose  of 
capturing  London.     In  1644,  the  war  entered  on  a  new  phase, 
the  king  being  assisted  by  an  Irish  army  and  by  Montrose  in 
Scotland,  and  ParliameDt  by  the  Scots.     On  July  2,  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor  was  fought,  in  which  the  vie       Battls  of 
tory  was  won  largely  by  Oromwelt's  Ironsides,  a     lUnton 
body  of  men  which  he  had  specially  trained  and      "owr. 
organised  on   principles  of  atiict   piety  and   morality.      The 
result  of  this  was  that  York  fell  into  the  bands  of  Parliament, 
and  the  north  of  Kngland  was  lost  to  the  king.     At  the  end  of 
this  year,  Cromwell  determined  to  remodel  the  army,  and,  owing 
to  the  growth  of  his  influence,  Independency  threatened  to  out- 
weigh Presbyterianism  in  the  Parliamentary  party. 

In  1645  Laud  was  executed  on  January  10,  and  in  February 
the  parliamentary  army  was  remodelled,  officera  being  chosen 
for  efficiency  and  soldiers  receiving  re^lar  pay,  but  the  majority 
of  the  officers  were  Independents.     On  June  14,  Cromwell  and 
Fairfax  defeated  Charles   at  Naseby,  the  royal 
army  was  destroyed,  and  letters  were  discovered      Sj^by" 
which    made   it   possible  to   accuse  Charles  of 
treasonable  correspondence  with  France,  just  as  Louis  XVI. 
was  accused  in  the  French  Revolution.     The  war  continued,  but 
the  results  wero  generally  against  the  king ;  on  May  5,  1646, 
he  surrendered  to  the  Scots  at  Newark ;  and  on  June  20  the 
war  came  to  an  end  by  the  surrender  of  Oxford.     There  was 
now  an  intei-val  of  peace.     In  1647  the  Scots  handed  over  the 
king  to  the  Parliament,  and  he  was  confined  in 
Holmby  House.     But  a  division  broke  out  be-     £^'**  ' 
tween  the  Parliament  and  the  army,  as  violent  as 
that  between  Parliament  and  the  king,  Parliament  being  in 
favour  of  Presbyterianism  and  a  more  oligai'chical  govemment, 
the  army  in  favour  of  complete  leligious  toleration  and  demo- 
cratic government.     Parliament  voted  that  the  army  should  be 
reduced  in  numbers  and  that  all  the  otficers  should  take  the 
Covenant.     It  also  opened  negotiations  with  the  king  for  his 
restoration.     The  army  refused  to  disband,  and  seized  the  person 
of  the   king,  confining  him  first  at  Newmai'ket  and  then  at 
Hampton  Coiu-t,  and  made  proposals  for  a  settlement  based  on 
a  temjKirary  limitation  of  the  royal  authotity,  the  revival  of 
Episcopacy,  with  toleration  of  all  sects  except  Roman  Catholics, 
the  establishment  of  triennial  parliaments,  and  the  lefoim  of 
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the  el«ctor&te.      Charles  temporiaed,  and  fled   to  the  lale  of 
Wight.     Diecossions  between  the  king  and   Parliament  took 
place  at  Newport,  but,  at  the  same  time,  Charles  was  corre- 
sponding  with   the   Presbyterian    party  and    with   the  Scote, 
endeavouring   to  obtain   better  terms  for   himself.      He   was 
certainly  guilty  of  duplicity,  but  his   position  was  extremely 
difficult,  and  great  allowances  should  be  made  for  him.     The 
result  was  a  renewal   of   the  civil  war  in  1648, 
SeWar        "^^s^d    by    an    incursion    of    the    Scots    under 
Hamilton,    in    favour   of    Charles,   and  Royalist 
risings  in  the  west  and  in  Kent.     The  Royalists  were  defeated 
by   Fairfax    at    Maidstone   and    the    Scotch    by   Cromwell   at 
Preston.     The  result  of  this  was  that  the  army,  led  by  Crom- 
well, determined  to  put  Charles  to  death  for  stirring  up  civil 
strife.     By  what  was  called  Pride's  Purge,  the  Presbyterian 
members  favourable  to  Charles  were  expelled  from  Parliament, 
,  and  what  remained  of  it  was  called  the  Rump. 

^J~'  In  1649  the  Rump  appointed  a  special  court  of 

justice  for  the  trial  cS  the  king,  consisting  of  135 
commissioners,  of  whom  only  67  attended,  the  charge  being 
high  treason  for  levying  war  against  his  subjects.     The  acting 
members  of  the  court  were  all  personal  enemies  of  the  king, 
and   the  consequence   was    that  he  was  condemned,  and,   on 
CharlM         January  30,  he  was   taken    on   a  cold  winter's 
ttied  and       morning  from   St.  James'  Palace   to  Whitehall, 
■iMuted.      where  he  was  beheaded  on  January  30,  1649 — an 
action  certainly  illegal  and  probably  disastrous,  although  this 
conclusion  will  be  always  a  matter  of  controversy. 
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Tbb  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  was  closed  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  in  1648,  left  France  in  a  predominant  position 
in  Eaiope,  which  she  welt  knew  how  to  use  to  gratify  ber 
ambition.  The  man  to  whom  ebe  chiefly  owed  her  triumph 
was  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whom  Louis  XIII.  had  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  French  goremment  after  he  had  discarded  the 
favourites  who  served  him  at  the  beginning  of  bis  reign.  By 
genius  and  strength  of  charact^,  he  consolidated  the  unity  <^ 
France ;  by  putting  down  the  overweening  power  of  the  nobles, 
by  crushing  the  Huguenots — so  that  France  might  not  be  split 
up,  as  Germany  was,  by  the  quarrels  of  two  religions — and  by 
fortunate  wars  and  other  transactions,  he  succeeded  in  weaken- 
ing both  Spain  and  Austria,  who  might  well  have  been  serious 
rivals  of  his  own  country.  For  the  first  nine  fint  Tears 
yean  after  the  death  ot  Henry  IV.  in  1610,  Louie  crfLonU 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  mother,  Mary  of  Xm 
Medici,  assisted  by  foreign  favourites,  the  chief  of  whom  was 
the  Florentine  Concini,  better  known  as  the  Mai-<^chal  d'Ancre. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  the  heads  of  the  lower  branches  of 
the  royal  bouse,  the  prince  of  Oondc  and  the  Guises,  withdrew 
into  their  own  provinces,  and  made  war  against  the  crown. 
They  insisted  on  the  king's  being  declared  of  age,  hoping 
that  when  be  was  free  from  bis  mother  they  would  be  able  to 
control  bim.  But  Mary  retained  her  power,  and  married  Louis 
to  Anne  of  Austria,  the  daughter  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain.  CondiS 
now  endeavoured  to  upset  the  power  of  d'Ancre,  but  the 
wily  Mar^chal  got  the  better  of  him,  arrested  him,  and  made 
war  against  his  adherents.  In  1617,  d'Ancre  wae  murdered 
by  another  favourite  of  the  queen,  Luynes,  upon  which  she 
retired  from  Paris  with  all  her  counsellors,  and  left  the  king 
to  govern  by  himself.  His  first  act  was  to  summon  an  assembly 
of  notables,  in  which  be  passed  a  number  of  reforms,  which 
were  never  carried  out.     Luynes  remained  chief  minister  of  the 
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kiDg,  but  he  was  unable  to  curb  the  uobles  in  their  attempts 
to  make  themselvee  independent  of  the  crown,  to  protect  the 
commonti  from  their  oppreseioD,  or  to  put  an  end  to  the  disae- 
trou^  struggle  with  the  Huguenots.  But,  when  Lujnes  died, 
the  king,  finding  that  he  could  not  govern  without  a  minister, 
by  the  advice  of  hia  mother,  appoint^  Armand  Jean  du  Plessis, 
'^'^'"^P  "^  Lupon,  afterwards  cardinal  and  duke 
Biobellen.  ^j  Richelieu,  who  was  born  in  1585.  Richelieu's 
strong  will  soon  asserted  his  authority  over  the  king,  the 
queen,  and  even  the  queen  mother  herself.  He  effected  this 
by  his  statesmanlike  genius,  but  also  by  determining  that  he 
would  be  no  mere  favoiuite,  that  he  would  not  attach  himself 
to  any  prominent  party,  and  that  be  would  seek  no  exceptional 
favour  either  for  his  family  or  for  himself.  He  became  minister 
in  April  1624,  and  soon  gave  evidence  of  his  qualities.  The 
marriage  of  Charles  I.  with  Henrietta  Maria  was  deter- 
mined upon,  the  alliance  with  Holland  renewed,  and  a  firmer 
attitude  adopted  against  Spain.  In  August  he  got  rid  of  his 
patron  Vieuville,  and  became  president  of  the  council.  He  set 
himself  to  reduce  the  Huguenots  to  obedience,  and  made  a  treaty 
with  them  at  Barcelona  on  May  10,  1625.  A  plot  was  made 
against  the  cardinal  by  the  Mar6chal  Omano,  governor  of  the 
brother  of  Louis,  Oaston,  duke  of  Orleans;  but  Omano  and 
his  confederate  Ghatais  were  imprisoned,  Cbalais  being  executed 
and  Ornano  dying  in  confinement  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
La  Roehelle,  the  last  refuge  of  the  Huguenots,  was  finally 
conquered  in  November  1628. 

The  two  queens,  .Mary  of  Medici  and  her  daughter-in-law, 
impatient  of  the  influence  of  Richelieu  over  the  king,  at- 
tempted  to  drive  him  from  the  court,  but  the  cardinal  managed 
to  make  their  efforts  fatal  to  themselves,  and  Mary  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Paris,  and  died  in  exile  at  Cologne.  A  more 
serious  conspiracy  against  the  cardinal's  authority  was  that 
Cwurpinxj  o^  ^^^  marquis  of  Cinq-Mars,  a  young  favourite 
of  Cinq-  of  the  king.     It  was  formidable  because  among 

"w-  the  conspirators  were  Gaston  of  Orleans,  the  duke 

de  Bouillon,  and  the  pailiameutary  councillor  de  Thou,  son  of 
the  famous  historian,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  king  was  aware  of 
the  plot,  and  yet  said  nothing  about  it.  The  conspirators  had 
engaged  in  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  Spain,  and  when 
this  was  laid  before  the  king  he  could  not  refuse  to  consent 
to  the  execution  of  Cinq-Mars  and  de  Thou,  but  the  two  dukes 
were  pardoned.     During  these  trials,  Richelieu  was  so  weak  in 
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bealth  that  he  had  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  and  he  died  in 
Paris  on  December  4,  1642.  Bichelieu  was  a  truly  great 
minister.  Asked  upon  his  death-bed  to  pardon  hb  enemies, 
he  said  that  he  had  never  had  any  enemies- except  the  enemies  of 
the  government  and  the  king,  and  this  was  true.  Like  Wolsey, 
he  loved  splendonr  in  his  mode  of  life.  He  was  surrounded  by 
a  bodyguard  of  young  nobles ;  he  built  a  palace  at  Bueil,  where 
he  lived  in  greater  splendour  than  the  king,  received  foreign 
ambassadors,  and  granted  innumerable  audiences.  Hia  prin- 
cipal palace  in  Paris  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Palais  Royal. 
He  surrounded  himself  with  artists  and  men  of  letters,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  brilliant  epoch  of  Louis  XIV.,  while  he 
took  great  interest  in  the  development  of  the  French  language. 
The  French  Academy,  founded  in  1635,  was  his  creation,  and 
four  years  earlier  Paris  saw  the  publication  of  the  first  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Gazette  de  Fi-a-nee. 

Louis   XIII.    died    himself    on    May    14,    1643 ;   he   was   a 
piince  without  conspicuous  merits  or  serions  faults,  not  without 
goodness  of  heart,  but  easily  influenced  by  those 
he  liked,  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Kichelien.     By     ^^^ 
his  will,  he  appointed   a  council  of  regency  for 
his  son,  who  was  five  yeais  old,  consisting  of  the  queen — called 
Anne  of   Austria,  although   she  was   really  a  Spaniard — his 
brother  Gaston,  his  uncle  Oond^,  and  five  other  councillors,  to 
whom  was  added   Cardinal  Mazarin,  a  Sicilian     ^-^^^ 
by  origin,  who  had  been  specially  recommended 
for  the  post  by  Richelieu.     He  had  held  the  position  of  papal 
nuncio,  and  had  shown  great  capacity  for  business.     He  soon 
acquired    supreme   power,    not   so    much  by  the  commanding 
qualities  which  distinguished  Richelieu  as  by  astute  diplomacy 
and  his  power  of  making  himself  agreeable  to  the  queen.     He 
diverted  the  attention  of  Frenchmen  from  internal  affairs  by 
cleverly  keeping  up  a  condition  of  war  on  the  frontiers,  and 
io  all  the  quarrels  and  intrigues  which  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  managed  to  extract  advancement  for  him- 
self from  the  strife  of  others.     His  diplomacy  determined  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  gained  for  France 
valuable  possessions  on  the  Rhine. 

The  civil  war  called  the  Fronde  followed  in  1649.     Fronde 
is  a  sling,  and  the  Prondeurs  were  Davids  slinging  stones  against 
the  Ooliath  Mazarin.     All  who  were  discontented     _.    _^ 
joined  hands  to  overthrow  the  minister.     It  was         '       "    ' 
a  personal  movement  with  very  little  principle  at  the  root  of  it. 
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The  leader  of  the  Fronde  was  Paul  Gondi  de  Rets,  coadjutor  of 
hia  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  eventually  cardinal. 
He  was  of  Florentine  origin,  and  his  family  had  risen  nnder 
the  protection  of  the  queen.  He  at  first  attempted  to  make 
Gondii  the  head  of  the  movement,  but,  when  that  failed,  he 
turned  to  his  younger  brother  Conti,  and  hia  sister  the  duchess 
of  Longueville.  The  court  moved  tor  safety  to  St.  Germain, 
while  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde  remained  in  Paris.  The  Parlia. 
ment  asserted  its  independence,  and  withstood  the  tjTRuny  of 
the  court,  and  was  assisted  by  the  great  nobles,  Bouillon, 
Beaufort,  Conti,  Longueville,  and  Turenue.  A  war  of  skirmiRhex 
took  place,  and  CondiS  defeated  the  Fronde  at  Charenton  on 
February  8,  1649.  Conferences  for  peace  took  place  in 
Richelieu's  palace  at  Rueil.  The  execution  of  Charles  I.  of 
England  disposed  the  court  to  moderation,  and  with  the  help 
of  Matthieu  MoU,  the  president  of  the  Parliament,  an  outward 
appearance  of  peace  was  secured.  As  the  war  with  Spain  was 
still  protracted,  how  could  success  be  hoped  for  if  the  two 
great  generals  CondS  and  Turenne  were  at  strife?  But  Gondii 
was  not  popular,  and  understood  better  how  to  win  battles 
than  hearts.  His  quarrel  with  de  Retz  and  other  Frondeurs 
divided  Mazarin's  enemies ;  Mazarin  saw  his  opportunity ;  and 
on  January  18, 1650,  Cond^,  Conti,  and  Longueville  were  arrested 
in  the  Palais  Royal  and  imprisoned  at  Yincennes.  An  attempt 
being  made  to  relt^ase  them,  they  were  brought  for  safety  to 
Havre,  and  Mazarin  wrested  lUthel  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
defeated  Turenne,  whocame  to  I'elieve  it.  This  success,  however, 
increased  the  hatred  against  the  minister,  so  that  all  partie.i 
united  against  him,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1651  be  was  driven 
into  exile.  He  left  Paris  in  the  night  of  Febru- 
Huuin  ^^y  ^'  ^^''*  **  Havre  de  Grfice,  set  free  the  pri- 

soners, who  returned  to  Paris,  and  sought  refuge 
in  Cologne,  where  the  Elector  was  a  friend  of  his.  A  state  of 
anarchy  ensued,  hut  Mazarin  never  lost  the  favour  of  the 
queen,  and  continued  to  conduct  the  war  from  his  exile  in 
Cologne. 

On  September  7,  1651,  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  was  rect^nised  by  the  Pai'Iiament  as  of  full  age,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Cond^  and  of  the  fact  that  the  Parliament 
set  a  price  on  his  head,  Mazarin  joined  the  king's  army  at 
Poitiers  on  January  29, 1652,  and  assumed  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
supported  by  Mold,  A  civil  war  ensued,  in  which  Turenne 
took  the  side  of  the  court.     A  battle  took  place  in  the  very 
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enburba  of  Paris,  in  the  quarter  of  St.  Antoine,  afterwards  eo 
prominent  in  the  Revolution,  on  July  2,  1682,  in  which  both 
sides  fought  with  heroic  bravery.  But  Cond^  was  defeated,  the 
court  was  able  to  return  to  Paris  in  October,  and  the  Fronde 
was  at  an  end.  On  February  8,  1663,  the  king 
met  Mazarin  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  conveyed  ^(^"^ 
him  in  his  own  carriage  to  the  Louvre.  Condd's 
fitar  sank,  and  hie  brother  Conti  married  a  niece  of  the  cardinaL 
Good^  continued  the  war,  with  Spain,  but  Louis  was  crowned  at 
Reims  on  June  7,  1654.  As  the  opposition  of  the  Parliament 
still  continued,  the  king  summoned  a  bed  of  justice,  and 
coming  suddenly  from  Vincennes,  with  hie  riding  whip  in  his 
hand,  addressed  them  with  the  memorable  words,  "  L'Etat,  e'est 
inoi "  ("  I  am  the  government ").  Betz  had  had  to  take  refuge 
in  Italy,  and  could  not  return  to  Paris  till  1662,  where  he  lived 
till  his  death  in  1669.  Thus  Maiarin  made  himself  master  of 
EVance.  He  was  equally  successful  in  his  foreign  policy.  In 
March  1657  he  made  an  alliance  with  Cromwell,  the  conditions 
of  which  were  that  the  Stuarts  should  be  expelled  from  France, 
freedom  of  religion  granted  to  the  French  Protestants,  and 
Dunkirk  surrendered  to  England.  With  the  help  of  Turenue 
and  the  English,  not  only  Dunkirk  but  Gravelines,  Oudenarde, 
Ypres,  and  other  places  were  wrested  from  the  Spaniards.  In 
1659  Mazarin  ended  the  war,  which  had  lasted  for  twenty-five 
years,  by  signing  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  crowning  work 
of  his  life.  By  this  Spain  lost  Perpignan  and  Boussillon,  and 
the  Pyrenees  became  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries. 
Spain  also  ceded  to  France  Artois,  part  of  Flanders,  Hainaolt, 
and  Luxemburg.  The  death  of  Cromwell  on  September  3, 1658, 
made  the  peace  easier  to  conclude. 

Louis  XIV.  was  deeply  in  love  with   Maria  Mancini,  the 
niece  of  Mazarin,  but  Anne  of  Austria  would  not  hear  c^  the 
union ;  the  young  lady  was  sent  off  to  Ia  Rochelle, 
and  Louis  was  induced  to  marry  Maria  Thei-esa,    S^SS?  **' 
the  daughter  of  Philip  IV.     Cond4,  by  Masarin's  *^"«' 

influence,  was  reconciled  with  the  king ;  Beaufort  was  made  an 
admiral ;  Conti  bad  married  one  of  the  nieces  of  the  cardinal, 
the  duke  de  Merosur,  younger  son  of  Vend6me,  married  another, 
and  a  third,  Olympia  Mancini,  married  the  prince     n^    f.    . 
of  Savoy^-Carignan,  the  comte  de  Soissons — and     y*™.'? 
became  the  mother  of  Prince  Eugene.     Mazarin 
died  on  March  9,  1661,  reconciled  with  his  enemies,  the  pos- 
sessor of  enormous  wealth,  and  of  all  the  prosperity  which  an 

2o 
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iimbitiouH  man  could  possibly  desire.  We  must  now  rebim 
to  England,  and  bring  the  history  of  that  country  down  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuu^  in  1660. 


ENGLAND,  A.D.  1649-1660. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  of  Englishmeo, 
wa«  born  at  Huntingdon  on  April  25,  1599.  He  was  related  to 
Thomas  Cromwell,  the  Hammer  of  the  Monks  in 
^^'  „  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  it  has  been  sur- 
mised that  through  one  of  his  maternal  ancestors, 
a  Stewart,  be  was  also  a  very  distant  cousin  of  Charles  I.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  became  a  fellow  commoner  of  Sidney- 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  a  centre  of  Puritanism.  He  entered 
as  a  law  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  married,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  Elizabeth  Bourchier,  a  cousin  of  the  Hampdens. 
For  twenty  years  after  his  marriage  he  lived  as  a  Cambridge- 
shire country  gentleman  at  Huntingdon,  St.  Ives,  and  Ely, 
where  tbe  house  he  occupied  still  exists  unaltered.  He  was 
member  for  Cambridge  in  the  Short  and  the  Long  Parliaments, 
and  warmly  supported  the  passing  of  the  Grand  Remonstrance. 
He  took  part  in  the  civil  war,  and  in  1643  farmed  the  company 
of  horse  which  was  generally  known  as  the  Ironsides,  raised  by 
the  Eastern  Association,  of  which  be  was  the  soul — men  of  religion 
and  strictness  of  life,  animated  by  a  democratic  spirit,  to  oppose 
men  of  honour  and  couiage.  He  fought  with  distinction  and 
success  at  Winceby,  Marston  Moor,  and  Naseby,  and  conducted 
negotiations  with  Charles  I.  in  1647,  but  eventually  brought 
about  bis  execution  in  1619.  His  character  and  career  will 
always  form  the  subject  of  dispute.  He  was  certainty  no 
fanatic,  and  exercised  a  moderating  influence  on  the  surging 
passions  of  his  time,  but  his  home  government  was  not  a  success, 
and  if  it  bad  been  so  the  reaction  which  followed  his  death 
would  have  been  less  violent.  He  raised  England  to  a  very 
high  position  in  Europe,  and  it  has  been  said  that  he  held  the 
key  of  Europe  in  his  girdle. 

Cromwell  made  peace  with  the  Protestant  states  of  Europe, 

but  he  did  not  succeed  in  uniting  them  into  a  league.     He 

Cromwell'*      made   peace   with    Holland,  foi'med   an  alliajice 

Forslgn  with  Sweden,  forced  Denmark  to  open  her  waters 

PoUoy.  to   English   ships,   and   obtained   from   Portugal] 

freedom    of  trade  in   Portuguese   colonies.     He  protected   ibel 

Waldenses  from  the  oppression  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  the 
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valleys  tS  the  Maritime  Aipe,  a  service  immortalised  in  the 
verse  of  Milton,  and  forced  France  to  interfere  on  their  behalf. 
He  made  war  with  Spain,  refusing  to  admit  her  exclusive 
possession  of  the  New  World,  thus  anticipating  the  policy  of 
William  Pitt.  Finding  France  tolerant  and  Spain  persecuting, 
he  made  an  alliance  with  France  against  Spain,  and  defeat^ 
ber  in  the  battle  of  the  Dunes,  dealing  her  a  blow  from  which 
she  never  recovered.  He  gave  great  attention  to  the  navj-, 
which  under  Blake  obtained  for  England  the  supremacy  of 
the  sea,  though  she  lost  it  under  Charles  II. 

The  first  step  after  the  death  of  Charles  was  to  abolish  the 
monarchy  and  the  House  of  Lords.     The  Commons,  reduced  to 
a  House  aver^(ing  56,  and  nicknamed  the  Rump,     BojaUam 
continued  to  sit,  and  ap3»ointed  a  council  of  state     flnallf 
to  carry  on  the  government.    Ireland  and  Scotland     Cmihed. 
still  continued  Royalist,  but   the  Iriuh  were  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Rathmines,  Cromwell  himself  storming  Drogheda  and 
Wexford,  and  acting  with  great  cruelty.     In  1650  Montrose, 
who  was  a  great  Royalist,  was  defeated   at  Corbiesdale   and 
executed    by  the  Presbyterians,  and    the  Royalist  opposition 
was  completely  crushed  by  Cromwell's  victory  of  Dunbar  on 
September  3.     Prince  Charles,  who  had  signed  the  Covenant  in 
1650,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone  in   1651,  was  defeated  at 
Worcester  on  September  3,  the  anniversary  of  Dunbar,  and  the 
Royalists  might  then  be  regarded  as  entirely  subdued  both  in 
England  and  in  Scotland.     But  Parliament  now  passed  the 
Navigation  Act  of  1651,  with  the  object  of  en-     --,   ^  ^ 
couraging  English  shipping,  which  provided  that     -nupn^ct. 
no  goods  could  be  imported  into  England  except 
in  English  ships  or  in  ships  belonging  to  the  country  in  which 
the  goods  were  produced, — and  this  was  an  alarming  threat  to 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  Dutch,  and  naturally  led  to  a  war 
with  Holland,  the  quan-el   being  intensified  by 
the  claim  of  fingland  to  search  neutral  ships,  and     HniuiZi 
to  be  treated  with  special  honour  with  regard  to 
its   flag.     The  naval  commanders  on    either  side  were   Blake 
and  Tromp,  and  numerous  engagements   took  place.     In    the 
year   1652    Ireland   may  be  considered   to  have   been  finally 
settled  by  Cromwell.     The  Irish  Catholics  were 
deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  their  lands,  varying     ^fr^^.' 
from  one-third  to  two-thirds,  many  being  banished 
to  Connanght,  and  in  the  vacant  territory  a  number  of  Crom- 
well's soldiers  were  settled.      Cromwell,  having  subdued   bis 
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enemien,  had  now  to  eatablisb  a  gorcmmeDt  which  might  take 
tlie  place  of  the  monarch^'  which  had  been  abolished,  and  in 
this  he  found  great  difficulty.  The  whole  govemmeDt  of 
England  wae  founded  on  kingship,  and  when  this  was  taken 
away  the  coroer^toDe  of  order  disappeared.  Cromwell  found 
the  remains  of  the  Long  Parliament,  called  the  Bump,  im- 
possible for  the  purpose,  and  in  1663  turned  it  forcibly  out  of 
the  Parliament  house,  telling  his  soldiers'  to  "  take  away  that 
bauble,"  meaning  the  Speaker's  mace. 

He  fii'st  nominated  a  Parliament  himself,  which  ia  known  by 
tbe  title  of  the  Little  Parliament,  or  Barebonea  Parliament, 
from  the  name  of  one  member,  but,  after  a  short  time,  finding  it 
impossible  to  work  with  Cromwell,  it  resigned,  placing  its  power 
in  bis  handn.     The  Council  of  Officers  then  drew  up  a  written 
Tti«Iiietrn-     constitution,  called   the  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment of  ment,  which  deserves  attention  as  an  attempt  to 
Gorern-  codify  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  which  had 
""•"*■  never  yet  been  reduced  to  writing.     The  head  of 
the  government  was  called  Protector,  and  by  his  side  there  was 
placed  a  Council  of  State,  which  he  was  obliged  to  consult  on 
all  important  occasions.     A  Parliament  representing  Elngland, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  was  to  be  held  at  least  once  in  three  years, 
and  to  sit  for  not  less  than  five  months  unless  it  consented  to 
adjoiuii  or  dissolve.    It  was  to  have  control  over  legislation,  and 
over  extraordinary  tajcation,  but  the  ordinary  revenue  was  to  be 
raised  without  it.    The  Ministry,  or,  as  they  might  be  called,  the 
chief  officers  of  state,  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Pntector        protector,  but  approved  by  Parliament      The  pro- 
tector was  to  have  a  fixed  revenue,  out  of  which  the 
army,  navy,  and  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government  were  to  be 
paid.     The  Instrument  thus  eatablished  a  kind  of  constitutional 
government,  but  many  questions  were  left  unsettled,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  all  powers  not  definitely  defined,  but  left  uncertain, 
would  come  into  the  hands  of  the  protector.    It  lasted,  however, 
for  about  four  years.     In  the  first  year  of  tbe  new  government, 
peace  was  made  with  Holland.     Scotland  and  England  were 
united  by  ordinance,  not  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  free  trade 
was    established   between    the    two    countries.     The    court    of 
Chancery  was  also  reformed  by  ordinance.     The 
onbl^iiu       first  Parliament  met  in  1654,  and  it  soon  quarrelled 
with   its   creator,  as  a   considerable  number    of 
Bepublican    members   were  returned.     Sir  Henry  Yane,  who 
was  a  Bepublican,  questioned  the  lenity  of  Cromwell's  rule, 
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and  Cromwell  met  his  argameote  by  the  well-lcnowii  words, 
"  Sir  Hem-y  Vane,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  Lord  deliver  me  from 
Sir  Henry  Vane !  "  The  resiJt  was  that  a  hundred  Republicans 
were  expelled  from  Parliament,  and  the  house  itself  was  dis- 
solved at  the  end  of  fire  lunar  months,  possibly  earlier  thHQ 
was  intended  by  the  Instrument. 

Cromwell,  being  now  free  from  the  trammels  of  Parliament, 
conquered  Jamaica  from  Spain,  the  only  result  being  that  the 
ravages  of  the  buccaneers  came  to  an  end,  and  a  KlUtuy 
proper  government  was  established  in  those  parts.  OoTarn- 
At  home  be  divided  the  country  into  eleven  mili-  awnt. 
tary  districts,  placing  a  major-general  over  each.  This  arrange- 
meat  was  approved  by  Milton,  who  was  Cromwell's  secretary, 
and  worked  faii'ly  well,  but  it  was  scarcely  compatible  with 
constitutional  government.  Cromwell  showed  his  power  on  the 
Continent  by  protecting  the  Waldenses  in  Piedmont,  and 
making  a  treaty  with  France  which  secured  the  exclusion  of  the 
Stuarts.  However,  the  treaty  with  France  led  to  war  with  Spain, 
and  in  1656  a  second  Parliament  was  summoned.  This  had  to 
undergo  purification  by  the  exclusion  of  many  Republicans  and 
Presbyterians,  with  whose  opinions  Cromwell  did  not  agree. 
In  the  following  year,  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was 
formed  with  France  against  Spain,  and  on  April  20  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  destroyed  by  Blake  in  the  harbour  of  Santa  Ci-uz,  the 
capital  of  Teneriffe. 

Four  years'  trial  had  shown  that  the  constitution  established 
by  the  Instrument  was  impossible.     The  simplest  plan  would 
have  been  to  make  Cromwell  king,  just  as  Napoleon      cromwtll'i 
was  made  emperor,  but  although  this  was  urged     Conititn- 
upon  him  he  hesitated  to  take  the  step,  but  he     tional 
accepted    the    amendments   to    the    constitution      DlffimiltiM. 
suggested  in  what  was  called  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice. 
By  this,  Cromwell  was  allowed  to  name  his  successor,  but  he 
was  forbidden  to  exclude  anyone  from  Parliament  who  had 
been  duly  elected.    There  were  to  be  two  chambers,  one  heredi- 
tary, the  other  elective  ;  i-eligious  toleration  was  to  be  accorded 
to  all  except  Papists,  Prelatists,  and  Socinians.     This  form  of 
government  did  not  succeed  any  better  than  its  predecessor. 
After  discussion  about  the  confiicting  powers  of  the  two  houses 
and  debates  which   raised  the   formidable  question   of  Crom* 
well's  authority.  Parliament  was  dissolved  by  the  protector  on 
February  4,  1658,  with  the  words,  "  God  be  the  judge  between 
yoa  and  me  I  " 
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The  last  year  of  Cromwell'a  life  was  gilded  by  the  battle  of 
the  Dunes,  ia  which  the  combiaed  English  and  French  gained  a 

brilliant  victory  over  Spain,  the  result  of  which, 
thfl^D^M       *^  ^*^  ''^°  **    '  ^^^  *'"''*'  England  got  possession 

of  Dunkirk.  But  sucb  honours  could  not  revive 
the  spirits  of  the  wearied  sovereigii ;  worn  out  with  toll,  disap- 
pointed at  his  failure  to  endow  England  with  a  strong  govern- 
ment of  liberal  complexion,  bis  life  threatened  with  plots,  so 
that  he  was  never  left  unguarded  and  lost  his  power  of  sleep, 
hai'assed  by  Republicans  on  one  f<ide  and  Royalists  on  the  other, 

amongst  whom  was  his  favourite  daughter.  Lady 
^^w«l]        Claypole,  he  died,  like  Hapoleon,  in  a  great  storm, 

on  Septembers,  1658,  the  anniversary  of  Dunbar 
and  Worcester,  finding  at  last  that  reet  which  he  bo  eagerly 
desired. 

His  son  Richard,  the  new  protector,  though  a  well  meaning 
and  virtuous  man,  was  entirely  unfit  for  a  position  of  this  kind. 

He  summoned  a  Parliament,  but  from  the  old 
j™"  "*""      constituencies,  including  the  small  boroughs,  not 

from  his  father's  reformed  electorate.  The  burn- 
ing question  of  the  relations  between  the  civil  and  military 
power  came  immediately  into  prominence,  and  Richard  v&is 
toi-ced  by  the  army  to  dissolve  the  Parliament.  England  wa« 
now  without  a  constitutional  government,  and  the  officers  found 

that  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  recall   the 
J^l™^         Rump,  and  on  May  7,  1659,  forty-three  survivors 

of  the  Long  Parliament  met  in  the  Parliament 
house,  with  Speaker  Lenthall  at  their  bead.  The  executive 
power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  "  Committee  of  Security," 
consisting  of  eight  generals  and  the  three  chief  Republicans, 
Vane,  Haselrig,  and  Scott.  Besides  this,  a  Council  of  State 
was  formed  of  thirty-one  members,  sixteen  from  the  army  and 
fifteen  from  Parliament,  amongst  whom  were  Bradshawe  and 
Whitelocke.  They  used  a  new  Republican  shield  in  place  of 
that  of  the  protector.  Fleetwood  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  army.  Upon  this,  Richard  retired  into  private 
life  and  died  in  1674,  Henry,  Cromwell's  second^  son,  long 
surviving  him. 

Even  then  the  old  strife  continued,  and  the  country-was  in 
a  condition  of  anarchy,  until  a  trustworthy  general,  who  had 
won  the  reputation  and  position  which  he  deserved,  determined 
to  restoi-e  the  monarchy,  George  Monk,  a  country  gentleman 
of  Devonshire,    hail,  under   the   orders   of   Cromwell,  reduced 
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Scotland  to  order,  &nd  had  goveme^i  it  peaceablj'  for  eight 
years,  holding  himself  aloof  from  the  disputes  by  which  England 
was  distracted.  His  sympathies  were  with  the 
Preebytepians  and  the  Parliament,  and  he  de-  2^^*^ 
tested  military  rule.  At  the  beginning  of  1660 
he  marched  from  Scotland  to  London,  and,  on  January  II,  was 
joined  by  Fairfax  at  York.  Arriving  in  London,  he  declared  in 
favour  of  a  free  Parliament,  and  summoned  the  surviving 
members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  iucluding  the  Presbyterians 
who  had  been  expelled  by  Colonel  Pride,  in  his  famous  Purge  of 
1648.  Monk  was  now  completely  master  of  the  situation.  He 
took  care  to  say  nothing  about  the  return  of  the  king,  which, 
although  the  city  equally  desiied  it,  would  probably  have  pro- 
duced a  civil  war.  In  March  the  Long  Parliament,  aftei'  an 
existence  of  nearly  twenty  years,  dissolved  itself,  and  thei* 
was  now  no  doubt  that  the  king  would  be  recalled.  Monk 
fient  a  letter  to  Charles,  who  was  at  Brussels,  by  a  fellow- 
countyman.  Sir  John  Orenville,  to  assure  him  of  his  devotion. 
Charles  immediately  proceeded  to  Holland,  and  issued  fi-om 
Breda  a  Declaration,  promising  an  amnesty,  toleration  of 
religion,  confirmation  of  confiscated  pi-opei-ty,  and  payment  of 
arreai'S  to  the  army.  A  Parliament  in'egularly  elected,  called  a 
Convention  Parliament,  met  on  April  25.  An  invitation  to 
return  was  sent  to  Charles,  and  on  May  29, 1660, 
his  thirtieth  birthday,  long  obseived  as  a  church  (jh^^^n 
festival,  and  even  now  remembered  as  Oak  Apple 
Day,  Charles  entered  the  capital  amongst  the  triumphant 
acclamations  of  the  people.  He  I'Oceived  in  Westminster  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  of  supremacy  in  the  church,  and 
promised  to  respect  the  privileges  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  to  work  for  the  happiness  of  his  people. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

L0U18   XIV.,   1681-1681— AUSTRIA   AND  THE  TURKS.   16M-1699 
—LOUIS   XIV.,   1682-1697— ENGLAND.    1660-1685. 

Louis  XIV.,  with  St  Louis  and  Napoleon,  one  of  the  greatest 
^<ovet'eignH  that  France  ever  posseKiied,  began  his  indepeadent 
(jlmrnotcr       I'eigQ  after  the  death  of  Mazann  in   I66I.     He 
ot  Looia  was  a  man  of  stixtug  will,  of  distinguished  ability, 

Juv.  of  i-are  dignity  of  chaiucter,  and  of  indefatigable 

industiy.  The  uplendour  of  his  court  and  his  love  of  represen- 
tation have  given  a  false  impression  of  him.  His  idea  was  to 
consolidate  the  unity  of  France,  and  thus  to  make  her  the  most 
powerful  state  in  Europe,  and  this  he  could  only  do  by  persoual 
government  He  built  the  palace  of  Versailles  as  the  seat  of 
majesty,  and  attracted  the  provincial  nobles  to  it,  thus  preventing 
provincial  particularism,  which  might  at  any  time  have  split 
France  up  into  the  component  parts  from  which  she  liad  been 
laboriously  formed,  although  he  may  at  the  same  time  have 
weakened  her  by  destroying  the  force  of  the  smaller  political 
units  of  which  she  was  composed.  He  befriended  literature  and 
art  in  all  its  branches.  The  splendour  which  attaches  to  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  is  due  more  than  anything  else  to  the  genius 
of  the  Roi  Soleil,  the  Sun  King.  Great  as  he  was  in  prosperity, 
he  was  greater  in  adversity,  and  nothing  is  nobler  than  his 
conduct  in  the  ti'oubles  which  beset  him  at  the  close  of  his 
reign  in  the  disasters  and  disappoictmente  of  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.  He  never  flinched  under  disaster ;  he 
would  have  made  peace  if  peace  could  have  been  obtained  on 
honourable  terms ;  but  he  regarded  honour  as  the  first  of  virtues, 
and  would  do  nothing  to  smirch  it.  He  refused  to  turn  bis 
arms  against  his  grandson,  and  his  correspondence  with  him 
shows  a  delicacy  which  contrasts  with  the  somewhat  brutal 
assertion  of  control  which  is  found  in  the  correspondence  of 
Kapoleon  with  his  brothers.  He  was  an  admirable  diplomatist, 
and  held  the  thi-ead  of  all  negotiations  in  his  liands,  while  he 
made  his  will  prevail  not  so  much  by  self-assertion  as  by  tiie 
5B1 
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industrjr  which  had  made  him  master  of  the  controversies  he 
dealt  with,  and  the  acutenesa  with  which  he  divined  the  proper 
course  of  action.  He  may  occasionally  have  been  guilty  of 
duplicity  and  harshness  in  dealing  with  weak  states,  but  the 
more  deeply  his  reign  is  studied,  the  more  his  greatness  will 
be  appreciated.  He  is  no  more  respousihle  for  the  vices  of 
Louis  XV-  and  the  incapacity  of  Louis  XVI.  than  Gaesar  and 
Augustus  were  responsible  for  the  madness  of  Caligula  or  for 
the  vices  of  Nero. 

It  ia  to  his  credit  that  he  discovered  and  employed  Colbert, 
and  that  be  put  up  with  Louvois,  whose  talents  as  a  military 
administrator  were  necessary  to  his  success.  cnii,™* 
Colbert  did  not  belong  to  the  aristocracy  either 
of  the  sword  or  the  cope,  but  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  and 
was  recommended  to  Louis  by  Mazarin.  He  paid  special 
attention  to  commerce  and  manufactures,  in  order  to  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  crown,  but  he  neglected  agriculture,  which 
proved  afterwards  to  be  an  eiTor.  He  established  the  famous 
factories  of  porcelain  at  Sevres  and  of  tapestry  at  Gobelins, 
which  became  the  best  in  the  world,  and  still  exist,  but  he 
established  them  by  a  system  of  strict  protection,  attempting 
to  exclude  all  foreign  products  which  might  compete  with  those 
of  Franca  He  also  favoured  a  system  of  internal  duties,  so 
that  his  financial  policy  was  opposed  to  that  which  was 
supported  by  political  economists  a  hundred  years  later,  whose 
motto  was  "laisses  faire,"  "laissez  passer,"  freedom  both  of 
production  and  of  distribution,  and  who  also  believed  that  the 
land,  which  Colbert  decidedly  neglected,  was  the  source  of  all 
wealth.  He  was  under  the  dominion  of  what  is  called  the 
mercantile  system,  which  believed  that  the  wealth  of  a  country 
depended  upon  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  which  it  possessed 
— a  thing  which  is  certainly  false  in  oui'  own  day  and  under 
present  circumstances.  Like  Kapoleon  at  a  later  peiiod,  he 
made  roads  and  canals,  especially  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  to 
unite  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic;  be  founded  com- 
mercial companies ;  he  established  colonies  in  the  East  and  the 
West  Indies  and  in  North  America ;  and  he  improved  the  French 
navy  until  it  was  the  best  in  Europe.  Owing  to  the  extravagant 
court  supported  by  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  impossible 
to  reduce  the  taxation,  but  Colbei-t  kept  the  ^"j^J,, 
strictest  control  over  the  civil  service,  and  put  a 
stop  to  all  dishonesty  and  illegal  eKOctions.  Louvois  turned 
his  attention  to  improvement  of  the  artillery,  to  the  clothing 
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and  arming  of  the  troops,  and  to  militarjr  discipline  The 
army  formed  hj  him,  which  was  always  ready  for  action,  was 
commanded  by  great  generals — Turenne,  who  was  specially 
admired  by  Napoleon,  Condd,  Catinat,  Luxembourg,  Villars,  and 
Vendome,  while  the  authority  of  Vauban  in  matters  of  fortilica- 
tion  continued  supreme  until  the  conditions  of  warfare  were 
entirely  altered  in  modem  times. 

As  already  indicated,  the  high  intelligence  of  the  monarch 
aimed  at  excellence  in  every  department,  and  he  gave  a  powerful 
stimuluH  to  all  forms  of  intellectual  activity.  The  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  France  is  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  age  of 
Pericles  in  Greece  and  of  Augustus  in  Italy.  He  supplemented 
_    _  the    French    Academy,   the  council    of    the    im- 

mortal forty,  who  are  still  at  the  summit  of  intel- 
lectual distinction  in  all  countries,  by  founding  the 
Academies  of  Inscriptions  and  of  Sciences.  No  other  French 
monarch  except  Napoleon  has  shown  so  much  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  mind  and  in  the  men  who  illustrate  intellectual 
and  (scientific  pfogress.  Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  his  own 
countrymen :  he  drew  foreigners  to  his  court  by  wise  and 
magnanimous  generosity.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  fanltt! 
of  the  royal  extravagance,  his  methods  were  certainly  imitated 
throughout  the  civiliiied  world.  Every  little  prince  had  his 
Versailles,  and  it  is  unjust  to  condemn  a  system  which  was 
especially  adapted  to  the  age. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Louis  after  the  assumption  of  inde- 
pendent power  was  to  deprive  the  pope  of  Avignon,  but  only 
for  a  time,  and  to  assert  his  diplomatic  precedence  over  bis 
father-in-law,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  but  he  also  desired  to 
extend  the  frontiers  of  France  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  had  finally 
renounced  all  right  of  succession  to  any  portion  of  the  Spani^ 
dominions,  but  on  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  he  asserted  the 
principle  of  inheritance  by  "  devolution,"  by  which  the  heirs  of 
a  daughter  by  a  first  man'iage  took  precedence  of  the  off- 
spring  of  a  second  marriage,  and  in  1667  took 
DtToIi^m.  P'^''*'  '■'■^  ^*''  "^  Devolution,  which  was  really 
stimulated  by  the  weakness  and  incapacity  <n 
Charles  II.  of  Spain.  It  was  little  else  than  a  war  of  plunder, 
like  the  Silesian  war  of  Frederick  the  Gi-eat.  Louis'  generals, 
Turenne  and  Gondi5,  conquered  a  large  portion  of  Flanders 
and  Hainault,  and  occupied  Franche  Comt4,  but  a  Triple 
Alliance  between   England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  formed  by 
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the  stateemanlike  genius  of  John  de  Witt,  grand  pensionary 
of  Holland,  obliged  bim  to  make  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  1668,  which  deprived  him  of  a  large  portion  of  hia  gains, 
but  left  him  in  possession  of  Lille,  Gharleroi,  Oudenarde,  and 
some  other  Belgian  towns. 

Louis  was  not  likely  to  foi^et  the  injury  done  to  him  by  de 
Witt,  and  he  made  preparations  for  a  war  with  Holland  which 
began  in   1672  and  lanted  till   1679,  after  it  had    LonlsmAkei 
included    nearly    the    whole    of    Europe    in    its    War  on 
embrace.      He  had  broken  up  the  Triple  Alliance    HoUand. 
by   procuring    the  neutrality    of  Sweden   and    England.      He 
conquered  Quelders,  Utrecht,  and  Overyssel  without  resistance. 
The    prince  of    Orange,  statfaolder   of    Holland,   grandson   of 
Charles  I.,  was  a  young  man  of  genius,  who  saved  bis  country 
by  cutting  the  dykes  and  flooding  it  by  the  incursion  of  the 
sea,  while  the  skill  of  Admiral  de  RuyCer  also  prevented  the 
English  from    landing   in    Texel.      Luxembourg   undertook  a 
bold  march  against  Amsterdam  over  the  frozen  flood,  but  the 
success  of  his  enterprise  was  prevented  by  a  midden  thaw. 

The  pi-ince  of  Orange  was  now  assisted  by  his  uncle,  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  generally  known  as  the  Great  Elector, 
and  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  Orange  threaten-  o_,, 

ing  Gonde  on  the  French  frontier,  the  imperial  ^^^** 
troops  holding  their  own  against  Turenne  on  the 
Rhine.  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg  was  one  of  the 
first  statesmen  in  Europe.  He  had  sbown  bis  talent  in  bringing 
bis  country  back  to  a  state  of  prosperity  after  the  disorder 
caused  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  He  did  this  by  an  excellent 
system  of  police,  and  by  a  well  ordered  arrangement  of  finance, 
He  also  provided  himself  with  a  powerful  standing  army, 
always  ready  for  action.  By  the  treaty  of  Welau,  concluded 
by  Poland  in  1657,  he  became  sovereign  duke  of  Freussen,  a 
territory  in  the  north-east,  which  has  given  its  name  to  Prussia. 
On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  he  competed  with 
Louis  XIV.  for  the  possession  of  the  imperial  crown,  and,  not 
being  able  to  gain  it  himself,  supported  the  claims  of  Leopold  I. 
against  the  king  of  Fmnce.  But  he  was  neither  old  enough 
nor  strong  enough  to  prevent  Louis  XIV.  from  forming  the 
League  of  the  Rhine,  which,  under  colour  of  maintaining 
the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  was  really  used 
for  the  extension  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  France  at  the 
expense  of  Germany.  But  when  Louis  was  able,  by  his  huge 
o  conquer  Maestricht  and  to  lay  waste  the  western 
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frontier  with  the  annies  of  Xurenne,  &nd  the  emperor  could 
not  act  Beriousl]^  on  the  Rhine,  the  elector  waa  compelled  in 
1673  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  France  at  Yosaem,  and 
to  promise  to  remain  neutral  for  the  future. 

The  war  continued:  Louis  fortified  Nancy  and  occupied  the 
imperial  towns  in  Alsace.     Turenne  gained  possession  of  Trier, 
Y\^  Cleve,  and  other  places,  and  hj  order  of  LouTois 

Falatlnat*      devastated  the  fruitful  Palatinate  with  fire  and 
ftanced.        sword  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  desert.     The 
Elector  Falatine,  seeing  the  ruining  of  his  country  from  bis 
castle  at   Heidelberg,   challenged   Turenne  to   single  combat. 
But,   stirred    by   the  outrage,    the  emperor  strengthened    bis 
Coalition        army  on  the  Rhine,  commanded  by  Montecuculi, 
■gsinrt  the  empire  declared   war   against   France,  and 

FrauM.  even  Spain  took  the  side  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Fortune  now  favoured  the  Dutch.  Turenne  was  repulsed  from 
Borne  by  Montecuculi,  Cond^  was  driven  back  from  the  frontiers 
of  Holland,  and  England  was  compelled  to  make  peace  at  West- 
minster by  the  energy  of  Ruyter  and  Tromp.  Louis,  supported 
only  by  Sweden  and  Savoy,  was  compelled  to  remain  on  the 
defensive,  notwithstanding  his  conquest  of  Franche  Comtj. 
But  disaster  only  stirred  him  to  greater  efforts.  Collecting  a 
lai^er  army,  he  sent  Turenne  again  across  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Palatinate  was  again  devastated  with  barbaric  cruelties.  But 
the  Great  Elector  was  aroused  to  action  by  these  enormities. 
Joining  the  imperial  army,  he  forced  Turenne  back  across  the 
German  river,  so  that  Louis  was  compelled  to  urge  the  Swedes 
to  advance  from  Fomerania  and  march  into  Brandenburg,  so 
as  to  recall  the  elector  to  the  defence  of  his  own  territories. 
This  led  to  the  world-famous  battle  of  Fcbrbellin, 
ShSLiiiw  fought  on  June  18, 1675,  just  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  which  the 
elector,  with  the  help  of  Derflinger,  completely  defeated  the 
Swedes  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  greatness  of  Prussia. 
Three  weeks  later,  Turenne  was  killed  by  a  chance  shot  at 
Sassbach,  on  July  7,  1675,  and  the  French  were  compelled  to 
recross  the  Rhine,  avenging  themselves  by  cruel  devastations. 
William  of  Orange  held  his  own  with  honour  in  the  Nethw- 
lands,  but  was  worsted  by  Cond£  at  Seneff  in  1674.  Ruyter 
was  killed  at  Agusta  in  1676,  and  the  Spanish-Dutch  fleet  was 
burnt  by  French  firesbips  in  the  hatbour  of  Palermo.  But,  as 
England  was  preparing  to  exchange  its  neutral  attitude  into  on 
u   ensive  attitude,  Louie  thought  it  better  to  make  peace,  and 
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the  treaty  of  Nymwe^en  was  i^igned  in  1678,  by  which  Holland 
maintained  her  former  position,  bnt  Spain  lost  Franche  Comt^ 
and  a  number  of  barrier  fortreeses.  ^e  empire,  ^^ 
which  came  into  the  arrangement  in  February  Hm»«Mi. 
1679,  was  obliged  to  surrender  Freiburg  and 
Euningen,  the  French  retaining  the  right  of  keeping  a  garrison 
in  Pbilippsburg.  Brandenburg  and  Denmark  had  to  continue 
the  war  against  France  and  Sweden  by  themselves,  and  the 
elector  refused  to  give  up  Fomerania,  wliich  he  had  conquered. 
But  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  French  at  Minden,  suffered 
the  invasion  of  his  territories,  and  was  deserted  by  the  emperor, 
he  was  forced  to  conclude  with  Sweden  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain- 
en-Laye  in  1679,  while  Oenmark  made  peace  with  France  at 
Fontainebleau.  The  treaty  of  Nymwegen  was  a  fresh  starting 
place  for  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  He  established  what 
were  called  "  ChamberB  of  reunion  "  in  Metz,  Breisach,  Tonrnai, 
and  Besan^on,  and  claimed  the  possession  of  places  which  had 
been  previously  subject  to  the  territories  ceded  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Weetphalia  ;  ho  the  empire  lost  not  only  the  lands  it 
then  resigned,  but  everything  which  had  before  belonged  to 
them,  and  Louis  not  only  claimed  them,  but  occupied  them 
with  his  troops.  In  this  manner  he  took  possession  not  only 
of  Lorraine,  which  was  already  in  his  power,  but  of  the  duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  the  palatinate  of  Deux  Fonts — called  in  Qerman 
Zweibriicken — as  well  as  Saarbruck,  Veldenz,  Spanheim,  Miim- 
pelgard,  and  ten  other  imperial  towns  in  Alsace,  the  despoiled 
princes  making  vain  protestetiona.  Worst  of  all, 
on  September  30, 1681 ,  he  took  treacherous  posses-  |S|SI^ 
sion  of  Strasburg  in  a  time  of  peace.  He  marched  a 
number  of  French  regiments  up  to  its  walls,  and  Louvois,  at  the 
bead  of  20,000  men,  besides  artillery,  demanded  its  surrender. 
Members  of  the  town  council  had  previously  been  gained  over 
by  bribery,  and  the  city  which  had  been  the  principal  bulwark 
against  French  aggression  on  the  Rhine  frontier  was  compelled 
to  yield  itself  until  it  was  recovered  in  the  war  of  1870. 
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The  emperor  was  prevented  from  resisting  these  violent  pro- 
ceedings by  the  danger  with  which  Vienna  was  threatened  by 
the  Turks.  In  1683  the  capital  of  Austria  was  besieged  by  an 
army  of  280,000  Turks  led  by  Kara  Mustapha,  who  had  marchetl 
through  Hungary  into  Germany.     The  Turkish  empire,  which 
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bad  fixed  its  capital  at  Constantinople  in  1453,  was  raised  to 
great  power  by  Suleimaa  II.,  wbo  reigned  from  1520  to  1566, 
whose  empire  extended  from  tbe  Adnatic  and  Algiers  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Tigris,  from  tbe  Carpathians,  the  Dniester, 
and  the  mouth  of  tbe  Danube  to  southern  Egjpt  and  Arabia, 
and  who  bad  organised  this  motley  mass  of  nationalities  into  a 
well-goveraed  whole.  After  bis  death  the  power  of  tbe  Turks 
declined,  from  tbe  corruption  of  the  seraglio  life  and  the  increasing 
influence  of  the  Janissaries,  a  Christian  bodyguard,  wbo  formed 
an  independent  body  and  dominated  tbe  govemmeut.  Their  sea 
power  bad  been  tlestroyed  by  Don  John  of  Austria  at  the  battle  of 
Lepanto  in  1571,  and  they  bad  lost  many  fortresses  in  Hungary. 
}t  must  be  admitted  with  shame  that  Louis  XIV.  bad  en- 
couraged the  attacks  of  the  Turks  against  the  house  of  Haps- 
Battle  burg,  but  tbe  defeat  of  the  Turks  by  Montecuculi 

of  St.  at  St.  Gotthard  on  the  Raab  in  1664  was  followed 

O*'*''*'*-       by  a    truce    of    twenty   years.      But  when    the 
Emperor  Leopold  I. .under  tbe  influence  of  his  minister  Lobkowitz, 
endeavoured  to  destroy  tbe  ancient  liberties  of  Hungary,  un- 
frocked  250  Protestant  preachers,  and  sent  them 
HniiAtT         *^  slaves  to  the  Neapolitan  galleys,  Count  Tokdly 
raised  the  banner  of  insurrection,  was  supported 
by  tbe  French  king,  and,  to  defend  himself  against  Austria, 
proceeded    to    place    Hungary   under    the    protection  of    the 
sultan,  Mohammed  IV.,  who  marched  upon  Yienna  and  com- 
pelled tbe  emperor  to  take  refuge  in  Linz,  and  to  make  peace 
with  France.     Vienna  appeared  to  be  lost ;  the  inhabitants  de- 
sists and       serted  tbe  houses ;  and  only  7000  citizens,  assisted 
Baliafof         by    6000   mercenaries,   remained   to  defend   the 
menna.  town.     The  garrison  was  commanded  by  Rudolf 

of  Stahremberg,  but  he  was  unable  to  withstand  the  weight  of 
tbe  Moslem  onslaught,  when  unexpectedly  John  Sobieski,  tbe 
heroic  king  of  Poland,  came  to  the  rescue,  and,  with  the  help  of 
Max  Emanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  George  III.  of  Saxony, 
eet  the  bulwark  of  Christianity  free  from  tbe  assault  of  tbe 
unbelievers.  In  the  following  year,  Kara  Mustapha,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  defeat,  was  put  to  death  by  the  sultan. 

The  war  with  the  Turks  continued  for  sixteen  years  longer, 
until  it  was  put  an  end  to  for  a  time  by  the  peace  of  Cai'lowitz 
in    1699.      During   this   war,   Ofen,   now  tailed 
g^^^j^^       Buda,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Danube  to 
Pesth,  which  had  been  for  145  years  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Turks,  was  captured  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria  in 
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1686,  and  the  battle  of  Mohacs,  won  by  Charles  of  LoiTaine  in 

1687,  set  the  greater  part  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  free 
from  the  Turkish  yoke,  although  this  was  not  regu^ed  by  the 
Hungarians  as  an  unmixed  benefit,  because  it  led  to  a  reign  of 
terror  against  the  Protestants,  which  culminated  in  the  blood- 
stained tribunal  of  Eperies.  Mohammed  IV.  was  succeeded  by 
Suleiman  III.,  whose  offers  of  peace  were  rejected.  The  peace 
of  Carlowitz,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 

was  eventually   brought   about    by  the  glorious     cJSowiti. 
victory  oE  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  at  Zenta,  in 
1697,  and  by  it  Transylvauia  and  Slavonia  came  to  Austria, 
and  the  Morea  and  Dalmatia  to  Venice,  while  Poland  recovered 
the  Ukraines  and  Podolia. 


LOUIS  XIV.  (oonttmuNf),  A.D.  leSZ-ie&T- 

Louis  XIV.,   now  at   the  height  of   his  power,  determined 
to  establish  a  unity  of  creed  in  his  dominions,  and  for  this 
purpose    persecuted    not  only    the    Protestants, 
but  all  who  did  not  agree  with  his  religious  views.      UMCh^li 
In  1662,  a  national   council    was  held,  presided 
over  by  the  eloquent  preacher  Bossuet,  in  which  four  articles 
were  passed,  which  established  the  independence  of  the  French 
church,  but  placed  it  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  sovereign. 
Pope  Innocent  XI.  did  his  best  to  oppose  this  step,   but   he 
was  bought  oft   by  the   promise  of    Louis   to   put  down   the 
Jansenists  and  the  Huguenots.     The  Jansenists 
owed  their  name  and  origin  to  Cornelius  Jansen,     j^Bn!«t«. 
who  was  professor  of  theology  at  Louvain.     He 
defended  the   Augustinian  doctrine  of   predestination  against 
the  semi-pelagianism  of   the  French  church.     The  Jansenists 
were  given  up  by  the  pope  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Jesuits, 
although  their  pure  and  saintly  life  and  their  profound  learning 
offered  the  best  hope  for  the  regeneration  of  the  religion  of 
the   country.      Their   most  distinguished   teacher   was   Blaise 
Pascal,whooccupied'aforemostplaceas  theologian,     p^^, 
philosopher,  and  mathematician ;   his  Provincial 
Letters  exhibit  a   model  of    grave   and  temperate  theological 
controversy,   while   his    Perishes  are    justly   regarded    as   one 
of   the  foremost  manuals  of  religious  thought  of  any  age  or 
country.     But  the  Jansenists  wei-e  equally  well  known  by  the 
establishment  of  their  school  at  Port  Royal,  a  monastery  not 
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fat  fi-om  Paris,  which,  although  it  lasted  but  a  few  years  and 
educated  but  a  handful  of  pupils,  remains  as  a  high-water  mark 
Port  Bav^  ''^  intellectual  and  moral  education.  So  long  as 
trvn  jwjrai.  j^^jg  yf^^  disputing  with  the  pope,  he  favoured  the 
Jansenists,  but  from  the  year  1660  he  began  to  oppress  them. 
The  royal  letter  of  1673,  declaring  the  crown  to  be  the  protector 
of  all  French  churches,  was  resisted  by  the  Janseniste,  which 
led  to  their  dissolution  and  the  destruction  of  Port  Royal. 

Louis  was  drireD  to  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  by 
the  influence  of  bis  confessor,  Pfere  la  Chaise,  of  Madame  de 
Ferwcntion    Maintenon,    with    whom    he    had    concluded    a 
of  the  Pro-      morganatic  marriage,  and  of  LouTois,  who  thought 
taituta.         it  both  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  put  down  the 
Huguenots.     His  persecutions  gradually  became  more  severe. 
Beginning  with  the  exile  of  their  clei^y  and  the  closing  of  their 
churches  and  schools,  he  proceeded  to  take  away  their  children 
to  be  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the 
right  of  possessing  property,  and  of  equal  justice  in   the  law 
courts,  and  ended  by  riding  them  down  in  the  Cevennes  by 
military  raids  called  dragonnades,  and  quartering  soldiei-s  upon 
them  to  force  them  to  accept  conversion.     The   Protestants 
sought  safety  in  emigration,  and  Louis,  being  given  to  under- 
stand that  his  measures  had  been  successful,  and  that  only  a 
Ediotof  ^s*'  Protestants  were  left,  in  1685  revoked  the 

Nantes  Edict  of  N^antes,  by  which  Henry  IV.  had  granted 

RtToked.  freedom  of  religious  worship,  and  drove  700,000 
men  out  of  the  country,  among  them  the  most  able  and  indus- 
trious which  the  kingdom  possessed.  What  Was  a  loss  to 
France  was  a  gain  to  other  countries,  but  the  persecution  went 
on,  and  continued  even  to  the  early  years  of  the  next  century, 
when  the  descendants  of  the  Waldenses,  under  the  name  of 
Camisards,  led  by  Cavalier,  withstood  the  French  monarchy, 
until  its  power  to  persecute  waned  with  its  decline. 

The  ambitious  self-assertion  of  Louis  XIV.  led  to  an  alli- 
ance for  its  repression  between  Brandenburg,  Sweden,  and  the 
,  Netherlands,  and   to   the  League  of    Augsburg, 

^irdWar  ^i*™!^  ^°^  *^6  defence  of  the  empire  between 
the  emperor,  Bavaria,  and  Spain,  which  was 
afterwards  joined  by  Saxony  and  Savoy.  This  produced  a  third 
war,  begun  by  Louvois,  in  which,  without  any  formal  declara- 
tion of  war,  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  of  Cologne  and 
Trier  were  forcibly  occupied,  Franconia  and  Swabia  invaded, 
and  the  unhappy  Palatinate  exposed  to  another  devastation. 
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more  severe  than  those  which  had  preceded  it,  which  has 
stamped  those  who  conceived  and  executed  it  with  undying 
infamy.  Melac,  who  carried  mit  this  monstrous  proceeding, 
destroyed  twelve  hundred  towns  anil  villages,  amongst  them 
Heidelbei^,  Mannheim,  Worms,  and  Spires.  Mainz  was  ocni- 
pied  by  a  French  ganison.  The  war  was  marked  by  the 
victories  of  the  Fren^  at  Fleurus  in  1690  and  Steinkerken  in 
1691,  and  by  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  by  England  at  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue.  Louis  had  now  not  only  to  suffer  the 
effects  of  exhaustion  in  his  own  country,  but  to  contend  against 
Spain  in  the  Pyrenees  and  against  Savoy  in  the  Alps,  and 
b^an  to  think  about  reducing  the  number  of  his  enemies 
by  the  concluBion  of  a  separate  peace  with  each.  Luxembourg 
defeated  William  III.,  who  was  accustomed  to  defeat,  at 
Neerwinden  in  1693,  and  Catinat  routed  the  armies  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy  in  1696,  which  led  to  the  eigoitig  of  a  separate  peace 
with  him  at  Turin.  At  length  the  peace  of 
Ryswyk  was  signed  in  1697,  by  which  France  S^k 
retained  Franche  Comt^,  Alsace,  and  Strasbiirg, 
bat  surrendered  its  other  conquests,  giving  Lorraine  back  to 
its  duke,  Deux  Fonts  to  Sweden,  Mitmpelgaid  to  Wiirtemberg, 
Freiburg,  Breisach,  and  Kehl  to  the  empire,  and  which  re- 
cognised William  III.  as  the  lawful  king  of  England,  thus 
deserting  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts.  A  clause  in  the  treaty  of 
Byswyk  gave  great  trouble  afterwards,  which  proviileil  that  the 
Catholic  religion  should  remain  side  by  side  with  the  Protestant 
in  those  places  into  which  it  had  been  fairly  introduced  by  the 
French.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  1492  places,  the 
majority  of  which  were  in  the  Palatinate.  The  height  of  the 
power  of  ^Louis  XIV.  was  marked  by  the  treaty  of  Nymwegen  : 
the  treaty  of  Ryswyk  marks  its  decline.  The  resources  of  France 
could  no  longer  suffice  for  the  strain  placed  upon  it.  Louis  lost 
his  prestige,  and  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  new  society  with 
new  ideas  and  aspirations.  But  he  could  not  bend  his  spirit  to 
meet  the  new  circumstances  which  had  arisen,  and  bis  character 
showed  itself  more  admirable  in  adversity  than  it  had  been  in 
prosperity. 

ENGLAND,  A.D.    1660-t6SS. 
We  must  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  England.     Although 
the  court  of  Charles  II.  was  stained  by  vice  and  dissipation, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  bad  no  serious  ends  in  govern- 
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ment.  He  determined  to  keep  his  throne  at  all  huards,  and 
not  to  suffer  the  fate  of  his  father.  He  also  could  not  help 
being  influenced  by  the  current  of  the  time, 
Cliiiritt  n  ^^ich  set  towards  tbe  establishment  of  a  despotic 
monarchy.  He  desired  to  make  England  a  Catbolic 
country,  and  with  this  object  he  tried  to'  win  over  the  Non- 
oonformists  by  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  but  he  also  tried 
to  make  England  the  greatest  commercial  nation  in  the  world, 
and  therefore  did  his  best  to  destroy  her  most  powerful  rival, 
the  Dutch  republic.  Being,  by  birth  and  education,  half  a 
Frenchman,  he  naturally  adhered  closely  to  the  French  alliance, 
but  in  this  he  was  forced  to  be  subordinato  to  the  powerful 
monarch  who  then  controlled  France,  and  there  ie  litUe  doubt 
that,  but  for  the  Revolution  of  1668,  England  would  have 
become  a  dependency  of  that  country. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.  lasted  for  twenty-five  years  (1660- 
1685),  and  may  be  divided  into  five  sections.  The  first  of  these 
comprises  the  ministry  of  Clarendon  (1660-1667),  the  second 
the  Cabal  ministry  and  the  Catholic  plot  (1667-1673),  the  thud 
the  ministry  of  Danby  (1673-1679) ,  the  fourth  the  Exclusioo 
Bill  struggle  (1679-1681),  and  the  last,  the  Tory  reaction  and 
the  dependence  on  France.  During  Clarendon's  ministry, 
Charles  married  Catherine  of  Portugal,  thus  making  a  close 
alliance  with  a  Catholic  country  and  paving  the  way  for  the 
establishmeiit  of  Catholicism ;  be  also  made  an  alliance  with 
France  against  Spain,  assisting  the  downfall  of  Spain  aod  the 
aggrandisement  of  France.  Anglicanism  was  established  in 
^g  England  by  a  series  of  laws  known  as  the  Claren- 

Clarsndon       don  Code,  comprising  the  Corporation  Act,  compel- 
Code.  ling  all  members  of  corporations  to  receive  Holy 

Communion  at  least  once  a  year,  according  to  the  rite  of  the 
church  of  England  ;  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  made  the  use 
of  the  revised  Prayer  Book  compulsory  upon  all  clergymen,  and 
compelled  all  clergymen,  university  teachers,  schoolmasters, 
and  tutors  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Corporation  Act; 
the  Conventicle  Act,  which  forbade  all  meetings  tor  worship 
excepting  those  of  the  established  church ;  and  the  Five  Mile 
Act,  which  forbade  all  Nonconformist  ministers  to  teach  or  to 
live  within  five  miles  of  a  corporate  town  unless  they  would 
make  certain  declarations. 

In  1665,  Charles  went  to  war  with  the  Dutoh,  ungratefully, 
because  they  hn<l  at  first  supported  him  iu  hie  exile.  The 
principiil  cause  was  rivahy  in  trade,  but  Holland  was,  at  this 
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time,  divided  into  two  parties — the  party  of  Orange,  now 
represented  by  Charles  the  Second's  nephew,  William  III.,  and 
the  party  of  the  rich  merchanta,  headed  by  de  Witt.  It  was  always 
the  policy  of  England  to  support  the  Orange  party  i>„i.i, 

and  of  France  to  oppose  it.  The  war  was  marked  iF*  Dntoh 
by  the  battle  of  Lowestoft  on  June  3,  1665, 
in  which  the  Butch,  nnder  Tromp,  were  defeated,  the  battle 
of  the  Downs,  in  which  Ruyter  and  Tromp  fought  without 
definite  result  against  Monk,  and  a  battle  off  the  coast  of 
Norfolk  on  August  4,  in  which  Buyter  was  defeated  by  Monk. 
In  1666,  Louis  XIV.,  in  accordance  with  hereditary  policy, 
assisted  the  Dutch  and  declared  war  against  England.  In 
these  two  years,  1665  to  1666,  occurred  the  Great  Plague 
and  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  which  will  ever  be  remark- 
able in  English  history.  Charles,  in  deep  distress,  made  a 
secret  treaty  with  Louie,  in  which  Louis  promised  to  desert  his 
allies  in  return  for  the  engagement  that  Charles  would  not 
interfere  with  the  designs  of  Louis  against  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands. England  received  a  final  blow  by  the  Dutch  sailing 
up  the  Medway  and  destroying  the  English  shipping,  mark- 
ing the  lowest  degradation  of  the  reign.  The  war  was  ended 
by  the  peace  of  Breda,  signed  in  July.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  parts.  By  a  treaty  with  Holland,  ^^' 
both  parties  kept  their  conquests,  England  re- 
taining New  York  and  Holland  Surinam :  also  the  Navigation 
Act  was  relaxed,  and  Dutch  vessels  were  allowed  to  carry 
Dutch,  German,  and  Flemish  goods  into  English  ports.  By 
a  separate  treaty  England  and  France  made  a  few  territorial 
adjustments.  The  most  important  result  of  the  peace  was 
that  it  enabled  Louis  to  make  war  upon  Spain,  and  to  do 
what  he  liked  with  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Clarendon  was 
now  driven  from  office,  and  exiled  on  the  charge  of  malversation, 
but  his  real  enemies  were  the  king,  who  disliked  his  strictness 
ID  morals  and  religion,  and  the  Nonconformists,  who  bitterly 
resented  the  Clarendon  Code.  The  nation  was  also  angry  with 
him  because  of  the  loss  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  insult  inflicted  in 
the  Medway.     He  nevei-  returned,  and  died  in  exile  at  Rouen. 

The  government  of  Clarendon  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the 
Cabal,  a   title   taken  from   the  initials  of  the  five   members 
who  composed  it,  Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,      m,  ^  h»l 
Ashley,  and  Lauderdale.      It  left  a  disastrous         *   * 
name  in  English  history.     It  was   not  a  cabinet,  because  it 
did  not  act  together,  and  the  king  was  accustomed  to  consult 
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different  members  of  it  at  different  times.  During  tlie  biz 
years  of  its  pover,  its  most  prominent  actions  were  the  Triple 
Alliance,  the  treaty  of  Dover,  and  the  second  Dutch  war.  The 
Triple  Alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden  was 
the  work  of  Sir  William  Temple  and  de  Witt.  It  was  directed 
against  the  overweening  power  of  France,  and  the  result  was 
the  treat;  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  between  France  and  Spain,  by 
which  Iiouis  gained  a  strong  northern  frontier,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Spanish  Netberlanda.  In  January  1869,  Charles  declared 
to  Clifford  and  other  leading  Catholics  that  be  was  himself  a 
Catholic,  and  discussed  with  tbem  the  best  means  of  restoring 
—^^^  ,  England  to  that  religion.  A  second  teeaty  be- 
^^~  tween  Louis  and    Clurles  was  signed  at    Dover 

on  June  1, 1670,  with  the  assistance  of  Henrietta, 
duchess  of  Orleans,  the  daughter  of  Charles  I.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  Charles  was  to  desert  the  Triple  Alliance  and 
to  assist  Louis  against  the  Dutch,  receiving  ^160,000  at  once 
and  £225,000  a  year  so  long  as  the  war  continued,  and  at  < 
the  close  of  the  war  England  was  to  acquire  Walcheren,  Sluys, 
and  Cadsand.  It  was  also  promised  that  Charles  should  de- 
clare himself  a  Catholic  ae  soon  as  circumstances  should  admit 
of  it.  War,  however,  was  not  declared  against  Holland  till 
1672,  nnd  then  on  a  frivolous  pretence.  But,  before  the  war 
began,  a  second  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  issued  by  the 
king,  which  reversed  the  policy  of  Clarendon  and  suspended! 
laws  against  Roman  Catholics  and  Nonconformists.  Charlei^ 
cared  nothing  about  the  Nonconformists,  but  he  could  not 
assist   the   Roman   Catholics  without   helping  them.      In  the 

second     Dutch     war,   the    Dutch    defeated    the 
Dfl^War.    French   and    English  fleets   in   Southwold    Bay, 

but  they  were  hampered  by  the  French  invasion 
of  their  country,  which  we  have  already  narrated,  and  tbey 
cut  their  dykes  to  defend  themselves.  De  Witt  was  murdered 
as  being  favourable  to  the  French,  and  William  of  Orange 
was  formally  recognised  as  statholder.  Parliament  was  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  new  policy  of  tbe  king.     It  forced  him 

to  recall  the    Declaration  of  Indulgence  and  to 
^?  pass  a  Test  Act,  which  compelled  all  who  held 

office  under  the  crown  to  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion according  to  the  Anglican  rite,  and  to  make  a  de- 
claration against  transubatantiation.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  James,  duke  of  York,  the  king's  brother,  had  to  resign 
his  post  of  admiral  and  Clifford  bis  post  of  ti«asurer. 
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Id  1673  the  earl  ot  Danbj  was  made  treasurer  in  place 
o£  ClifEord,  and  Prince  Rupert  of  the  Folatioate,  who  was  known 
to  be  a  staunch  Frotestaut,  succeeded  the  duke  of  -^  .  , 
York  as  high  admiral.  Charles  succeeded  in  dis-  ^^5^ 
missing  Slmftesbury,  who  had  supported  the  Test 
Act,  and  became  henceforward  a  determined  enemy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  policy  of  the  king.  Another  battle  with  the  Dutch  off 
the  Texel  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  English,  and  in 
1674  Parliament  made  an  attack  upon  the  remaining  members 
of  the  Cabal,  Lauderdale,  Buckingham,  and  Arlington.  The 
Ihitch  war  now  came  to  an  end  by  the  treaty  of  _^. 
London,  by  which  Holland  agreed  to  recognise  j^j^" 
the  supremacy  of  England  upon  the  seas  north  of 
Cape  Finisterre,  paid  800,000  crowns,  and  gave  to  England  her 
conquests  outside  Europe,  while  Charles  promised  not  to  assist 
the  enemies  of  the  Ihitch.  In  the  following  year,  1675,  Danby 
introduced  into  the  upper  house  what  is  known  as  the  Non- 
Resistance  Test  Bill,  by  which  all  members  of  either  bouse  of 
Parliament  ware  to  be  obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  attempt  no 
alteration  either  in  church  or  state.  The  bill  was  meant  to 
exclude  Roman  Catholics  from  the  House  of  Lords  and  Presby- 
terians from  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  created  a  great  out- 
burst of  public  feeling,  and  never  reached  the  lower  house.  In 
this  and  in  the  four  following  years  secret  treaties  were  made 
between  Charles  and  Louis  XIV.,  which  practically  gave  Louis 
control  of  the  foreign  policy  of  England  in  return  for  subsidies 
of  which  the  king  stood  in  need ;  but  in  1 677  William  of  Orange 
mairied  Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York,  which  was  popular 
in  England,  and  put  an  end  to  any  feeling  of  hostility  between 
England  and  Holland.  In  1 678  the  peace  of  Kymwegen  was 
signed,  which  forms  the  high-water  mai'k  of  the  power  of  the 
French  king,  but  Louis,  enraged  with  the  marriage  between 
William  <^  Orange  and  Mary,  revealed  to  the  Commons  the  secret 
treaty  countersigned  by  Danby,  who  was  thereupon  impeached. 

The  third  Parliament  of  Charles  II.  met  in  1679.     The  im- 
peachment of  Danby  was  continued,  which  fixed  the  doctiine  of 
ministerial  responsibility,  and  an  Exclusion  Bill  was  brought 
forward  by  the  earl  of  Shafteebuiy  to  prevent  the      Th, 
succession  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  a  Roman      Exoliuloii 
Catholic,  to  the   throne.      Parliament  was  pro-      2U1. 
rogued,  and  then  dissolved  to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  Es- 
ctasioQ  Bill,  and  a  fourth    Parliament  was  elected,  but  pro- 
i-ogueil  before  it  met.     The  year  1679  is,  however,  remarkable 
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for  the  passing  of  the  Habeas  Oorpua  Act,  considered  as  the 
palladium  of  the  constitution,  by  which  arrested  persons  must 
be  brought  to  speedy  trial  and  not  kept  in  prison  by  the  crown 
in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  in  1680  the  namea  of  Whig  and 
Tory  came  into  existence  for  the  first  time.  When  the  king 
would  Dot  allow  bis  fourth  Parliament  to  meet,  Shaftesbury 
arranged  for  petitions  to  the  king  calling  for  its  meeting,  while 
hia  opponents  addressed  the  sovereign,  expressing  their  abhor- 
rence that  the  king  should  be  forced  to  summon  Parliament 
against  his  will.  The  two  parties  were  called  Petitioners  and 
Abhorrers,  but,  these  names  being  inconvenient, 
2'~2J  """^  the  Abhorrers  were  called  Tories,  a  condensation 
of  the  word  Abhorrers,  taken  from  the  appellation 
of  the  wild  Irish,  and  the  Petitioners  were  called  Whigs,  a 
corruption  of  Whigamore,  a  name  given  to  the  Scotch  Cove- 
nanters. Parliament  met,  and  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  passed 
in  the  Commons,  but  rejected  in  the  upper  house  by  the 
influence  of  Halifax.  In  168}  the  fifth  Parliament  met  at 
Oxford.  The  Whigs  were  so  alarmed  at  the  violence  of  their 
opponents  that  they  went  to  the  house  armed,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  danger  of  civil  war.  The  Exclusion  Bill  was 
again  intiwluce*!,  but,  before  it  could  be  passeil,  Parliament  was 
dissolved. 

The  last  four  years  of  Charles's  reign  formed  a  period  of 
reaction.  Shaftesbury,  impeached  for  high  treason,  was 
Last  Y«an  acquitted,  but  had  to  retire  to  Holland,  dying 
otCbarlM  there  in  1683.  The  country  was,  however,  by  no 
n.  means  at  rest.     In  1683,  the  Rye  House  Plot  was 

formed  for  the  murder  of  Charles  II.  and  the  duke  of  York  on 
their  i-eturn  from  Newmarket.  The  leaders  of  the  Whigs  were 
tried  for  their  supposed  share  in  this  conspiracy,  and  Lord 
William  Russell  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  on 
July  21,  while  Algernon  Sidney  suffered  the  same  fate  on 
December  6.  But  Parliament  was  never  summoned.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1685,  Charies  II.  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  sur- 
rounded by  all  his  children  except  his  favourite  son,  the  duke  of 
Monmouth.  With  characteristic  geniality  and  indifference,  he 
apologised  for  being  so  long  in  dying,  and  when  the  queen,  who 
was  too  ill  to  attend,  asked  for  his  forgiveness,  he  replied, 
"  Poor  woman,  she  asks  for  my  forgiveness;  I  ask  for  hers  with 
all  my  heart."  He  was  not  a  great  king  or  a  good  sovereign,  but 
his  picturesque  and  original  chaiucter  has  secured  him  a  soft 
place  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen. 
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The  reign  of  Jame«  II.  lasted  for  only  three  years,   from 
1685  to  1688.     He  began  by  levying  t&xee  without  the  authority 
of  Parliament.     When  Farliament  met,  it  granted 
the  king  a  revenue  of  £1,900,000,   but  refused     '""•"• 
to  repea.1  the  Test  Aot.      Hie  accession  waa  marked  by  the 
insurrectiona   of  Argyle   in    Scotland   and  Monmouth   in   the 
west  of  England.     Both  were  crushed  and  punished  by  death. 
Monmouth  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  and  James 
sternly  refused  to  pardon  his  nephew,  who  crawled 
before  him  for  pardon.     The  west  was  pacified  by     ^J^J^'' 
the  efforts  of  sanguinary  soldiers,  called  "  Kirke's 
Lambs,"  and  by  the  "Bloody  Assize,"   held  thei-e   by  Judge 
Jeffries.     The  power  of  James  was  rather  strengthened  than 
weakened  by  these  futile  efforts  to  overthrow   it.     But   any 
advantage  accruing  to  his  religion  was   destroyed   by  Louis 
XIV.'s  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  drove  the  Protes- 
tants out  of  France,  and  caused  alarm  throughout  Fix>testant 
Europe.     Jamea,  however,  persisted  in  violating  the  Test  Act 
by  the  appointment  of  Boman  Catholics,  and,  when   Halifax 
And  Farliament  protested,  the  one  was  dismissed  fi-om  office 
and  the  other  was  prorogued.     The  judges  now  decided  that 
the  king  had  the   power  of   dispensing   with   the   laws,   and, 
acting  on  this  decision,  James  appointed  an  ecclesiastical  com- 
miaaion   with  the  object  of   Romanising  the  church   and   the 
universities.     A  camp  was  established  at  liounslow  to   over- 
awe the  city  of  London,  and  Massey,  a  Roman  Catholic,  was 
made  dean  of   Christchurch,  Oxford.     In   1687,  the  king  pro- 
mulgated a  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  suspending     -^^^^  q,. 
all    laws    against    both    Boman    Catholics    and     aUratlui  of 
Dissenters.     He  took  the  illegal  step  of  nominat-     IndolgenM. 
ing  a  Roman  Catholic  as  president  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxfoi-d, 
and  expelled  the  fellows  for  refusing  to  elect  bis  second  nominee. 
Parliament  was  now  dissolved.     In  1688,  a  new  edition  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  especially  favourable  to  Dissenters, 
was  ordered  to  be  read  in  churches,  but  seven  bishops  petitioned 
against  it,  whose  names  should  be  held  in  honour. 
They  were  Bancroft  of  Canterbury,  Ken  of  Bath     St?*™^ 
and  Wells,  White  of  Peterborough,  Lloyd  of  St.     "^''P*- 
Asaph,  Trelawney  of  Bristol,  Lake  of  Chichester,  and  Turner 
of  Ely,     The  bishops  were  tried  and  acquitted  amidst  national 
rejoicings.     It  became  evident  that  fmther  toleration  of  his 
rule  was  impossible,  and  an  invitation  was  sent  to  the  prince 
of  Orange  to   assume  the  government,  and  was  signed   by   a 
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number  of  leading  noblemen,  including  Devoiishire,  Slirewsburj, 
and  Dauby.     William  accepted  it  with  little  hesitation.     On 
November  5,  he  lauded  at  Torbay,  and  on  December  23  James 
Tlie  lied   from   Whitehall,   and   after  3orae  difficultv 

Bvrolntloii      reached  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.     It  was  hard 
of  leaa.  to  Ic^liae  what  had  been  done.     A  Conventioi 

Parliament  waa  summoned,  which  declared  that  the  throne 
was  vacant  for  two  reasons, — one  that  James  had  violated  the 
original  contract  between  king  and  people  and  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom, — the  other,  l^t,  by  hi8  flight  from  the 
kingdom,  he  had  abdicated  the  crown.  The  ci^own  was  offered 
to  William  and  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Jameti,  aa  joint  sovereigns, 
with  the  condition  tliat  they  accepted  a  document  called  the 
Declaration  of  Rights.  Tlua  declaration  of  the  "  true,  ancient, 
and  indubitable  rights  of  the  people  of  this  realm  "  was  after* 
wards  passed  as  a  Bill  of  Rights  in  William's  first  Parliament. 
Thus  fell  James  II.,  and  with  him  the  bouse  of  Stuart. 
He  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  courage  and  ability  in  his 
office  as  high  admiral,  but  he  was  stem,  unbend* 
JJ'^J^n  ing,  ami  cruel.  He  came  to  the  throne  at  the 
time  of  a  Royalist  reaction,  and  he  could  have 
kept  it  if  he  could  liave  been  wise.  But  he  oveiTated,  like 
Charles  X.  of  Fi-ance,  the  strength  of  this  sentiment,  and 
he  unden-ated  the  devotion  of  English  people  to  Protestantism 
and  the  law.  Nor  did  he  care  to  seek  for  popular  support; 
he  was  a  thorough  Stuart  in  his  conception  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  He  had  done  much  for  the  army,  aa  he  had  for 
the  fleet,  but  be  had  offended  it  by  the  appointment  of  Roman 
Catholic  officers  and  by  bringing  over  Irish  soldiers.  So,  when 
the  church  led  the  revolt  against  him,  he  could  not  depend  on 
the  army,  and  had  to  submit  to  the  invader.  Charles  I.  was 
the  best  of  the  Stuart  kings,  but,  wliatever  may  have  been  hia 
personal  merits,  it  is  certain  that  the  ideas  of  govemment 
which  were  ingrained  in  the  minds  of  his  race  would  have 
been  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  liberties  of  England,  and 
the  cbat-acter  and  lives  of  the  later  Stuai-ts  give  us  great  cause 
to  be  thankful  that  they  did  not  remain  longei'  on  the  throne. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THB  WAR   OF  THB  SPANISH   SUCCESSION,   A.D.   1688-1714— 
ENQLAND,   A.D.   1689-1714. 

AfIEB  the  peace  of  Ryswyk,  Louia  XIV.  was  involved  in  new 
complications  by  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.     Spain, 
with  all  her  enormous  possessions  in  the  old  and  the  new  world, 
was  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  new  dynasty  by 
the  extinction  of  the  Hapsburg  line  in  the  person     ZfOn^L  ' 
of  Charles  II.     He  was  weak  in  mind  and  body,  v"^ 

and  had  no  children,  and  the  break  up  of  the  mighty  monarchy, 
which    could    not    long  be    delayed,   caused    great   excitement 
throughout  the  world.     Should  it  be  partitioned — and,  if  so, 
in  what  manner? — should  it  remain  in  its  entirety,  and,  if  so,  to 
whose  lot  should  it  fall?     The  question  of  legal  succession  was 
vei'y  complicated.     The  persons  mainly  to  be  considered  were 
three    in    number  — Louis    XIV.,    who   had    married    Maria 
Theresa,  the  elder  sister  of  Charles  II.,  but  at  his  marriage 
had  renounced  all  claim  to  the  Spanish  inheritance ;  the  Emperor 
Leopold  1.,  who  had  married  Margaret  Theresa,  the  younger 
sister  of  Charles  II.,  but  had  made  no  such  renunciation,  and 
was,  moreover,  the  son  of  another  Spanish  princess ;  and  Joseph 
Ferdinand,  the  son  of  Max  Emanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
grandson  of  Margaret  Theresa  and  Leopold.  Attempts  were  made 
to  anticipate  the  danger,  and  a  treaty  of  partition 
was  made  which  selected  Joseph,  who  did  not  be-     ^pJ^iM 
long  to  one  of  the  great  houses  of  Europe.     How- 
ever, in  1699,  the  poor  child  died  of  smallpox  at  Brussels,  probably 
the  victim  of  injudicious  medical  treatment,  and  the  confusion 
was  worse  confounded.      William  III.  and  Louis  XIV.  made  a 
second  partition  treaty,  by  which  the  crown  of  Spain  was  to  go  to 
Leopold's  son,  the  Archduke  Charles,  but  France 
was  to  receive   important   Spanish    poaeessiona     S^m  n 
Leopold,  however,  never  rec(^nised  the  treaty. 
The  Spaniards,  too,  were  natmully  strongly  opposed  to  partition, 
and  Charles  II.  shared  their  views.     He  thei'efoi'e  made  a  wilt, 
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leaving  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  Philip  of  Anjon, 

grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  thinking  that  the  French  king  would 

be  more  able  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  all  the  Spaina  than  the 

emperor.     Charles  died  on  November  9,  1700,  and  Louis,  well 

knowing  that  he  would  have  to  encounter  a  serious  war,  chose 

the  post  of  honour,  and  determined  to  accept  the  inheritADce. 

He  sent  the  young  man  of  eighteen  across  the 

^21^**    Pyrenees,  under  the  title  of  Philip  V.,  with  a 

French  army  to  help  him,  and  he  was  permitted 

by  Max   Emanuel,   who  was   viceroy  of  the   Netherlands,   to 

occupy  some  barrier  fortresses  on  the  French  frontier. 

It  seemed  at  first  as  if  this  event  would  pass  without  notice, 
.  but  William  III.  and  Heinsius,  grand  pensionary  of  Holland, 

kv"^  ^^  set  themselves  to  stir  up  war  against  the  sovereign 

rl  5'oW*'^  S^^^*^      whom  they  both  detested,  and  succeeded  in  doing 
I  so,  forming,  with  the  assistance  of  Prussia  and 

Hanover,  the  so-called  Grand  Alliance,  which  was  afterwards 
joined  by  the  empire,  and  by  Portugal  and  Spain,  which  had 
in  the  beginning  supported  France.  The  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  whidt  lasted  from  1701  to  1714,  never  need  have 
taken  place.  It  ended  in  the  recognition  of  Philip  Y.,  after  a 
large  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  the  only  results  of 
it  were  the  victories  of  Marlborough,  and  the  addition  of  a 
name  to  the  iyiII  of  distinguished  Englishmen  whose  greatness 
was  the  cause  of  misery  during  his  life,  and  has  been  disputed 
since  his  death.  England  would  probably  not  have  joined  in 
the  war  bad  not  Louis  committed  the  chivalrous  but  unwise 
action  of  recognising  the  son  of  James  II.  as  James  III.,  king 
of  England.  War  is  almost  universally  in  history  the  product 
of  passion  rather  than  of  reason,  and  there  are  few  wars  which 
could  not  have  been  prevented,  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
being  certainly  not  amongst  them. 

The  war  began  by  Leopold's  sending  troops  into  Italy,  and,  the 

French  having  occupied  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  Prince  Eugene 

pifiuM  oi  Savoy,  one  of  the  purest  and  most  faultless 

Eogine  heroes  who  appear  in  history,  was  sent  to  turn 

in  Italj.  them  out.     Ci-ossiug  the  mountains  which  lie  to 

the  east  of  the  lake  of  Qarda,  making  new  roads  across  the  Alps 

with  incredible  difficulty,  he  descended  upon  Verona,  defeated 

Catinat  at  the  battle  of  Carpi,  and  then  beat  Villeroi  at  Chiari, 

and  took  him  prisoner  at  Cremona.     But  he  was  recalled  to 

Vienna  to  make  aiiangemente  for  prosecuting  the  war  nilh 

vigour,  and  hit^  conquests  were  recovered   by  Vend6me.     A 
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French  army  mftrched  into  Belgium,  and,  William  III.  dying 
suddenly  in  1702,  Louis  hoped  that  the  war  might  come  to  an  end ; 
but  it  was  continued  by  hia  successor,  Anne,  who 
was  assisted  by  the  mighty  duke  of  Marlborough,    ^^L^'m 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  the  moat  successful  of  diplomatists,  and  the  moat  magnani- 
mous of  men.  In  this  miserable  struggle,  which  never  should  have 
taken  place,  three  characters  shine  with  commanding  lustre, 
Marlborough,  Louis  XIV,,  and  Eugene  of  Savoy,     Villars  now 
crossed  the  Bhine,  and  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  who  now  declared  himself  in  favour  of  France.     To 
check  this  combination,  Marlborough  marched  from  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Engine  from  Italy,  to  meet  at  Ueilbronn  on  the   ■ 
Neckar.     Their  object  was  to  detach  the  elector  from  the  French 
alliance,  but  this  was  prevented  by  his  receiving  reinforcements 
from  France,  which  crossed  the  Rhine  under  Tallard.    On  August 
13,  1704,  was  fought  the  battie  of  Blenheim, 
called  in  Germany  Hochstadt,  in  which  the  French     ^l^eto. 
were  entirely  defeated.     Marlborough  displayed 
in   this  batUe   the  special   quality  which    distinguished    him 
amongst  all  great  generals,  that  of  seeing  with  an  eagle  eye  the 
crisis  of  the  battle  while  it  is  still  proceeding,  and  changing  hia 
plans  to  meet  it.     Observing  that  a  gap  whs  opening  between 
the  two  bodies  of  the  French,  he  gave  up  hia  plan  of  storming 
Blenheim,  and  drove  a  wedge  between  them,  causing  absolute 
destruction  and  taking  Tallard  prisoner,  with  the  help  of  Eugene, 
who  had  been   sent  round   to   attack   the    French   left  flkuk. 
Numbers  of  French  horsemen  were  drowned  in  the  Danube, 
and  Marlborough  wrote  to  Queen  Anne,  "  Mr.  Tallard  is  in  my 
coach."     In  the  beginning  of  1705,  Joseph  I.  succeeded  Leopold 
I.  as  emperor,  and  the  Austrians  occupied  Bavaria.    They  were, 
however,  bated  by  the  inhabitants,  and  were  attacked  in  the 
rear  by  the  Hungarians  under  Rakocszy. 

^he  Archduke  Charles,  the  other  claimant  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  now  landed  in  Portugal,  supported  by  the  English,  and 
advanced  into  Spain.     Gibraltar  and  Barcelona     Frenoli 
were   taken,   the  one   by    Rooke,   the  other   by     Bevenea 
Peterborough.      Catalonia,  Navarre,  Aragon,  and      la  Spain. 
Valencia  declared  for  "Charles  III.,"  so  that  Philip  was  forced 
to  leave  Madrid.     Louis  now  made  proposals  for  peace,  which 
were  refused,   although   Vend5me  had   conquered   nearly   the 
whole  of  Savoy.     Villeroi  was  theiefoje  sent  to  the  Netherlands, 
with  ordei'S  to  win  a  great  battle,  but  to  wait  until  he  bud 
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received  Feinforcemente  from  the  Rhine.     Too  impatient   to 
delay,  be  suffered  a  severe  defeat  in  170fi  in  the  battle   of 

Ramillies,  where  Marlborough  exhibited  a  similar 
it.»ii?iu.      genius  to   that  which   bad  won   him    the  gi'oat 

victory  of  Blenheim.  Seeing  the  weak  point  of 
the  enemy's  defence,  he  attacked  it  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
mainly  of  Dutch  cavalry,  scattered  the  French  in  all  directions, 
and  broke  them  in  their  retreat  by  an  onslaught  from  the  high 
ground  in  the  north,  where  he  bad  skilfully  placed  a  large  body 
of  his  me&.  The  result  surpassed  even  Marlborough's  expectx^ 
tions.  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  a  portion  of  Hainault  decl&red 
for  Charles  III.     In  the  same  year  Eugene,  supported  by  the 

Pi-ussiaQg  under  Leopold  of  Dessau,  won  the  great 
•f^^"  victory  of  Turin,  and  drove  the  French  out  of 

Lombardy.  This  led  to  an  armistice,  but  in  the 
following  year  Naples  was  occupied  by  the  Austrian  Field- 
marshal  Iteun. 

Events  now  became  a  little  more  favourable  to  the  French. 
Philip   received   rainforcements   from   his  grandfather,    which 

enabled  him  to  win  the  battle  of  Alman^a  and 
AlTiBiiiB         ***  wrest  Ai-agon   and  Valencia  from  his  i-ivol. 

Villai'H  also  invaded  Swabia  and  Franconia,  and 
was  repult^l  with  difficulty ;  while  in  Flauders  an  army  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  recovered  Ghent  and  Bruges. 
But   the  face  of  things  was  changed  when  Marlborough  and 

Eugfene    defeated    Burgundy    and    Yeuddme    at 
o!ul«nard«      Oudeuarde,  the  result  rf  which  was  not  only  the 

recapture  of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  but  the  conquest 
of  Lille,  the  fortifications  of  which  were  a  masteniiece  of 
Vauban's  art  and  hod  been  declfired  impregnable.     The  fall 

of  Lille  seemed  to  open  the  door  to  a  march  on 
Tenni"  *"    P*''''-     Louis  made  serious  efforts  for  peace,  but 

the  English  government  was  so  detei-mined  upon 
hie  abasement  that  they  insisted  upon  the  condition  that  he 
should  turn  his  arms  against  his  own  grandson,  which,  with 
proper  dignity  and  self'reepect,  he  magnanimously  refusei,! 
to  do.     The  war  went  on,  and  its  continuance  is  laid  without 

the  slightest  foundation  to  the  ambition  of  Marl- 
MtJpfaAnat     '^™"g^-    His  noble  nature  would  have  made  any 
'    sacrifices  for  peace,  if  the  politicians  had  allowed 
it.    Villai-s  fought  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  the  bloodiest  ol 
the  war,  in  which  Mm-lboiough  and  Eugene,  with  gi-eat  diffi- 
culty, reniaiuvd  the  conquerors.    Louis  was  so  humiliated  that  he 
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offered  to  restore  Strasburg  to  Germany  and  to  pay  as  aobeidy 
a  million  trance  a  month  towards  the  war  against  bis  grandson. 
This,  however,  the  allies  refused  to  accept.  Even  worse  disasters 
happened.  Philip  was  beaten  in  Spain  in  the  battle  of  Saragossa, 
Charles  entered  Madrid  in  triumph  on  September  23,  1710,  and 
Louis  began  to  fear  the  dismemberment  of  France. 

Louis  was  sared  from  destruction  by  the  fall  of  Marlborough, 
caused  by  the  unwise  conduct  of  his  wife,  who  was  devoted 
to  bim  and  to  her  sovereign  Anne,  but  could  fdi  of 
not  control  her  violent  temper,  and  by  the  Harl- 
intrignes  of  Harley  and  8t.  John,  the  worst  bowngli. 
ministers  who  ever  managed  the  affairs  of  England.  They 
detested  Marlborough,  from  whom  they  had  received  great 
benefits.  St.  John  did  not  shrink  from  falsehood  when  it 
served  hia  purpose :  Harley  actually  preferred  falsehood  to 
truth.  Marlborough  was  deprived  of  bis  command,  and,  as 
Joseph  I.  had  died  of  measles  in  April  1711,  and  his  brother 
Charles  (who  had  been  driven  from  Madrid,  defeated  by 
Yenddme  in  the  battle  of  Villavicioaa  in  December  1710,  and 
possessed  little  in  Spain  beyond  the  city  of  Barcelona  and 
the  fcrtreas  of  Montjuich)  was  elected  emperor  charle*  VI, 
in  December  1711,  England  and  Holland  deter-  Elactwl 
mined  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  which  now  Emperor, 
had  no  object.  It  was  worse  to  place  the  emperor  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  and  revive  the  empire  of  Charles  V.,  than 
to  leave  it,  despoiled  (rf  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  to  a  scion 
of  France.  80  peace  was  signed  at  TJtrecht  on  April  11,  1711. 
Philip  V.  was  recognised  as  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
on  the  condition  that  the  two  crowns  were  never  united.  But 
the  close  connection  between  France  and  Spain  continued,  with 
few  interruptions,  to  be  an  important  factor  in  Eimjpean  diplo- 
macy, and  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  towards  Spain,  which  has 
been  so  much  abused,  was  only  a  continuation  of  this  policy : 
Napoleon  had  been  siunmoned  by  the  will  of  the  French  people 
to  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  it  was  only  natural  that 
a  scion  of  his  family  should  replace  upon  the  tbrone  of  Spain 
a  member  of  a  hostile  family  which  popular  indignation  had 
driven  from  France. 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  has  been  abused  by  English  historians 
on  the  ground  that  its  terms  were  humiliating  to      ,^  qv™* 
England.    This  charge  cannot  be  substantiated,     ^ptreobt' 
but  nothing  could   be  more  di^raceful  to  this 
country  than  the  manner  of  its  conclusion.     It  was  negotiated 
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secretly,  chiefly  with  the  assistance  of  Matthew  Prior,  by 
Harley  and  St.  John,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Dutch, 
to  whom  they  declared  falsely  that  no  negotiations  were  in 
piogreRS.  These  two  ministers  knew  that  they  had  been  guilty 
of  treason,  and  their  position  depended  entirely  upon  the  fneod- 
ship  of  Anne  and  the  weakness  of  her  character.  If  she  died 
before  peace  was  concluded,  their  fall  was  inevitable,  and 
therefore  Louis  had  them  in  his  power.  Louie  was  a  consum- 
mate diplomatist,  and  as  he  knew  th&t  Anne  was  io  miserable 
health,  and  that  the  English  ministers  were  obliged  to  make 
peace  to  save  their  heads,  he  exacted  terms  which  no  honest 
or  patriotic  ministry  would  have  accepted.  Yet  England 
obtained  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  Newfoundland  (without,  bow- 
ever,  settling  the  question  of  the  fisheries,  which  remained 
an  open  sore  till  our  own  day),  Noy&  Scotia,  also  called 
Acadia,  Hudson  Bay,  and  the  Assiento — i.e.  the  monopoly  for 
thirty  years,  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  of  the  African  slave-trade, 
which  was  not  yet  condemned  by  the  conscience  of  Europe. 
Holland  was  allowed  to  garrison  eight  barrier  fortresses,  a  great 
humiliation  for  France.  The  duke  of  Savoy  received  Sicily  with 
the  title  of  king,  and  seven  years  afterwards  exchanged  it  for 
Sardinia;  he  was  also  made  heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
if  the  Bourbon  dynasty  came  to  an  end,  and  bis  house  has 
since,  with  its  usual  good  fortune,  acquired  the  more  valuable 
crown  of  Italy.  Prussia,  surrendering  the  possession  of  Oran^ 
acquired,  besides  some  places  in  Ouelders,  the  sovereignty  of 
Neufchatel  and  Valengin,  and  the  recognition  of  the  royal 
title.  The  Protestant  succession  was  secured  to  England,  and, 
in  consequence  of  this,  after  the  death  of  Anne,  whidi  followed 
in  the  next  year,  the  elector  of  Hanover,  the  great-grandson 
of  James  I.,  became  king  of  England  under  the  title  of  Geat^ 
I.,  and  all  attempts  of  the  Stuarts  to  regain  their  rightful  throne 
were  successfully  resisted. 

The   new   emperor,    Charles  VI.,  continued   the  war   with 
France,  but  after  being  defeated  at  Denain,  and  having  lost 
,^^  Landau  and  Freiburg,  made,  in  1714,  the  peace 

BiidaUdt  °^  Radstadt,  by  which  he  received  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  with  the  addition  of  Toumay,  as 
well  as  Naples,  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Sardinia,  the  last  to  be 
exchanged  a  few  yeai-s  later  for  Sicily.  The  electors  of  Bavaria 
and  Cologne  were  restored  to  their  rank  and  their  possessions. 
The  peace  was  also  extended  to  the  empire,  which  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  Landau,  but  received  Friburg,  Old  Breisach, 
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and  Kehl.     Louis  XIV.  died  in  I71S,  a  year  after  the  con- 
duBton   of  this  peace,  having  reigned  for  seventy-two  years. 
He  had  borne  his  adyersities  with  singular  dignity 
and  sweetness,  hardly  tried  as   he  was  by  the    lJ^Ttttt 
numerous  deaths  in  his  family,  including  that  of 
bis  son  the  dauphin,  and  his  grandson  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  so 
that  his  crown  came  to  his  great-grandson,  a  child  of  five  years 
old,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Louis  XV.,  and  whose  weak 
health  made  the  prospect  of  a  war  of  the  French  succession  for 
many  years  a  dominating  factor  in  European  politics.     Louis' 
death  was  received  with  joy  by  an  ungrateful  country,  and  his 
coi-pse  had  to  be  carried  to  St.  Denis  by  cross  roads,  and  did 
not  even  then  escape  the  jeers  and  insulte  of  the  crowd. 
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In  these  pages  we  have  already  narrated  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne,  but  some  gaps 
remain  to  be  filled  up.  William  was  a  Calvinistic  ~jjjj^  jj, 
Protestant,  and  his  wife  Mary  was  an  Anglican, 
so  that  neither  was  a  Roman  Catholic  or  inclined  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion.  William's  characteristic  virtues  were 
patience,  courage,  and  magnanimity,  but  he  was  cold,  reserved, 
and  a  Dutchman,  and  he  never  became  popular  in  England, 
nor  did  he  understand  or  love  the  English  character.  His  reign 
of  thirteen  years  was  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  of 
which,  lasting  eight  years,  was  occupied  by  the  war  of  the  Qrand 
Alliance  against  Louis  XIY.,  closed  by  the  peace  of  Ryswyk, 
and  the  next  five  years  by  the  preparation  for  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.  His  &-st  ministers  were  Danby,  afterwards 
marquis  of  Carmarthen,  who  was  president  of  the  council ; 
Halifax,  a  "  Trimmer,"  who  sat  on  the  fence  in  politics,  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal ;  Nottingham,  a  Tory,  who  was  secretary  of 
state ;  Shrewsbury,  who  was  a  Whig.  Besides  these  must  be 
reckoned  Godolphin,  who  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury.  William 
was  his  own  foreign  minister,  and  was  in  intimate  communica- 
tion with  Heinsius,  grand  pensionary  of  Holland. 

The  first  act  of  William's  reign  was  to  settle  the  position 
of  the  crown  on  a  new  basis,  so  as  to  avoid  the  dispute  which 
bad  occasioned  troubles  during  the  rule  of  the     Conatltn. 
Stuarts.     The  revenue  was  fixed  at  jC1,200,000     tional 
a  year,  to  be  increased  in  time  of  war ;  a  part  of     Chaagei. 
this,  called  the  Ciyil  List,  was  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the 
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royal  household  and  the  paymeDt  of  civil  officers  and  pensioDS. 
An  Appropriation  Act,  passed  every  session,  prevented  pablic 
money  from  being  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  For 
which  it  was  granted.  All  holders  of  offices  in  church  and 
state  were  ordei-ed  to  take  an  oath  of  aile^;iance  to  William 
and  Mary ;  those  who  refused,  called  Non-JiuDrs,  were  chiefly 
clergymen,  headed  by  Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
By  the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  a  standing 
army  was  declared  illegal ;  but  a  Mutiny  Act  passed  every  year, 
legalising  courts  martial,  recognised  and  provided  for  the 
discipline  of  such  a  force.  A  Toleration  Act  relieved  pereons 
who  had  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  from 
being  fined  for  non-attendance  at  church,  thus  giving  relief 
to  Protestant  Nonconformists  but  not  to  Roman  Catholics. 
Besides  this  an  act  of  Parliament  was  parsed  which  turned 
into  a  statute  the '  Declaration  of  Rights,  accepted  by  William 
before  he  was  allowed  to  receive  the  Grown,  which  is  known  as 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  is  a  comer-stone  of  the 
Sgbu"  "'  '>l>ertieB  of  England.  This  important  statute  firat 
^^      '  recounted  the  illegal  acts  of  James  II.  and  asserted 

the  vacancy  of  the  throne  owing  to  his  abdication.  It  then 
declared  the  "true,  ancient,  and  indubitable  rights  of  the 
people  of  this  realm."  Certain  things  were  declared  illegal — 
the  power  of  suspending  laws  without  the  consent  of  Parliament, 
the  dispensing  power  as  exercised  by  the  two  last  kings,  the 
court  of  Ecclesiastical  Commission  aud  other  similar  tribunals, 
the  levying  of  money  or  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army 
in  time  of  peace  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  Besides 
this  it  was  enacted  that  Protestant  subjects  might  have  arms, 
that  elections  of  members  of  Parliament  must  be  free,  that  ex- 
cessive fines  and  cruel  punishment  must  not  be  imposed,  that 
bail  should  be  reasonable  in  amount,  that  jurors  should  be  duly 
impanelled,  that  no  estates  could  be  forfeited  except  on  the 
conviction  of  an  offence,  and  that  parliaments  should  be  held 
frequently.  Besides  this,  the  settlement  of  the  succession  to 
the  throne  was  determined.  Papists  being  declared  incapable  of 
succeeding.  A  similar  measure,  entitled  the  Claim  of  Bights, 
was  passed  by  the  Scotch  Parliament,  and  the  Highlanders 
were  disbanded  after  the  death  of  their  leader  Dundee. 

James  did  not  surrender  his  claim  to  Ireland,  but  landed  at 
Kinsale,  and  held  a  Parliament  in  Dublin.  He  was,  however, 
defeated  at  Newton  Butler,  and  the  siege  of  Loadonderrj', 
which  he  commenced,  was  raised  by  William's  general,  Kirke, 
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on  July  1,  1689.     Next  year  Jameij  witB  entirely  defeated  by 

William  in  person  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  fled  to  France. 

In  EDgltindFarliamentwBsdicMolTed,  and,  a  second 

being  elected  with  a  Tory  majority,  an  Act  of     ^  ]J^, 

Grace  waa  passed  pardoning  all  political  offenders. 

In  1691  the  pacification  of  Ireland  was  completed,  Ginkel,  a 

Dutchman,  afterwards  earl  of  Athlone,  being  William's  principal 

general,  and  those  of  James  being  St.  Ruth,  Tyrconnel,  and 

Barsfield.     This  settlement  was  effected  by  the  capitulation  of 

Limerick,  by  which  all  Irish  officers  and  soldiers 

■who  wished  to  leave  Ireland  were  to  be  taken  to     ^^2o> 

France  in  English  ships.     Ten  thousand  accepted 

this  offer,  and  formed   an    Ii-ish   brigade  under  the  king  ot 

France.     Certain  concessions  were  made  to  Irish  Catholics  by 

William,  but  in   1692  severe  laws  wei-e  passed  by  the  Irish 

Parliament  against  them,  and  thus  the  treaty  of  Limerick  was 

violated. 

The  reign  of  William  was  marked  by  domestic  measures  of 
great  importance — the  establishment  of  a  National  Debt  in  1693, 
and  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1694;  the  third 
Triennial  Act  in  1694,  making  three  years  the  2^'^on_ 
maximum  period  for  the  duration  as  well  as  the  ^^ 
omissioD  of  Parliament,  whereas  the  second  act,  in  1664,  bad 
affected  only  omission ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  censorship  of 
the  press  in  1695-  His  second  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  the 
same  year,  and  a  third  was  elected,  in  which  the  Whigs  had  a 
majority.  This  Parliament  reformed  the  law  of  treason,  enacting 
that  two  witnesses  were  necessary  for  indictment  on  any  charge 
of  this  nature.  The  Protestant  Association  was  formed  for  the 
protection  of  William's  life  and  the  maiotenance  of  the  Pro- 
testant succession,  a  new  coinage  was  issued  under  the  dii-ection 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  and  a  penal  Act  was  passe<l  excluding 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  Irish  Fai'tiament.  Queen  Mary  had 
died  in  1694,  leaving  William  sole  sovereign,  and  in  1697  four 
treaties  were  signed  at  Ryswyk,  one  between  France  and  England, 
one  between  France  and  Uollaud,  and  two  more  between  France 
and  Spain  and  France  and  Germany  respectively.  The  war  of 
the  Grand  Alliance  came  to  an  end,  having  secured  England 
from  the  danger  of  invasion,  and  established  her  as  the  chief 
bulwark  against  French  aggression, 

The  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  which  we  have  already 
related,  followed,  and  the  years  between  1698  and  1702  were 
occupied  in  efforts  to  prevent  Its  taking  place,  and  in  prepara- 

2q 
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tionM  foi'  it,  whea  it  bocame  iaevitable.     Od  October  11,  1698, 
the  firBt  partition  treaty  waa  signed  between  England,  Holland, 
miUuDMid    ^"^  France,  \>y  which  Spain,  the  Indiea,  and  the 
the  Franoh      Netherlands  were  to  go  to  the  electoral  prince  of 
Wftr.  Bavaria,  Ouipuscoa  and  the  two  Sicilies  to  the 

dauphin,  and  Milan  to  the  Archduke  Oharlea.  This  treaty 
was  signed  by  William  without  the  knowledge  of  his  ministers. 
Id  the  same  year  a  fourth  Parliament  met,  in  which  the 
"  country  party  "  wag  formed  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  crown. 
It  voted  for  the  reduction  of  the  army,  upon  which  William 
threatened  to  leave  England.  The  chief  object  of  hie  life 
was  the  restriction  of  the  power  of  France,  and  he  regarded 
the  crown  of  England  merely  as  a  means  to  that  end.  In  the 
following  year  his  Dutch  guards  were  disbanded.  In  January 
of  this  year  the  electoral  prince  died,  and  a  second  partition 
treaty  was  signed  on  March  25,  1700,  by  which  Spain,  the 
Indies,  and  the  Netherlands  went  to  Archduke  Gharlef,  and 
Milan  was  to  be  given  to  France,  to  be  exchanged  eventually  | 
for  Lorraine.  At  the  close  of  this  yeai-,  Charles  II.  of  Spain  | 
died,  which  led  to  the  results  previously  narrated. 

In  1701  a  fifth  Parliament  met,  with  a  Tory  majority — much 
to  the  disgust  of  William,  who  greatly  prefen-ed  the  Whigs.  , 
This  Parliament  passed  the  famous  Act  of  SetUe- 
SoUl^mt  '"^°*'  which  was  partly  a  succession  act — placing 
the  duchess-electress  Sophia  of  Uanover  (daughter 
of  the  lovely  queen  of  Bohemia,  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Charles  I.) 
and  her  lieirs,  if  Fi'otestants,  next  after  James  II. 's  daughter 
Anne  in  the  succession  to  William,— and  partly  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure on  William  himself  in  the  form  of  clauses  forbidding  the 
Hanoverian  sovereigns  to  act  as  he  had  done.  Thus  they  were 
to  join  the  church  of  England,  to  be  guided  by  the  whole  privy 
council — not  by  a  secret  cabinet,  an  individual  minister-,  or 
their  own  ideas — to  receive  the  permission  of  Parliament  before 
leaving  the  country  or  involving  it  in  a  war  to  protect  their 
foreign  possessions ;  they  were  to  give  no  offices,  no  places  in  i 
council  or  Parliament,  and  no  lands  to  foreigners,  and  to  have  I 
none  of  their  officials  or  pensioners  sitting  in  the  Commons ; 
while  judges  were  to  hold  office  "  during  good  behaviour,"  not 
at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  a  royal  pardon  was  to 
be  no  bar  to  an  impeachment,  Some  of  these  clauses  were  later 
repealed,  and  others  modified,  but  enough  remained  in  force  to 
restrict  the  power  of  the  crown  considerably.  This  Parliament 
also  impeached  the   Whig  leaders,  Somers,  Portland,  Orford, 
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and  Montague  for  the  pai-t  which  they  had  taken  in  the  treaties 
of  partition,  and  when  a  document  called  the  Kentish  Petition, 
in  support  of  William's  policy,  waa  presented  to  Parliament, 
the  five  men  who  brought  it  were  impiiaoned  by  the  Commons. 
The  Grand  Alliance  was  now  formed,  chiefly  by  the  efforts 
of  William  and  Heinsius,  for  the  regaining  of  the  barrier 
towns  for  Holland,  and  of  Milan  for  Austria.  England  was 
reluctant  to  join,  but  was  persuaded  to  do  so  when  Louis,  on 
the  death  of  James,  recognised  the  pretender  as  King  James 
III.  of  England.  Parliament  was  then  dissolved,  and  the  sixth 
Parliament  was  elected  with  a  email  Whig  majority.  This  took 
the  side  of  William,  and  passed  an  act  ordeting  all  official 
persons  to  renounce  the  Pretender.  But  in  1702,  William  III. 
died  of  an  accident,  and  political  questions  entered  on  a  new 
phase. 

Queen  Anne,  who  succeeded,  was  a  good  woman  and  very 
popular,  largely  from  her  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England. 
She  was  the  last  sovereign  to  preside  habitually  onMn  Amw 
at  meetings  of  the  cabinet.  Her  husband  wan  and  her 
Prince  Gecwge  of  Denmark,  to  whom  she  was  Miniatws. 
deeply  attached,  but  he  bad  no  ability  or  distinction.  Charles 
II.  said  of  him,  "I  have  tried  him  drunk;  I  luive  ti'ied  him 
sober ;  and,  drunk  or  sober,  there  is  nothing  in  him."  Her 
principal  ministers  were  Mai'lborough,  Godolphin,  Harley,  and 
St.  John — the  first  two  Whigs,  the  last  Tories.  Mai-lborough 
was  one  of  the  gi-eatest  of  Englishmen,  although  he  has  been 
much  abused  by  historians.  Whatever  his  conduct  may  have 
been  under  James  or  William,  it  had  no  Faults  under  Anne. 
The  most  minute  inquiry  cannot  discover  in  him  during  this 
period  any  failure  in  patriotism,  dignity,  or  integrity.  He 
was  the  sweetest  and  most  forgiving  of  men,  and  a  staunch 
friend.  His  life  has  never  been  adequately  written.  Godolphin 
was  a  firm  friend  and  supporter  of  Marlborough.  Harley  was 
an  unprincipled  intriguer,  with  an  absolute  disregard  for  truth. 
He  must  have  possessed  ability  to  have  gained  the  position 
he  occupied,  and  his  affability  and  easy  temper  procured  him 
a  large  number  of  friends.  St.  John  was  a  man  of  consummate 
ability,  and  of  great  brilliancy.  He  was  an  ardent  Tory,  but 
his  want  of  principle  and  integrity  has  impaired  the  reputation 
which  his  other  qualities  would  have  secured  for  him.  He 
was  an  admirable  minister,  and  as  an  economist  was  in  advance 
of  his  age.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Anne  was  enabled  to 
carry  on  the  struggle  against  Louis  XIV.,  which  was  natural 
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ia  the  case  of  William  III.     The  probable  explanation  is  that 
the  war  was  at  firet  religious,  both  Anne  &nd  Marlborough     i 
being    staunch   FroteBtants,  and    that   it  afterwards    became    I 
commercial  as  questions  of  trade  be^an  to  assume  a  great«r    | 
importance.     The  reign  of  Anne  was  marked  by  great  violence 
of  party  conflict.     The  Whigs  were  in  favour  <rf 

TmiS.*""^      parliamentary    government    and   the    limitation 

of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  they  supported    -, 
the  war  in  the  interests  of  religion  and  commerce,  and  ad-    [ 
vo<»tcd  toleration  to  all  Protestant  churches.     They  depended 
for  support  on  the  Nonconformists,  the  rich  merchants,  and    [ 
the  middle  classes  who  were  engaged  in    trade.     The  Tories 
defended  the  royal  prerogative,  detested  Nonconform bts,  and 
were  opposed  to  the  war   because   it   was   supported  ,  by    the    | 
Whigs.     They  were  a  faint  echo  of  the  Cavaliers.     They  were 
charged  with  being  Jacobites,  and  some  of  them  undoubtedly 
held  correspondence  with  the  court  of  St.  Germain,  but  they 
were  staunchly  attached  to   the    KngUsh   church,  and    would 
not  have  tolerated  a  Roman  Catholic  king.     Their  strength  lay 
in  the  clergy  and  the  landed  gentry,  as  it  always  has  done  and 
does  still  at  the  present  day. 

The  first  ministry  of  Anne  was  a  combination  of  Whigs  and 
Tories — Nottingham,  a  Tory,  was  secretary  of  state,  Godolphin 
first  lord   of    the    treasury,  and  Marlborough   commander-in- 
chief.      On  October   20,    1702,  Anne's  first   Parliament    met,    , 
being  of  a  Whig  character.     In  the  following  year,  in  order  to 

Tha  induce  Poi-tugal  to  join  the  Grand  Alliance,  the    . 

HeUraen         Methuen  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  Fortugu€«se    , 

Treaty.  were  admitted  into  England  at  a  lower  rate  than    \ 

French  wines.  In  consequence  of  this,  our  ancestors  deserted 
the  drinking  of  claret  for  that  of  port,  to  the  great  injury  of 
their  digestions  and  the  dissemination  of  gout.  The  portly, 
unwieldy  figiu-ea  of  our  eighteenth  century  ancestors  are 
largely  duo  to  the  Methuen  treaty.  At  the  same  time,  the 
extensive  cultivation  of  vineyards  and  the  admission  on  favour- 
able terms  of  English  textiles  ruined  the  agriculture  and  the 
manufactures  of  Portugal.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  on.  • 
November  26,  England  was  devastated  by  a  great  storm, 
which,  as  sung  by  Diyden,  still  remains  in  the  memory  of 
men.  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  which  formed  the  first-fruits  of 
benefices  into  a  fund  for  the  increasing  of  the  incomes  of  the 
poorer  clergy,  dates  from  1704.  This  was  also  the  year  of  the 
capture  of  Gibraltar  by   Rooke,  and  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
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already  mentioned.     The  Tory  membera  of  the  cabinet  resigned, 
and  their  places  wei-e  taken  by  Harley  and  St.  John.     Anne'e 
second  Parliament  met  in  1705,  still  having  a  Whig  majority. 
The  year  1706  is  memorable  for  the  battles  of  Ramillies  and 
Turin.     Sunderland,  a  Whig  and  an  adherent  of  Marlborough, 
became  secretary  of  state,  and   negotiations   were  begun   for 
establishing  a  union  between  England  and  Scot-     xha  UiUon 
land,  which   was    completed   in    1707.     By   this     with 
momentous  step.  Great  Britain  came  into  exist-     Bootlwid. 
ence.     The  Scotch  kept  their  own  laws  and  their  own  presby- 
terian  church.     All  commercial   restrictions  between  the  two 
countries  were  removed.     There  was  to  be  one  Parliament  for 
the  united  kingdom,  Scotland  being  represented  by  forty-five 
members  of  the  lower  house  and  sixteen  peers,  elected  fdtresh 
for  every  new  Parliament. 

In    1708,  Harley  and  St.  John  resigned  and  the  ministry 
became  wholly  Whig.     Marlborough  won  the  battle  of  Oude- 
narde  and  captured  Lille,  while  Stanhope  captured  Minorca, 
which  became  a  very  valuable  possession  of  the  British  crown, 
Antte's  third  Parliament  met,  which  was  veiy  Whig,  and  was 
not  likely  to  accept  the  offers  of  peace  made  by  Louis  XIY. 
In  1710,  there  was  a  sudden  change  from  Whig  to  Tory,  caused 
by  the  intrigues  of  Harley  and  by  the  dread  of  an  attack  upon 
the  English  church.     Probably  the  fear  of  Anne's  death  and 
tbe  dread  of  the  return  of  the  Pretender  had  some  effect.     A 
fourth  Parliament  was  elected  of  a  strong  Tory  complexion. 
The  next  year  witnessed  a  complete  change  of  policy.     The 
duchess  of  Marlborough  was  dismissed  from  her     ^^  gf 
offices,  secret  negotiations  were  entered  upon  with     the  Hftrl- 
France,  popular  opinion  began  to  turn  in  favoui'     borcmgha. 
of  peace,  and  Marlborough  was  dismissed  from  his  offices.     At 
last,  in  1713,  in  the  disgraceful  manner  narrated  in  the  lost 
chapter,   the   peace  of   Utrecht  was  concluded.     It   consisted 
of  six  several  treaties,  and  left  matters  much  as  they   were 
before,  except  that  France  was  greatly  weakened,  which  would 
have  occurred  in  any  case  owing  to  tbe  failing  health  of  the  great 
monarch.     In   1714,  Anne's  last  Parliament  met,  which  was 
Tory  in  character,  and  the  queen   herself  died. 
But,  before  this  happened,  Harley,  now  eari  of     gj^"!  ' 
Oxford,  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  Shrewsbury, 
a  man  of  high  character,  was  made  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and,  by  the  death  of  the  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  her  son, 
George,  became  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  NORTHERN  WAR,  A.D.   1700-1721— ENGLAND, 
A.D.    1714-17iO. 

CoKCURRBNTLT  With  the  waT  of  the  Spanish  Succeaaion  was 
heguii  the  great  Northern  War  between  Russia  and  Sweden, 
to  which  we  must  now  direct  our  attention.  On  the  death 
The  8na-  °^  Gustaviis  Adolphus,  Christina,  his  daughter, 
DAMora  of  became  queen,  but  eyenluallj  resigned  the  nrown 
QDHtavn*  to  her  nephew,  Charles  X.  He  is  chiefly  known 
AdolphM.  by  his  war  with  John  II.  (Casimir),  king  of 
Poland,  whom  he  defeated  at  Warsaw  in  1666,  concluded  by 
the  peace  of  Roeskilde  in  1658,  after  the  famous  march  of 
Charles  across  the  frozen  Belt.  His  sudden  death  was  followed 
in  1660  by  the  peace  of  Oliva,  in  which  John  Casimir  of  Poland, 
a  scion  of  the  house  of  Yasa,  gave  up  all  claims  to  the 
inheritance  of  Sweden,  and  surrendered  Esthland  and  Livonia 
to  that  power.  Before  his  death,  Sweden  was  changed  from  an 
elective  to  an  hereditai-y  monarchy.  His  son,  Charles  XI.,  who 
reigned  from  1660  to  1689,  was  a  powerful  and  capable  man, 
who  greatly  increased  the  prosperity  and  influence  of  his 
country.  He,  however,  took  the  side  of  France  in  the  contest 
with  the  Great  Elector,  and  stormed  the  defences  of  Fehrbellin 
in  1675.  He  was  succeeded  by  Charles  XII.,  a  man  of  genius, 
who,  ascending  the  throne  as  a  minor,  found  himself  sur- 
I'ounded  by  enemies  all  eager  to  take  advantage  of  his  youth 
and  inexperience.  The  most  formidable  of  these  enemies  was 
Russia. 

The  throne  of  Russia,  after  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty 

of  Burik  in  1598,  was  occupied  by  the  house  of  Romanov,  the 

first  of    which    was    Michael    III.,   son    of    the 

^manova      Patriarch  Philaret.     He  was  succeeded  by  Alexis, 

who  increased   his  territory  at  the  expense   of 

Poland,     encouraged     manufactures,    mining,   and    commerce, 

published  a  co<le  of  laws,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  his  country 

into  harmony  with  Western  culture.     His  son,  Feodor,  who 
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lei^ed f rom  1876  to  1682, destroyed  the  power  of  the  aristocracy, 
taking  away  their  privileges,  and  eBtablisluDg  a  bureaucracy 
founded  on  merit.     At  his  death,  the  possession  of  the  crown 
felt  to  his  two  brothers,  Ivan  III.,  and  Peter,  who  exercised 
joint  powere  and  eat  upon  a  double  throne,  which  is  still  to  be 
eeen.     But  Ivan  was  incompetent  and  nearly  blind,  and  Peter 
was  the  great  sovereign  to   whose  genius  and 
energy  the  existonce  of  modei-n  Russia  is  due,     qJ,^ 
As  they  were   both   young,  their   sister   Sophia 
acted  as  regent.     Soon  Petor  became  master  of  the  situation, 
and  Sophia  was  sent  to  a  monastery.     His  reign  lasted  from 
1689   to    172.'5.     Educated   by   Lefort,  a    Swiss  from    Geneva, 
he   eArly   conceived   an   enthusiasm    for  European  civilisation 
and  for  military  enterprises,  so  that  out  of  his  young  comrades 
was  formed  the  Preobrasliensky  Regiment,  the  most  efficient 
bulwark  of  the  crown.     He  set  to  work  to  carry  out  his  plans 
without    losing    a    moment.     He   abolished   the    laws    which 
hindered  foreign  travels,  he  placed  his  army  on  a  European 
footing,  he  encouraged  the  advent  of  foreigners     gua-f 
into  the  country,  he  remodelled  the  administni-  *""*■ 

tion,  and,  above  all,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  development 
of  sea  power.  He  shaved  off  the  beards  of  his  subjects, 
and  cut  short  their  long  gowns.  He  first  turned  his  arms 
against  Turkey,  but,  unfortunately,  did  not  continue  this  line  of 
advance.  He  conquered  Asov  in  1696,  and  secured  its  possession 
by  the  peace  of  Karlowitz  in  1699.  He  then  went  abroad, 
lived  for  some  time  at  Zaandam  in  Holland,  occupied  as  a 
common  workman ;  visited  England,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  William  III.,  and  studied  the  art  of  shipbuilding  on  the 
Thames.  He  was  recalled  by  a  rising  of  the  Streltzi,  a  body  of 
soldiers  like  the  Janissaries,  who,  being  formed  into  a  community 
with  wives  and  families,  had  acquired  overweening  power  over 
the  government.  He  subdued  them  in  the  most  merciless 
manner,  put  an  end  to  their  existence,  and  created  a  new  army 
controlled  and  drilled  in  the  Qerman  fashion.  He  now  fixed 
covetous  eyes  on  the  sea  coast,  and  determined  to  establish  a 
fleet  in  the  fialtic,  so  he  joined  himself  with  Denmark  and 
Poland  to  plunder  the  possessions  of  the  boy  Charles. 

In  Poland,  the  family  of  the  Jagellons,  which  had  obtained 
possession  of  Masovia,  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Lithuania,  came 
to  an  end  in  1572.     The  monarchy  then  became  . 

elective,    but    the    constitution    was,    in    effect,       " 
an  oligarchical   republic,  like  Venice,  and    was   weakened  by 
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the  endeavours  of  the  nobles  to  limit  the  roy&l  power  on  the 
one  side  and  to  depress  the  people  on  the  other.  The  first 
elected  king  was  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  afterwards  became 
Henry  III.  of  France.  The  Fole»  then  elected  Stephen  Batori, 
prince  of  Trans j'l van ia,  who  was  followed  by  three  kings  of 
the  house  of  Vasa — Sigismund  III,  of  Sweden,  Tladislaua  IV. 
and  John  II.  (CoRimir.)     The  election  of  Casimir 

n^Mif  brought  about    a    war   with   Sweden,   in    which 

Poland  lost  to  her  Esthland  and  Livonia,  pro- 
vinces which  had  been  acquired  by  Sigismund  III.  Poland 
was  also  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  Prussia, 
which  had  assisted  Sweden  in  the  war.  Casimir  had  also 
to  surrender  Smolensk  and  a  part  of  the  Ukraine  to  Russia, 
which  led  to  hia  abdication,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Michael — 
sprung  from  the  ancient  race  of  the  Piasts,  who  had  succeeded 
tjie  Jagellone  as  kings  of  Poland — who  reigned  from  166S  to 
1673,  and  then  by  the  heroic  John  III.  (Sobieski),  (1674-1696) 
who  had  conquered  the  Turks  at  Chocsim,  and  now  wrested 
from  them  Podolia  and  Eameniec,  and  drove  them  back  frona 
the  walla  of  Vienna.  But,  though  successful  abroad,  he  could 
not  procure  peace  and  order  at  home.  The  next  king  of  Poland 
was  Augustus  II.  of  Saxony,  called  the  Strong,  because  he  could 
bend  a  horseshoe  witli  bis  fingers.  At  the  invitation  of  Peter, 
he  joined  Russia  in  the  war  against  Charles  XII.,  hoping  to 
regain  for  Poland,  Esthland  and  Livonia,  as  he  had  promised 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.     The  league  was  also  joined 

^^  by  King  Chi'istian  V.  of  Denmark,  because,  in 

his  quarrel  with  Duke  Frederick  IV.  of  Holatoin- 
Qottorp,  Charles  XII.  had  taken  the  side  of  the  duke,  who 
was  his  brother-in-law.  Christian  also  hoped  to  recover  the 
teiritory  which  he  bad  ceded  to  Sweden  in  the  treaty  of 
Copenhagen.     Christian,  indeed,  died  in  1699,  but  bis  policy  was 

Tripla  continued  by  his  son  and  successor,  Frederic  IV. 

AlUauoa  In  this  manner,   Charles   XII.,   coming   to   the 

•galiut  throne   at   the  age   of  eighteen,   found   himself 

CharUsXn.  opposed  by  three  powerful  enemies— Russia, 
Poland,  and  Denmark— each  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the 
youth  and  weakness  of  the  Swedish  king,  to  j-eoover  tenitory 
which  it  had  lost;  and  the  Northern  War  b^an  in  1700,  just 
when  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out  in  another  part  of  Europe. 

The  war  began  by  the  invasion  of  Livonia  by  Augustus,  of 
Ingria  by  Peter,  and  of  Schleswig  by    the   Danes.      Charles 
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was,    hoirever,    no    ordinary   man,  and   hy   these   unjust   and 
cowardly  attacks  he   was  stimulated  to   exert  his  powers   to 
the  utmost.      He   had   a   strong  will,   an    e^er     7],, 
though   too   adventurous   spirit,   a   sound   moral     NarthBm 
nature,  which  made  him  detest  the   abandoned     ^ar, 
character  of  hit,  opponent  Augustus,  the  "physically  strong," 
UDd  a  love  of  truth  which  filled  him  with  indignation  against 
the  falseness  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.     But  in  Peter  be 
foiiad  an  antagonist  worthy  of  his  steel.     He  made  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Elector  Frederick  III.  of  Brandenhurg,  Holland, 
and    England,  and   attacked  his  nearest  enemy, 
the  king  of  Denmark.     Landing  in  Iceland  and     ^^^^ 
obtaining    speedy    successes,  he  compelled  him 
in  the  peace  of  Traventhal  to  abandon  his  alliance  with  Bussia, 
to  give  hack  everything  which  he  had  taken  away  from  the 
duke  of    Holstein  Gottoip,  and   to  acknowledge  his  right  to 
his  possessions  in  Schleswig.     He  then  turned  against  Russia. 
Peter  was  besieging  the  town  of  Nai-va.     Charles  won  the  battle 
of  that  name  with  eight  thousand  troops  against  a  force  five 
times  its  strength.     Then  he  compelled  Augustus  to  give  up  the 
investment  of  Riga.     Crossing  the  river  Duna,  he  conquered 
the  Saxons,    drove   them   out  of    Livonia  and  Courland,  and 
then   marched   into  Littau.     Augustus  sought  for  peace,  but 

Charles  XII.  detested  Augustus,  and  the  energies  of  his  life 
were  wasted  in  his  endeavours  to  crush  him.  lie  first  tried  to 
deprive  him  of  the  crown  of  Poland.  He  marched  into  that 
country  and  conquered  Warsaw,  and,  after  the  battles  of  Klissow 
in  1702  and  Pultusk  in  1703,  he  became  master  of  the  whole  of 
Poland,  and  in  1704  forced  the  Politth  nobles  to  elect  Stanislaus 
Leszczynski  as  a  counter  king.  He  then  defeated  the  Saxonu  at 
Fraustadt,  marched  through  Silesia  and  the  Lausitz  into  Saxony, 
and  took  up  his  abode  at  Alt-Ranstadt,  a  town  ^^,1^^]., 
near  Leipcig,  which  no  longer  belongs  to  Saxony,  at  Alt- 
where  the  house  in  which  he  lived  still  remains  BuuUidt 
unaltered,  and  in  1706,  by  the  peace  of  Alt-Ranstadt,  compelled 
Augustus  to  give  the  crown  of  Poland  to  Stanislaus  and  to 
foraike  the  Russian  alliance.  It  is  I'emarkable  that  a  king  of 
Sweden  should  have  taken  up  his  abode  for  a  whole  year  in  the 
heart  of  Saxony  and  have  neglected  his  own  country,  but 
Alt-Ranst6dt  was,  during  this  period,  the  centre  of  European 
diplomacy,  and  Charles  was  visited  there  by  Marlborough. 
Peter  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  conquer  a  large 
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portion  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  to  found  Petersburg,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Neva  in  1703,  to  build  the  fortress  of  Cronstadt 
P^^.  in  1704,  and  to  occupy  Lithuania.    This  action 

JjJ^IJJ?'*  was  disastrous  for  Sweden,  and  led  to  her  fall,  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  was  for  the  good 
of  Russia.  Russia  is  the  natural  heir  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
her  proper  civil  capital  is  Moscow,  and  her  religious  capital 
Kiev.  It  ia  right  that  she  should  possess  Constantinople  and 
an  outlet  on  the  Mediterranean  by  way  of  the  Dardanelles. 
Peter  could  have  gained  all  this  with  the  approval  of  Europe, 
as  Catherine  II.  could  have  done  at  a  later  pieriod,  if  be  had  not 
been  torn  asunder  by  his  desire  to  humiliate  Charles  XII.  and 
to  reach  the  sea  as  soon  as  possible.  St.  Petersbui^  is  an  un- 
natural capital ;  it  is  founded  on  piles  and  is  sinking  slowly  into 
the  sea;  it  is  unhealthy;  and  it  is  in  every  increase  of  the 
Russian  dominions  farther  away  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  empire. 

After  leaving  Saxony,  Charles  crossed  the  Beresina,  defeated 

the  Russians  at  Cholovczin,  and  then  crossed  the  Dnieper.     He 

Qharlea  ^^^  joined  by  Mazeppa,  who,  wishing  to  free  the 

iiiTbdra  Ukraine  from  paying  tribute  to  Russia,  brought 

BniBla.  him  30,000  of  his  Cossacks  and  abundant  supplies 

of  food.     At  his  impulse,  he  determined  to  march  upon  Moscow, 

and  ordered  his  general,  Lewenhaupt,  who  was  stationed  in 

Courland,  to  join  him  with  11,000  men,  but  ho  found  himself 

involved  in  marshes  and  deseit,  and  hiij  troops  perished  from 

hunger  and  disease.     Lewenhaupt  joined  him,  having  lost  half 

his  army  and  all  his  supplies  on  the  march.     Mazeppa  was 

deserted  by  bis  own  people,  and  reached  the  camp  of  Chaxles 

aa  a  fugitive.     At  last,  with  difficulty,  he  reached  the  city  of 

Pultava,  where  he  found  himself  opposed  by  a 

P^tava.         Russian  army  of  three  times  his  streng^.    Charles 

had  been  wounded  in  the  foot,  and  was  carried 

through  the  ranks  of  his  troops  in  a  litter  made  of  lance  poles. 

He  was  completely  defeated  in  1709,  and  his  army  was  scattered 

to  the  winds. 

Charles  escaped  with  great  difficulty  to  Bender  in  Bessarabia, 

where  be  was  received  with  great  honour  by  the  pasha,  and  by 

command  of  the  Sultan,  Achmed  111.,  was  sup- 

^dw  plied  with  provisions  and  money,  and  allowed  to 

establish  a  fortified  camp,  in  which  he  lived.     He 

was  ashamed  to  retom  to  his  own  country,  and  he  employed  a 

Pole,  Count  Poniatowski,  to  stir  up  the  Sultan  to  a  war  with 
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Kussia.  Peter  marched  into  Moldavia,  but  was  aurrotmded  by 
the  Turks  on  the  Fruth,  and  would  have  been  lost  if  his  wife 
Catherine  had  not  procured  bis  escape  by  bribing  the  Orand 
Vizier  and  surrendering  Azov.  When  Charles  protested  against 
this,  the  Turks  determined  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  refused  sup- 
plies. This  made  Chnrles  still  more  obstinate.  He  procured 
money  from  France  and  other  places,  built  himself  a  house,  and 
seemed  likely  to  remain  in  Bender  for  the  rest  of  bis  life.  He 
stimulated  the  Sultan  to  a  fresh  war  against  Russia,  which  was 
stopped  by  the  intervention  of  England  and  Holland.  During 
this  time  Sweden  was  neglected,  and  was  becommg  every  day 
weaker.  The  true  condition  of  affairs  wati  at  length  realised  by 
the  Sultan.  Augustus  of  Saxony  had  recovered  the  Polish  crown  ; 
Petor  had  extended  his  conquests  over  the  Baltic  provinces, 
including  Finland ;  Denmark  had  strengthened  herself  by  the  pos- 
session of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  was  assured  of  the  possession 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  by  a  league  of  neutrality  signed  by 
Prussia,  England,  Holland,  and  France,  called  the  Concert  c^ 
the  Hague.  The  Sultan  now  urged  Charles  to  depart,  and,  when 
be  refused,  attacked  his  camp  with  an  army  of  12,000  men, 
whom  Charles  opposed  with  a  handful  of  700  Swedes.  After  a 
heroic  resistance,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  off  to  a 
castle  of  the  Sultan  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adrianople. 

This  insane  enterprise  had  lasted  for  five  years,  and  during 
that  time  Sweden  bad  been  without  a  king.  Nothing  now 
remained  to.  Charles  but  a  return  to  his  own  chariM 
country.  Disguised,  on  horseback,  he  rode  with  rvtunu  to 
terrific  speed  for  fourteen  days,  and  reached  Bwadtm. 
Stralsund  on  November  22,  1714,  where  he  found  everything 
in  confusion.  Anne  was  dead,  Louis  XIV.  was  dying,  and 
Charles  and  Peter  occupied  the  stage  of  Europe.  As  soon  as 
Charles  arrived  in  Stralsund,  he  ordered  the  Fruesians  to 
evacuate  Stettin,  upon  which  Prussia,  Hanover,  and  England 
declared  war  against  him,  and  besieged  him.  When,  after  a 
short  resistance,  he  found  that  the  city  was  no  longer  defensible, 
be  crossed  over  to  Sweden  in  a  small  boat,  and  arrived  there  on 
December  24,  1715,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years.  Stralsund 
fell  soon  after  his  departure,  which  speedily  involved  the  loss 
of  Wismar,  so  that  Sweden  had  no  more  possessions  left  on 
German  soil.  Instead  of  going  to  Stockholm  and  summoning 
the  chambers,  he  remained  in  the  little  town  of  Ystad, 
depending  upon  the  advice  of  bis  untrustworthy  minister,  Baron 
Oorz.     He   now  attempted   the  reduction   of    Norway,  which 
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belonged  to  Deomark,  and  crossed  the  mountaiDS  with  great 
difficulty  on  the  way  to  Ghristiania,  but  he  was  compelled 
to  return  to  Sweden.  Giirz  waa  attempting  to  make  pe«ce 
when  Charles  determined  upon  a  second  invasion  of  Norway, 
crossing  the  mountains  again  and  attacking  the  small  but 
well  defended  frontier  fortresa  of  Friedrichshall,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  reduce  before  he  could  advance  into  the  interior. 
On  November  20,  171S,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  went 
to  watch  the  fortress  by  torcfaligbt,  and,  as  h« 
cS^M  "''^  leaning  on  the  parapet,  he  was  killed  by  a 

ball  from  the  fortress.  It  was  long  thought  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  treachery,  but  careful  surgical  observa- 
tions have  proved  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  the  Swedish  nobles,  to  revenge 
themselves  for  his  conduct,  which  had  always  been  unpopular 
and  wad  certainly  disastrous  to  the  country,  arrested  Gorz, 
and  with  a  slight  show  of  legality  condemned  and  beheaded 
him.  After  neglecting  the  claims  of  Charles'  nephew,  the 
duke  of  Holstein-Gkittorp,  they  placed  on  the  throne  his  sister, 
Ulrica  Eleaiiora,  who  was  married  to  Frederick,  crown  prince 
TraatiM  of  °^  Hesse  Cassel.  By  the  treaties  of  Stockholm, 
Stockholm  made  in  1719  and  1720,  with  Denmark,  Prussia, 
andNyatadt.  and  Hanover,  Sweden  lost  her  possessions  in 
Germany,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt  in  1721  she  surrendered 
to  Russia  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Ingria. 
Queen  Ulrica  made  over  the  government  of  the  country 
to  her  husband  Fi'ederick,  who  consented  to  a  considerable 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  crown.  Bremen  and  Verden 
were  sold  to  Hanover — that  is,  to  George  I.  of  England — for  a 
million  thatei-s;  a  large  portion  of  Fomerania  was  purchased 
by  Prussia  for  two  million  dollars  ;  and  Sweden  fell  into  such  a 
condition  of  weakness  that  the  country  was  distracted  by  the 
quanels  of  two  parties,  the  "  Hats  "  and  ;the  "  Caps,"  the  first 
being  devoted  to  the  French  and  the  second  to  |the  Russians, 
while  the  government  oscillated  in  dependence  upon  one  of  these 
countries  or  the  other  as  their  infiueuce  alternately  prevailed. 
Poland  was  even  in  a  worse  condition  than  Sweden.  Stanislaus, 
having  lost  all  his  ptower  after  the  death  of  Charles  XII., 
retired  to  France  but  kept  the  title  of  king,  with  a  gift  of  a 
million  thaters  from  Augustus  the  Strong. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  Petor  the  Great  was  the  most 
powerful  sovereign  in  the  north  of  Europe.  He  deprived  the 
Parliament  and    the  Synod   of  their  power,  and  became  the 
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bead  of  the  Russian  church,  anil  lu  1720  uHKumeil  the  title 
of  Emperor  of  all  the  RuBBias.  He  conquered  a  pai-t  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  opeaed  the  way  for  a  large  ex-  LutTean 
tflnsion  of  Russiaa  territory  towards  the  east,  of  Pater  th« 
A  few  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  QM*t. 
1725,  be  got  a  law  passed  which  gave  the  emperor  the  right 
of  nominating  his  successor.  His  son  Alexis,  who  was 
opposed  to  all  his  father's  reforms,  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  clergy,  and  would  probably,  if  S^oamois. 
be  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  have  upset  every- 
thing which  his  father  bad  done.  He  was  arrested,  and  died  in 
prison,  certainly  with  bis  father's  ct^isance,  possibly  by  bis 
band.  Peter  left  the  throne  to  the  widow  of  Alexis,  their  son 
Peter  being  only  a  child.  Catherine  I.  reigned  from  1725 
to  1727;  Peter  II.  from  1727  to  1730,  Menzikow  being  prime 
minister  until  he  was  deposed  by  the  Dolgorukis  and  sent 
to  Siberia.  Peter  II.  was  followed  by  the  Empress  Anna,  the 
daughter  of  Ivan,  Peter's  elder  brother.  She  was  the  widow 
of  the  duke  of  Gourland,  and  reigned  from  1730  to  1740,  having 
for  her  prime  minister  Biren,  who  drove  the  Dolgorukis  from 
power.  After  the  death  of  Anna,  the  crown  passed  to  Ivan 
YI.,  the  son  of  her  niece,  Anne,  duchess  of  Brunswick,  who 
acted  as  regent.  Ivan  was  deposed  by  Field-marshal  Munich, 
and  the  government  remained  with  Anne.  Eventually,  in 
1741,  Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great, 
got  possession  of  the  throne,  with  the  help  of  her  physician 
Lestocq,  and  held  it  till  her  death  in  17C2,  Anne  and  her 
supporters  being  banished  to  Siberia. 


ENGLAND.  A.D.  1714-1740. 
George  I.,  elector  of  Hanover,  was  fifty-four  years  of  age 
when  be  came  to  the  throne  of  England,  in   1714.     He  had 
already  been  elector  of  Hanover  for  sixteen  years. 
He  was  a  man  of  no  distinction,  although   he      •»«>«"»■ 
possessed  a  certain  stubborn  courage  in  war.     He  had  never 
leamt  English,   and  his  interests  were   centred    in  Hanover. 
As  Chesterfield  said  of  him,  England  wan  too  large  for  him, 
and  his  narrow  and  punctilious  mind  could  not  rise    to   the 
dignity   of  governing  a  great  kingdom.     This  was   disastrous 
to  our  country,  because  she  became  involved  in  petty  continental 
quarrels  in  whach  she  bad  no  interest.     In  1682  he  had  married 
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Sophia  Dorothea  of  Zell,  whom  he  divorced  on  a  charge  of 
infidelity,  which  had  little  foundation  and  which  she  stroDgl]' 
denied.  She  spent  the  laat  thirty-two  years  of  her  life  in  a 
itolitary  mansion  on  the  moors  of  Liineburg,  flitting  like  a  gboet 
oyer  tbe  waste  of  heather,  an  object  of  compaeeion,  but  also 
of  mysterious  terror.  He  quarrelled  with  bis  son,  George  II., 
and  he  consoled  himself  for  the  absence  of  his  wife  with  dull 
German  mistresses.  One  consequence  of  the  sovereign's  ignor- 
ance of  English  was  that  he  did  not  attend  cabinet 
2;j«Jl^  conncili,.  Th.  r.,alt  wu  to  give  the  prune 
minister  much  more  power,  and  to  increase  tbe 
importance  of  the  cabinet.  The  cabinet  is  a  curious  institu- 
tion, which  has  grown  up  gradually  and  is  unknown  to  the 
constitution.  When  tbe  ministry  resigns,  tbe  king  invites 
a  pi'ominent  politician  to  form  a  government.  He  in  his  turn 
fills  up  the  various  offices,  and  nominates  some  of  their  holders 
to  form  a  cabinet,  the  number  being  at  his  own  discretion. 
The  cabinet  meetii  in'egularly,  but  the  prime  minister  always 
preiiides.  It  forms  what  is  called  a  probouleutic  body — that 
is  to  say,  it  deciders  what  measures  shall  be  brought  before 
Parliament  and  the  form  which  they  shall  take.  Tbe  proceed- 
ings are  sti-ictly  private,  and  the  order  of  business  varies  accotd- 
ing  to  circumstances.  The  members  are  supposed  to  be  loyal 
to  each  other,  and  to  present  a  united  front  to  tbe  nation  and 
to  their  adversaiies.  Historically  speaking,  tbe  cabinet  is  a 
committee  of  the  piivy  council,  which  now  no  longer  deliberates, 
but  only  performs  certain  executive  functions. 

The  head  of  the  first  cabinet  of  George  I.  was  Towusbend, 
who  was  assisted  by  Stanhope  and  Halifax,  and  above  all  by 
Walpole,  who  was  paymaster  of  tbe  forces,  but 
WiSrcle  "**'  y^*  '"  ^"^^  cabinet.     Robert  Walpole  is  the 

'  typical  minister  of  George's  reign.  He  had  a 
large  mind  and  an  imposing  presence :  he  possessed  that  sense 
of  moderation  which  he  knew  to  be  especially  necessary  at  a 
time  when  the  strife  between  Stuarts  and  Hanoverians  raged 
furiously,  and  foreign  or  civil  war  might  have  entii-ely  destroyed 
the  power  of  England.  He  kept  the  country  and  the  govern- 
ment together,  until  England  was  ready  for  ihe  rule  of  George 
III.,  who  was  a  thorough  Englishman,  with  neither  the  vices 
nor  the  virtues  of  the  Stuarts.  A  general  election,  in  1715, 
retiu-ned  a  Whig  Parliament;  St.  John,  now  Viscount  Boling- 
broke,  threatened  with  impeachment,  went  abroad,  and  joined  the 
Pretender;  Oxford  was  impeached  and  imprisoned;  Ormond  fled 
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the  country.  To  prevent  dietuibances,  a  Riot  Act  was  passed, 
by  which  it  was  provided  that  aoy  twelve  pereonH  assembling 
together  for  the  purpose  of  distorbiDg  the  peace  who  did  not 
disperse  on  the  order  of  a  magistrate  should  be  guilty  of  felony. 
England  found  herself  involved  in  difficulties  with  Sweden,  in 
the  interests  of  Hanover.  As  before  mentioned,  Bremen  and 
Verden,  which  in  the  absence  of  Charles  XII.  from  his  country 
had  been  taken  by  Frederick  of  Denmark,  were  now  sold  by 
bim  to  Hanover,  but  Charles  on  hia  return  was  anxious  to  re- 
cover them,  and  an  English  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Baltic  to 
prevent  this  from  taking  place. 

The  year  1715  is  marked  by  a  great  rebellion  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender-  The  leaders  of  it  were  John  Erskine,  earl  of  Mar, 
who  in  consequence  of  his  frequent  change  of 
opinion  was  called  "  Bobbing  John,"  and  the  earl  Sr'iTihs 
of  Derwentwater.  On  September  6,  Mar  pro- 
claimed the  Pretender  aa  James  VIII.  of  Scotland  and  James 
III.  of  England,  at  Braemar.  The  battles  of  Preston  and  Sheriif- 
muir  were  fought  on  the  same  day  —  one  a  defeat,  the  other 
indecisive;  the  Pretender  landed  too  late  to  help,  and  in  1716 
the  rebellion  was  suppressed.  Indeed,  it  never  had  a  chance 
of  success;  France  refused  to  assist,  the  English  govemmeut 
suppressed  any  possible  rising  in  the  west,  and  the  Highlanders 
were  of  no  use  against  regulai*  troops.  The  rebels  were  treated 
with  general  leniency ;  only  Derwentwater  and  Kenmure  perished 
on  the  scaffold.  Among  the  results  of  this  rebellion  were  the 
Septennial  Act,  which,  in  the  interestH  of  security,  prolonged 
the  l^al  duration  of  the  sitting  and  future  Parliaments  to 
seven  years ;  and  the  making  of  roads  in  the  Highlands  by 
Marshal  Wade,  in  order  to  prevent  another  rising  of  the  clans. 
In  1717  a  triple  alliance  was  concluded  between  England, 
France,  and  Holland,  against  the  pretensions  of  Spain,  and 
Alberoni,  the  poweiful  minister  of  that  country,  began  to 
intrigue  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  As  Townshend  did 
not  approve  of  this  policy  he  was  dismissed,  Walpole  lesigned, 
and  the  government  came  into  the  hands  of  Stanhope  and 
Sunderland.  In  1718,  the  triple  alliance  became  a  quadruple 
alliance  by  the  addition  of  the  empire,  a  war  bioke  out  between 
Spain  and  Austria,  and  there  was  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
by  England  against  Spain.  However,  in  1719,  Alberoni  fell 
from  power,  and  in  1720  peace  was  made. 

In    1721,  Walpole    became  first   loid   of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  was  assisted  by  Townshend 
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and  Umtei-et.  The  wealcDesM  of  the  ciTJwn  favoured  the  rise  of 
a  really  great  minist«i'  Guch  as  Walpole  undoubtedly  was.  A 
staunch  friend  of  peace,  and  an'odmimble  financier, 
JW™"  by  his  equable  temper  and  diplomatic  proweee  he 
''  kept  England  out  of  foreign  complications  without 
injuring  her  prestige,  and  under  his  rule  commercial  progress 
made  great  advances.  He  removed  restrictions  on  commerce, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  valuable  colonial  trade.  He  al^ 
consolidated  cabinet  government,  the  beginnings  of  which  have 
already  been  noticed.  He  demanded  unity  of  action  from  his 
colleagues  ;  he  governed  in  accoi'dance  with  the  will  of  the  people 
as  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  while  allowing 
members  of  the  cabinet  considerable  liberty  in  the  expression  <n 
opinion,  took  pains  to  keep  himself  at  its  head.  Unfortunately, 
he  allowed  a  system  of  corruption  to  giMw  up  which  lasted  till 
the  advent  to  power  of  the  younger  Pitt  in  the  year  1783. 
Members  of  Parliament  who  had  little  political  principle  were 
ready  to  sell  their  votes  for  money,  and  Walpole  said  of  his  chief 
opponents  that  every  man  bad  his  price.  In  1722  it  was  found 
that  Bishop  Atterburj-  had  been  plotting  in  favour  of  the 
Fi-etender;  he  was  impeached  and  banished,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  pardon  was  granted  to  the  exiled  Bolingbroke. 

In  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1715, 
and   the  accession  of    Frederick  the  Great   in    1740,  foreign 
EnKUnd  affairs  were   both  complicated  and   obscure.     It 

and  Foreign    has  been  said  that  the  politics  of  Europe  turned 
ASaixM.  on  the  fate  of  the  boy  king  Louis  XV., — on  the 

questions,  first,  whether  he  would  die,  and  secondly,  whom  h« 
would  marry.  Philip  V.  of  Spain  was  eager  to  nndo  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht ;  to  assert  his  own  right  of  succession  to  the  crown 
of  France  if  Ixuis  died ;  in  any  case  to  strengthen  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  countries.  But  the  most  active  intrigtier 
in  Europe  was  Philip's  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Farnese  of  Parma, 
and  her  chief  aim  was  to  secure  for  her  sons  appanages  in 
her  native  Italy— a  scheme  only  partly  consonant  with  Spanish 
interests.  After  the  fall  of  Alberoni,  Philip  renewed  his  re- 
nunciation of  the  French  succession  ;  tjie  Spanish  Infanta  went 
to  France  as  the  pi-ospectiye  bride  of  Louis ;  and  England  and 
France  prepared  to  support  Spanish  claims  in  Italy  at  the 
impending  congress  of  Oambrai.  But,  when  they  failed  to 
coerce  the  emperor  in  Spain's  interest,  Klisabeth  resolved  to 
win  over  Charles  VI.  by  direct  negotiations,  and  maxry  her 
sons  to  Austrian  archduchesses.     Charles  offered  only  very  one- 
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aided  terms,  but  Bpain  was  driven  to  accept  them  hy   Louis' 
Kudden  repudiation  of  the    Infanta  in    1725,  followed  by  bis 
marriage  with  Maria  LeKzciyneka  of  Poland.     His 
adviBers,  alarmed  by  ao  illness  which  might  have    JJ^?¥S 
ended  fatally  and  left  the  succeBsiou  open,  had 
urged  an  immediate  marriage,  and  the  Infanta  was  still  under 
seven.     Yet  her  hasty  retui'n   to  Spain  caused  not  utmatuiiil 
chagrin,  and  led  Elizabeth,  in  return  for  the  vaguest  promises, 
to  grant  trading  privileges  to  Charles'  pet  Ostend  Company, 
and  to  guarantee  his  "  Pragmatic  Sanction  " — i.e.     t1i» 
a  decree  securing  the  Austrian  dominions — failing     Pngmatic 
male  issue — to  hiseldestdaughter,  Klaria  Theresa.     Sanction. 
The  treaty  of  Hanover,  formed  in  alarm  by  England,  France, 
and  Prussia,  and   joined  presently  by  Holland,   Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  forced  Charles  VI.  to  make  larger  promises,  espe- 
cially as  to  help  in  recovering  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.     Yet, 
when  in  1727  Gibraltar  was  attacked  by  Spain,  he  did  not  fulfil 
hifl  engagements,  and  preliminaries  of  peace  were  soon  signed. 
At  this  crisis,  George  I.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
George  II.,  who,  in  1705,  bad  married  Caroline  of  Anspach,  a 
gifted  woman,  to  whom  he  was  sincerely  attached,  although  she 
had  prevented  him  from  keeping  mistresses  at  his  court,  the 
general  practice  of  sovereigns  in  those  days. 

George   II.  wa.s   a   better  king   than    his  fatbei'.     He   was 
courageous,  just,  and  truthful,  was  a  good  man  of  business, 
and  was  not  averse  to  war.     Wnlpole  kept  his     ^^      j. 
pbice,  and  the  system  of  cabinet  government  was     **••'»" 
continued.     The   condition  of   Europe   did   not    improve,   and 
its  vicissitudes  are  difficult  to  follow  until  the  arrival  of  greater 
men  upon  the  scene  of  action.     In   1729,  a  son  and  heir  was 
bom  to  Louis  XV.,  and    peace  was  made   between    England, 
France,  and  Spain    by   the  tieaty   of  Seville.      By   this,    the 
appanage   of  "  Baby  Charles,"   the  succession  of   Don    Carlos 
to  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Tuscany,  wari  at  lasit  guaranteed.     In 
1731,  the  second  treaty  of  Vienna  was  signed  between  England, 
Holland,  Austria,  and  Spain,  by  which  the  succession  to  the 
Italian  duchies  and  the  aiTangements  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion were  confirmed.    TwoyeiiiK  later  a  family  com-      --,    r      ii 
pact  was  signed  between  the  two  Boiu-bon  king-     comraint 
doms  of  France  and  Spain,  which  was  afterwards 
renewed  and   produced  considerable  results.     In   1737,  Queen 
Caroline  died,   an    event  which    weakened   the   popularity   of 
Walpole.     Preilenck,    prince   of  Wales,  a   wenk  but   aminblo 
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character,   led  the   opposition  against  Walpolc^  and   it    was 

strengthened  hj  the  appearance  of  the  great  William    Pitt, 

then  merely  a  "  terrible  cornet  of  horse,"  the  leader  of  the 

young   Whigfl,  who   vere  called  "  the  boys,"  who  were  tired 

of  Walpole's  pacific  policy  and  wished  for  more  resolute  action, 

especially    against    Spain.      In   consequence    of 

y^„  this,  in   1739,  war  was  declared  against  Spain, 

^^'  generally  known  as  the  war  of  "  Jenkins'  Ear," 

because  a  sea  captain  of  that  name  had  his  ear  cut  oil.     The 

real  cause,  however,  was  the  claim  of  Spain  to  search  English 

ships   on   the   high    seas,    in    order   to    discover  whether  the 

conditions  imposed  upon  British  ti'ade  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 

were  properly  observed.     Spain  claimed  the  entire  possessioD 

of  the  new  world,  which  England  could  not  permit,  and  which 

Spain's  power  was  not  sufficient  to  enforce.     This  led  to  war  in 

the  present  instance,  and  nearly  to  a  war  in  the  time  of  the 

French   Revolution  with  regard  to  Kootka  Sound.     The  war 

began  with  the  capture  of  Fortobello  by  Admiral  Yemon.     It 

was  popular,  and  the  opposition  to  Walpole  was  strengthened 

by  the  collusion  of  Pulteney  and  Carteret.     But  an  important 

event  occui-red,  which  altered  the  course  of  events  in  Europe. 

In  1740,  the  year  in  which  Anson  started  on  his  voyage  round 

the  world,  and  attacked  Spanish  ships,  the  Emperor  Charles 

j^g^,  VI,  died,   and,    according   to   the  provisions    of 

of  tbe  the   Pragmatic  Sanction,  was  succeeded  by   his 

Emperor         daughter    Maria   Theresa.      In    the    same   year, 

CharlM.         Fr^erick  II.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Fnisaia, 

and,  by  claiming  From  Maria  Theresa  the  province  of  Silesia, 

began  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession.     From  this  time  till 

his  death,  Frederick  is  the  most  prominent  figure  in  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
PROSSIA,  A.D.  lers-nse-RussiA,  a.d.  it62-i77g— Austria, 

A.D.   1765-1790— ENGLAND.   A.D.   17*0-1783. 

Toe  real  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  was  the  Great 
Elector,  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  who  by  the  treaty 
of  Welau  obtained  sovereignty  over  PreusBen,  nj, 
an  Eastern  province  on  the  Baltic,  the  capital  Kingdom 
of  which  waa  Ednigsberg,  and,  as  ally  of  Holland  of  PraiiU. 
against  Louis  XIV.,  won,  in  1675,  the  battle  of  Fehrbellin,  as 
baa  been  previously  narrated.  He  was  a  powerful  suppoiter  of 
Protestantism,  a  confession  already  adopted  in  1613  by  the 
Elector  John  Sigismund.  The  son  of  the  Great  Elector, 
Frederick  III.,  a  very  splendid  and  extravagant  gentleman, 
having  promised  to  support  the  Emperor  Leopold  in  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  Succession,  was  made  king  of  Prussia,  on 
January  18,  1701,  just  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  before 
bis  successor,  William,  received  the  title  of  German  Emperor  at 
YerBailles.  His  son  and  successor,  Frederick  William  I.,  who 
reigned  from  1713  to  1740,  paid  the  debts  of  his 
extravagant  father.  He  was  of  a  rough  nature,  ^Jj^I 
insensible  to  culture  of  all  kinds,  and  spent  his 
life  in  reforming  the  administration  of  his  kingdom  and  getting 
together  a  powerful  army,  the  kernel  of  which  was  formed  by  a 
collection  of  the  tallest  men  in  Europe,  whom  he  gathered  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  fair  and  foul.  At  his  death  he  left 
a  treasure  of  nine  million  thalers,  and  an  army  of  83,000  men. 
He  had  many  excellences  as  a  sovereign.  He  did  much  to 
restore  the  prosperity  of  a  counti'y  I'liined  by  the  Thirty  Yeais' 
War.  Herebuilt  towns,  filled  deserts  with  inhabitants,  and  estab- 
lished schools  and  other  benevolent  institutions.  In  1731,  he 
received  the  Piotestants  driven  out  of  their  country  by  Firmian, 
archbishop  of  Salzbuig.  In  the  creation  of  his  army,  he  was 
assisted  by  Leopold  of  Dessau,  called  the  "  old  Dessauer,"  who 
did  yeoman  service  at  Blenheim  and  Turin.     He  increased  his 
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king<1om  by  the  acquii^ition  of  Upper  GueHers  m  the  treaty  of 
Uti-echt,  and  of  Stettin  in  the  Northern  War. 

The  new  kingdom  wanted  a  man  of  genius  to  consolidate  it, 
and  this  was  found  in  Frederick  II.,  rightly  called  Frederick 
the  Great,  who,  hesides  hie  extraordinary  intelleo- 
?*^™J  tual  qualities,  possessed  an  iron  will  and  untiring 
industry.  He  was  born  on  January  24,  1712. 
His  first  education  was  French,  which  took  such  hold  upon 
him  as  to  make  him  the  object  of  his  father's  animosity.  No 
two  natures  could  be  more  different — he  was  David,  son  of 
Goliath.  He  was  treated  so  badly  that  he  attempted  to  fly 
to  England,  but  was  arrested,  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of 
Eiistrin,  and  condemned  to  death.  Though  himself  reprieved, 
he  saw  his  bosom  friend.  Lieutenant  Katte,  brutally  executed 
under  his  windows.  He  afterwards  married  a  princess  of 
Brunswick -Be  vern,  and  received  Bheinsbet^  as  an  inheritance 
Here  he  continued  his  French  studies,  and  kept  up  bis  corre- 
ti|>ondence  with  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
French  Renaissance.  However,  he  determined  to  be  a  great 
king,  and  in  this  matter  to  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps.  He 
sitid  to  his  ministers  on  his  accession,  "  You  may  have  hitherto 
thought  that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  interests  of 
the  king  and  the  interests  of  the  country;  henceforth,  yon 
must  considei'  that  they  are  the  same — indeed,  that  the  interests 
of  the  country  come  first." 

Wo  have  alieady  seen  that  Frederick  and  Maria  Therftsa 

ascended  their  respective  thrones  in  the  same  year.     Frederick 

P\xtt  imme<liatoly    laid    claim,    on    very    insufficient 

SUaiian  groimds,  to  a  part  of  Sile»ia,  marched  into  Glati, 

War.  compelled  Breslau   to  be  neutral,  and   the  first 

Silesian   War   began.     The   young   prince  of   Dessau   stormed 

Glogau,  and  Frederick  fouglit  in  1741  the  battle  of  Mollwits,  in 

which  the  victory  was  secured  by  Schwerin.     Brieg  surrendered, 

Breslau  did   homage  to   the   new  sovereign,  and   Silesia  wa!^ 

conquered.     The  action  of  Frederick  against  Uie  unfortunate 

Maiia  Theresa   was  soon    iuiibkted  on   a  larger   scale.      The 

CoaliUon        Elector    Cbailec!  Albert  of   Bavaria  denied   the 

against  validity  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  claimed 

Austria.  the  Austrian  dominions ;  Philip  V,  of  Spain  did 

the  same,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  Nymphenburg  with  France 

and  Bavai'ia,  which  was  joined  by  Saxony,  Cologne,  and  the 

Palatinate.     Frederick  signed  a  treaty  with  France  at  Breslau, 

in  which  he  promised  to  give  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  his  vote  tor 
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the  imperial  crown.  The  object  of  these  combioed  attacks  was 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  and  the  Sileisian. 
war  became  a  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  ■^^^  ^f  ^^ 
As  the  Saxons  invaded  Bohemia  and  the  ESpaQtards  Anttrian 
Italy,  Charles  Albert  occupied  Upper  Austria,  SiiMMaion. 
marched  into  Bohemia  and  received  the  homage  of  his  subjects 
at  Prague,  and  was  crowned  at  Frankfort  as  German  Emperor, 
with  the  title  of  Charles  YII.  Hereupon,  Maria  Theresa  betook 
herself  to  Fressburg,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  fidelity  and 
chivalry  of  the  Hungarians.  She  mounted,  on  horseback,  the 
l^endary  bill,  swung  her  sword  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
and  the  nobles  and  people  shouted  in  the  ofGciat  Ijatin  tongue, 
"  Vivat  domina  et  rex  noster,  Theresta !  Moriamur  pro  rege 
noetro  Maria  Theresia  I "  ("  Long  live  our  Lady  and  King  Maria 
Theresa!  Let  us  die  for  our  King,  MariaTheresa!").  Her  tender 
age  of  twenty-three,  her  beauty,  goodness,  and  fine  courage,  had 
won  all  hearts,  and  were  to  preserve  her  through  the  trials  of  a 
long,  but,  in  many  ways,  troubled  reign. 

In  1742,  Frederick  wona  second  battle  at  Chotusitz,  and  Maria 
Theresa,  by  the  intervention  of  England,  made  with  him  the 
treaty  of  Berlin,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  Silesia  was  ceded 
to  Prussia.  Ae  Saxony  also  acceded  to  this  peace,  Maria  was 
able  to  overrun  Bavaria,  to  capture  the  capital,  Munich,  and 
drive  the  pseudo-emperor  from  his  dominions,  and  the  French 
from  Bohemia,  while  the  English  in  1743  won  the  battle  of 
Dettingen,  and  Charles  Emmanuel  of  Saxony  joined  Austria. 
Frederick  was  not  satisfied,  and  in  1744  he  aided  Charles  YII. 
and  the  French  in  a  second  Silesian  War,  which,  8«oond 
after  Prague  and  Munich  had  been  captured  and  SUaalan 
recaptured,  ended  by  the  death  of  Charles,  at  the  Wm. 
early  age  of  forty-eight.  His  son,  Maximilian  II.  (Joseph),  signed 
the  peace  of  Fiissen  in  1745,  in  which  he  resigned  all  claims  to 
the  empire  and  promised  to  vote  for  Francis  I.  of  Lorraine,  the 
husband  of  Maria  Theresa.  Francis  was  crowned  at  Frankfort 
on  September  13,  1745,  and  was  recognised  by  Frederick  in  the 
peace  of  Dresden,  so  that  the  wai'  of  the  Austi'ian  Succession 
came  to  an  end,  so  far  as  Bavaria  was  concerned.  But  Maria 
Theresa  was  still  unsatisfied.  She  yearned  for  Silesia.  Frederick, 
however,beatherarmiesin  Juneat  Hohenfriedberg,  in  September 
at  Sohr,  and  in  December  at  Kessclsdoi-f ;  Dresden  capitulated ; 
and  Maria  Theresa  at  last  recognised  the  Prussian  claim  to 
Silesia  and  Glatz.  Spain  now  gave  up  the  war  in  Italy,  and 
Austria  bad  only  to  contend  against  the  French  in  the  Nether- 
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UndK.     Hei-e  Maurice  of  Saxony,  the  son  of  Augiutus  the  Strong, 

serving   as  a  French    mai-ebal,    won  several   battles  over  the 

Austi'ians   and    English.     The  Empress   Elbabeth   of    Russia 

PMMof         promised  aid  to  the  allies,   and  this  helped  to 

Alx-U-  make  France  accept  the  peace  of  Ais-la-Chapelle 

ChapeU*.        in   1748,  which   completely  put  an   end    to   the 

struggle.     The  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  maintained,  and  Farma, 

Piacenza,  and  Guastalla  went  »  Carlos. 

Feace  continued  for  some  years,  but  Maria  Theresa  had  not 
given  up  hope  of  recovering  Silesia,  and  she  continued  to  make 
Fraiah  and  preparations  with  that  object.  With  the  help  of 
Atutrlan  her  minister  Kaunitz,  she  made  an  alliance  wit^ 
AlUaaoe.  France,  now  governed  by  Louis  XV.  and  his 
miI^tret^s,  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour — with  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth of  Russia,  whom  Frederick  had  satirised — and  with  Saxony, 
whose  minister.  Count  Briihl,  was  Frederick's  personal  enemy. 
Having  heard  of  the  plans  of  his  enemies  by  the  betrayal  of  the 
secrets  of  the  ^axon  foreign  office,  Frederick  determined  to 
forestall  them,  made  an  alliance  with  England,  an  enemy  of 
France,  and  with  Brunswick,  Hesse  Ca«sel,  and  Saxe  Qotba,  and 
by  a  sudden  invasion  of  Saxony  in  1756  b^an 
^iV  1^  the  Seven  Years'  War.  He  occupied  Dresden, 
blockaded  the  Saxons  at  Firna,  defeated  at  Lobo- 
sitz  Marshal  Browne  the  Austrian,  who  was  marching  to  their 
assistance,  compelled  the  whole  Saxon  army,  17,000  strong,  to  lay 
down  their  aims  at  Firna,  and  got  Saxony  into  his  power. 
In  the  second  year,  1757,  Austria  was  joined  by  Sweden  and  the 
empire,  but  Frederick  conquered  Bohemia  and  won  the  battle 
of  Prague,  though  with  the  loss  of  his  trusty  general,  Schwerin. 
Frederick  was  defeated  at  Kolin  on  June  18,  1757,  but  avenged 
himself  brilliantly  at  Rassbach  against  the  French  on  November  5, 
and  completely  i-outed  the  Austrians  at  Leutlien  ou  December  6. 
Meanwhile  the  Russians,  under  Apraxin,  were  defeated  at 
Grossjiigerndorf,  and  stopped  from  further  operations  by  the 
false  news  of  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  accession  of 
Peter  III.,  who  was  a  friend  of  Frederick.  In  the  third  year  of 
the  war,  1758,  Frederick  received  the  powerful  assistance  of  the 
English  minister,  the  great  William  Fitt,  and  committed  the 
command  of  his  allied  ti-oops  to  the  hero  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
who  drove  the  French  back  to  the  Rhine,  and  defeated  them  at 
Crefeld.  Frederick  now  seciu'ed  Brandenburg  from  invasion  by 
beating  the  Russians  at  Zorndoi-f  on  one  side  and  the  Austrians 
at  Hochkii-ch  on  the  other,  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  former 
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occupying  Preusaen.  In  the  fourth  year,  1759,  Frederick  busied 
himself  with  defeneive  operations,  because  his  own  army  waa 
worn  out  and  the  enemy  had  received  new  assistance.  It  is 
true  that  Duke  Ferdinand  defeated  the  French  at  Minden  on 
August  1,  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  Russians  and  Austriana 
from  fighting  and  winning  the  battle  of  Eunersdorf  on  August 
12,  or  the  capture  of  Dresdeu  by  Daun.  The  fifth  year,  1760, 
is  marked  by  the  battle  of  Torgau,  fought  on  November  3  :  the 
wing  commanded  by  Frederick  was  entirely  defeated,  and  the 
king  spent  the  night  in  devising  plans  for  recovering  himself  on 
the  following  day ;  but  in  the  early  morning  he  received  news 
from  Ziethen  that  he  had  been  successful  on  his  wing,  and  that 
the  enemy  waa  retiring.  King  George  II.  of  England  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1760  by  his  grandson,  George  III,,  who,  partly  from 
jealousy  of  Pitt,  determined  to  withdraw  from  the  war,  and  to 
discontinue  the  subsidies.  This  brought  Frederick  into  terrible 
straits.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1763,  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  nephew,  Peter  III.,  who  not  only 
made  peace,  but  an  alliance  with  Frederick,  and  when  Peter 
died  six  months  later,  and  was  succeeded  by  Catherine  II., 
although  the  alliance  was  dissolved,  peace  was  made.  Frederick, 
however,  had  still  to  continue  fighting  until  the  peace  of  Paris 
between  France,  England,  and  Spain  waa  signed  Traatlra  of 
on  February  10,  1763,  by  which  England  acquired  parii  and 
Canada  and  many  other  colonial  possessions,  and  Hnberta- 
which  was  followed  on  February  15  by  the  peace  •""*• 
of  Hubertsburg  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  securing  Silesia 
to  Prussia,  though  otherwise  restoring  all  conquests.  Thus 
ended  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  great  event  of  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  as  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
ha.d  been  of  its  commeacement,  and  the  American  War  and  the 
French  Revolution  were  of  its  close.  England  gained  much  by 
it,  but  if  Pitt  had  continued  in  office  she  would  have  gained 

In  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Frederick  showed  himself  to  be 
in   the  first  rank  of   military   commanders  of  modern    times, 
but  he  also  displayed  qualities  of  untiring  energy,     Fr«d«rlok'i 
of  love  of  action  which  rivalled  that  of  the  first     DomeaUa 
Napoleon,  of  economy,  and  of  strict  justice.     In     Policy, 
theee  respects,  he  made  himself  a  model  to  the  extravagant 
and  self- indulgent  German  princes  of  his  time,  who  had  been 
corrupted  by  the  example  of  Versailles.     Above  all,  he  placed 
the  welfare  of  his  people  above  every  other  consideration.     His 
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court  set  an  eiiample  of  careful  housekeeping,  which  he  c&rried 
sometimes  to  extraordinary  lengths.  An  ambasaador  wrote 
to  the  English  Foreign  Office  that  he  saw  the  great  king, 
before  an  evening  party  in  the  palace,  inspect  the  ball  room, 
to  see  that  too  many  wax  lights  were  not  being  consumed. 
Berlin  owed  much  to  him  as  a  city ;  he  built  the  Opera  House, 
the  Cathedral,  and  the  Public  Library,  and  he  founded  the 
country  villas  of  Fotsdam,  the  Neue  Palais,  and  Sansouci. 
His  leisui'e  time  was  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  music,  poetry,  and 
science.  He  held  a  concert  every  day,  in  which  he  played 
the  flute,  and  the  music  performed  at  these  entertainmente 
is  still  much  admired.  He  cori'esponded  with  most  of  the 
illustrious  persons  of  his  time,  but  always  in  the  French  language, 
in  which  he  wrote  both  prose  and  poetry.  His  great  friend 
and  confidant  was  that  versatile  genius  Voltaire,  with  whom 

he  eventually  quarrelled.  Maria  Theresa  was 
5j*~''  a  worthy  contemporary  of  this  great  man.     She 

also  used  the  period  of  peace  now  allowed  her 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  war,  to  build  up  a  wise  administration 
of  her  motley  empire,  to  further  the  inteiests  of  her  subjects, 
by  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman  and  the  loving  care  of  a  mother. 
She  also  practised  a  strict  economy,  encouraged  manufactures 
and  commerce,  reformed  the  army,  invented  a  system  of  military 
colonies  on  the  frontiers,  and  secured  the  affections  of  the 
Hungarians.  Frederick  was  a  free-thinker,  Maria  Theresa  a 
strict  Catholic,  but  she  did  not  allow  herself  to  be  dominated  by 
the  influence  of  Rome. 


RUSSIA,  A.D.   1762-1T76. 

Russia  was  at  this  time  governed  by  Catherine  II.,  a  princess 

of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  the  widow   of  Peter    III.,  famous    for  h«- 

amoui's  and  her  ability,  ber  learning  and  her  lust. 

(tetherin*       gj,g  reigned  over  the  Russian  empire  from   1762 

to  1776.     When  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  gave  the 

Dissidents   in   Poland   equal   rights   with    the    Catholics,    the 

latter  foi-med  in  1768  the  Confederation  of  Bar,  and   made 

war  against  Stanislaus,  who  was  supported  by  Russia.    Catherine 

also  made  war  against  the  Turks,  who  were  roused  to  action 

by    France,  and,  after  burning  the  Turkish  Qeet  in   the   sea 

fight  of  Tchesmii  in  1770,  made  hei-self  mistress  of  Wallachia, 

Moldavia,  and  the  Crimea.     Catherine  now  conceived  the  idea 

of  a  partition  of  Poland,  and  Fiedeiick  fell  in  with  her  views. 
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Austria,  repreeented  by  Eaunit^,  did  not  reject  the  tempting 
offer,  and  in   1772  the  first  partition  of  Poland   took  place. 
Austria  received  eastern  Galicia  and  Lodomeria,     tint 
formed    into    a    kingdom ;    Prussia,   the  district     Partitioii  of 
which  had  been  surrendered  to  Poland  in  the     PoUnd. 
peace  of  Thorn  in    1466,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Lithuania 
aa  far  as  the  Duua  and  the  Dnieper.     This  SiCt  of  partition 
was  condemned   by   the  other   powers,   and    the  fate   of  the 
country,  which  was  finally  dismembered  by  two  other  partitions, 
has  excited  much  commiseration,  for  which  there  is  tittle  foun- 
dation.    Distracted  by  faction,  Poland  was  entirely  unable  to 
govern  herself,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  if  she  were  now 
restored,  she  would  exhibit  any  greater  capacity  in  this  respect. 
Oatheriue    II.  continued  to  make    war  against  Turkey,   and, 
in  the  year   1774,   in   the   treaty  of   Kutscbuk-     _^. 
Kainardji,  obtained  the  right  of  freedom  of  com-     ^^M^fi 
merce  in  all  Turkish  waters,  and,  in  the  peace  of 
January  1792,  the  river  Dniester  as  a  boundary.     Assisted  by 
her  favourite  Fotemkin,  she  continued  the  work  of  Peter  the 
Great  in  bringing  Russia  into  line  with  the  civilisation  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  promoted  both  the  material  and  spiritual 
development  of  her  dominions  by  every  means  in  her  power, 
so  that  she  has  left  behind  her  the  reputation  of  a  great  and 
beneficent  ruler. 


AUSTBIA,  A.D.  1765-1790. 

Joseph  II.,  the  son  of  Maria  Theresa,  was  elected  emperor  in 
1765,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Francis  I.,  although  his  mother 
continued  to  govern  the  territory  of  Austria.  He 
took  Frederick  the  Gi-eat  as  a  model  of  a  reforming  ""^ 
Hovereign,  but  he  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  reforms 
could  be  introduced  by  the  promulgation  of  edicts  and  laws,  and 
forgot  that  liberty  must  rest  on  a  change  of  people's  heai-ts. 
He  is  represented  as  sitting  at  a  table  with  his  minister,  writing 
edicts  which  the  minister  threw  into  the  waste-paper  basket. 
One  of  bis  great  objects  was  to  increase  his  dominions  by  the 
incorpomtion  of  a  laVge  portion  of  Bavaria,  and,  for  this  purpose, 
he  seised  the  opportunity  given  him  by  the  death  of  the  Elector 
Maximilian  III.  (Joseph)  in  1777.  He  persuaded  his  successor, 
Charles  Theodore,  who  was  Elector  Palatine  also,  to  make  over 
to  him  much  of  the  Bavaiian  inheritance.  Frederick  the  Great 
resisted  this  by  joining  Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony  In  a  war  of 
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the  Bavarian  Succession,  which  consisted  of  little  else  than  an 
invasion  of  Bohemia  as  far  as  Troppau,  and  is  known  by  the 
War  of  tha      name  of  the  Potato  War.     It  was  put  an  end  to  bj 
Bavarian        the  peace  of  Teschen  in    1779,  by  which  Joseph 
SnooMiloa.     renounced  all  right  to  Bavaria  except  a  district 
connecting  Austria  with    the  Tyrol — the  so-called  Innviertel, 
being  the  land  encloned  by  the  Inn,  the  Danube,  and  the  Salzach. 
A  further  attempt  of  Joseph  to  exchange  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands foi'  Bavaria  was  met  by  Fredericlc  with  the  establishment 
of  the  League  of  Princes  in  1785,  in  which  the 
^^^J^^     three  Protestant  Electors  of  Saxony,  Brandenbui^, 
and  Hanover,  joined  by  the  ecclesiastical  Blector 
of  Main,  supported  the  rights  of  the  German  princes  of  the 
empire.     In  the  following  year,  August  17,  1786,  Frederick  the 
Great  died,  having  raided  hie  kingdom  to  the  rank  of  a  first-class 
European  power,  and  increased  its  borders  by  the  acquisition  of 
Silesia  in  1763,  West  Prussia  in  1772,  and  Eastern  Friesland  in 
1744,  besides  Binalter  territories,  so  that,  at  his  death,  it  num- 
bered a  population  of  five  million  and  a  half. 

Joseph  continued  to  pursue  his  course  of  unwise  and  im- 
petuous reform,  attacking  the  church  and  the  nobles,  who  were 
undoubtedly  the  cause  of  many  abuses,  but  in  this  way  stirring 
tip  hostility  which  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  master. 
Hungary  became  discontented,  and  the  Netherlands  I'ebelUous. 
ipf^  In  the  Netherlands,  a  country  strongly  attached 

Anitriau         to  its  ancient  liberties,  he  made  arbitrary  changes 
Hstlwr-  in  the  civil  government,  in  ecclesiastical  organisa- 

^'*^-  tion,  in  trade,  and  in  the  administration  of  justice, 

interfering  with  the  rights  and  the  liberties  of  towns  and 
provinces.  Louvaln  first  rose  in  rebellion,  then  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Malines,  and  other  cities.  The  i-ecalling  of  the  ob- 
noxious edicts  did  not  produce  peace,  and  when  Joseph  attempted 
to  enforce  them  by  an  array  the  Netherlands  declared  them- 
selves independent.  The  failure  of  his  benevolent  designs  was 
a  terrible  disappointment,  which  led  to  his  early  death,  hastened 
also  by  his  exertions  in  a  war  with  Turkey,  which  be  under- 
took in  conjunction  with  Catherine  II.  He  died  on  February 
20,  1790,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  a  broken-hearted  man,  who, 
like  the  apprentice  in  Goethe's  ballad,  had  flooded  the  world 
with  waters,  which  he  could  not  check  when  they  became 
dangerous.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  bi-other  Leopold  Il.t 
whose  history  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  French  Hevolution. 
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ENGLAND.   A.D.   1740-1783. 


We  must  now  return  to  England,  which  we  left  in  1740  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  tbe  Austrian  Succession.  The  time 
demanded  a  minister  who  was  not  averse  to  war,  England 
and  Walpole  was  essentially  a  man  of  peace,  and  the 
France,  moreover,  was  our  traditional  enemj,  War. 
and  Walpole  was  well  disposed  towards  France.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  what  England  had  to  do  with  the  war,  in  which  she 
might  easily  have  remained  neutral,  as  it  was  nothing  but  a 
Rtruggte  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia  at  the  expense  of 
Austria,  and  France  only  took  part  in  it  because  she  happened 
at  this  time  to  be  ill  disposed  towards  Austria,  as  she  joined 
Austria  against  Prussia  in  the  Beven  Years'  War  for  similar  in- 
sufficient reasons.  But  England  regarded  the  war  as  an  anti- 
Bourbon  struggle,  and  even  tried  to  negotiato  peace  between 
Prussia  and  Austria,  as  German  powers  who  ought  to  unito 
against  France.  The  rival  of  Walpole  was  Carteret,  his  very 
antithesis,  in  some  repects  the  foreiunner  of  Pitt,  n^-t^y^^ 
anticipating  his  imperial  policy.  He  despised  the 
petty  squabbles  of  England,  and  desired  to  act  his  part  on  the 
broader  stage  of  Europe.  He  said,  "  What  is  it  to  me  who  is 
judge  or  who  is  bishop?  It  is  my  business  to  make  kings  and 
emperors,  and  to  maintain  the  Imlance  of  power  in  Europe." 
The  result  was  that  when  Walpole  resigned  in  1742,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Cartoret,  assisted  by  Wilmington  and  Newcastle. 
The  treaty  of  Breslau,  which  closed  the  first  Silesian  war,  was 
the  work  of  Carteret,  and  was  thought  in  England  to  be  the 
greatest  blow  which  France  had  received  since  the  accession  of 
the  house  of  Hanover. 

The  battle  of  Dettingen  in  1743  was  a  victory  of  the  English 
and  Austriaus  over  the  French.     George  II.  took  part  in  it, 
and  it  was  the  last  occasion  in  which  an  English     ^^.j. 
sovereign  appealed  in  the  field.     On  the  death  of     DrttJnm. 
Wilmington,  Felham  succeeded  to  his  place.     He 
resembled  Walpole  much  as  Carteret  resembled  Fitt.     In  this 
year  the  treaty  of  Worms  was  made  to  drive  the  Bourbons 
out  of  Italy,  but  it  alarmed  Frederick  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
second  Silesian  war.     In  1744,  the  country  be-     ,^ 
came  impatient  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Carteret,     p,y,,aii, 
who  was  now  Lord  Granville,  and  he  was  driven 
from  office  by  Heni'y  Pelham  and   his  brother  the  Duke  of 
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Newcastle.     The  Broad  Bottom  Adminiatration  now  came  into 

office  and  lasted  for  ten  years,  from  1 744  to  1 754,  consisting  of 

Felham,  Newcastle,  and  Harrington.     It  was  a  coalition  between 

all  men  who  were  RuppoBed  to  possess  either  special  ability  or 

BaUl«of        influence.     In  1745  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  was 

Fontuun        fought,  in  which  the  English,  under  Cumberland, 

and  tliB  were  defeated  by  the  Trench  under  Marshal  Saxe, 

RebelUoi        while  the  Colonial  forces  of  New  England  to<A 

or  1T48,  Cape  Breton.     But  the  great  event  of  the  year  was 

the  landitig  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the  Young  Pretender, 

in  Scotland.     He  entored  triumphantly  into  Edinburgh,  defeated 

Sir  John  Cope  at  Frestonpans,  marched  into  England  as  far  as 

Derby,  and  then  retreated.     Id  1746,  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  he 

woiHted  Hawley,  but  in  the  same  year  was  routed  at  Culloden, 

after  which  the  rebellion  was  put  down  by  Cumberland,  who 

earneil  the  title  of  the  Butcher.      Before  this,  the  treaty  of 

Dresden  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 

all  pai-ties  being  weary  of  the  contest.     Carteret,  although  he 

understood  much  of  foreign  affairn,  did  not  penetrato  deeply  into 

their  significance,  and  failed  to  see  the  far-reaching  importance 

of  the  rise  of  Fiussia.    The  war  still  continued  between  England 

and  France,  the  French  being  defeated  at  sea  off  Cape  Finisterre 

naatv  of       ^°''  "^  TTshant,  but  in    1748  it  was  closed  by 

AiX'la-  the  treaty  of   Aix-la-Chapelle  on   the  terms  of 

Chap«U«.        staiti  qtto,  Madras  being  restored  to  Great  Britain 

and  Cape  Breton  to  France.     It  was,  however,  only  a  truce,  and 

even  while  the  truce  lasted  the  rivalry  of  England  and  France 

led  to  strife  in  East  and  West. 

In  1 750,  the  French  began  to  become  powerful  in  India  under 
Dupleix,  who  had  been  governor  of  Pondicherry  since  1741.     He 
The  Tar  In     desired  to  build  up  a  French  empire  in  India  on 
India  and       the  lines  of  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  the  Moguls, 
America.         which  had  fallen  into  decay  since  the  death  of 
Ai-ungzebe  in  1707.     The  struggle  fiist  raged  round  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Carnatic,  in  which  Mahomet  Ali,  the  defeated 
civndidate,  was  supported  by  Dupleix.     In  1761,  Arcot  was  cap- 
tured by  Robert  Olive,  who  hiul  arrived  in  India  as  a  clerk  in 
1744.     At  this  time,  war  broke  out  between  the  English  and 
Fiench  colonists  In  North  America.     Imitating  the  policy  of 
Dupleix,  Duquesne,  the  Fi-ench  governor  of  Canada,  built  foi-to 
on  Lake  Erie  and  on  the  Ohio  to  exclude  the  English  from  the 
west.     In  the  year  1754,  Pelham  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
bi'other  Newcastle,  Pitt  being  paymaster-general.     This  meant 
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the  beginning  of  an  imperial  policy  for  England.  Peace  was 
made  in  India,  but  in  America  both  countries  sent  help  to  their 
respective  coloniste,  and  in  1755  Braddock  was  surprised  and 
defeated  on  his  maFch  to  attack  Fort  DuquesDe.  In  1756,  foreign 
affairs  entered  upon  a  new  phase.  The  Seven  Years'  War  broke 
out,  being  a  part  of  the  long  struggle  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  for  supremacy  in  Germany,  but  England  now  took  the 
side  of  Prussia  and  France  of  Austria,  France  realising  the 
danger  of  Prussian  aggrandisement. 

It  was  not  likely  that,  in  these  circumstances,  Newcastle  could 
hold  his  own  against  the  ambition  of  Pitt,  who  felt,  as  he  said, 
that  he  could  save  England,  but  no  one  else  could. 
He  was  therefore  obliged  to  resign,  not  being  the  ^[j™ 
man  to  govern  in  these  stormy  times,  and  Devon- 
shire became  prime  minister,  with  Fitt  as  secretary  of  state.  In 
this  year,  Calcutta  was  captured  by  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole  took  place,  a  number  of  English 
being  shut  up  in  a  little  room  of  the  fort,  which  proved  the 
death  of  many.  In  1757  Admiral  Byng  was  executed  for  his 
failure  to  relieve  Port  Mahon,  as  Voltaire  wittily  said,  "to 
encourage  the  other  admirals  " ;  the  Militia  Act  enforced  a  system 
of  universal  obligation  to  military  service ;  and,  on  June  23, 
Clive  won  the  victory  of  Plassey.  Meanwhile,  however,  Devon- 
shire and  Pitt  had  been  dismissed  from  o£Sce.  But,  though 
George  II.  disliked  Pitt,  and  NewcaKtle  controlleil  the  House  of 
Commons,  Pitt  bad  the  nation  at  his  back,  and  .1  coalition  had 
to  be  made  at  last  between  Pitt  and  Newcastle,  Pitt  having 
charge  of  the  war,  Newcastle  of  Parliament.  From  1767  to 
1761,  England  was  governed  by  a  strong  ministry,  and  these 
were  years  of  unforgotten  glory.  This  period  was  broken  by 
the  death  of  George  II. 

George  III.,  who  succeeded  in  1760,  and  reigned  till  1820, 
was,  above  everything  else,  an  English  sovereign.     He  desired 
not  only  to  reign,  but  to  rule ;  and,  at  his  succes- 
sion, he  conceived  a  dislike  to  the  forcible  methods     o^^Jui 
of  Pitt  and  to  the  war,  which  he  did  not  think 
it  was  for  the  interests  of  England  to  continue.     His  friend, 
Bute,  was  made  secretary  of  state,  and  when  Pitt,  at  one  of  the 
firEt  councils,  proposed  that  war  should   be  declared  against 
Spain,   and    the  Spanish    colonies    in    America  be    seized    by 
England,  which  would  certainly  have  been  of  advantage  to  the 
world,   he   was  defeatwl  by  his  colleagues,  and   resigned.     A 
ministry  was  formed  which  comprised  Bute,  Grenville,  Egremont, 
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and  Oraoville;  but  war  had  to  be  declai-ed  RgainiA  Spain,  in 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  a  new  family  compact  between 
Spain  and  France.  The  conquest*  ot  Pitt's  ministry  were  con- 
tinued. We  took  Martiniijue,  Grenada,  Santa  Lucia,  and  St 
Vincent  from  the  French,  Havana  and  Manila  from  Spain. 
However,  the  war  was  concluded  by  the  peace  ot 
™™"y  Paris  in  1763,  which,  like  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia and  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  forms  an  epoch 
in  the  international  history  of  the  world.  This  peace  enor- 
mously enlarged  the  English  colonial  empire.  In  America  we 
were  secured  in  the  possession  of  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and 
Cape  Breton ;  in  the  West  Indien  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent, 
Dominica,  and  Tobago ;  in  Afiica  of  Sen^al ;  in  Europe  of 
Minorca.  From  Spain  we  received  Florida,  Spain  being  com- 
pensated by  the  poHnession  of  Louisiana  in  a  secret  treaty  with 
France.  On  the  other  hand,  we  restored  to  France  Belleiale, 
Martinique,  Guatlaloupe,  Ooree,  and  certain  towna  in  India, 
abandoned  the  claims  which  we  Iiad  put  forward  to  Louisiana, 
and  gave  back  to  Spain  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  The  French 
retained  their  rights  of  fishing  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
The  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  was  finished  by  the 
treaty  of  Hubertsburg,  Prussia  retaining  Silesia.  After  this 
peace,  though  it  was  not  dtebonourable  to  England,  Bute  was 
forced  by  public  opinion  to  lesign.  He  was  not  a  bad  minister, 
but  be  was  i-egarded  as  the  embodiment  of  the  personal  govern- 
ment of  the  sovereign,  which  the  country  was  not  prepared  to 
accept.  The  ministry  of  Bute  was  succeeded  by 
^nngw*^  *'"*■'  "^  ^^^  triumvirate,  consisting  of  Grenville, 
Egremont,  and  Halifax.  Grenville  was  the  bi-otfaer- 
in-law  of  Pitt,  and  the  brother  of  Earl  Temple,  the  father  of  the 
Grenville  who  was  a  powerful  minister  in  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  Napoleon.  Shortly  after  this  the  place 
of  Egremont,  who  died,  was  taken  by  Bedford,  who  became 
president  of  the  council,  while  Sandwich  was  made  secretary 
of  state.  Parties  were  very  complicated  duiing  the  early 
portions  of  this  reign,  until  they  wei'e  consolidated  under  the 
strong  hand  of  the  younger  Fitt.  They  depended  rathei'  upon 
personal  connections  than  on  questions  of  principle.  There 
were  the  Grenville  Whigs,  the  Rockingham  Whigs,  the  Bedford 
Whigs,  the  difference  between  whom  it  is  difficult  to  define, 
and  the  Radicals  under  John  Wilkes  and  Home  Tooke.  John 
Wilkes  caused  a  great  disturbance  ^at  the  time,  but  his  services 
to   liberalism    were  small.     He,  however,  put  an  end  to  the 
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ill^ftl  uHe  of  general  warrantB,  in  which  an  arrest  woe  ordered  of 
the  committers  of  an  offence  without  the  names  of  the  persons 
to  be  urreeted  being  mentioned.  He  continued  to  be  a  source 
of  contention  till  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  and 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1774. 

Far  more  impoitant  was  the  Stamp  Act,  passed  by  Grenville 
in  1765,  by  which  the  imposition  of  stamps  on  certain  classes 
of  documents  was  extended  to  America,  the  Ameri- 
can  colonies  being  thus  talced  without  their  consent ;  ^?  *"*'''P 
for  they  were  not  represented  in  Parliament.  It 
was  an  unwise,  but  not  altogetlier  an  unreasonable  measure, 
because  the  colonies  were  an  expense  to  the  mother  country, 
who  had  the  burden  of  defending  them,  but  it  produced  serioug 
i-iots  across  the  Atlantic,  and  was  repealed  in  1766.  Pitt,  who 
was  far  beyond  his  age  in  the  assertion  of  liberal  principles, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  section  of  Liberals  he 
belonged,  being,  indeed,  above  party,  made  a  great  speech  in 
favour  of  repeal.  The  ministry  saved  their  face  by  passing  a 
Declaration  Act,  which  asserted  the  right  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment  to  tax.  the  Americans.  The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was 
the  work  of  Rockingham,  who  succeeded  Grenville  in  1765,  hia 
colleagues  being  Qrafton  and  Conway.  His  party  included  the 
great  name  of  Edmund  Burke,  and  was  more  liberal,  and  more 
in  sympathy  with  what  in  later  times  have  been  known  as 
liberal  principles,  than  the  other  section  of  the  Whigs.  During 
bis  ministry  the  principle  of  general  warrants  was  condemned 
by  the  Commons. 

Rockingham  was  disliked  by  the  King,  and  was  attacked  by 
the  Bedford  Whigs  on  one  side,  and  by  Pitt  on  the  other.  He 
was  therefore  dismissed  by  the  King  as  not 
having  sufficient  power  in  Parliament  to  govern  ^^^ 
the  country,  and  Pitt,  now  created  Earl  of 
Chatham,  was  put  in  his  place.  Chathajn  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  minist^  that  England  has  ever  seen.  He  possessed 
unrivalled  eloquence  and  a  commanding  character ;  the  House 
of  Commons  quailed  before  him.  Some  of  his  speeches  spoken 
extempore,  and  in  reply,  are  masterpieces  of  English  literature. 
Though  too  fond,  perhaps,  of  representation,  he  embodied  to  the 
full  the  dignity  of  his  country,  and  the  importance  of  public 
affairs.  Qrafton  and  Conway  remained  with  him  in  office,  but 
Charles  Townshond  was  unhappily  his  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. Pitt  had  from  his  youth  been  subject  to  gout,  and 
won  after  taking  office  fell  ill,  and  was  unable  to  attend  to 
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public  affairs.  During  thie  interregDum,  TowDshend,  in  want  of  . 
monej,  passed  an  act  impoBing  import  duties  on  certain  com-  | 
moditiee  imported  into  America — glass,  red  and  white  lead, 
paper,  and  especiallj  tea ;  a  trifling  matter  which  produced  tre- 
mendous consequences.  This  renewed  attempt  to  tax  the 
colonies  caused  a  fresh  storm  in  America,  and  Townshend, 
having  done  this  irreparable  mischief  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  chief,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  North.  When  Ghath&m 
recovered  in  1768,  he  disapproved  of  what  had  been  done,  and 
resigned,  as  liis  colleagues  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  Grafton 
and  North  took  bin  place.  During  this  time,  events  occurred 
at  home  which  proved  of  great  importance,  but  were  very  little 
observed.  Hargreaves  invented  the  spinning- jenny ;  Cook  made 
his  first  voyage,  discovering  the  antipodes ;  the  Mysore  War  was 
waged  in  India.  The  letters  of  Junius,  and  the  struggle  of 
Wilkes  with  Farliament  obtained  far  more  attention,  and  rt 
suited  in  the  birth  of  English  Kadicalism,  which  took  a  long 
time  growing  to  manhood. 

Far  more  important  than  all  this  was  the  conversion  of  the 
American  colonies  into  an  independent  state.  The  eastern  coast 
TheNorUi  °^  North  America  had  been  discovered  in  1496  ' 
AmoilMui  and  1584,  but  permanent  settlements  were  not 
Coloalai.  established  till  the  seventeenth  century — Virginia 
in  1607,  New  Plymouth  in  1620,  Maryland  between  1625  and 
1633,  being  colonised  largely  by  Puritans  or  Catholics  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  country  by  religious  persecution.  After 
the  RestoiTition,  Oai'olina  was  founded  in  1662,  and  Pennsylvania 
in  1681  by  William  Penn,  who  called  his  capitol  Philadelphia, 
the  home  of  brotherly  love.  Canada,  discovered  by  the  £nglish 
in  1497,  was  first  colonised  by  the  French,  who  about  1668  sent 
Jesuit  missionaries  into  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  English  colonies  in  North 
America  were  thirteen  in  number — Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jei-sey,  Maryland,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Vii^nia,  Georgia,  North  and 
Sonth  Carolina.  In  Canada,  the  French  numbere«i  perhaps 
S2,000,  tbeii'  chief  towns  being  Quebec  and  Montreal  on  the 
river  St,  Lawrence.  The  French  conceived  the  idea  of  con- 
necting Canada  on  the  north  and  Louisiana  on  the  south  with 
a  series  of  forts  so  as  to  cut  off  the  English  from  the  great 
lakes,  and  from  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  name  of  Washington  first  appears  as  commander  of  a 
force  sent  to  prevent  this  action.     In  1769,  Quebec,  defended  by 
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tbe  gallant  Montcalm,  was  captured  by  Wolfe.  Botb  genenls 
were  killed  in  the  action  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  which 
resulted  in  the  fall  of  Montreal  and  in  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
secured  to  England  by  the  peace  of  Fane  in  1763. 

In  1770,  after  the  events  which  we  before  related,  North,  a 
devoted  servant  of  George  III.,  became  prime  minister  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  dispute  with  b-,*™ 

America  entered  into  a  new  phase.  Townshend's  ^*  ^Sa" 
taxes  on  imports  into  America  except  tea  were 
repealed.  But  in  1773  the  tea  duty  was  readjusted  in  a  way 
which — while  actually  lowering  it^implied  a  reassertion  of 
the  English  claim  to  tax.  Hence,  spuming  the  "bribe"  of 
cheap  tea,  a  number  of  colonist^,  disguised  as  Mohawk  Indiana, 
boarded  the  t«a  ships  as  they  lay  in  Boston  Harbour,  and 
emptied  the  tea  chests  into  the  sea.  Thereupon,  by  the 
"  Intolerable  Acts,"  Parliament  closed  the  port  of  Boston, 
removed  the  colonial  government  to  Salem,  suspended  the 
charter  of  Massachusetts,  and  sanctioned  the  trial  in  English 
courts  of  offences  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  the 
colony.  The  Americans— outraged  and  insulted  by  the  nature 
of  their  punishment,  and  irritated  by  the  Quebec  Act,  which 
granted  religious  freedom  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Canada, 
and  included  within  its  fiontier  districts  claimed  by  other 
colonies — issued  a  Declaration  of  Rights  in  a  Congress  repre- 
senting every  colony  but  Georgia,  and  announced  the  cessation 
of  commercial  intercourse  with  England  until  their  grievances 
should  be  redressed. 

In  1775  the  first  blood  was  shed,  English  troops  winning  in 
the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  but  the  colonistu  taking  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point.  At  a  second  Congress  even 
Georgia  was  represented,  and  Washington  was  ^■^J*^ 
appointed  to  command  the  American  forces.  The 
^iglish  won  a  Pyrrhic  victory  at  Bunker's  Hill,  repulsed  an 
invasion  of  Canada,  and  rejected  the  so-called  "  Olive  Branch 
Petition"  for  a  peace  on  the  colonists'  terms.  But  in  March 
1776  Howe  evacuated  Boston,  and  on  July  4  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  one  of  the  most  important  documents  in 
history,  was  signed,  giving  birth  to  a  new  world.  Howe, 
indeed,  presenuy  took  New  York,  and  Ccvnwallis  drove 
Washington  out  of  New  Jersey,  but  in  1777  a  projected 
combined  movement  by  the  English  generals  broke  down, 
and  in  October  16  Burgoyne  surrendered  to  the  enemy  at  Sara- 
toga.   This  proved  to  be  the  turning-point  r£  the  war,  for  it 

2  ■ 
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decided  France  to  iotervene  next  year  and  aid  tbe  colonists  by    ' 

land  and  sea — a  policy  not  more  invaluable  to  her  allies  than  fatal 

mjuM  to  herself.   This  altered  the  position  of  CbatbaiD, 

Joins  In  who  received  his  death  stroke  while  he  was  de- 

tlie  War.         nouncing  American  independence  in  the  House 

of  Lords.    The  French  alliance  had  been  mainly  brought  about 

by  the  efforts  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of  the  greatest  of 

Americans,  who  was  born  in  1706,  and  lived  to  help  in  creating 

the  American  constitution.   He  invented  the  lightning  conductor, 

and,  it  is  said,  "  tore  from  kings  the  sceptre,  and  the  bolt  from 

beaven."     In   1779,  Spain  joined  the   coalition  against  Great 

Britain,  and  in  1780  an  "Armed  Neutrality"  w»s 

™*™     formed  to  opposa England,  It^Kussia,  Denmark, 

and  Sweden,  which  laid  down  that  merchant  ships 

may  trade  along  belligerent  coasts ;  that  the  neutral  flag  coven: 

all  goods,  excepting  contraband;  and  that  no  blockade  need  be 

respected  which  is  not  efficient.    In  1781  the  Armed  Neutrulity 

was  joined  by  Holland,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  so  that  we  had 

the  whole  world   against   us;    and    in   this  year  the  war  in 

America  came  to  an  end  by  the  surrender  tA  the  English  at 

Yorktown.     Early  in  1782  Minorca  was  captured,  as  well  as 

a  niWBer  of  West  Indian  islands.     North  now  resigned,  and, 

though  George  still  refused  to  make  peace,  he  was  obliged  to 

accept  a  liberal  ministry  formed  by  a  fusion  of  the  BockiDgham 

and  Chatham  parties. 

Bockingham    became  first  lord   of   the  treasury,  with    Fox 
and  Shelbm'ue  secretaries  of  stato,  and  Burke  paymaster  of 
the  forces.     The  beginning  of  tbe  new  ministry  was  marked  by 
Rnii  mr-  *''*  dedsive  victory  of  Rodney  over  the  French  ■ 

^S^^'        in  the  West  Indies,  under  Admiral  de  Grasse, 
At  home   its   course   was  signalised  by  various 
liberal    measures.     Ireland   obtained    legislative   independence 
by  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1719,  and  of  the  Statuto  of  Drog- 
beda,  passed  in  1494,  known  as  Foynings'  Law,  in  so  far  as 
it  gave  the  English  Privy  Council  authority  over  the  Irish 
Parliament.     This  home  rule  Parliament,  which  lasted  till  the 
^^       ,         Act  of  Union,  and  is  generally  known  as  Grattan's 
FuliamMit     Parliament,  was  an  entire  success.     The  ministry 
also  reformed  the  Civil  List,  abolished  usele^ 
offices  and  secret  pensions,  and  limited  the  pension  list.     In 
this  way,  a  serious  blow  was  struck  at  parliamentary  corrup- 
tion.    Further   stops   were   taken   in   the   same  direction    by 
depriving    revenue    officers   of    the   h^nchise,    and    excluding 
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government  contractors  from  Farliomeat.     Rockingliam  having 
died,  Shelbume  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.    Shelburne, 
who  represented  the  Chatham  party,  was  in  favour  of  peace 
and  of  free  trade,  but  was  disliked  by  his  colleagues,  and  was 
called  "the  Jesuit"  by  the  king.     Fox  and  Burke  refused  to 
serve  under  him.     William  Pitt,  the  eon  of  Chatham,  became 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three.     The  war   still   continued,  and    Portugal,     ^.    "^ 
our  traditional  ally,  joined  the  Armed  Neutrality 
against  us,  but  at  last,  on  November  30,  1 782,  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged. 

It  now  only  remained  to  make  peace,  which  was  done  in  the 
peace  of  Versailles,  which  consisted  of  four  treaties,  the  first  of 
which,  between  England  and  the  United  States,     TheTrM^ 
acknowledged    their    independence;    the    second,     of  Tar- 
between  England  and  France,  annulled  Some  of     MiUei. 
the  English  gains  in  America  and  Africa  by  the  ti'eaty  of  Paris 
in  1 763 ;  tbe  third,  between  England  and  Spain,  restored  Minorca 
and    Florida  to  the  lattor  country ;  and>  the  fourth,  between 
England  and  Holland,  which  was  not  signed  till  May  20,  1784, 
waa  drawn  up  on  the  principle  of  the  stalv4  quo.     Meanwhile, 
Fox  and  North  had  again  become  ministers.     Although  hitter 
enemies   for    so    many    years,    they    had    joined    together    to 
oppose  Shelbume,  Portland  being  the  nominal  head  of  their 
luinatural  coalition.     Pitt  thundered  against  it,     williun 
and  had  little  difficulty  in  overthrowing  it,  which     Fltt,  the 
he  did  by  defeating  Fox's  bill  for  tbe  government     Tonager. 
of  India,  which  was  really  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  measure. 
At  the  end  of  1783,  the  king  forcibly  dismissed  his  ministers, 
and  William  Pitt,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  accepted  the  task  of 
forming  a  ministry.     He  found  himself  supported  by  a  minority 
in  Parliament,  and,  although  he  knew  that  the  country  was  with 
him,  and  the  Parliament  had  sat  since  1780,  duiing  which  time 
four  separate  ministries  had  held  office,  he  refused  to  dissolve 
until  he  had  obtained  a  majority.     The  Mutiny  Act  was  passed 
in  1784  by  a  majority  of  one.     Then  Pitt  dissolved,  and  found 
himself  firmly  supported  by  the  new  Parliament.    His  ministi^ 
therefore  really  began  in  1764.-    It  forms  a  new  epoch  in  the 
bistor}'  of  England. 


NzodbvGooglc 


CHAKTER  X. 

PITT'S  MINISTRY,  A.D.  IT8&-1801— THE  FRENCH 
BEVOLUTION,   A.D.  IT89-17S6. 

The  miniatry  of  William  Fitt,  which  lasted  from  1783  to  1801 
and  from  1804  to  1806,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
English  history,  indeed  Bcarcely  paralleled  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  That  a  boy  of  four  and  twenty  should  become 
rirtual  ruler  of  a  great  country,  with  a  narrow-minded  and 
jealous  sovereign,  against  an  opposition  tmrivalled  in  eloquence 
and  ability,  led  by  Fox  and  Burke,— at  a  time,  too,  when  that 
country  was  in  deep  degradation,  ruined  in  finances,  without  a 
friend  in  Europe,  divested  of  its  richest  colonies,  shunned  foe 
the  manner  in  which  it  lost  them — that  he  should  quell  corrup- 
tion, master  bis  monarch,  and,  in  a  few  years,  raise  England  to 
be  the  arbiter  of  Europe, — bas,Do  parallel  in  these  pages  ;  but  this 
was  the  work  of  Pitt,  during  the  first  ten  years  of  ministry.  As 
an  orator  he  was  inferior  to  bis  father,  but  only  to  him — few, 
perhaps  none,  of  his  speeches  belong  to  English  literature,  but 
they  swayed  those  to  whom  they  were  delivered ;  he  was  un- 
rivalled as  a  parliamentary  leader,  and  disdained  tbe  bribery 
which  had  be^  employed  since  the  days  of  Walpole.  He  was 
stern  and  reserved,  because  dignity  was  necessary  to  defend  his 
youth ;  but  he  was  beloved  by  his  friends  and  was  a  fascinating 
companion.  He  had  a  maetory  of  language  derived  from  the 
careful  classical  training  given  him  by  his  father;  he  had  great 
self-control  in  argument,  being  in  this  respect  a  contrast  to 
Fox  and  Burke.  If  he  was  deficient  in  original  ideas,  he  had 
the  power  of  assimilating  the  ideas  of  others,  and  was,  in  many 
respects,  before  his  age.  A  student  of  Adam  Smith,  he  was  an 
Finanoial  advocate  of  free  trade,  and  gained  the  confidence 
and  Com-  &nd  support  of  the  commercial  classes.  His  first 
mendal  measure  was  financial,  because  he  knew  that  no 

B«fatim!.  country  could  be  strong  unless  it  coidd  meet  its 
expenses.  By  wise  legislation,  he  put  an  end  to  smuggling, 
raised  loans  honestly,  abolish^  lottery  tickets,  reformed  the 
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post  office,  reoonstructed  the  Board  of  Tnde,  Attempted  to 
reduce  the  national  debt — which  wae  afterwards  greatly  in- 
creased by  war — and  consolidated  the  duties  of  customs  and 
excise.  He  was  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  parliamentary 
reform,  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  and  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  ;  but  he  did  not  press  these  questions  further 
than  the  circumstances  of  the  time  would  allow.  He  knew 
that  no  measure  could  be  passed  without  the  formation  of  a 
national  opinion  in  favour  of  it.  He  did  much  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  constitution,  and  was  the  founder  of  Coiutltit- 
modem  parliamentory  and  ministerial  govern-  ttonal  De- 
ment. He  defeated  both  the  attempt  of  the  velopmant. 
Whig  oligarchy  to  force  themselves  upon  the  king,  and  the 
king's  desire  to  make  ministers  responsible  solely  to  himself. 
He  asserted  the  necessity  of  a  prime  minister,  declaring  that 
"  there  must  be  an  avowed  and  real  minister,  possessing  the  chief 
weight  in  the  Council  and  the  principal  place  in  the  confidence 
of  the  king."  His  life  was  pure  and  honest  in  an  age  stained 
with  immorality  and  intrigue;  he  loved  his  country  with  a 
devotion  to  which  he  sacrificed  health  and  fortune ;  and  he  loved 
his  friends  as  he  loved  his  country. 

In  the  general  election  of  1784,  a  hundred  and  sixty  of  the 
Opposition   lost  their  seats.     After  vai^   attempts  to  reform 
Parliament  and  successful  efforts  to  establish  a     -_^ 
soand  system  of  finance,  Pitt  set  himself,  in  1785,     ^^^^^^ 
to    establish   free   trade   between  England   and 
Ireland,  which  the   Irish  Parliament  rejected,  owing   to  the 
blanders  of  the  English  House  of  Commons.     In  this  year,  the 
steam-engine  was  first  introduced  into  factories,  and  Uiis  com- 
pleted    ttie     industrial     revolution     which    had     ^h, 
gradually    substituted    a    system    of    productive     ludnttrUJ 
labour  in  factories  for  home  industry — a  change     BBvolntlon. 
necessary  for  the   increase   of    wealth,  but  in   many   respects 
disastrous.     Watt  had  invented  the  steam-engine  in  1769,  the 
year  of  Pitfs  birth;  Hargreaves  the  spinning-jenny  in  1770; 
Arkwright  the  water  frame  in  1771;  Crompton  the  mute  in 
1779;  Cartwright  the  power  loom  in  1785.     In  1786,  Pitt,  in 
the  teeth  of  bis  colleagues,  and  with  the  reluctant  and  cynical 
consent  of  Lord  Carmarthen,  the  foreign  minister,  established 
a  commercial  treaty  between  England  and  France  on  a  basis 
of  free  trade,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  enforce  its  principles. 
It  was  a  far-seeing  measure,  which  would  have  produced  power- 
ful   results   if   it   had    not   been   rendered  inoperative  by  the 
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revolution  which  broke  out  ten  years  later.     But  the  greateBt    ' 
work  of  Pitt  was  the  establishmeot  of  the  triple  alliance  be- 
tween England,  Holland,  and  Ihiissia  in  1788. 
Lumm  ^^  ""^  accession  of  Pitt  to  power,  the  states  of 

Europe,  although  united  against  England,  were  at 
war  with  each  other.  Sweden  was  at  war  with  Denmark ;  Rusda 
and  Austria  were  united  against  Turkey.  Pitt  saw  that  the 
only  t'ecure  foundation  of  civilisation  was  peace,  and  he  set 
himself  to  bring  it  about.  Assisted  by  Harris,  with  conHunimate 
skill  he  established  in  Holland  the  authority  of  the  Statholder, 
which  he  knew  to  be  more  favourable  to  England  than  to 
France,  and  secured  the  adhesion  of  the  brother  of  the  princess 
of  Orange,  Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia,  to  his  plans. 
Through  the  British  ambassador  at  Copenhagen  he  brought 
about  the  peace  of  Weoelo  between  Gustavus  III.  and  Denma^ ; 
he  induced  Austria  to  make  terms  with  Turkey  at  Sistowa  on 
August  4,  1791,  and  Russia  to  do  the  same  at  Jassy  on  January 
19,  1792.  When  the  negotiations  of  Siatowa  were  completed, 
Keith,  the  English  negotiator,  boasted  that  he  had  plat^  the 
peace  of  Europe  on  a  firm  foundation  for  a  generation ;  but  in  a 
little  more  than  a  year  after  the  signing  of  this  peace  revolu- 
tionary France  had  declared  war  against  England  and  Holland, 
and  these  bright  hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground.  Pitt,  although 
be  did  his  best  for  peace,  had  to  be  a  war  ministor  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  he  forieited  the  aureole  of  glory  with  which  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  government  had  invested  him. 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  A.U.  17S9-17&5. 
It  is  vain  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution,  a 
catastrophe  which  was  foreseen  by  no  one.  These  secular 
catastrophes, — the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  establishmeot 
of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  empire,  the  Reformation, — 
spring  from  causes  which  lie  beyond  our  ken.  The  Revolution 
wiis  anticipated  by  none ;  the  monarchy  of  France  rose  majestic 
and  secure  amongst  the  thrones  of  Europe.  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  an  accomplished  statesman,  brother  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  settled  in  Paris  just  before  the  outbreak,  intending  to  live 
there  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  Carmarthen  regarded  France  as 
the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  England ;  Pitt  desired  to  make 
a  friend  of  her,  but  had  no  idea  of  the  weakness  of  the  French 
monai-chy.     The  wretched  state  of  the  peasantry,  the  privileges 
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of  the  pi-iests  aad  the  nobles,  the  extravagance  of  the  court, 
the  corruption  of  morals,  the  absence  of  popular  government, 
the  spread  of  subversive  ideas  both  in  religion  and  in  politics, 
may  help  to  explain  the  calamities  which  ensued,  but  cannot 
be  regarded  as  sufficient  cause  for  them.  The  destnictioa  of 
the  French  monarchy  was  as  unexpected  as  the  domination  of 
Napoleon  which  followed  it,  and  we  must  now  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  these  extraordinary  events. 

France  was  burdened  by  a  debt,  be^a  by  the  extravagance  of 
Iiouis  XIV.,  increased  by  that  of  Louis  XV.  and  his  mistresses, 
so  that  it  now  amounted  to  4,000,000,000  francs. 
This  burden  had  to  be  borne  by  the  middle  and     ^J^i 
the  lower  classes,  for  the  nobles  were  free  from 
taxes  and  the  clergy  only  gave  what  they  pleased.     The  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  bad  degraded  the  monarchy,  and  when  he  died  of 
smallpox  on  May  10,  1774,  his  body  was  carried  to  Saint  Denis 
among  the  jeers  and  the  invectives  of  the  populace.     He  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson  Louis,  born  on  August  23,  1754, 
who,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1765,  bad  received  the  title 
of  Dauphin  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  had 
married  Maiie  Antoinette,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa,  who  was  more  than  a  year  younger.     Louis  was 
pure,  pious,  and  domestic,  entirely  free  from  the     .        ,^^ 
vices  of   his   predecessors,  but  he  had  not   the 
strength  to  control  the  storms  amongst  which  he  lived.     He 
was  indolent  in  public  affairs,  cared  more  for  the  chase  and 
the  work  of  a  locksmith,  and,  although  well  read  and  serious, 
was  awkward  and  shy,  and  excited  rather  ridicule  than  respect 
in  the  life  of  a  court.    He  had  two  brothers,  the  Oomte  de 
Provence,  afterwards  Louis   XVIII.,  a  man   of  considerable 
ability  and  learning,  who,  after  spending  much  of  his  life  in 
exile,  continued  with  caution  and  moderation  to  keep  himself 
on  the  throne  from  his  restoration  till  his  death,  and  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X.,  of  fine  appearance  and  manners, 
whose  obstinate  bigotry  brought  the  legitimate  monarchy  to  an 
end   in  July  1830.     The  chosen  friend  of  the  queen  woe  the 
princess   of    Lamballe,  of    the    house   of  Savoy- 
Carignan,  charming  but  frivolous.     The  queen,  so     JJjJJ^tt, 
much  abused,  had  few  faults.     She  was  disliked 
really,  as  Louis  XVIII.  tells  us  in  his  memoirs,  for  her  domestic 
virtues.     For  two  hundred  years  the  people  oJt  Pans  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  a  queen  living  piously  in  retirement,  and  the 
festivities  of  the  court  led  by  a  misb^ss ;  they  did  not  under- 
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stand  a  woman  who  was  botli  wife  and  queen,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  mistresses  whom  they  could  abuse,  fastened  their  reproaches 
on  the  only  woman  whom  they  saw.  Serious  attempts  to  rofomi 
the  administration  were  made,  principally  by 
atB^^i  Turcot,  but  failed  by  the  opposition  of  the  court, 
and  the  state  of  the  finances  became  worse,  for 
public  as  well  as  private  indebtedness  is  always  the  prelude  to 
disaster.  Necker,  a  banker  from  Geneva,  who  was  minister  of 
finance  from  1776  to  1781,  oould  do  but  little,  and  Oalonue,  who 
held  the  office  from  1783  to  1787,  hastened  the  catastrophe. 
The  alliance  with  the  American  colonies,  which  involved  France 
in  war  with  England  from  1778  to  1763,  was  disastrous  to  France 
in  two  ways.  It  largely  increased  her  debt,  and,  by  helping  to 
establish  a  republic  across  the  Atlantic,  supplied  an  example 
for  a  similar  change  in  France.  The  pressing  problem  was  how 
to  avert  the  bankruptcy  which  Necker  in  his  formal  exposure  of 
the  financial  situation  had  shown  to  be  impending.  Calonne 
summoned  the  Notables  of  the  kingdom  to  give  advice,  without 
effect.  At  his  fall,  Necker  was  recalled,  and  recommended 
the  only  possible  plan — an  appeal  to  the  people 
^J^*^*  through  the  States-General.  This  national  Parlia- 
ment had  not  met  since  1614 — 175  years  before, 
when  the  disaster  which  now  threatened  France  had  not  begun 
to  arise.  It  consisted  of  three  orders,  the  nobles,'  the  clergy, 
and  the  people,  called  the  Third  Estate,  each  voting  separately. 
They  met  at  Versailles  on  May  S,  1769,  the  Third  Estate 
being  doubled  in  number,  a  characteristic  sign  of  the  age.  As 
Si^y^s  said,  the  Third  Estate,  which  had  been  nothing  and 
desired  to  be  something,  was  now  everything.  No  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  as  to  whether  the  three  orders  should  vote 
separately  or  together,  or  as  to  how  they  should  verify  their 
Ti,«  credentials.     Confusion  rapidly  followed,  and,  on 

the  third  of  June,  the  Thiiil  Estate  declared  itself 
to  be  the  National  Assembly,  and  to  be  ready  to 
receive  any  members  of  the  other  estates  who  might  desire  to 
join  it. 

Separate  rooms  had  been  provided  for  the  clergy  and  the 
nobles  but  not  for  the  Third  Estate,  which  was  to  use  the  hall  of 
general  assembly,  so  after  the  royal  sitting  on  June  23,  in  which 
the  king  laid  before  the  States-General  a  plan  of  constitution, 
when  they  were  told  to  disperse,  the  commons  remained  sitting 
where  they  were.  Mirabeau,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Republican  party,  said  to  the  court  official  who  came  to 
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expel  them,  "Tell  ^our  maeter  that  we  are  here  by  the  power 
of  the  people,  and  that  we  can  only  be  driven  out  by  bayonets." 
At  another  time,  being  kept  by  a  pretext  from  tbeir  own  hall, 
they  met  in  a  tennis  court,  and  took  an  oath  never  to  separate. 
Among  the  nobles  and  higher  clergy  who  joined  the  commons 
were  Talle3Tand-P^ngord,  bishop  of  Autun,  Or^goire,  bishop  of 
Bioia,  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  Counts  Montmorency  and  Clermont^ 
ToDDerre,  Larochefoucauld,  Lally  Tollendal,  Latour  Haubourg, 
and  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  father  of 
Louis  Philippe,  later  king  of  the  French.  The  king  attempted 
to  defend  himself  by  summoning  troops  to  his  aid,  but  he  had 
to  depend  mainly  on  those  who  were  not  of  French  blood — Swiss, 
Germans,  Flemings,  and  Walloons.  Mirabeau  took  the  unfor- 
tuuate  line  of  urging  their  removal  from  the  capital,  and  Louis, 
with  weakness,  submitted.  Oamille  Desmoulins  gave  the  signal 
for  a  national  rising  in  Paris,  and  a  National  Guard  ^ta 
was  formed  out  of  the  citizens.  Nocker  was  dia-  National 
missed,  and  on  Sunday,  July  12,  his  bust  and  that  Onard. 
of  Orleans  were  carried  in  triumph  around  the  streets.  On 
July  14  the  Bastille  was  stormed,  its  commandant  being  foully 
murdered.  The  anniversary  is  still  celebrated  by  the  Tba 
French  as  the  birthday  of  liberty,  but  it  is  rather  BuUlle 
tbe  birthday  of  anarchy.  Louis  and  his  govern-  St«n»d. 
ment  could  not  distinguish  between  reform  and  revolution.  The 
first  was  admirable,  and  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  Europe ;  the 
second  was  dangerous,  and  should  have  been  severely  repressed 
at  once.  The  Bastille  was  harmless,  and  had  long  ceased  to  be 
an  instrument  of  royal  autocracy.  When  destroyed,  it  was  found 
to  contain  seven  prisoners — five  malefactors,  and  two  murderers. 
Ita  destruction  was  a  disgrace  rather  than  a  glory.  Two  days 
later,  the  king  went  to  Paris  to  show  his  sympathy  for  the 
people;  he  was  received  by  the  National  Quard,  commanded  by 
Lafayette,  who  had  served  in  America,  and  tbe  tricolour,  the 
red,  white,  and  blue  cockade,  which  united  the  colours  of  Paris 
with  those  of  the  monarchy,  was  adopted  for  the  first  time. 

In  Paris  more  victims  fell,  being  hung  upon  the  iron  bars 
which  supported  the  lanterns,  their  heads  being  cut  off  and 
carried  on  pikes.  At  Versailles,  the  National  Assembly  began 
to  draw  up  a  constitution,  which  it  had  no  authority  to  do, 
being  aummonod  only  to  redress  grievances,  and  to  grant 
money,  and  enacted  measures  which  showed  an  entire  absence 
of  political  wisdom.  A  declaration  of  rights  was  drawn  up, 
which  led  to  an  absti^ct  discussion,  whereas  a  declaration  of 
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duties  would  have  been  more  seuBible.     On  August  4,  a  greftt    ' 
sacrifice  was  made  of  all  feudal   righte,  which,  however  self- 
sacrificing  and   patriotic,  threw  the  whole  country  into  oon- 
fcjt«,        fusion.      In   these    matters,    Mirabeau    was    the 
leader,   a   man   of    great   intellectual    force,    but 
of  abandoned  character,   whose  ability  and   importance  have 
been  much  overrated.     It  is  not  possible  that  he  should  have 
saved   the  French   monarchy,  and   his  opinions   were  deeply 
influenced  by  the  money  he  received  for  expressing  them.     At 
The  King        ^^^  beginning  of  October,  it  was  determined  to 
tekm  to         bring  the  king  to  Paris,  and  a  mob  of  men  and 
Pail*.  women,  imperfectly  controlled  by  Lafayette  and 

the  National  Quard,  marched  to  Versailles  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  the  originator  of 
this  outrage,  and  that  he  would  not  have  been  sorry  if  the  king 
had  perished  in  the  riots,  and,  when  the  royal  family  were 
established  in  the  bare  and  ill-furnished  Tuileries,  they  were 
prisoners  for  the  rest  of  their  unhappy  lives.  The  National 
Assembly  also  came  to  Paris,  holding  its  sittings  in  the  royal 
riding  school,  by  the  side  of  the  Tuileries  garden,  called  the 
"  Manfege."  It  split  up  into  parties,  designated  by  the  places  in 
which  tiiey  sat.  The  conservatives  sat  an  the  right  of  tlie  presi- 
dent, the  liberals  on  the  left,  the  centre  was  called  the  Marsh, 
and  the  highest  beaches,  on  which  the  radicals  sat,  gave  them  the 
name  of  the  Mountain.  The  large  galleries  were  full  of  strangers, 
who  were  kept  in  little  order  and  injuriously  affected  the  de- 
liberations. Outside  the  Assembly  were  debating  clubs  held  in 
deserted  monasteries,  from  which  they  derived  their  names.  Thfr 
most  powerful  of  these  were  the  Jacobins,  who 
Aoobias.  assembled  in  the  halls  of  the  Dominicans  in  the 
rue  St.  Jacques,  from  which  came  the  name  since 
given  to  radicals  in  all  countries.  The  surrender  of  feudal  rights 
on  August  4  caused  anarchy  rather  than  peace.  Through' 
out  the  country,  the  chateaux,  the  country  houses  of  nobles, 
were  attacked  and  burned,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
evidence  of  feudal  obligatiouH  and  of  debts.  In  the  Assembly, 
now  called  La  Comtituanie  {the  Constitutional  Assembly),  because 
it  was  realty  occupied  in  drawing  up  a  constitution,  this  im- 
portant work  slowly  continued,  with  long  speeches  read  from 
manuscripts,  and  frequent  inten-uptions  from  the  galleries.  In 
May,  1790,  it  was  agreed  that  war  could  only  be  declared  by 
the  nation  on  the  proposal  of  the  king  and  with  his  sanction. 
This  was  caused  by  the  threat  of  war  between  England  and 
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Spain  in  the  question  of  Nootka  Sound,  Spain  la}'ing  claim  to 
tiie  whole  western  ooaet  of  America  on  the  ground  of  conquest. 
France  was  requested  to  support  Spain  on  the 
ground  of  the  family  compact,  and  Mirabeau  was,     2?*^* 
at  first,  in  favour  of   the   project,  but  Eliot,  a 
school  friend  of  Mirabeau,  was  despatched  to  avert  the  danger, 
and,    at    the    expense    of    several    thousand    pounds,    induced 
Mirabeau  to  change  his  opinions  and   to  counsel  peace.     The 
Ministers  were   in  great  want  of  money ;    to  obtain  it,  they 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  church,  valued  at     chnroh 
four  hundred    millions,   giving  for   it  bonds  or     Prop«rtr 
assignate,   on   which   they  promised   to   pay  in-     Conflwiated. 
terest.    Eventually  the  interest  was  not  paid,  the  assignats  being 
worthless,  and  national  bankruptcy  ensued. 

The  object  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  was  to  create  a 
new  France.     She  had  been  made  a  powerful  monarchy  by  the 
union  of  several  provinces,  differing  in  history,     ^g^  h«v 
race,  laws,  and  language ;  welded  into  a  whole     Conatitn- 
by  the  powerful  hand  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  their     fon, 
diversity  remaining  a  source  of  strength.     On  a  sudden  this 
was  all  changed.     France  was  divided  into  83   deportments, 
called  after  rivers,  mountains,  and  other  natural  objects, — into 
574    arrondissemente,    1760    cantons,    44,000    municipalities; 
weights,  measures,  and   coinage  were  not  only  made  uniform 
but  constructed  on  a  decimal  system,  then  entirely  new  to  the 
world.     Paris  remained  a  political  whole,  but  was  divided  into 
48  sections,  each  with  a  municipality,  a  council,  and  a  mayor. 
The  nobles  and  the  clergy  were  entirely  reformed.     All  titles, 
arms,  liveries,  orders,  together  with  the  right  of  primogeni- 
ture, were  abolished ;  everyone  was  called  citizen ;  by  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  clergy,  every  priest  was  bound  to  take  an 
oath   of   allegiance  to  the  state,  and  the  many  who  refused 
either  left  France  or  kept  in  hiding.     On  July  14,  1790,  the 
anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille,  a  festival  of  the 
Federation  was  held  to  celebrate  these  changes,  and,  on  April  9, 
1791,  Mirabeau,  who  had  taken  a  large  share  in     »„it 
making  them,  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two.     Some     w^bM^ 
have  supposed  that  if  he  had  lived  he  could  have 
saved  the   monarchy,  but   this  is   probably  erroneous.     Long 
before  this — indeed,  immediately  after  the  destruction  of   the 
Bastille — crowds  of  noble  and  wealthy  French  families  had  left 
their  country  to  seek  Hofety  in  foreign  parts.     Many  came  to 
England,  where  they  lived  in  poor  loitgings  and  eam»I  a  scanty 
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liying  by  teaobing  or  other  Bimilar  occupatjoas.  The;  ven 
assisted  \>j  the  goTemment  and  by  benevolent  persons,  but 
they  left  do  mark  upon  us  as  the  Huguenots  had  done,  nor  did 
thm'  found  any  families  amongst  us. 

The  pious  king  could  not  perform  his  Easter  devotions  under 
juring  priest,  and  desired  to  pass  the  holy  season   in  St 
Cloud,  as  he  had  done  in  previons  yetas.     He 
toTimuM     ^**  forcibly  prevented    by  the  people,  and  re- 
alised that  he  was  a  prisoner.    He  determined  to 
escape,  and,  after  long  preparations,  left  Paris  on  the  night 
of  June  20,  spending  the  longest  day  of  the  year  in  a  journey 
to  the  frontier,  where  he  hoped  to  find  faithful  troops,  and 
to  receive  the  assistance  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  emperor. 
In  consequence  of  a  series  of  accidents,  any  one  of  which  might 
have  been  prevented,  he  was  arrested  at  Varennes,  brought 
back  to  Paris,  and  made  a  close  prisoner  m  the  Tuileries,  where 
he  remained   oouGned  till  his  death.     A  cry  naturally  arose 
.  for  the  abolition  of  monarchy  and  the  creation  of  a  republic, 
but  a  riot  in  support  of  this,  which  took  place  on  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  Federation,  on  July  14,  1791,  was  put  down 
by    force.      The    constitution    was    now    completed,   and    was 

E resented'  to  the  king  on  September  3,  1791.  After  ten  days' 
esitation  he  signed  it  on  September  11,  by  the  advice  of  tiie 
emperor,  and  the  National  Assembly  (the  Constituante),  having 
finished  its  work,  dissolved. 

The  Constituante    was   followed   by  the   Legislative,  which 
met  on  October  1,  1791.     Before  its  dissolution,- it  had  com- 
Tt,,  mitted  the  folly  of  ordaining  that  no  memb» 

LdgUlatlve     of  it  should  be  capable  of  election  to  its  successor, 
AsMmbly.       which  was  consequently  deprived  of  the  aasistaDce 
of  many  of  the  ablest  men  in  Prance.     In  the  new  Assembly, 
these  were  the  main  parties — the  Feuillants,  who  wished  loyally 
Fenillante       ^  maintain  the  constitution,  and  from  whom  the 
JaooUns,        king  chose  his  ministers,  Lafayette,  Bamave,  and 
fflrondiiti.      others;  the  Jacobins,  led    by    Robespierre,  who 
desired  a  republic,  and  of  whom  the  Cordeliers,  led  by  Danton, 
Marat,  and  DesmouUns,  wei'e  an  extreme  wing ;  and  the  Giron- 
dists, consisting  largely  of  the  deputies  of  the  Gironde,  contain- 
ing  the   ablest  heads   in  the   Assembly — Vergniaud,  Brissat, 
Condorcet,  Barbaroux,  and    others — who   agreed  largely  with 
the  Jacobins,  but  were  animated  by  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and 
eventually  were  destroyed,  a^  moderate  men  generally  are  in 
troublous  times. 
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Europe  now  began  to  bestir  itself.    The  numbers  of  emigrants 
largely  increaaed,  and  wherever  they  went  they  stirred  up  the 
governments  who  gave   them  hospitality  to  the     EimnM 
employment  of  force.    Austria  and  Fruissia  were    and  the 
especially  active,  and  to  meet  these  new  dangers     Herolntion. 
the  king  replaced  the  weak  Feuillants  by  a  ministry  of  the  more 
active  Glrondiste,  of  whom  Roland  and  DumourieE  were  promi- 
nent members.     Leopold  II.  died  suddenly  in  the  midet  of  his 
plans,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis  II.,  a  contemptible  sovereign, 
whose  narrowness  and  bigotry  are  well  known.     Against  bim 
and  the  king  of  Fnissia  France  declared  war 
on    March    18,    1792.     But    in    this   fatal    year     ^^^ 
passions   were   violently   stirred   on   both   sides. 
It  was  determined  to  celebrate  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille  on  July   14,  1792,  by  the  assembly  of  so 
called  Federates  from  every  part  of  France,  the  Jacobins  taking 
«u-e  that  those  chosen    from    Marseilles   and   other   parts  of 
Provence  should  be  especially  violent.     The  Marteillaite,  now 
the  national  hymn  of    France,  celebrated  the  march  of  these 
ruffians  to   the   capital.     In  order  to  frighten  the   king,   the 
Girondists,  led  by  FiitioD,  induced  the  people  to  assault  the 
Tuileries  on  June  20.     The  king,  the  queen,  and  the  dauphin 
were  imprisoned  in  their  palace  for  several  houra,  and  made  to 
wear  red  caps  of  liberty  as  the  drunken  crowds  of  men  and 
women  surged  by.     As  this  was  not  enough,  the  Jacobins,  led 
by  Danton,  sent  a  wild  throng  with  murderous  intention  into 
the   palace  on   August    10.     The  royal   family  were   induced 
to  leave  their  home  by  the  advice  of  the  treacherous  Pi^tion, 
and   to  take   refuge   in    the  reporters'  box  of  the   Assembly, 
leaving  their  faithful  Swiss  guard  to  be  foully  murdered  and 
brutal^  abused.     From  this  they  were  removed  to  the  tower 
of  the  Temple,  which  they  did  not  leave  except  for  the  scaffold. 
Power  now  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Cordeliers-~-Danton, 
Hdbert,  Maillard,  and  Billaud-Yarennes.  Numbers  of  Royalists 
had  been  imprisone<l,  and  it  was  determined  to  strike  terror 
into  their   party  by  deliberate   murder.     For  five   days,  from 
September  2  to  September  7,  seven  thousand  of     ^ha 
so-called  aristocrats  were  miu^ered  at  the  prison     Saptembar 
doors  by  the  most  brutal  of  the  Federates,  who     M*"»ar««. 
were  well  paid  for  their  work.     The  only  excuse  could  be  that 
when  foreign  enemies  were  threatening  Paris  it  was  necessary 
to  destroy  all  those  who  might  sympathise  with  them. 

In  the  meantime  the  municipal  government  of  Paris  bad 
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completely  changed.     By  u  series  of  violeDt  actions,  the  sections 

of  Faria  csme  to  be  represeDted  by  a  small  number  of  ferocdous 

and  abandoned  men  ready  for  any  deed  of  oub-a^.     It  was 

with  their  aesistance  that  the  masmcreB  of  September  had  been 

carried  out.     With  the  fall  of  law  and  order  the  IiegialatiTe 

Assembly  came  to  an  end,  and  there  was  elected  in  its  place  a 

Yht  National  Convention  of  seven  hundred  and  forty 

National         nine  members,  which,  on  September  27,  declared 

Oonrantlon.    the  kingdom  at  an  end,  and  set  up  a  republic, 

one  and  indivisible,  in    its  place.     The  Convention  was    the 

scene  of  a  sti-uggle  between  the  Jacobins  and  the  Girondists, 

the  one  represented  by  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  Marat,  the 

other  by  Brissot,  Roland,  and  Yergniaud.     Before  the  election 

of  the  Convention,  the  invasion  of  France  by  Prussian  and 

Austrian  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 

had   begun.     The    duke  issued   a   most  unwise    proclamation 

threatoning  destruction  to  those  who  offered  violence  to  tbe 

king   and    the   royal   family,   language  certain    to    rouse    tbe 

passions  of  the  Parisian  mob  and  to  ruin  all  chances  of  safety 

for  the  monarchy.     Longwy  fell  on  August  26,  1792,  and  the 

surrender  of  other  towns  followed,  but  the  cannon 

Valmv"  engagement  of  Talmy  on  September  IS  showed 

that  the  invasion  had  no  chance  of  success,  and 

Brunswick,  having  done  all  the  harm  be  could  to  tbe  cause 

which  be  had  coue  to  defend,  left  the  king  to  bis  fato.     What 

was  to  be  done  with  Louis!    There  was  no  doubt  that  be  was 

guilty  of  calling  in  a  foreign  army  to  protect  him  :  what  would 

have  happened  in  England  if  Charles  I.  had  allowed  a  French 

army  to  invade  England  for  his  defence^     Innocence  and  purity 

of  character  could  not  excuse  culpable  weakness ;  it  is  tbroogh 

weakness  rather  than  through   vice  that   men,  families,  and 

communities  fall.     Louie  was  tried,  and,  out  of  721  members 

of    the    Convention   present,    681    declared    hijn 

Mthe  I^K     8"^'*^'  ^'■"^  "1  "■  second  vote  361,  including  his 

cousin,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  condemned  him  to 

immediate  death,   72   to  death  with   delay,  281   to  life-long 

imprisonment.     He  was  executed  on  January  21,  1793.     His 

last  words  on  the  scaffold  were  "  Frenchmen,  I  die  innocent 

That  I  declare  before  Ood.     I  forgive  my  enemies.    May  my 

blood  never  fall  on  France ! " 

The  death  of  the  king,  which  excited  horror  throughout 
Europe,  was  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  against.  England, 
and  by  tbe  fall  of  tbe  Oirondista,  who  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
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south  of   Fraoce — Marat,  one    of   their  bitterest   foes,    bein^ 
murdered    in   his  bath  hy   Charlotte   Corday,   a    deed    which 
deprived   their  cause  of  all   chance   of    success. 
The  Convention  drew  up  a  democratic  coDstitution     Q^ottdiHU 
full  of  excellent  provisions,    amongst  them    the 
referendum,  but  it  never  came   into  action,  being  prevented 
by  the  Reign  of  Terror,  which  lasted  from  August  10,  1793,  to 
October  26,  1795.     During  this  lawless  time  the  country  was 
governed  by  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  of  which  Robespierre 
was   considered    to  be    the   ruliug  spirit,  and  a     j^  q„^. 
number  of  revolutionary    committees,   which   at     mltteeof 
last  reached  the  number  of  20,000,  were  founded     PnbUe 
on   its  model   throughout  France.      Under  this     Safety, 
regime,  most    of    the    Girondists    perished    on    the   scaffold, 
including  Madame  Roland,  tbe  wife  of  the  minister,  a  woman 
of  brilliant  ability  and  noble  qualities,  while  Roland,  Potion, 
and  others,  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives.     The  queen,  Marie 
Antoinette,  was  executed  on  October  16,  1793,     EzMnttou 
and  was  followed  to  the  scaffold  by  the  saint-like     of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis,  and  by  Philip     Queen, 
"  £galit6,"  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who,  at  last,  met  the  punishment 
of  his  crimes.    The  so-called  Reign  of  Terror  may  have  been 
the  necessary  result  of  the  terror  which  tbe  rulers  of  France 
inspired  and  the  fear  which  they  felt.     They  were  really  afraid 
of  the  vengeance  of  Europe,  and  desired  to  make  peace,  but  no 
peace  could    be    made   until    there  was  a  stable  government 
in  Paris. 

Three  authorities  were  at  this  time  contending  for  mastery  in 
the  capital — tbe  Convention,  the  Sections,  and  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety.  Peace  could  not  be  made  until  these  three 
heads  had  become  one,  and  that  head  would  conquer  which  had 
tbe  roost  money  to  spend.  Therefore  the  object  of  each  was 
to  fill  its  coffers,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  executing  the 
most  wealthy  citizens  and  confiscating  their  fortunes — a  plan 
suggested  by  SUyis,  who  had  a  stronger  and  a  more  statesman- 
like head  than  Robespierre.  The  power  most  fit  for  this  pur- 
pose was  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  over  this  Si^yfes 
exercised  control.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  Si^y^s  and  not 
Robespierre  should  be  considered  as  the  real  author  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  although  this  view  has  not  been  generally  held. 

The  Convention  now  proceeded,  mainly  at  the  instigation  of 
Hubert,  to  abolish  Christianity,  to  deny  the  existence  of  God, 
and  to  establish  the  worship  of  the  goddess  of  Reason,  whom  it 
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induced  »  wom&n  of  pure  character  to  repreBent.     Robeapieire 

was  opposed  to  this,  and  attempted  to  introduce  a  belief  in  a 

Supreme  Being,  but  the  effort  only  made  him 

raiHrtu^ito    ridiculous.     Indeed,  the  prominent  position  which 

he  assumed  in  the  festival  which  was  to  celebrate 

the  worship  was  the  be^nning  of  bis  fall.    The  Revolution  began 

to  consume  its  own  authors ;   Danton,  the  ablest  and  perhaps 

K„^  of  Um      ^^  most  responsible  of  the  Terrorists,  perished  by 

B«lgii  of         the    guillotine,   as   did    the   fascinating   Camille 

Tarm.  Desmoulins,  and  the  infamous  Hubert     Bobes- 

pierre  himself  could  not  withstand  the  storm ;  his  old  associates, 

Tallien,  Fr^ron,  Fouch^,  and  Barr^,  rose  against  him  ;  and  st 

last  the  Terror  came  to  an  end  by  the  execution,  on  July  28, 

1794,  of  himself  and  twenty  of  his  associates. 

This  took  place,  according  to  the  revolutionary  calendar,  on 

Thermidor  10,  so  that  the  party  who  put  an  end  to  the  Reign  of 

Terror  were  called  the  Therm  idor lane ;  assisted 

jjjjv™""^'    by  the  richer  young  men,  called  die  jeuinene  doF&^ 

they  now  attempted  to  restore  the  former  state  of 

things.     The  power  of  the  Mountain,  the  extreme  Radicals,  fell, 

and  the  Jacobin  club  was  closed.    The  prisons  were  emptied 

of  their  victims:   freedom  of   religion  was  restored.     A   new 

constitution  was  drawn  up  by  the  versatile  Siiyis,  by  which 

a  Directory  of  five  persons  was  placed  at  the  head 

^^^^        of  the  government,  with  a  council  of  five  hundred 

"'"'""^'       beneath  them,  and  another  council  of  "  ancients  " 

consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons.     There  were  also  six 

ministers,  each  in  charge  of  a  department.  The  first  fivedirectoni, 

who   took  up   their  abode  in   the  Lozembourg,  were   Banas, 

Rewbell,  La  Reveill^re-Lepeaux,  Camot,  and  Letoumeur. 

Although  peace  was  established  in  Paris,  France  was  by  no 
means  at  refit.     Civil  war,  caused  by  the  death  of  the  king. 
War  in  Ia      *'^  •'''gi^g  in  L*  Vendue,  a  province  where  the 
V«id4eMid     inhabitants.    Royalist    and    retieious,    were    led 
tha  Sonth.      by    Catheliueau,    Stofflet,    Larochejaquelin,    and 
Charette.     Beginning  in  1793,  it  was  at  length  put  down  by 
Hoche,  the  Marceilus  of  the  Revolution,  in  lT9fi.     In  this  year 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XVII.  ended  a  life  of  torment  by  an  in- 
human death,  caused  by  the  fact  that  Spain  was  demanding  bis 
release  under  threat  of  war,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  get 
quit  of  him.    Henceforth  the  legitimate  king  of  France  was  ^e 
count  of  Provence,  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  took  the  title 
of  Louis  XVIII.    The  persecution  of  the  Qirondiste  bad  caused 
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a    civil    wtir    in    the    south    where    Bordeaux    and    MarMeille«, 
Lyons  and  Toulon,  Ret  themtielves  against  the  Revolution.     The 
rising  was  put  down  with  the   greatest  cruelty.     LyonH  was 
nearly  destroyed,  and  the  noyades,  or  drownings,  invented  by 
Carrier  at  Nantes,  obtained  an  unenviable  notoriety.     We  now 
reach  the  end  of  the  Bevolution  with  the  appearance  of  the 
name  of   Napoleon   Bonaparte.     Toulon    was   in 
rebellion  a^inst  the  Directory, had  been  occupied     ftrK^f 
by   an    English    fleet,  and   was    besieged   by   a 
I)irectoral  army.    Bonaparte,  an  officer  of  artillery,  showed  how 
the   construction  of  a  battery  coald  compel  the  retreat  of  the 
British  fleet.     His  plan  was  coinplet«ly  KuccesKful,  and  he  wat« 
made  a  genei-al  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.     He   afterwards 
closed  the  Revolution  more  decisively  by  hia  "whiflf  of  grape 
shot"  on  October  5,  1795.     The  new  constitution  propo-ied  that 
the  new  chambers  of  the  Directory  should  be  chosen  from  the 
conventions  by  partial  election  in  order  to  prevent  a  Royalist 
revolution.     A   number  of  the  sections  of  Paris 
took  the  Royalist  side,  and  marched  against  the     ^Joln^m. 
troops  of  the  government,  but  by  the  masterly 
arrangements   of  young    General    Bonaparte,   who   had    been 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  Paris,  they  were  dispersed 
by  a  few  discharges  of  artillery,  of  which  arm  he  was  a  master, 
and  the  Bevolution  was  at  an  end. 
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CHAPTER  SI. 

NAFOLEON    BONAPABTB.   A.D.   1 79 5-lT9»— ENGLAND  AND   THE 
FBBMCH  REVOLUTION,  A,D.  1T90-1799, 

Napoleon  Bonapabte  was  bom  at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica  on  August 
15,  1769.  He  came  of  a  noble  family  of  Tuscan  origin.  At 
the  t^e  of  eight. he  was  sent  to  the  military  school  at  Brieone, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Minims,  and  at  fourteen  to  the  military 
school  at  Paris.  At  botb  of  these  places  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  diligence  and  high  character,  and  he  had  little 
sympathy  with  the  frivolous,  and  immoral  aristocracy  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  Becoming  sub-lieutenant  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  went  into  garrieon  at  Valence,  and  other  towns 
on  the  Rhine,  and  devoted  himself  eagerly  to  the  study  of 
artillery,  in  which  be  became  a  master.  He  also  prepared 
himself  in  otbei'  ways  for  the  high  destiny  which  awaited  him. 
The  prevailing  laxness  of  discipline  enabled  bim  to  spend  much 
of  his  time  in  Corsica,  where,  with  his  elder  brother  Joseph, 
who  had  won  for  himself  independently  a  prominent  position 
in  the  island,  he  attached  himself  to  the  patriot  Faoli,  who 
had  done  much  to  secure  the  self-government  of  bis  native 
country.  When  Faoli  ceased  to  follow  the  new  development  of 
the  Revolution  in  France,  Napoleon  broke  with  him,  and 
fought  against  him  in  the  civil  war  which  ensued.  He  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  with  bis  family,  whom  he  deeply  loved, 
at  Marseilles,  and  was  employed  by  the  Directory  on  different 
duties  in  the  south  of  France.  His  services  at  Toulon  and  on 
Vend^miaire  19  in  Paris  hapo  already  been  narrated.  At 
the  end  of  1795,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  French 
army  in  Italy,  which  was  in  a  condition  of  danger  and  distress. 
Before  narrating  bis  campaigns,  we  must  give  some  accoimt 
of  the  condition  of  Europe  at  Uiis  time  when  tiey  commenced. 
On  June  26,  1794,  Jourdan  defeated  the  Austrians  in  the  battle 
of  Fleurus,  and  compelled  them  to  evacuate  Belgium.  Under 
Jourdan  fought  some  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  who 
afterwards     served     Napoleon, — Kassina,     Kl^ber,     Lefebvre, 
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Championnet,  and  Bemadotte.     In  October,  Clairfait,  who  suc- 
ceeded the  prince  of  Ooburg,  ted  his  defeated  troops  across  the 
Rhine.     In   the   following   year,    Pichegru,   sup-     coaquMtof 
ported    by    Uoreau,    Souham,    Macdonald,    and     Balgiwn  and 
Yandamme,    marched    over    the    frozen    waters     Holland, 
into  Holland,  which  was  feebly  defended  by  the  duke  of  York. 
The  statholdei^— the  prince  of   Orange,  William  V. — resigned 
his   position,   and  took    refuge   in    England.      The    Batavian 
Republic  was  founded  on  the  model  of  the  French,  and  on  May 
16,  1795,  peace  was  signed  with  France.     The  result  of  this 
was  that  Holland  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  France,  and  was 
at  war  with  England,  a  number  of  Dutch  colonial  possessions 
falling  into  English  hands,  including  Malacca,  Ceylou,  Deme- 
rara,  Surinam,  and  eventually  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
was  retained  on  behalf  of  tJbe  statholder.      In   1799,  by  the 
diplomatic  skill  of  Hardenberg,  peace  was  made 
at  Basel  with  Prussia  and  Spain,  Prussia  thus     ^^^ 
desertingthealliancewithEnglaud.   ButSardinia, 
under  Yictor  Amadeus  III.,  and  Austria  imder  Francis  II.,  still 
maintained  their  control  of  Italy. 

In  the  autumn  of  1795,  the  French  troops  in  that  country 
were  in  a  sad  condition,  one  part  being  commanded  by  Scherer 
in  the  eastern  Biviera;  another  under  Kellermann 
in  Savoy.  They  had  neither  food  i 
Bonaparte  soon  filled  them  with  his  own  enthu- 
siasm. He  said  to  them,  "  I  will  lead  you  into  the  most 
fmitful  places  in  the  world, — rich  districts,  large  towns;  you 
shall  find  there  honour,  glory,  and  wealth."  His  plan  was 
to  force  his  army  like  a  wedge  between  the  Sardinians  and 
Aiistrians,  to  drive  back  one  to  Turin  and  the  other  to  Milan, 
and  to  make  an  honourable  peace.  The  month 
of  April  1796  is  marked  by  the  world-famous  jjjjjjjj^f 
names  of  Montenotte,  Millesimo,  and  Mondovi,  P«» 

and  by  the  treaty  of  Cherasco.  A  peace  was  signed  on  May  15, 
sorrendering  Savoy  and  Nice  to  the  French  republic  and 
making  Piedmont  itself  almost  a  part  of  France  and  a  point 
of  departure  for  fresh  victories.  Napoleon  addressed  bis  troops 
in  a  tone  of  haughty  stimulus.  "They  had,"  be  said,  "gained 
six  victories  in  fouri»en  days,  captured  twenty-one  standards, 
and  fifty-five  cannon,  occupied  several  fortresses  and  the 
richest  part  of  Piedmont,  taken  15,000  prisoners,  killed  or 
wounded  ten  thousand  of  the  enemy.  They  had  been  in  want  of 
everything,  but  had  now  everything  by  their  exertions;  they  had 
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won  battles  without  cannon,  croseed   rivers  without   bridges, 

made  forced  marches   without  shoes,   slept   in   the   open   air, 

without  bread  or  brandy, — acts  worthy  of  the  sonn  of  freedom. 

But  much  remained  to  be  done — they  must  conquer   Milan, 

avenge  the  murder  of  Basseville  at  Borne,  set  Italy  free,  and 

exalt  the  name  of  France."     The  glorious  march  cantinued; 

Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany  submitted ;  the  bridge  over  th« 

Adda  at  Lodiwas  stormed  on  May  iO;  Milan  wa* 

^^'  entered   in   triumph   on   May    14.     Brescia  and 

Venice   were   occupied,   but  the   strong  fortress 

of  Ma&tua  remained  to  be  conquered.     Peace  was  made  with 

Naples,  but  the  struggle  against  the  Austrian  generals   who 

descended  from  the  Alps — Beaulieu,  Wiirmser,  Quosdano witch, 

and    A) bins) —continued   for  come  time.      In    the  meantime, 

Jourdan  and  Moreau  were  fighting  in  Germany  without  mucb 

success,  it  being  part  of  the  [San  that  they  should  attach  Vienna 

from  the  north  of  the  Alps  while  Bonaparte  advanced  against 

it  from  the  south.     Bonaparte's  victorious  career  halted,  and 

be  nearly  lost  his  life,  in  the  marshes  of  Areola.     However,  at 

Rivoli,  after  four  days'  fighting,  on  November  1796,  he  drove 

Davidovitcb  back  Into  the  Tyrol,  and  was  able  to  lay  the  solid 

foundation  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic.    The  campaign  continued 

Fall  of  during  the  winter  in  snow  and  ice.     He  received 

BUntna—       a  reinforcement  of  8000  men  under  Joubert,  and 

Twatyof        pn    February   3,    1797,  the   fortress   of   Mantua 

TolenUno.       surrendered,  and  the  conquest  of  northern  Italy 

was  complete.     A  fortnight  later,  a   t^at^    was  signed    with 

the  Pope  at  Tolentino,  in  which  Pius  VI.  surrendered  Avignon 

and  the  Veuaiasin  to  France,  together  with  Bologna,  Ferrara, 

and  the  Bomagna,  and,  what  Bonaparte  regarded  as  of  supreme 

importance,  the  harbour  of  Ancona,  as  a  point  of  departure 

for  new  conquests  in  the  East.    All  these  victories  bad  beee 

gained  in  less  than  a  year, 

Bonaparte  was  now  in  a  position  to  march  upon  Vienna,  and 
on  April  7,  1797,  reached  Leohen,  within  striking  distance  of 
Vienna.    Here  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed, 
at  Lmbu       ®"*  before   converting  them  into  the  peace  of 
Campo  Formio,  Bonaparte  suppressed  the  Vene- 
tian Republic.     His  conduct  in  the  matter  was  not  very  noble, 
and  was  tainted  with  inti'igue,  but  the  once  proud  republic  wa^ 
in  a  condition  of  abasement  without  physical  or  moral  strength. 
He  picked  a  quarrel  with  it,  which  the  Venetians  tried  lo  avoid, 
and  at  length  persuaded  the  republic  to  decree  its  own  dissolution. 
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During  this  time  he  was  living  in  a  country  house  called, 
Hombello,  not  fai'  from  Milan ,  united  with  bis  beloved  Josephine, 
and  siuTounded  by  his  mother,  his  sisters,  and  other  merabei'S 
of  his  family. 

The  peace  of  Oampo  Formio  was  signed  on  October  18,  1797. 
Its  conclusion  bad  been  delayed  by  various  circumstances.  The 
Austrians  hoped,  by  patting  off  its  concluaion,  ^,  peM* 
to  effect  a  change  of  government  in  France,  but  of  Campo 
this  was  stopped  by  the  events  of  Fructidor  18,  Formio. 
which  confirmed  the  power  of  the  Directory  and  defeated  the 
intrigues  of  the  Royalists.  The  Directory  desired  to  make  the 
whole  of  the  north  of  Italy  republican,  but  Bonaparte  was 
convinced  that  the  Venetians  were  unfit  for  liberty,  and  that 
peace  could  not  be  made  without  the  cession  of  Yenetia  to 
Austria.  The  negotiations  were  carried  on  partly  at  TTdine, 
partly  at  Passeriano,  a  villa  belonging  to  the  doge  of  Venice, 
Manin.  There  is  no  such  place  as  Oampo  Formio.  A  village 
named  Gampo  Formido  lies  on  the  road  between  Tldine  and 
Passeriano;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  plenipotentiaries 
ever  met  there,  and  the  peace  was  signed  by  Bonaparte  at 
Passeriano.  When  he  was  anxious  to  get  the  business  finished, 
and  the  Austriana  made  light  of  delay,  he  uttered  the  memorable 
exclamation,  "I  may  lose  a  battle,  but  I  will  never  lose  a 
minute."  By  its  provisions  Austria  resigned  Belgium  and 
Lombardy,  and  consented  to  the  formation  of  a  Oisalpine  Re- 
public, west  of  the  Adige,  containing,  with  Milan,  Bergamo, 
Brescia,  Verona,  Modeua,  Massa,  and  Oarrara;  together  with 
the  three  legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna,  and  the 
Valtellino  with  Bormio  and  Chiavenna,  which  had  separated 
fi-om  the  Orisons.  Besides  this,  Corfu  and  the  Ionian  Islands 
went  to  France.  Austria  received  the  rest  of  Venetia  from 
the  Adige  to  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  together  with  Istria,  Datmatia, 
and  the  islands  in  the  Adriatic,  the  duke  of  Modena  being 
compensated  by  the  present  of  the  Breisgau.  The  treaty  with 
the  empire  was  to  be  signed  at  Bastadt.  Secret  articles  pro- 
vided tbat  the  emperor  was  to  evacuate  Mainz,  Mannheim, 
Ehrenbreitstein,  Philippsburg,  Ulm,  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  foundations  were  laid  for  the  secularisation 
of  the  governments  of  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  and  for 
the  absorption  of  the  smaller  governments  of  the  two  Hesses, 
Nassau,  Wied,  Salm,  Lowenstem,  and  Leyen.  This  treaty  was 
a  great  triumph  for  France :  it  created  a  vassal  state  in  northern 
Italy,  subject  to  Fri^nch  influence ;   it  weakened  the  power  of 
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the  empire,   gave  France   the  frontier  of   the  Bhine,  rescued 

the  eastern  Mediterraneati  from  the  power  of   England,  and 

opened  a  prospect  for  further  conquests  in  the  East.     Tenice 

was  destroyed,  but  her  fa^  deserved  little  sym- 

^Jjjr  patby.     She  was  corrupt  in  head  and  members, 

and  she  could  not  have  perished  except  by  her 

own    fault.     The    curse   of    Marino   FaJiero,   as  expressed   by 

Byron,  liad  fallen  upon  her. 

Bonaparte,  after  a  short  stay  at  Bastadt,  reached  Paris  on 
Decembers,  1797.  Hewasreceived  there  wiUi  the  greatest  exul- 
tation, the  first  entertainment  being  given  to  him  by  Talleyrand 
Boui^ute  '^^  ^^  foreign  otBce,  ^ere  he  bad  a  memorable 
SaiU  for  interview  with  Madame  de  Stael.'  On  May  4 
Egypt.  he  left  Paris,  to    complete  the  preparations  for 

the  expedition  to  Egypt  which  sailed  from  Toulon  on  May  19- 
He  is  not,  therefore,  responsible  for  the  disgraceful  proceedings 
in  Switzerland  which  accompanied  the  formation  of  the 
Helvetian  republic,  and  culminated  in  the  "blood  bath"  of 
Stem.  The  only  compensation  for  these  outrages  was  that 
the  offspring  of  the  murdered  citizens  fell  under  the  care  of 
Festolozsi  in  a  deserted  monastery,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  modern  education.  It  is  probable  that  the  Directory 
were  anxious  to  gst  rid  of  Bonapeite,  but  it  is  certain  that 
aftor  his  departure  everything  fell  into  confusion.  England 
-^.  formed  a  second  coalition  with  Austria,  Russia, 
OMliUon  ^*P'^>  *'*'^  Turkey,  which  was  afterwards  joined 
by  Sweden  and  Portugal,  but  not  by  I^ssia 
under  Frederick  William  III.  The  French  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  b^au  the  war  in  Italy.  They  drove  Charles  Emmanuel 
from  Piedmont,  wrested  Tuscany  and  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tories from  their  princes,  drove  Ferdinand  and  his  queen,  Maria 
Caroline,  from  Naples,  and  founded  the  Parthenopean  Bepublic 
in  January  1799.  At  the  same  time,  a  French  army  crossed 
the  Bhine  into  southern  Germany,  where  it  was  opposed 
by  the  Austrian  Archduke  Charles,  who  defeated  the  French 
General  Jourdan  at  Stockach  and  compelled  him  to  recross 
the  river.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Zilrich,  which  drove  Massdna 
into  the  mountains  of  Swi^erland.  As  the  archduke's  army 
came  near  to  Bastadt,  the  congress  suspended  its  sittings,  and 
three  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  were  murdered  brutally 
by  the  Szekler  Hussars.  The  Bussian  field-marshal,  Suvorov, 
now  appeared  in  Italy.  He  defeated  Moreau  at  Cassano  and 
entered  Milan    in  triumph.     Macdonald  advanced  from  Borne 
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to   oppose  him,  but  was  woreted    in    a  three  days'    battle  on 
the   IVebbia.      Suvorov    recovered    Mantua    and    the    rest    of 
northern  Italy,  ezcepttog  Nice  and  Genoa,  which 
was  held  by  Moreau.     ^e  conquest  was  conaum-     J^jiJ'*" 
mated  by  the  battle  of  Novi,  on  August  15, 1799,  in 
which  Suvorov  entirely  defeated  Joubert,  who  fell  in  the  action. 
The  result  of  this  was   that   Ferdinand   returned   to  Naples 
under  a  royalist  reaction,  and,  assisted   by    Nelson,   executed 
all  those  who  were  opposed  to  him,  with  great  severity.     Four 
thousand  men  and  women  of  distinguished  families  perished 
on  the  scaffold.     A  Russian  army  under  Korsakov  now  joioed 
the  Austrians  in  Switzerland,  in  order  to  assist 
Suvorov,  who  was  advancing  from  Italy  to  cross     l^tJJri^ 
the  Alps.   But  Korsakov  was  defeated  by  Mas£^aa 
in  the  second  battle  of  Zurich  and  escaped  with  difficulty.     At 
this    time,  Suvorov   was   marching  over   the  St.  Qotthard    to 
join  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  forced  the  passage  with  great 
difficulty  and  serious  fighting,  especially  at  the  Devil's  Bridge. 
Finding    himself   confronted   by    the    victorious    Masi>4na,   he 
turned   to  the  east,  and,  by  one  of  the  most  difficult  marches 
in  the  history  of  war,  crossed  the  Panixer  Pass,  with  enor- 
mous loss,  'into  the  Grisons,  where  he  joined  the  Austrtans. 
Meanwhile,  a  combined  landing  of  English  and  Russians  in 
Holland  failed,  through  the  incompetence  of  the  duke  of  York, 
and  the  Emperor  Paul  suddenly  left  the  coalition,  in  disgust  at 
his  allies. 

Bonaparte,  reaching  Malta  on  June  9,  1798,  took  possession 
of  it,  and  settled  its  administration  before  June  18.     He  dis- 
embarked at  Alexandria  on  July  1,  fought  the     ^^ 
battle  of  the  Pyramids  three  weeks  later,   and     j^^  En^* 
entered  Cairo  as  a  conqueror  on  July  24.     He 
remained  there  for  three  months,  but,  on  October  21,  an  insur- 
rection took  place.     This,  however,  was  speedily  put  down,  and 
he  was  able  to  remain  quietly  in  the  city  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
during  which  time  he  visit«d  Suez  and  formed  plans  for   the 
cutting  of  the  canal  which  has  since  been  executed.    Id  February 
1799  he  began  an  expedition  into  Syria,  captured  £1  Arish  ten 
days  later,  and  Jaffa  on  March  7.     On  March   17  he  arrived 
before  Acre,  which  he   besieged.     On  April   16 
he  fought  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  slept     J^ 
at  Nazareth.     Meanwhile,  the  siege  of  Acre  was 
continued,  till,  on    May  20,  Bonaparte  was  forced  to  confess 
himself  defeated.      The   defence  of  this  town  was   conducted 
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by  the  English  admiral,  Sidney  Smith,  assisted  by  a  French- 
man, Ph^lippeaux,  who  had  been  a  comrade  of  Bonaparte 
at  the  military  school.  A  fountain  is  shown  in  the  middle 
of  the  town  as  the  farthest  point  reached  by  the  French 
in  the  assault.  Napoleon  always  said  that  the  siege  of  Acre 
was  the  turning  point  of  his  career;  if  he  had  conquered  that, 
he  would  have  pursued  a  victorious  course,  and  probably  have 
established  an  empire  in  the  East.  The  retreat  lasted  from 
May  21  to  June  14,  when  he  reached  Cairo,  and  remained  there 
till  the  end  of  the  month.  The  fleet  with  which  Bonaparte 
had  reached  Egypt  had  been  destroyed  by  Nelson  at  Aboukir  in 

the  first  days  of  August  1796,  when  6000  French 
tt^U«'         "^"^  ^'"'*'  *'"*  ^^^  **^®°  prisoners,  the  loss  of 

the  English,  killed  and  wounded,  being  only  900. 
Brueys  was  killed,  the  admiral's  ship  the  OrUtd  was  burned, 
and  Villeneuve  escaped  with  difficulty  with  two  line  of  battle 
ships  and  two  frigates  to  Corfu.  Thus,  when  Bonaparte  reached 
Alexandria  on  July  23,  1799,  he  knew  that  it  was  impossible  to 
convey  his  army  back  to  France.  However,  on  July  25,  he  won 
the  Ivilliaiit  victory  of  Aboukir,  over  a  Turkish  force  vastly 
superior  in  numbers,  which  gave  a  parting  glamour  to  his  dis- 
astrous expedition  and  revived  the  spirit  of  his  men.  At 
Alexandria,  he  heard  of  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  his 
country  in  his  absence,  it  is  said  from  a  packet  of  French  papei« 
sent  to  him  by  Sidney  Smith,  and  he  determined  to  leave  at 
once.  On  August  23,  he  embariced  on  board  a  French  vessel, 
bearing  the  name  of  MtUron,  a  friend  who  had  sacrificed  his  life 
for  him  at  the  battle  of  Areola,  reaching  Ajaccio  on  October  1, 
and  Fr^jus  on  October  9. 

Bonaparte  arrived  at  home  in  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October  16.     He  had  many  reasons 

for  disapproving  of  the  conduct  of  Josephine  during 
^J'lJ^J^      his  absence  from  his  country,  but  he  foi^ve  her. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  month,  he  saw  his 
brother  Lucien,  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  Directory,  dined 
with  Gohier,  one  of  the  Directors,  bad  his  first  interview  with 
Moreau,  and  assisted  at  a  sitting  of  the  Institute,  by  whom  a 
medal  was  especially  struck,  bearing  his  portrait.  He  also  ro- 
ceived  a  visit  from  Bemadotte,  and  stayed  with  his  broths' 
Joseph  at  Montefontaine.  About  October  29  a  report  spread 
that  private  meetings  were  being  held  at  the  house  of  Bi^ybs, 
lasting  from  ten  at  night  till  two  in  the  morning,  at  which 
Talleyrand, Bonaparte,and  Moi'eau  and  some  others  were  present. 
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At  this  time,  too,  Bonaparte  saw  a  great  deal  of  Barras,  and  on 
November  I  held  a  long  conference  with  Sidy^s  at  the  house 
of  Lucien.  On  November  6,  after  a  conference  with  Si^y^s, 
he  attended  a  banquet  given  to  himself  and  Moreau  by  the 
members  of  the  two  councils  at  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice. 
He  was  so  afraid  of  poison  that  he  brought  his  own  wine  and 
food  with  him. 

The  revolution  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Directory  was  at 
last  prepared,  and  was  fixed  for  Brumaire  18  (November  9). 
Siiy^  persuaded  the  councils  to  transfer  their 
sittings  to  St.  Cloud,  to  avoid  a  Jacobin  conspiracy  ^^^o^ 
which  was  supposed  to  be  imminent.  On  Novem- 
ber 8,  Bonaparte  dined  with  Gambac^r^  at  the  Ministry  of 
Justice,  and  the  next  morning  received  a  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Ancients  appointing  him  commander  of  the  troops  in  Paris. 
He  paid  his  respects  to  the  Council  and  reviewed  his  troops  at 
the  Tuileries.  fn  the  evening,  a  council  was  held  at  the 
Tuileries,  in  which  it  was  (^reed  that  the  Directors  should 
resign  and  that  three  provisional  Consuls  should  be  appointed. 
On  the  morning  of  Brumaire  19,  Bonaparte,  having  secured  the 
safety  of  the  capital  and  the  persons  of  the  Directors,  rode 
down  to  St.  Cloud  to  dissolve  the  two  assemblies.  The 
Ancients,  who  were  inside  the  palace,  presented  no  difficulty, 
but  the  Five  Hundred,  though  presided  over  by  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, who  was  the  soul  of  the  conspiracy,  gave  more  trouble. 
Bonaparte  found  himself  more  nervous  and  embarrai<sed  in  a 
scene  of  civil  trouble  than  on  the  field  of  battle.  When  he  urged 
the  Assembly  to  dissolve  in  the  interests  of  freedom  and  equality, 
he  was  interrupted  by  cries  of  "  the  Constitution ! "  and  found 
himself  helpless.  He  was  forced  to  imitate  Gromwelt,  and  to 
send  Mnrat  to  drive  out  the  deputies  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  At  last,  a  decree  was  passed  by  what  remained 
of  the  two  councils  under  the  presidency  of  Lucien,  appointing 
a  provisional  consulate  consisting  of  Si^yH  Roger-Ducos,  and 
Bonaparte,  who  was  to  be  the  executive  officer,  upon  which 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  late  at  night  addressed  a  proclamation 
to  the  French  people.  On  the  moi-ning  of  November  1 1 
(Brumaire  20),  Bonaparte  went  to  St.  Cloud  and  met  the  rump 
of  the  two  councils,  assembled  in  the  Orangery.  Bonapute 
At  ten  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Luxembourg,  which  as  Fint 
had  been  the  palace  of  the  Directory,  and  at  Coatol. 
midday  the  three  Consuls  met  for  the  first  time.  These 
airangements  were  merely  provisional.    The  provisional  Consuls 
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held  their  last  meeting  in  the  evening  of  December  24,  and, 
on  ChriBtmas  Day  1799,  a  new  government — Bonaparte  as 
Firat  Consul,  assisted  by  Cambac^r^  and  Lebrun — wks 
solemnly  installed  in  office  by  fifty  commissioners  of  the 
assemblies,  and  a  period  of  virtual  royalty  began  again  for 
Prance. 

What  effects  had  the  French  Revolution  on  England!     At 
first  we  were  inclined  to  rejoice  at  the  abasement  of  an  hereditary 
i!n[ri».iii  foe,  but  consideration  soon  showed  us  that  the 

and  the  consequences  might  be  serious  for  ourselves.     In 

EnolaUon.  1790,  Burke  published  his  Reflectiont,  a  reasoned 
attack  upon  the  Revolution,  a  masterpiece  of  English  literature. 
It  was  answered  in  the  RujhU  of  Man  by  Thomas  Paine.  In 
May  1791,  an  open  quarrel  broke  out  between  Burke  and  Fox, 
during  the  discussions  over  the  Quebec  Act,  which  constituted 
the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Fox  supporting 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution  and  Burke  denouncing  them, 
a  quarrel  which  was  never  healed.  In  the  same  year,  Grenville, 
a  couuin  of  Pitt,  a  hard-headed  but  somewhat  cold  and  pedantic 
politician,  became  foreign  secretary,  and  Dundas,  Pitt's  inti- 
mate friend,  was  placed  at  the  bome  office.  The  Revolution 
began  to  show  its  effects.  Riots  took  place  in  Birmingham  on 
the  announcement  that  the  "  Constitutional  Party  "  intended  ki 
celebrate  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  and  the  house  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  the  president  of  the  society,  was  burned,  with  the 
approval  of  the  municipal  authorities.  In  Ireland,  the  Society 
of  United  Irishmen  was  formed  amongst  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  for  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities  in  the 
Irish  Parliament,  Wolfe  Tone  and  Thomas  Emmett  being  the 
leaders.  On  Febi-uary  1,  1793,  the  French  government  de- 
clared  war  against  England  and  Holland.  This 
of  T^*^  event  had  been  preparing  for  some  time.  The 
king  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Revolution,  and 
the  cabinet  was  divided.  Pitt  was  passionately  in  favour  of 
peace,  and  made  great  efforts  to  secure  it,  which  Orenville  was 
not  prepared  to  support.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and 
the  Convention  made  matters  very  difficult.  The  decree  for 
opening  the  Scheldt  to  commerce,  although  opposed  to  English 
intereijts,  might  have  been  got  over,  and  the  decree  of 
November  19,  offering  assistance  to  all  peoples  who  desired  to 
recover  their  liberty,  although  announcing  a  revolutionary 
propaganda,  was  not  so  serious  as  it  seemed.  The  Frendi 
executive  was  also  divided  between  war  and  peace,  and  perhaps 
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if  Maret  had  reached  England  in  time,  and  could  have  oonferred 
with  Pitt,  the  war  need  never  have  taken  place.  But  the 
execution  of  the  king  made  peace  impossible,  CbauTelin,  the 
French  ambassador,  was  ordered  to  leave  England,  which  was 
an  insult  to  France  that  could  not  be  overlooked,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  war  was  declared,  and  Dumouriez  was 
instruct^  to  invade  Holland.  The  war  thus  begun,  which 
perhaps  might  have  been  prevented,  lasted,  with  momentous 
consequences,  and  only  one  short  intermission,  till  the  victory  of 
Waterloo  in  1815. 

The   first  coalition  which  fought  against   France  was  com- 
posed of  England,  Spfun,  Sardinia,  Portugal,  Holland,  Austria, 
and  Prussia.     Pitt,  unlike  his  father,  was  a  bad 
war  minister,  and,  underrating  the  strength  and     q^uq^ 
enthusiasm  of  the  French  nation,  thought  that 
the  war  would  be  over  in  six  months.     In  the  first  year,  the 
Austrians   wsre   successful    in   the   Netherlands,   Toulon   sur- 
rendered to  Hood,  the  duke  of  Tork  besieged  Dunkirk ;    but 
before  the  end  of  it  fortune  began  to  turn,  and  in  1794,  after 
the  French  victiM^  of  Fleurus,  the  allies  evacuated  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  though  by  the  battle  of  the  "  Glorious  First  of 
June "  a  French  fleet  was  entirely  defeated    in  ^ 

the  English  Channel  by  Howe.  To  carry  on  the  ^^ 
war  with  greater  energy,  a  new  office  of  secretary 
of  war  was  created,  which  was  given  to  Dundas.  English 
Radicals,  such  as  Home  Tooke  and  Thomas  Hardy,  were  tried 
for  high  treason,  but  without  much  success.  In  1795,  foreign 
relations  became  more  composed.  Poland  ceased  to  exist, 
being  finally  divided  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia ;  the 
French  established  the  Batavian  Republic,  practically  making 
Holland  a  part  of  France,  the  result  of  which  was  that  England 
declared  war  upon  Holland  and  captured  her  colonies;  while, 
by  the  peace  of  Basel,  Prussia  and  Spain  left  the  coalition 
and  made  peace  with  France.  England,  finding  herself  de- 
serted, was  forced  to  make  alliances  with  Austria  and  Russia ; 
but  Russia  did  little,  and  the  struggle  against  the  Revolution 
was  practically  continued  only  by  £lngland  and  Austria. 

The  years  of  1796  and  1797  witnessed  the  victories  of 
Bonaparte  in  Italy,  and  Sardinia  was  lost  to  the  coalition. 
Pitt  tried  to  make  peace  in  March  and  October,  1796,  but,  in 
both  catteH,  without  success.  The  second  of  these  two  years  is 
said  to  be  the  darkest  time  in  English  history.  Plans  were 
made   by  which   the  French  and    Spaniards  were   to  invade 
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England,  while  the  Dutch  would  make  a  laniJing  in  TrelaDd, 
at  that  time  Beriously  disaffected  to  the  English  govemmeDt. 
Battla  of        "^^  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  won  by  Jervis 
Cap«  St.         and  Nelson,  destroyed  the  French  and  Spanish 
""'••'*■  fleets  and  waa  a  prelude  to  Trafalgar.     At  the 

same  time,  a  French  force  effected  a.  landing  in  Wales,  but  was 
compelled  to  surrender  to  Lord  Cawdor.  Oommerciat  distress 
was  so  great  that  the  Bank  of  Englan<l  had  to  suspend  cash 
payments,  which  were  not  resumed  till  1819.  There  were  two 
Havml  mutinieij  in  the  Engliah  fleet,  caused  by  the  dis- 

■aUnlM—  content  of  the  sailors,  one  at  Spithead  and  one  at 
Battle  of  the  Nore.  A  third  attempt  at  negotiations  for 
C«»P«-  peace  by  Pitt  failetl,  but  the  battle  of  Camper- 
"*"•  down,  won  by  Duncan  against  the  Dutch,  pre- 

vented an  invasion  of  England  from  that  quarter.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  Austria  was  detached  from  the  coalition 
by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  and,  Portugal  having  also 
made  peace  with  France,  England  now  stood  alone.  It  is  to 
her  credit  that  she  endeavoured  to  make  peace,  but  it  was  no 
credit  that  she  continue<l  the  war  with  stubborn  obstinacy. 

In  1798,  the  year  in  which  Kelson  destroyed  the  French 
fleet  in  the  engagement  absurdly  called  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  a  rebellion  which  had  long  been  preparing 
Sv,Hj^  broke  out  in  Ireland,  relations  between  the  two 
countries  having  gradually  become  worse  since 
1795.  In  that  year  the  society  of  United  Irishmen  was 
reconstructed  on  republican  lines.  The  Orange  Society  was 
founded  by  the  Protestants,  which  led  to  a  terrible  persecu- 
tion of  the  Catholics  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  Catholic 
"  Defenders,"  who  had  at  first  only  concerned  themselves 
with  agrarian  grievances,  joined  the  political  society  of 
the  United  Irishmen.  In  1796  Wolfe  Tone  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  French  Directory,  but  the  French  fleet  did 
not  get  farther  than  Bantiy  Bay.  The  United  Irishmen  per- 
suaded the  peasants  that  the  Protestants  wei-e  contemplating 
a  universal  murder  of  the  Catholics,  so  that  the  country  was 
in  a  condition  of  veiled  rebellion ;  and  when,  in  1796,  martial 
law  was  proclaimed,  and  English  troops  were  quartered  upon 
the  Irish  people,  the  rebellion  broke  out.  The  rebels  wore 
defeated  at  Vinegar  Hill  on  June  21,  and  a  IVench  force 
which    landed    in    their    support    at    Killala   was    routed   bjr 

In  1799,  during  the  absence  of  Bonaparte  in  Egypt,  England 

.    .....Cuogk- 
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tiucceeded  in  formiug  a  second  coalition  against  France,  of 
wliioh  Austria  and  Russia  wer«  the  most  prominent  nierabera, 
and  in  India  a  danger  was  removed  by  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Tippoo  Sahib,  the  ruler  of  ^Jj,^^^ 
Mysore,  who  had  been  negotiating  with  France. 
The  euccessee  and  disasters  of  Bonaparte  in  Egypt  am)  Syria 
have  been  already  narrated.  At  the  close  of  the  year  he  re- 
turned to  his  country  after  his  repulse  from  Acre,  and  could  say 
with  truth  to  those  who  met  him, "  What  have  you  done  with  the 
Fi-ance  which  I  left  so  powerful  ?  "  By  the  events  of  Brumaire 
16,  he  became  the  First  Consul,  and  his  first  action  was  to 
endeavour  to  make  peace.  On  Christmas  Day,  1799,  the  very 
day  on  which  he  entered  upon  his  new  office,  he  wrote 
the  following  letter  with  his  own  hand  to  George  III. : 
"  Called  by  the  wishes  of  the  French  nation  to  occupy  the 
first  magistracy  of  the  republic,  I  think  it  proper  on  entering 


into  office  to  make  a   direct   communication   of 


Bonaparta'B 


it  to  your  majesty.  The  war  which  has  for  LttterU 
eight  years  ravaged  the  four  quarters  of  the  Ownge  QI. 
world,  must  it  be  eternal? — are  there  no  means  of  coming  to 
an  understanding  i  How  can  the  two  most  enlightened  nations 
of  £urope,  powerful  and  strong  beyond  what  their  safety  and 
independence  require,  sacrifice  to  ideas  of  vain  greatness  the 
benefits  of  commerce,  internal  prosperity,  and  the  happiness 
of  families  T  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  feel  that  peace  is 
of  the  first  necessity  as  well  as  of  the  first  glory? 

"These  sentiments  cannot  be  foreign  to  the  heart  of  your 
majesty,  who  reigns  over  a  free  nation,  and  with  the  sole  view 
of  rendering  it  happy.  Tour  majesty  will  only  see  in  this 
overture  my  sincere  desire  to  contribute  efficaciously  for  the 
second  time  to  a  general  pacification,  by  a  step  speedy,  entirely 
confidential,  and  disengaged  from  those  forms  which, — necessary, 
perhaps,  to  disguise  the  dependence  of  weak  states — prove  in 
those  which  are  strong  only  the  mutual  desire  of  deceiving 
each  other.  France  and  England,  by  the  abuse  of  their  sb^ngth, 
may  still,  for  a  short  time,  to  the  misfortune  of  all  nations, 
retard  the  period  of  their  own  exhaustion.  But,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  the  fate  of  all  civilised  nations  is  attached  to  the  termina- 
tion of  a  war  which  has  involved  the  whole  world." 

It  is  possible  that  Pitt  would  have  accepted  this  offer,  recog- 
nising in  some  measure  that  u  new  authority  had  ai-iseu  in 
France;  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  pedantry  of  Orenville 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  Wyndham  for  the  cause  of  the  French 
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emigrants.  Therefore,  in  response  to  tbie  appeal,  whit^h  pro- 
ceeded hvm  the  heart  &nd  the  head  of  the  writer,  a  chilling 
o£Scuil  answer  was  sent  from  the  secretary  of  etate,  and  the 
war  begun  in  1793  went  on,  notwithstanding  strong  opposition 
Bonapart*  i°  ^^^  English  Parliament.  A  letter  coucbed 
oSora  Unu  in  similar  terms  was  addressed  by  Bonaparte 
toAutaia.  to  the  Emperor  Francis  II.,  reminding  him  of 
the  relations  which  bad  previously  existed  between  them,  offering 
to  renew  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio.  But  Austria  partly  rejected 
the  offers  of  the  First  Consul  because  she  had  regained  so  much 
ground  daring  the  absence  of  Bonaparte  in  E^^t,  but  chiefly 
because  England  would  not  allow  her  to  make  peace.  Bonaparte 
was  driven  to  try  other  methods  for  effecting  his  object ;  the 
cold  and  insulting  replies  of  Orenville  and  Thugut  increased 
his  popularity  in  France ;  and  the  country  armed  itself  wi^ 
enthusiasm  to  extort  by  force  the  settlement  which  it  couM 
not  obtain  by  a  generous  offer  of  peace. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

HAPOLEON,  A.D.   lBOft-1805. 

Thb  first  duty  of  the  new  government  was  to  organise  itself  as 
a  working  institution.  The  fantastic  edifice  of  Si^y^,  In  which 
the  five  million  electors  of  France  were  to  choose  f^  irow 
half  a  million  communal  notables,  who  were  to  Conatltn- 
cbooee  fifty  thousand  departmental  notables,  who  tl^i. 
were  to  cboose  five  thousand  ultimate  notables,  a  selection  of 
wbom  were  to  govern  the  country,  was  unworkable  and  absurd. 
The  double  election  of  the  president  has  failed  in  America: 
the  triple  election  of  officials  could  not  succeed  in  France. 
Similarly  there  was  to  be  a  tribunate  who  discussed  without 
voting,  a  legislative  body  who  voted  without  discussion,  and  a 
senate  who  might  annul  any  measure  as  guardians  of  the 
constitution,  ^ere  was  to  be  a  Grand  Elector,  who  possessed 
dignity  without  power,  while  the  executive  government  was 
entrusted  to  a  college  of  three  consuls.  Napoleon,  with  great 
skill,  changed  this  arrangement  into  a  workable  machine.  Si^y^ 
had  provided  that  all  persons  who,  at  the  b^inniug  of  tbe 
Revolution,  had  belonged  to  any  municipal  or  political  assembly, 
or  had  held  a  public  office,  should  be  included  in  the  list  of 
notablee  in  addition  to  those  legally  elected,  which  gave  Bona- 
parte the  opportunity  of  confiding  the  administration  to  men 
whom  he  could  trust ;  the  power  of  the  Senate  was  diminished, 
the  Grand  Elector  became  a  shadow,  the  consuls  were  appointed 
for  ten  years,  and  the  "  First  Consul "  was  placed  officially  at 
their  bead.  In  this  manner,  the  First  Consul  was  invested  with 
the  power  which  was  abeolutely  necessary  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  affairs.  Happily,  tbe  Conseil  d'Etat  (the  Council 
of  State)  could  be  extended  so  as  to  become  *  — ,  «  ^, 
political  body,  competent  to  act,  and  yet  of  ^^^JJ**^ 
popular  complexion,  and  it  was  through  this  body 
that  Bonap^te  was  able  to  efiect  the  reconstruction  of  France. 
Both  tbe  consuls  and  the  Conseil  d'Etat  met  as  a  rule  every 
day, — the  consuls  at  noon,  the  Conseil  d'Etat  at  two  o'clock. 
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Tbe  rooma  in  which  they  met  were  cloee  together,  so  that 
the  First  Consul  could  paes  from  one  to  the  othei-,  &nd  the 
Council  of  State  oft«n  sat  till  far  into  the  night.  The  minutes 
of  this  council  were  bm^t  under  the  Commone,  but  we  know 
that  out  of  the  hundred  sittings  devoted  to  the  Code  Napoleon 
Hm  Flnt  ^^^  First  Consul  presided  over  fifty-seven.  No 
Ctuuni  head  of  a,  government  ever  worked  so  bard  as 

and  hia  Napoleon.     Hia  week-ends  were  spent  at  Malmai- 

WlDirtw.  gQn^  ^  country  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  inseparably  associated  with  the  memories  of  Josephine 
and  himself.  The  first  ofGcials  with  whom  Napoleon  worked 
on  arriving  at  power  remained  with  him  till  tlie  end.  Cam- 
bac^r^,  although  conceited  and  fond  of  representation,  was 
an  excellent  jurist,  Lebrun  a  faithful  henchman,  Gaudin  an 
incomparable  financier,  Maret  a  wise  and  tanisted  secretary. 
To  these  were  added  Talleyrand  as  foreign  minister,  false  hut 
indispensable ;  Fouch^,  an  accomplished  rogue,  set  as  minietei 
of  police  to  watch  rogues ;  Camot,  an  honest  man  and  an  un- 
rivalled minister  of  war ;  Lucieu,  true  to  his  brother  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  his  career,  but  during  a  long  period 
estranged  from  him  in  the  assertion  of  his  independence. 
Kapoleon  found  it  difficult  to  command  an  army  without 
Berthier  as  head  of  the  staff. 

With  this  machinery  in  his  bands,  Napoleon  (as  we  shall  now 
call  him)  had  to  construct  a  new  France,  for  the  Revolution 
bad  destroyed  not  only  all  institutions  of  govem- 
rfSSm  ment,  but  all  material  from  which  a  government 

could  be  constructed.  Paris  and  the  provinces 
were  in  a  condition  of  anarchy,  torn  asunder  by  Royalist 
Emigrants  on  one  side  and  Jacobin  Terrorists  on  the  other. 
Paris  bad  no  police  and  no  morality ;  the  ^rden  of  the  Palais 
Royale,  in  its  filth  and  its  obscenity,  was  a  disgrace  to  a  civilised 
country.  Religion,  the  foundation  of  all  morality,  which  had 
been  templed  under  foot,  was  deliberately  and  thankfully  re- 
stored. The  centralised  system  of  administration  which  had 
been  established  by  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  was 
necessary  for  the  unity  of  France  but  had  been  ruined  by  the 
anarchy  of  the  Revolution,  was  reconstructed  by  Napoleon.  It 
still  remains  tbe  safeguard  of  France,  the  iron  framework 
which  keeps  her  discordant  elements  together,  and  without 
which  she  would  cease  to  exist  as  a  nation  ;  the  division  of  the 
country  into  departments,  arrondissements,  cantons,  and  com- 
munes, with  prefects,  subprefects,  and  mayors  nt  their  head,  is 
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aa  Decesear;  now  bh  it  was  then ;  the  faculty  of  i«lf-goTeni- 
ment  ia  inbred  in  a  nation's  character,  and  cannot  be  imposed 
from  without.  The  First  Consul  g&ve  to  France  law,  order, 
and  religion ;  he  restored  the  finances,  being  one  of  the  best 
financiers  the  world  has  ever  seen.  When  Fox  reached  Paris 
after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  was  astonished  to  find  money 
much  more  plentiful  in  Paris  than  in  London.  The  new  Code, 
which  all  nations  who  have  lived  under  it  are  reluctant  to 
surrender,  gave  unity  and  equality  of  law  to  all  classes.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  ^unce,  a  career  was  open  to 
talent,  energy,  and  ambition,  in  which  all  might  compete  on 
equal  terms. 

The  Consuls  were  established  at  the  Tuileries  on  February  19, 
1800.  Napoleon  said  to  Bonrienne :  "  Well,  here  we  are  at  the 
Tuileries ;  we  must  endeavour  to  remain  here."  He  stayed  at 
Paris  till  May  6,  presiding  at  the  Council  of  State,  spending 
Sundays  at  Malmaison,  and  holding  a  f<niinightly  review  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  Carrousel.  In  <»der  to  coerce  Austria  into 
peace,  a  double  campaign  had  been  projected — an  invasion  of 
Oermany  by  the  Rhine  army  under  Moreau,  and  a  crushing  of 
Austria  in  Italy  by  Napoleon  himself.  At  the 
beginning  of  May,  Moreau  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Jf  j^!jf„ 
Breisach,  defeated  the  Austi-ians  at  Engen, 
Stockach,  and  Mosskirch,  and  reached  the  Danube.  Kray  was 
so  completely  overmastered  that  16,000  men  could  be  detAched 
by  Moreau  to  strengthen  the  army  in  Italy.  In  the  middle  of 
June,  the  Austeians,  by  masterly  manceuvied,  were  driven  from 
Ulm,  and,  on  July  15,  the  armiHtice  of  Farsdorf  placed  the 
south  of  Germany  in  the  hands  of  Fiunce.  In  the  meantime. 
Napoleon  reached  Dijon,  where  hie  army  had  been  secretly 
forming,  in  twenty-five  hours  from  the  capital,  went  to  Geneva, 
where  he  saw  Necker,  had  an  interview  with  Camot  at 
Lansaone,  and  reached  Martigny  on  May  17,  where  he  heard  of 
the  capture  of  Aosta.  Berthier  having  written  to  him  that  the 
little  fortress  of  Bard  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Hipoleon 
St.  Bernard  could  not  be  taken,  he  determined  erowMtha 
to  go  there  immediatoly,and  passed  the  mounteins  Alpi, 
on  May  21.  He  left  Martigny  at  8,  breakfasted  at  Liddes  at 
11,  dined  at  the  hospice  of  St.  Bernard  at  5,  left  at  6.30,  and 
reached  Etroubles  at  9  p-m.  ;  and,  forcing  the  defile  of  Bard, 
entered  Milan  on  the  evening  of  June  2.  The  immortal  battle 
of  MarMigo  was  fought  on  June  14,  and  at  half-past  three 
be  found  himself  beaten ;  but  at  this  moment  Desaiz  arrived, 

20 
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and  ui^^  that,  although  one  battle  was  lost,  there  was  time 
to  win  another.  The  viotoiiouu  Aostrians  were  attacked  with 
BattlMof  vigour,  and  were  completely  defeated,  Deeaix 
■umgo  pwiebing  in  the  moment  of  victor;.  On  De- 
•ad  Htdwn-  cember  3,  Moreau  won  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden, 
l''"'*»-  a  victor;  as  distinguished  but  not  so  well  re- 

membered as  that  of  Marengo,  and  the  Anstrians  had  to  seek 
for  peace. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  1800,  as  Napoleon  was  driving  to  the 
opera  bo  hear  the  first  performance   of   Haydn's  Oreaiion,  a 
^^  so-called  infernal  machine  was  exploded  under 

5^^^^  his  carriage  and  killed  a  large  number  of 
persons.  We  know  now  that  this  was  part  of  a 
Royalist  couBpiracy  against  Napoleon's  power  and  even  life, 
which  was  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  English  govern- 
ment—a  conspiracy  which  had  eventually  to  be  put  a  stop 
to  by  the  execution  of  the  Due  d'Enghien.  For  the  moment, 
however,  it  enabled  the  First  Oonsul  to  send  into  exile  a 
number  of  Jacobins  and  Terrorists,  who  were  equally  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  of  the  country.  But  the  best  answer 
to  these  attacks  was  peaoe^  and  the  treaty  of  Lundville  be- 
tween France  and  Austria,  preparations  for  which  had  been 
made  by  Napoleon  and  his  brother  Joseph  even  befca«  the 
battle  of  Hohenlinden,  was  signed  at  Lnn^ville  on  February 
9,  1801. 

The  treaty  of  Lun^ville  confirmed  the  arrangementB  made  at 
Gampo  Formio  and  went  further  in  some  respects.  Its  general 
Treatr  of  effect  was  to  give  France  the  frontier  of  the 
Lnu^Tilla.  Bhine,  tc^ther  with  Belgium,  and  the  chief 
control  over  northern  Italy.  The  German  princes, 
chiefly  ecclesiastical,  who  were  dispossessed  of  their  territories 
on  t^e  left  bank  of  the  Bhine  were  to  be  compensated  else- 
where when  territory  had  been  found  for  them.  By  this  treaty, 
France  became  the  misti'css  of  Europe  by  land,  as  England  wa.-' 
at  sea.  The  kingdom  of  Etruria  v&s  founded  in  central  Italy ; 
Naples  gave  up  her  claim  to  Elba  and  the  opposite  coast  of 
Italy ;  Spain  placed  her  fleet  at  the  disposal  of  France ;  Portugal 
submitted  to  France  in  the  treaty  of  Badajoz.  But  things  went 
hardly  in  Egypt,  where  Kldber  was  murdered  at  Cairo  on  the 
some  day  and  at  the  same  hour  that  Desaiz  fell  at  Marengo, 
and,  in  September  1801,  the  French  garrison,  24,000  strong, 
was  bi-ought  back  to  Europe  in  English  ships.  In  Bussia  also 
things  went  badly  for  France.     I%e  emperor,  Paul  I.,  whose 
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eccentricity  almost  reached  the  point  of  mailneHu,  wae  a  de- 
voted admirer  and  friend  of  Napoleon,  but  partly  by  English 
intrigue,  and  certainly  with  the  knowledge  of  his     Death  of  the 
son  and  successor,  Alexander,  he  was  foully  and     Emperor 
cniell;  murdered  ou  the  night  of  March  23,  1801 ,     ^^  ^■ 
and  Russia  became  the  ally  of  England.     Before  this  time,  just 
after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  England  had  endeavoured  to  con- 
solidate her  strength  by  an  Act  of  Union  with     onionof 
Ireland,   which   certainly   protected   that    island     EntcUnd 
t^ainst  foreign   intrigues,  but  was  of   doubtful     andlrBluid. 
utility  to  either  country,  and  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one 
in  the  Irish  Parliament,  purchased  by  bribery  and  corruption. 
The  nnion  dated  from  January  1,  1801,  and  was  marked  by  the 
addition  of  the  Cross  of  St.  Patrick  to  those  of  St.  George  and 
St.  Andrew  in  the  Union-Jack.     The  united  kingdom  was  to 
have  a  single  Parliament,  in  which  Ireland  was  largely  repre~ 
sented.     In  1800  England  captured  from  France  Malta,  which 
France  had  promised  to  Russia.  The  Czar,  mortally     gMond 
offended,  established  a  second  Armed  Neutrality     AhumI 
with  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia,  to  withstand     Menteality. 
the  British  claims  to  search  neutral  vessels  and  check  their  trade 
with  France.     This  and  the  treaty  of  Luneville  were  met  by  the 
unprovoked  attack  of  Nelson  upon  Denmark,  in  which  the  capital 
was  shelled  and  the  Danish  fleet  destroyed,  on  April 
2,  1801,  in  what  is  called  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,     J^^^^La, 
an  act  of  indefensible  aggression.     Some  weeks 
earlier,  Pitt  ceased  to  be  prime  minister  of  England,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Addington,  Pitt  being,  as  Canning  wittily  observed, 
to  Addington  as  London  was  to  Faddington.     Tbe  sole  cause  of 
his  resignation  was  the  refusal  of  the  king  to  give  the  franchise 
to  Catholics  in  Ireland,  which  Pitt  had  solemnly  promised  as  a 
condition  of  the  Union. 

One  of  the  flrst  occupations  of  the  Addington  ministry  was 
to  make  peace  with  France.     On  the  one  hand,  Abercromby 
gained  the  victory  of  Alexandria  over  the  French 
in  :^ypt ;  on  the  other,  Nelson  failed  in  destroy-     ^^^^ 
ing  the  flotilla  which  Napoleon  had  collected  at 
Boulogne  for  the  invasion  of  England.     Consequently,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  were  signed  at  Amiens,  on  October  1,  1801, 
and  the  definite  peace  on  March  27,  1802.    The  conditions  were 
that  Great  Britain  should  return  to  France,  Spain,  and  Holland 
all  the  conquests  which  she  had  made,  with  the  exception  of 
Ceylon  and  Trinidad ;  that  the  king  should  surrender  the  title 
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of  king  of  FrftDcse,  which  Uie  kings  of  England  had  borne  eiaot 
1340,  and  should  remove  the  Freach  lilies,  which  bad  ceasei 
to  be  the  emblem  of  France^  from  the  royal  arms ;  and  abov< 
all,  that  the  island  of  Malta  should  be  restored  to  the  knights  ol 
St  John.  On  the  other  hand,  France  should  evacoate  Naplei 
and  tbe  Papal  States,  should  acknowledge  the  independence  ol 
the  Ionian  Islands,  and  should  restore  Flgypt  to  the  Forte.  The 
peace  was  received  with  great  rejoicings  both  in  England  and  in 
France.  It  has  been  described  as  a  hollow  truce,  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  conflict,  which  both  countries  intended  to 
resume  as  soon  aa  possible,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Napoleon 
was  seriously  anxious  for  peace — indeed  it  is  probable  that  peace 
with  England,  the  country  which  he  most  respected  and  admired, 
was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  his  career.  Undoubtedly  tbe 
result  of  the  war  was  as  much  to  the  advantage  of  Bngland  as 
the  presei-vation  of  peace  was  necessary  to  the  pi-osperity  of 
Franc«.  Napoleon  would  not  have  put  an  end  to  the  peace  of 
Amiens  unless  he  bad  been  forced  to  do  so  by  the  conduct  of 
England.  He  used  the  period  of  peace  to  settle  the  relations 
FnaoaaBd  between  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  He 
the  net  of  drew  tbe  Batavian  Republic  closer  to  France,  in- 
Enrop*.  creasing  its  commerce  and  prosperity.     As  armed 

mediator  he  gave  a  good  constitution  to  Switzerland,  which 
revolutionary  France  had  treated  so  badly  and  left  in  such  dis- 
order. He  began  tbe  great  road  over  the  Simplon,  and,  to  secure 
its  not  being  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  other  cantons,  gave 
a  separate  constitution  to  the  valleys  through  which  it  passed. 
He  changed  tbe  Cisalpine  into  an  Italian  Republic,  taking  a 
further  step  towards  the  unity  of  Italy,  which  be  so  fervently 
desired.  And  he  put  an  end  to  the  ^eto  constitution  of  the 
Germati  empire  by  destroying  the  independent  sovereignty  of 
a  large  number  of  Qerman  princes,  and  profoundly  modifying  the 
ecclesiastical  government  of  tbe  German  states.  If  Germany, 
ten  years  later,  could  rise  against  Napoleon  in  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, she  owed  her  power  to  do  so  to  the  fact  that  Napoleon 
had  struck  off  her  chains.  It  is  true  that  Napoleon,  by  the 
splendour  of  his  genius,  became,  to  some  extent,  tbe  arbiter  of 
Europe,  which  needed  a  reconstruction  of  He  worn-out  polity, 
and  a  statesman  who  would  indicate  the  lines  on  which  it  should 
be  reconstructed,  but  be  also  restored  religion  to  France,  which 
he  knew  was  necessary  for  her  existence.  On  October  4, 1801,  he 
signed  the  decree  which  gave  back  the  churches  to  the  church; 
two  days  later,  he  received  at  the  Tuileries  Cardinal  CaprarU 
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the  legate  of  the  Holy  See.  On  January  4, 1802,  his  broUisr 
Louis  was  married  to  Hortense  Beauhamais,  the  daughter 
of  Josephine,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries,  by 
Cardinal  Capmra,  a  preliminary  to  his  own  corona- 
tion by  the  pope  in  the  cathedral  of  Nutre  Dame. 
On  January  8,  in  the  Council  of  Htate,  hn  recalled  a  large  number 
of  the  (5mi^^  from  exile.  On  January  26,  he  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Italian  Bepublic,  offered  to  him  by  the  Itelian 
govei-nment,  which  was  afterwards  objected  to  by  England,  ae  an 
act  of  usurpation,  but  which  took  place  two  months  befora  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  April  1802  was  a  month 
full  of  glory  for  Napoleon.  On  the  ninth.  Cardinal  Capi'ara  was 
solemnly  received  by  tbe  government  as  legate  a  latere  of  the 
pope,  and  the  archbishops  and  bishops  who,  by  the  Concordat, 
were  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  French  church  were  nominated. 
On  tbe  17tb  he  ratified  the  treaties  concluded  at  Amiens  with 
England,  Spain,  and  the  Batavian  Republic;  and  on  tbe  18th, 
which,  was  Easter  Sunday,  the  Concordat  was  solemnly  pi-o- 
mulgated.  A  great  religious  service  was  held  in  NOtre  Dame, 
attended  by  the  throe  Consnls,  tbe  new  bishops  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  the  day  closed  with  a  banquet  at  the  Tuileries. 
What  greater  service  could  a  sovereign  render  to  bis  country 
than  to  restore  to  it  the  peace  which  nine  years  before  had 
been  broken  by  anarchy,  and  the  religion  which  for  ten  years 
bad  been  trodden  under  foot?  On  May  4,  tbe  regeneration  of 
France  was  properly  mariced  by  the  institution  of  the  I*gion  of 
Honour — a  Garter,  a  Golden  Fleece,  founded  on 
lemocratic  principles.  To  make  Napoleon  Consul  ^hmSt' 
for  life,  which  was  not  effected  till  August  2,  was 
.<.  just  but  imperfect  recognition  of  tbe  benefits  which  he  had 
onferred  upon  bis  country. 

During  the  peace  a  large  number  of  Englishmen  visited 
'aris,  among  tbem  Charles  James  Fox,  who  went  there  to 
ollect  materials  for  his  history  of  the  later  Stuarts.  They  were 
ospitably  reoeived  by  the  First  Consul,  and  were  deeply  im- 
-essed  by  the  popularity  of  the  government  and  the  prosperity 
the  country.  Lord  Whitworth  was  sent  to  Paris  as  English 
inbasaador,  and  was  received  at  the  Tuileries  on  December 
— a  most  unfortunate  choice,  as  he  was  a  stiff  necked  and  narrow- 
linded  aristocrat  and  his  wife  was  a  duchess  whom  he  thought 
M>  good  for  republican  society.  Aftera  period  of  strained  rela- 
'  'ons,  intensified,  as  usual,  by  the  intemperance  of  tbe  press  on 
oth  sides  of  the  channel,  war  was  eventually  declared  on  May 
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18, 1803,  thirteen  months  after  the  fin&I  oonclnaioo  of  peace.    The 
causes  of  this  were  the  jealonny  of  Napoleon's  power  in  Europe, 
^^  which  might  easily  have  heeo  foreseeD  when  the 

^™I^~  peace  was  signed,  and  the  refusal  to  enrrender 
Malta,  a  hreach  of  honourable  engagements,  whidi 
it  was  impossible  that  ffapoleon  could  put  up  with.  It  is 
generally  held  that,  in  the  war  against  Napoleon  which  oon- 
tinned  till  1816,  England  was  supporting  the  cause  of  independ* 
ence  and  liberty  in  the  world.  It  is  probably  more  true  that 
the  name  and  authority  of  Napoleon  stood  in  every  part  of 
Europe  for  progress  and  civilisation,  which  is  shown  by  the 
degratling  servitude  of  peoples  which  followed  his  fall,  when  the 
chief  object  of  his  enemies  was  to  undo  his  work.  Certain  it 
is  that  tJie  wars  in  which  Napoleon  engaged  from  the  campaign 
of  Austerlitz  to  that  of  Waterloo  were  not  sought  by  him  ;  but 
were  stimulated  and  supported  by  English  subsidies,  which 
exhausted  our  labouring  classes  and  subjected  our  country 
to  a  debt  of  eight  hundred  millions.  Whether  the  destnic- 
tion  of  Napoleon  wan  worth  the  sacrifice,  each  one  muHt 
decide  for  himKelf.  Napoleon  replied  to  the  declaration  of  war 
by  the  aiTest  of  all  Englishmen  travelling  in  France  as  a 
reprisal  foi-  the  attack  of  the  English  on  French  shipping.  On 
the  breach  of  the  peace  which  he  had  concluded,  Addington 
retired  from  office,  and  Pitt  resumed  the  premiership,  with 
Hari'owby  as  foreign  secretary. 

At  this  time,  the  members  of  the  Bourbon  family  to  whom 

England  was  giving  protection  were  the  chief  instigators  of 

ThaBonr-       ^^^   ^^>'    a^inst    France.      They   were    led    by 

bouln  the  Comte  d'Artois,   the  prince  of  Cond£,  and 

Bnglanil.         the  duke  of  Bourbon,  father  and  grandfather  of 

the  duke  of  Engbien.     They  received  pensions  from  the  English 

government,   a    generosity    which    was    shared    by  a   host  of 

needy  emigrants,  bearing  noble  names,  living  in  obscure  lodgings,    , 

under  the  general  superintendence  of  William  Wyndham,  and    , 

aided  by  the  magnanimous  friendship  of  Burke.     They  were    | 

in  league  with  conspirators  in  France,  who  were  doing  their   j 

best  to  render  Napoleon's  government  in   France  impossible, 

and  to  threaten  not  only  his  sovereignty,  but  his  life.     The 

leaders    of   this   conspiracy,   inspired   partly  by    ' 

^^^^^'      mistaken  patriotism  and  partly  by  jealousy,  were 

Georges   Cadoudal,   Pichegru,   and,   sad   to   say, 

Moi-eau,  who  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the   influence 

to   whidi    he    was   exposed.      The   English  government  gave 
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money  for  the  support  of  Roy&list  armies  in  Fraace,  assisted 
deeceDte  upon  the  French  coast,  allowed  their  diplomatic  agents 
on  the  frontiers  of  France  to  intrigue  against  the  French 
government,  discussed  plans  of  conspiracy  with  Cadoudal,  and 
permitted  him  without  remonstrance  to  inform  them  of  the 
plans  which  were  being  formed  against  the  First  Consul's  life. 
Napoleon  was  obliged  to  protect  himself  with  vigour  against 
the  enemies  of  France  abroad  and  at  home. 

It  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  Bourbon  conspiracies. 
Charles  of  Artois  had  not  courage  enough  to  lead  the  expedi- 
tion which  he  was  asked  to  conduct,  while  Cond4  and  Bourbon 
lived  in  luxury  in  English  country  houses,  stirring  up  the 
danger  which  they  did  not  share,  escaping  the  punishment 
which  they  deserved,  while  they  exposed  others  to  it.  Their 
son  and  gmndson,  the  duke  of  Enghien,  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ings of  his  father  and  grandfather,  lived  at  Ettenheim,  a  village 
near  the  French  border,  which  had  belonged  to  Cardinal 
de  Rohan,  archbishop  of  Strasburg,  and  recently  to  France, 
detained  there  by  the  charms  of  the  Cardinal's  niece,  whom  be 
loved  passionately  and  had  perhaps  mairiwl.  He  was  propei'Iy 
kept  in  ignoi-ance  of  Ciuloudarri  connpinicy,  but  he  had  fought 
against  his  country  as  an  ^migr^  and  was,  therefore,  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  death,  and  he  was  to  lead  an  army  in  Alsace  if  a 
war  broke  out.  Napoleon  iletei'mineil  to  aii'ost  and  shoot  him, 
as  be  could  not  suffer  a  Bourbon  prince  to  be  living  in  those 
times  so  near  to  his  dominions.  The  duke  of  Baden,  to  whose 
lot  Ettenheim  ha<l  recently  fallen,  was  powerless  to  expel  him, 
and  Enghien  disregarded  every  warning  that  he  should  leave, 
and  nedected  every  opportunity  for  escape.  On  j ,(,  ^ 
the  night  of  February  14,  1804,  the  question  of  the  Con- 
the  conspiracy  was  discussed  in  the  council  of  ■plt»tw». 
ministers  and,  on  the  following  day,  by  the  Consuls  and  the 
council  of  state.  On  that  day,  Moreau  was  arrested.  On  March  9, 
Oeorges  Cadoudal  was  captured  in  Paris,  and,  on  the  evening  of 
the  following  day,  instructions  were  issued  to  Berthier  and  Cau- 
laincourt.  for  the  arrest  of  Enghien.  A  small  force  Exaantion 
of  French  cavalry  crossed  the  Rhine;  Enghien  oftliaDidw 
was  seized  and  brought  to  Vineennes;  he  was  ofEnghitn. 
immediately  tried,  condemned,  and  shot,  and  was  buried  in 
the  castle  ditch.  The  duke  of  Baden  thanked  the  First  Consul 
for  the  -act  of  justice,  which  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
execute  himself,  and  from  that  time  forth  nothing  more  was 
heard    of     Bourbon     conspii'acies.       Cadoudal    wa.s    executed, 
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Pich^ni  hung  himself  in  prisoo,  and  Moreau  toc^  refuge 
in  America.  It  was  obvious  that,  if  France  was  to  be  weU 
govented,  a  monarchy  must  be  restored,  and  the  crown  was 
offered  to  Napoleon,  ae  it  was  offered  to  Cromwell  on  a  similar 
occasion  for  the  same  reasons.  On  May  18,  the 
EnMrm  Seoatepasaed  a  votewhich  raised  General  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  to  rank  of  emperor,  and  afterwai-ds 
went  in  a  bo'ly  to  St.  Cloud,  to  salute  him  under  the  title 
of  Mapoleon  I.  Hiti  first  act  was  to  create  eighteen  marshals, 
whose  names  have  become  famous  in  history, — Berthier, 
Murat,  Jourdan,  Mass^na,  Augereau,  Bemadotte,  Soult,  Moncey, 
Brune,  Lannea,  Mortier,  Ney,  Davont,  Bessiires,  Kellermann, 
Lefebvre,  F^rignon,  and  Sdrurier.  On  June  15,  the  new  dignity 
was  consecrated  at  Ndtre  Dame,  by  a  mass  celebrated  by  tlie 
cardinal  legate,  and  in  the  afternoon  crosses  were  solemnly 
distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  who  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  new  sovereign. 

England  still  remained  at  war,  although  Napoleon  renewed 
his  offers  of  peace.     It  became  necessary  to  alter  the  govern- 
Tbe  Emidn    ""^^^  °^  ^^  states  dependent  on  France,  in  ac- 
MLd  th*  cordance  with  the  alteration  of  the  government  of 

Dapendent      that  country.     Schimmelpennink  as  grand  pen- 
StatM.  aionary  became  head  of  the  Batavian,  and  £ugine 

Beauhamais,  as  viceroy,  head  of  the  Italian  Republic.  Genoa 
and  Piedmont  were  united  with  France.  Elisa  Bonaparte,  wife 
of  the  commoner  Bacciochi,  became  Duchess  of  Piombino 
and  Lucca,  to  which  Massa  was  afterwards  added,  which  she 
governed  with  the  enlightenment  and  skill  which  she  after- 
wards displayed  in  Tuscany.  Steps  were  token  to  secure  the 
fidelity  of  Naples,  and  the  unfortunate  Queen  Caroline,  who 
deserved  a  better  fate,  found  herself  hardly  pressed  between 
the  upper  and  lower  millstones  of  France  on  one  side  and 
England  and  Russia  on  the  other.  Wherever  the  government 
of  Napoleon  went,  civilisation  followed ;  the  Code  Napoleon  was 
received  evei'ywhere  as  a  priceless  boon,  and  a  model  adminis- 
tration was  established,  until  it  was  ruined  by  the  inappeasable 
enmity  of  England,  who  used  her  revenues,  derived  from  the 
taxes  of  the  people,  to  stir  up  interminable  war.  NapoleOD, 
following  the  example  of  Marengo,  set  himself 
Bonlb^a.  ^  ^'^  ^  force  of  arms  what  he  could  not  gain 
by  persuasion,  and  made  vast  preparations  at 
Boulogne  for  the  invasion  of  England.  England  answra^d  by 
arming  voluuteers,  and  by  building  Martello  towers  along  the 
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coast,  which  still  exist  as  a  monument  of  expensive  folly.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  Napoleon  was  not  serious  in  this  project 
of  inTasion,  and  he  could  certainly  never  have  carried  it  out- 
But  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  really  Intended  it  and  put  all 
the  power  of  his  mind  to  the  execution  of  it.  He  had  no 
command  of  steam,  which  would  be  largely  employed  in  any 
similar  enterprise  at  the  present  day. 

England  also  proceeded  to  form  a  new  coalition.  Alexander 
I.  was  anxious  to  restore  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  made  offers 
to  England,  which,  after  some  hesitation,  were  Thi-t 

accepted  on  April  11,  180S.     The  coalition  was     ^[uy^n 
joined  by  Sweden,  and,  unfortunately  for  herself, 
by  Austria.     Prussia,  for  the  present,  remained  neutral,  and  it 
would  have  been  better  for  her  if  she  had  preserved  that  atti- 
tude.    For  the  invasion  of  England,  Napoleon  bad  formed  a 
plan  that  Yilleneuve,  sailing  from  Toulon,  should  unite  with 
the  Dutch  and  Spanish  fleets  and  entice  Nelson  to  the  West 
Indies,  then,  iiuddealy  returning,  should  liberate  Gantheaume, 
who  was  blockaded   by  Oomwallis  in    Brest,  and,  with  him, 
occupy  the  English  Channel.     Hearing,  in  the  middle  of  August 
1806,  that  his  plan  had  failed,  and  that  Yilleneuve,  unable  to 
liberate  Gantheaume,  had  sailed  to  Cadiz,  he  first     ^^  KngHsh 
broke  out  into  a  fit  of  unooutrotlable  wrath,  and,     Invailon 
when  he  had  recovered  himself,  dictated  orders  for     abandoned, 
a  campaign  which  was  completely  to  destroy  Austria  and  make 
peace  in  Vienna.     He  wrote  to  Talleyrand  from  Boulogne  on 
August  23 : — "  If  the  fleets  do  notcome,  I  shall  march  with  200,000 
men  into  Germany,  and  not  stop  till  I  have  reached  Vienna, 
added  Venice  to  my  possessions,  and  driven  the  Bourbons  from 
Naples.     I  shall  not  allow  Austria  and  Russia  to  join  forces,  but 
defeat  them  before  they  can  unito."     This  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter.     On  October  20,  Mack  capitulated  at  tJlm, 
and  24,000  Austrians,  among  whom  were  eighteen     Traf^ar 
generals,  laid  down  their  arms  at  Napoleon's  feet, 
as  he  stood  before  the  Michaelsberg.     England  proudly  avenged 
herself  on  the  following  day,  by  the  immortal  victory  of  Trafalgar, 
in  which  the  genius  of  Nelson  so  completely  destroyed  the  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  that   they  have  never  since  raised   their 
heads,  but  have  conceded  to  England  the  undis- 
puted   mastery  of  the  seas.     On   November    13     iJjj^UU 
Napoleon    became    master    of   Vienna,    and    on 
December  2  won  the  battle  of  Austerlibt,  in  which  the  Bussians 
and  Austrians  were  completely  defeated. 
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Before  tbese  events  occurred,   N&poleon   bad  taken    steps 

to  establish  his  authority  in  Burope.     On  December  1,  1804, 

71,0  the  Senate  declared  the  imperial  dignity  heradi- 

Imperial         tary  in  the  family  of  Napoleon,  or  in  that  of  his 

I^"^?-  brothers  Louis  and  Joseph,  if  Kapoleon  should 

die    without    issue.      On    the    name    evening,    Napoleon    and 

Josephine  were  married  in  a  religious  ceremony  by  Cardinal 

Fesch.     On  the  followiog  day,  just  a  year  before  Austerlits, 

the   emperor  and  empress   were   solemnly  crowned  in    N&tre 

Dame  by  Pope    Pius  VI.,   who  had   come  to   Paris  for   that 

purposft     On    March    24,   1605,  Louis   Napoleon,  the   son    <^ 

Louis  and  Hortense,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III., 

was  baptized  at  St.  Cloud  by  the  pope,  who  left  for  Romea 

week  later.     In  April  Napoleon  visited  Italy  with  Josephine. 

They  met  the  pope  at  Turin,  visited  the  battlefield  of  Mi^^ngo, 

Napal«oii        '^^^   <>■>    '^^y  ^  b^  ^^  crowned   king  of  Italy, 

King  of  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  by  Cardinal  Capnuu, 

It^J-  the    legate  of  the   Holy  See.     On   June  24,  he 

made  Lucui,  as  we  have  said,  into  a  principality  for  his  sister 

Cfti'oline.     He  reached  Genoa  on  June  30,  and  slept  in  the  bed  of 

Charles  V.     He  was  back  at  Fontainebleau  on  July  11,  having 

travelled  incognito  for  eighty-five    hours,  arrived  at  St.  Cloud 

on  July  17,  and  at  the  beginning  of  August  went  to  Boulogne, 

where    he    suffered   the    disappointment    of   which   we    have 

already  spoken. 

The  victory  of  Austerliti  was  followed  by  the  peace   of 
Pressburg,   by   which   Venice  came   to   France,  the  Tyrol  to 
Bavaria,  the  Breisgau  to  Baden,  and  Salzburg  to 
PreMbiuK       Austria.     The  condition  of  Prussia  was  humili- 
ating, but  not  more  so  than  she  deserved.     In 
the  autumn   of    1805,  Alexander  had  visited  Berlin  and  bad 
almost  persuaded  Frederick  William  to  break  with  Napoleon 
and  to  join  the  coalition.     Haugwitz  was  sent  to  Vienna  to 
explain  the  attitude  of  Prussia  to  Napoleon,  and  to  demand  the 
evacuation  of  Hanover.    Napoleon  asked  him  to  wait  till  he  had 
finished  the  business  in  hajid,  and,  when  the  battle  of  Aus- 
torlitz   had   been   won    and    the    peace   of    Pressburg   signed, 
Tlie  KIhk-       Haugwiti   found    himself   in   a   ridiculous    posi- 
donu  of  tion.     Prussia  gave  up  Anspach,  Neufcbfitol,  and 

Htdland  Cleves  in  exchange  for  Hanover,  the  occupation  of 

and  HaplM.  ^hich  immediately  involved  her  in  a  war  with 
England.  Napoleon  then  proceeded  to  drive  out  the  Bour- 
bons   from    the    kingdom    of   Naples,  which   he  gave  to   hia 
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brother  Joseph,  making  Holland  into  a  kingdom  for  his  younger 
brother  Louis.  If  his  brothers,  thus  placed,  were  not  always 
faithful  to  him,  they  behaved,  at  any  rat«,  better  than  Murat 
or  Bemadotte.  Murat,  who  had  married  Napoleon's  sister 
Caroline,  became  Duke  of  Cleves  and  Berg,  Pauline  Borgheee 
received  Piombino  and  Guastalla,  Bemadotte  became  Prince 
of  PoDte  Conro,  Talleyrand  of  Benevento,  and  Berthier  of 
Keufcbfitel.  No  sovereign  ever  more  generously  rewarded 
those  who  aesiated  him  in  his  work,  although  they  were  often 
ungrateful  to  him.  The  Confederation  of  the  The  Con- 
Bhine  was  founded,  consisting  of  sixteen  sove-  bdwaUim 
reign  German  princes,  amongst  them  Bavaria,  of  tl»  Blilii»- 
Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  Darmstadt,  and  Nassau ;  and  on  August 
6,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  had  existed  for  more  man 
a  thousand  years,  came  to  an  end.  Francis  II.  retained  the  title 
of  Emperor  of  Austria,  which  he  had  held  since  1804.  The 
news  of  the  victory  of  Austerlitz,  and  the  shattering  of  the 
carefully  laid  plans  by  which  the  third  coalition  had  been 
formed,  killed  Pitt.  He  was  at  Bath  looking  at  a  picture  of 
Hacklin,  the  actor,  when  be  heawl  a  courier  gallop-  _^..  ^ 
ing  up  the  street.  He  said  to  his  companion,  pjJt 
"  Those  are  despatches  for  me,"  and  went  out 
to  get  them.  In  them  he  read  of  the  diwastei-s,  became 
deadly  pale,  and  nearly  fainted.  The  deadly  pallor,  "  the 
Austerliti  look,"  as  it  was  called,  never  left  his  face  till  he 
died  on  January  23, 1806. 
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Thb  death  of  Pitt  waa  followed  by  the  accession  to  office  of  the 
miniBtry  called  "All  the  Talents,"  consisting  of  QrenvilU  as 
prime   minister,    Fox   as   foreign    secretary,   Erskiae   as    lord 
chancellor,  Wyndham,  and  others.     Fox,  who  had 
Math  of         always  opposed  the  war,  endeavoured   to   make 
peace,  but  he  died  on  September  23,  and  his  place 
was  taken  by  Howick.     The  treaty  of  Schonbrunn  left  Prussia  in 
a  discontented  frame  of  mind.    Her  army,  proud  of  the  traditions 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  felt  that  they  bad  been  abased:    ber 
harbours  were  blockaded  by  England,  with  whom  she  was  at 
war.     Napoleon  occupied  the  fortress  of  Wesel,  and  se<»^y 
offered  Hanover,  which  had  been  the  price  of  peace  for  Prussia, 
to  England,  to  whom  it  bad  originally  belonged.     Frederick 
Pnugi^  William    also  made    proposals   to  the   coalition 

daolarM  formed  of  England,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  and  on 

War.  October    1,   1806,  declared  war  against   France. 

Napoleon  lost  no  time  in  accepting  the  challenge.  He  was 
ati'eady  at  Mainz,  which  he  left  on  the  evening  of  the  declara- 
tion, and,  passing  by  Wiirzburg  and  Basel,  reached  the  line  of 
the  Saale.  The  battle  of  Saalfeld  was  fought  on  October  10,  in 
which  the  gallant  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  was  killed,  and  the 
Battiai  of  double  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt  followed  on 
jMiaasd  October  14 — Napoleon  attacking  the  division  of 
Anerrtidt.  Prince  Hohenlohe,  Davout  the  principal  army 
under  Duke  Charles  Ferdinand  of  Brunswidc.  The  defeat 
was  disastrous.  The  principal  fortresses  of  Prussia,  including 
Erfurt,  Stettin,  Magdeburg,  Breslau,  and  Danxig,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  Berlin  was  occupied  by  Davout.  On 
October  21  the  conqueror  reached  Potsdam,  having  passed 
through  Weimar  on  October  18,  where  he  had  a  conversation 
with  Goethe.  On  October  2S  he  visited  the  tomb  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  took  possession  of  his  sword  and  of  his  Order  of  the 
Black  Eagle,  and  sent  them  with  the  trophies  of  victory  to  be 
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kept  at  the  Invatidee.     He  stayed  at  Berlin  for  nearly  a  month, 
reviewing  btx>pe  aod   preparing   for  the  continuance  of  the 
campaign.     On  Friday,  November  21,  he  signed     —,__,, 
the  famous  Berlin  Decree,  declaring  the  whole  of     ^J^^/^ 
the  British  Islee  in  a  state  of  blockade,  for- 
bidding all  intercourse  with  them,  and  ordering  all  English 
property  found  abroad  to  be  confiscated.     In  answer  to  this, 
Orders  in  Council  were  issued  in  1807  forbidding  trade  with 
France.     It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  belligerents  suffered 
most  from  these  measures,  and  to  what  extent,  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  did  grave  damage  to  the  trade  of  the  Americans, 

War  had  now  to  be  continued  against  Russia,  dnring  a  hard 
Russian  winter.     Warsaw  was  reached  on  December  20,  1806, 
and  the  indecisive  battles  of  Fultuak  and  Qolymir 
were  fought  six  days  later.     Napoleon  beat  the     ^^^ 
Russians  at  Allenstein  on  February  4,  1807,  and  P^P*' 

pursued  them  with  admirable  skill.     He  came  up  with  them  at 
Eylau,  four  days  later,  when  a  battle  was  fought  which  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  first  of  Napoleon's  defeats,  but  was  really 
indecisive.    He  certainly  continued  to  occupy  the  field  of  battle, 
but  was  soon  obliged  to  retreat.     At  the  beginning  of  March 
he  arrived  at  Osteroda  and  established  himself  in  the  chfiteau 
of  Finkenstein,  which  had  been  built  by  the  tutor  of  Frederick 
the  Great.     Here  he  remained  till  the  end  of  May, — working 
hard,  walking  with  his  brother- in -law,  Murat,  riding  furiously 
when  the  weather  permitted,  and  holding  reviews  every  day  in 
the  gardens.     During  this  time  he  made  peace  with  Persia,  and 
received  the  ambas^or  of  the  Sultan.     He  did   not  finally 
leave  Finkenstein  for  the  field  till  June  6,  and 
fought  the  battle  of  Friedland  on  June  14,  when     ^*^3j^4 
the  failure  of  Eylau  was  avenged.    The  battle 
was  begun  by  Lannes  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  was  not 
over  till  eleven  at  night.     Napoleon  I'eoched  Tilsit  on  June  19. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  the  peace  of  Tilsit  was  concluded  on 
a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  but  this,  of 
course,  is  not  the  case.     This  very  beautiful  town     ^jtjf  " 
is   situated    on    the    river  Memel,   the  frontier 
between    Prussia  and    Ruatiia.     Negotiations   for   peace  could 
only  be  carried  on  in  neutral  territory,  and  the  only  place 
fulfilling  this  condition  was  a  pavilion  of  wood,  constructed 
on  one  of  the  rafts  which  are  so  plentiful  at  this  spot.     Alex- 
ander and   Napoleon  met  in  this  pavilion  on  June  26,  and 
were  there  joined  by  the  king  of  Prussia  on  the  following  day. 
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They  there  divided  the  town  into  three  parte,  assigned  reepeo* 
tivety  to  the  French  and  Russiau  emperors  and  the  king,  who 
occupied  a  very  subordinate  position.  The  monarchs  stayed  in 
the  town  for  three  weeks  till  the  ratifications  were  exchanged 
on  July  fl,  the  two  emperors  being  the  greatest  friends,  dining 
together  continually  and  walking  arm-JD-arm  through  the 
town.  On  Monday,  July  8,  the  queen,  Louise,  who  had  a  con- 
tempt for  Napoleon,  appeared  in  great  state  with  a  carriage 
and  six.  The  following  day  she  dined  with  Napoleon,  and,  on 
his  offering  her  a  rose,  said  that  she  would  only  receive  it  if  he 
surrendered  Hagdebut^.  Enraged  at  her  rudeness,  he  threw  it 
into  the  fire. 

It  is  probably  not  accurately  known  what  were  the  conditions 
of  Tilsit,  because  most  of  the  arrangemente  were  contained  in 
IHnr^Tig*-     BB*!'^  articles,  and  in  conversations  between  die 
niHit  of  two    emperors.     It  was  certainly    diaastroos  to 

tHnnan  Prussia.     A  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  formed, 

StatM.  of  which  Jerome  Bonaparte  was  to  be  king,  com- 

prising electoral  Hesse,  Brunswick,  and  part  of  Hanover;  a 
ducby  of  Warsaw  was  created  for  tiie  king  of  Saxony  as  an 
outpost  against  Russia  and  Austria ;  Bayreuth  was  given  to 
Bavaria  and  Prussian  Frietdand  to  Holland ;  Danttig  was 
made  a  free  state,  but  continued,  together  with  Erfurt,  to  be 
subordinate  to  France.  Prussia  was  compelled  to  join  in 
the  blockade  against  England,  to  reduce  her  army  to  45,000 
men,  and  to  admit  French  garrisons  into  her  fortresses,  and 
she  had  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  190,000,000  thalers.  In  other 
documents  it  was  agreed  tluit  Russia  should  have  a  free  hand 
in  Turkey,  provided  that  Napoleon  should  be  allowed  to  do 
what  be  pleased  in  Europe.  Arrangements  were  also  made 
with  regard  to  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and 
even  with  regard  to  India.  The  two  emperors  certainly  regarded 
the  world  as  if  it  lay  helpless  before  their  feet,  but  what  they 
settled  had  little  practical  effect,  except  to  stir  Prussia  to 
revenge  seven  years  later.  Meanwhile  in  England  the  minisliy 
Engllah  ^    "  ^1'    ^^    Talents "    disappeared    in    March 

HinlatiiM       1807.     It  bad  attempted  to  assist  Russia  against 
and  the  Turkey    by    an   expedition    to   the   Dardanelles, 

*■*■  which    failed,    while    another    expedition    sent 

against  Buenos  Ayres  was  equally  unsuccessful.  It  bad 
passed  an  act  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  but  an  attempt  to 
grant  relief  to  the  Catholics  led  to  its  foil.  In  tbe  ministry 
which  succeeded  it,  Portland,  a  mere  figure-bead,  took  the  first 
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place,  asebted  by   Perceval  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
CanniBg  as  foreign  minister— one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever 
held   that  office — Castlereagh    as   minister    for  war   and   the 
colonies,  and  Etdon  as  lord  cbancellor.     One  of  its  first  acte 
was    to  bombard  Copenhagen,  and  to  seize  the     Salsnre  of 
Danish  fleet — an   unjust  and  violent  action — on     thaDulih 
the  supposition  that  it  had  been  part  of  the  policy     FlMt. 
of  Tilsit  to  treat  Denmark  in  a  similar  manner.     The  result  of 
this  was  to  throw  Denmark  into  the  hands  of  France,  and  to 
extend  the  continental  blockade  to  the  whole  of  northern  Europe. 
Doubtless  some  of  the  arrangements  at  Tilsit  bad  i-eference 
to  Portugal  and  Spain.     Both  countries  have  a  large  seaboard, 
and   Napoleon    was   naturally    anxious  to   close     a    u,     a 
them  to  English  commerce:  also  the  condition    p^^J^ 
of  Spain  was  such  as  to  excite  the  serious  appre- 
hension of   the  French.     From  the  fact  that  a  Bourbon  held 
the  throne  of  Spain,  and  the  existence  of  the  family  compact, 
France  had  been  to  some  extent  answerable  to  Europe  for  the 
condition  of  tliat  country,  and  Napoleon  was  not  the  man  to 
neglect  tbe  duties  which  the  Bourbons  had  always  admitted. 
A  treaty  had  been  signed  at  Madrid  on  December  19,  1803, 
between  the  First  Consul  and  the  prinoe  regent  of  Portugal,  by 
which,  by  payment  of  a  million  francs  a  mouth,  Portugal  was 
allowed  to  remain  neutral  and  her  freedom  of  commerce  with 
England   was   secured.     Tbe  peace  of   Tilsit  put   an   end   to 
this,  and,  on  October  21,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at     Traatr  ot 
Fontainebleau  by  arrangement  with  the  Spanish     Fentalna- 
queen's    favourite    Godoy — "tbe    Prince  of    the     U«*i>. 
Peace," — for  the  partitioning  of  Portugal  into  three  sta.tes,  all 
nnder  Spanish  control,  of  which  Godoy  was  to  have  the  south,  with 
the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Algarves.    The  oversea  possessions 
of  Portugal  were  to  be  divided  between  France  and  Spain,  and 
a  combined  force  from  the  two  countries  was  to 
march  into  Portugal  under  the  command  of  Junot.     g^^*^ 
On  November  13, 1807,  an  announcement,appeared 
in  the  Momteur,  "The  house  of  Braganza  has  ceased  to  reign," 
and  a  foi-tnigbt  later   the  prince   regent  sailed  for    Brazil, 
taking  his  treasures  with  him,  and  about  15,000  of  his  adherents. 
The  condition  of  tbe  Spanish  court  at  this  time     71^ 
was  abject ;  the  queen  was  the  tool  of  Godoy,  and     Spanish 
the  king,  Charles  IV.,  was  little  better  than  a     Ctrart. 
cretin ;  tbe  crown  prince,  Ferdinand,  was  devoted  to  Bourbon 
interests,  so  that  Oodoy  and  the  queen  threw  themselves  into 
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the  arms  of  Napoleon.  The  peace  of  Fressburg,  which  gave 
Naples  to  Joseph  Bon^tarte,  roosed  for  a  moment  a  patriotic 
feeling  in  Bpain,  bat  it  was  soon  quelled  by  the  victory  of 
Jena.  The  crown  prince  saw  no  escape,  except  to  vie  with 
Godoy  for  the  support  of  the  emperor,  and  the  shameless  qaeen 
replied  by  declaring  him  to  be  a  bastard.  On  Decembw  30, 
he  was  arrested  and  excluded  from  the  saceession  on  the  charge 
of  having  conspired  against  the  king's  life. 

It  was  impossible  that  Napoleon  oould  allow  this  state  of 

things  to  continue.     If  bad  government  ha«  ever  juRtified  the 

intervention  of  one  state  in  the  affairs  of  another 

S^SH^  — *"*'  history  is  full  of  such  cases — France  was 
^^  justified  in  her  interference  in  the  government 
of  Spain.  In  December  1807,  Dupont  with  24,000  men  occupied 
Vatladolid,  and  on  January  9,  1608,  Moncey  marched  with  an 
anny  of  like  strength  into  Castile.  A  large  army  of  observation 
was  collected  at  Bordeaux,  and  filled  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Prince  Ferdinand  sought  with  tears  the  foi^veness  of  his  father, 
his  mother,  and  Qodoy,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  marry 
a  Bonaparte  princess,  an  alliance  which  Charles  lY.  humbly 
solicited  from  the  emperor.  It  was  hardly  likely  that  either 
Napoleon  or  his  brother  Lucien  would  consent  to  such  a 
humiliation.  Muratwas  sent  to  Spain  to  command  the  French 
troops,  but  the  Spanish  people,  always  bitterly  opposed  to 
foreign  rule,  rose  in  rebellion  at  Atanjuez  and  threatened  tlie 
lives  of  the  royal  family,  upon  which  Charles  IV.  dismissed 
Godoy  from  all  his  offices,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  people. 
On  March  19,  1808,  the  weak  king  abdicated  in  favour  of 
his  son  Ferdinand,  whom  he  had  recently  declared  incapable  ot 
reigning,  while  his  mother  called  him  a  bastard.  In  default 
of  any  one  better,  he  was  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  was 
received  with  acclamation,  while  Godoy  was  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  of  Villa  Viciosa  and  his  property  confiscated. 
Napoleon  naturally  hesitated  to  accept  this  arrangement. 
Ferdinand  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Madrid,  but  was 
received  with  coolness  by  Murat  and  Beauhamais.  Ferdinand, 
in  despair,  sought  Napoleon  at  Bayonne,  where  he  arrived 
on  April  20.  But  Napoleon  saw  the  truth.  He  wrote  to 
Talleyrand,  "  The  prince  of  the  Asturias  is  very  stupid,  very 
unprincipled,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  France."  The  plot 
deepened,  and  the  tragi-comedy  became  more  confused.  Oodoy 
was  released  from  prison,  and  reached  Bayonne  on  April  26, 
and  a  few  days  later  was  followed  by  the  king  and  queen. 
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Father  and  son  met  in  Napoleon's  presence ;  the  king  over- 
whelmed the  prince  with  the  most  violent  abuse,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  the  crown  which  he  had  re-  ctaarlei  IT. 
ceiyed  from  his  father's  hande,  so  that  he  could  do  uid  hli  Son 
what  he  liked  with  it.  At  the  heginning  of  May,  »*  Baytmne. 
a  popular  rising  took  place  in  Madrid.  When  Napoleon  henrd 
of  it,  he  told  the  king  that  this  disorder  must  be  put  an 
end  to.  Another  scene  took  place,  in  which  father  and  mother 
rivalled  each  other  in  abusing  their  unhappy  son.  Napoleon 
was  shocked  at  this  exhibition  of  undignified  behaviour.  "  What 
creatures  thej  are .' "  he  said  on  retiring  to  Marrac.  On  May 
S,  Ferdinand  resigned  the  crown  to  his  father,  and  placed 
himself  and  bis  brother  under  his  protection.  In  the  meantime, 
Godoy  gave  Napoleon  a  document  in  which  Charles  IV. 
sorrendered  all  his  rights  over^the  Spanish  crown  to  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  as  the  only  sovereign  who  could  preserve 
order  under  present  circumstances. ;  The  prince  of  the  Asturias 
was  sent  with  his  two  brothers  to  Talleyrand's  country  house 
at  Ya]en9ay,  where  he  employed  himself  in  embroidering  dresses 
for  the  Virgin.  The  king  and  queen  went  first  to  Compifegue, 
and  then  to  Rome,  where  they  both  died  at  the  beginning  of 
1819.  They  were  allowed  by  the  French  government  a  pension 
of  ten  million  francs. 

Joseph  reluctantly  gave  up  his  kingdom  of  Naples,  where 
he  had  shown    himself  an  excellent  sovereign,  left   Bayonne 
on  July  9,  was  accompanied  to  the  Bidassoa  by     Jwepb, 
his  elder  brother,  who  took  a  most  affectionate     ^igol 
leave   of  him,   placing  on    his  breast  the  cross     Spain, 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  he  took  from  his  own,  and 
entered  Madrid  on  July  20  among  the  acclamations  of   the 
people.     He  chose  excellent  minist^s  and  founded  an  enlight- 
ened constitutional  government,  which  was  supported  by  the 
best  elements  in  the  nation,  and  would  have  regenerate  the 
country,  if  that   had   been   possible.     But  these  efforts  were 
shattered    against    the   implacable   enmity   of    England.     The 
new  sovereign  found  the  peninsula  in   a   condition  of  great 
disorder.     AsturinA  bad  risen    in   May   1808  bA     - 
th©  very   time   when   its  prince  was  sacrificing     5^"i*|l 
its  independence  at  Marrac.     Insurrections  broke 
out  in  other  places,  directed   by  committees  and  juntas,  who 
were    more   or    less    respectable,   but    who    depended    on    the 
assistance  of  fanatical  priests  and  reckless  bandits,  who  were 
gailty  of  every  kind  of  cruelty  and  outrage.    The  English 
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prees    dignified    these    crimeB    by    the    name    of    patnotiem. 

Spain  has  always  been  a  country  which  it  is  difficult    either 

to   aubdue   or   to  combine,  but  this  national  trait   has   been 

b)  it  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength.     France's 

prestige  suffered  a  severe  humiliation  in  the  capitulation  of 

Th*  Ci^tn-    20,000  of  her  soldiers  under  Uupont  at  Bayleu 

Ution  of         on  July  22,  1808,  the  result  of  which   was    to 

Baylen.  oblige  Joseph   to   leave   Madrid,   and   stimulate 

Florida  fiianca,  as  president  of  the  local  Junta,  to  proclaim 

Ferdinand  Vil.   from  the  balcony  of  the  palace  at  Madrid. 

Arthur    Wellesley,   who   had   distinguished   himself  in    India 

and  afterwards  bore  the  immortal  name  of  Wellington,  had 

landed  in  Mondego  Bay  in  1808,and  had  defeated 

^^^         the  French  at  Vimiero  on  August  16.     Junofs 

army  would  probably  have  si^ered  the  fate  of 

Dupont's  at  Bayles,  had  not  Sir  Henry  Burrard,  who  superseded 

Wellesley,  allowed  it  to  depart  in  peace  by  the  capitulation 

signed  at  C intra,  ten  days  later. 

Napoleon  determined  to  restore  his  brother  by  his  own 
authority.  Seven  army  corps,  commanded  by  Ney,  Lannes, 
Soult,  Yictoi',  Saint  Gyi',  Mortier,  and  Junot — 
g^jji  a  magnificent  army  of  200,000  men — left  Bayonne 
in  November,  and  invaded  Spain.  Their  oppon- 
ents— Castafios,  Blake,  and  the  hero  Sir  John  Uoore — were 
powerless  to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  Napoleon,  and  Hhe 
fiery  charge  of  the  pass  of  Somo  Sierra,  by  the  Polish  lancers 
is  an  emblem  of  the  whole  campaign.  Kapoleon  and  Joseph 
entered  Madrid  on  December  9,  On  January  1, 1809,  Napoleon, 
in  pursuit  of  the  English  army,  reached  Astorga,  where  he 
heard  that  Austria  was  arming  against  him,  and  that  Foucbi 
and  Talleyrand  were  intriguing  in  the  interests  of  Murat  and 
Caroline.  He  determined  to  return  to  France,  and  arrived  at 
his  capital  in  the  morning  of  January  23,  having  ridden  from 
Valladolid  to  Burgos  wiUi  a  change  of  horses,  in  six  hours. 
The  command  of  the  army  in  Spain  was  entrusted  to  Soult, 
but  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  master  spirit  energy  languished, 
and  Sir  John  Moore's  army  was  able  to  embark  at  Corunna, 
before  Napoleon  reached  Paris.  Saragossa,  bravely  defended 
by  Palafox  and  the  famous  maid,  was  taken  in  February  1809 
by  Lannes,  who  sent  Palafoz  as  prisoner  to  Yincennes,  and 
Soult,  with  ambitious  hopes  for  his  own  advancement,  estab- 
lished himself  in  Oporto  at  the  end  of  March. 

In  the  meantinLe,  Austria,  inspired  by  England,  was  armine, 

L.„..,.„CoogL- 


NapolM 
luBpal: 
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and  on  April  13,  Napoleon,  after  three  months  of  the  life  of 
a  brilliant  court  at  Paris,  left  to  join  his  army  in  Germany.  The 
first  battle  was  fought  at  flckmiibt  nine  days  j^nctiu 
later,  and  the  important  city  of  Kegensburg  was  mimwi 
taken  on  April  23,  Mapoleon  being  wounded  Uw  Wmi. 
in  the  foot  as  be  was  examining  the  fortifications.  The  march 
to  Vienna  continued.  The  battle  of  Ebelsberg  was  fought 
at  the  beginning  of  May,  and  Napoleon  slept  at  Schfinbrunn  on 
May  10,  after  a  marreilous  campaign  which  even  his  enemies 
cannot  I'efuse  to  admire.  But,  before  he  could  be  master  of 
Austria,  he  had  to  defeat  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  was  estab- 
lished in  the  neighbourhood  with  80,000  men.  The  effort  was 
made  in  the  battles  of  Anpem  and  Eusling ;  where,  after  two 
days*  fighting,  on  May  21  and  22,  his  army  had  to  retire  into 
the  island  of  Lobau.  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  epochs 
of  Napoleon's  career.  Sleeping  at  Schonbruun,  he  spent  ten 
days  in  this  island  preparing  for  the  great  victory  which  was 
to  obliterate  the  memory  of  these  defeats.  After  a  month 
of  further  preparation,  during  which  he  suffered  an  irreparable 
loss  by  the  death  of  Lannes,  and  was  excommunicated  by  the 
pope,  he  established  his  headquarters  at  Lobau  on  July  I,  and 
won  the  battle  of  Wagrsm  on  July  8.  The  -^  ^^  , 
treaty  of  Vienna,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war,  ST™!" 
was  signed  on  October  14,  1809.  Austria  gave  up 
Salsbui'g,  Berchtesgaden,  and  the  Innviertet  to  Bavaria ;  Cracow 
and  a  port  of  Qalicia  were  divided  between  Russia  and  the 
grand  duke  of  Poland  ;  and  a  new  province  of  Illyria  was 
formed,  to  be  controlled  by  Napoleon,  out  of  Garinthia,  Car- 
niola,  and  Dalmatia.  Alexander  tried  in  vain  to  mitigate  the 
punishment  of  Austria,  and  the  difference  of  opinion  gave 
the  first  blow  to  the  friendship  between  the  two  emperors, 
which  had  begun  at  Tilsit  and  been  consolidated  in  the  brilliant 
congress  held  at  Erfurt  in  the  autumn  of  1808. 

The  arrangements  of  the  peace  of  Vienna  were  not  generally 
accepted,  ana  led  to  the  popular  risings  in  the  Tyrol  of  which 
the  hero  was  Andreas  Hofer,  who  paid  for  his 
patriotism  by  his  death  a(>  Mantua ;  Schill  also     n^^*"^ 
was  shot  at  Wesel  for  his  rising  at  Stralsund,  and 
steps   were  attempted  to   murder   Napoleon   at    Schonbrunn. 
Wellesley  defeated  Soult  at  Oporto  and  Victor  at     i^Uaren 
Talavera;  but,  now  created  Viscount  Wellington,     andToiras 
he  retired  to  Portugal   and  entrenched  himself     V*dnM, 
in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.     An  expedition  of  the  English  to 
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Wftlcheren,  an  island  on  the  Scheldt,  nndertaken  in  Jnly  1809, 
with  brilliant  hopeR,  ended  in  disaslitius  failure,  through  the 
f^  incompetence  of  its  leaders.  Lord  Chatham  and 

WaldienB  Sir  Richard  Strachan.  If  this  army  coold  have 
EipriiHott.  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe, 
it  might  have  gained  over  Prussia  to  the  coalition  and  insured 
the  victory  of  Austria.  But  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
for  Napoleon.  The  army  was  more  than  decimated  by  fever, 
and  had  to  retire.  The  discussions  on  this  result  led  to  a  duel 
between  Castlereaeh  and  Canning,  in  'which  Canning  was 
wounded,  and  both  had  to  retire  from  the  cabinet.  A  new 
ministry  was  formed  of  which  Perceval  was  the  head,  with 
Marqnis  Wellesley,  the  statesman,  brother  of  Wellington,  as 
foreign  secretary,  and  Liverpool  in  charge  of  the  colonies  and 
the  war. 

After  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Napoleon  stood  at  the  height  of 
his  power,  but  he  had  no  heir,  and  without  a  successor  of  hifi 
own  blood  it  was  probable  that  his  empire  would  break  up  at 
his  death  and  the  glory  of  France  would  disappear.     He  there- 
fore  determined  to  divorce  Josephine,  and  to  take 
VjT^JJff       another  wife.     This  was  the  worst  action  of  his 
life,  and  is  inexcusable.     It  was  due  partly  to  his 
desire  for  a  marriage  which  would  bring  him  into  the  family  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  a  far  more  important  matter  in  those 
days  than  it  would  be  now.    Also,  divorce  was  then  considered 
a  slight  affair,  and  could  be  effected  by  the  common  consent 
of  husband  and  wife.     In  a  family  council,  held  at  Paris  on 
December   15,  1S09,  papers  were  signed  by  the  emperor  and 
empress,  expressing  their  desire  to  separate,  and   Josephine 
retired  for  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  Malmaison  with  a  sub- 
stantial income.     It  became  necessary  to  contract  a  new  alliancie. 
Offers  were  made  to  Russia,  which  were  defeated  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  empress  mother,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  Mettemich 
the  prize  was  given  to  Marie  Louise  of  Austria,  who  reached 
Kapoleon't      Compifegne  on  March  27,  1810,  and  was  solemnly 
Smxrnd  married  to  Napoleon  at  Paris  on  April  2.     It  was 

HHTiaga-  marked,  as  the  union  of  Louis  XVI,  and  Marie 
Antoinette  had  been,  by  a  terrible  calamity,  the  ball-room  at  the 
Austrian  embassy  catching  fire  and  a  princess  perishing  in  the 
flames.  OnMarch20, 1811,  a  son  was  bom,  who  received  the  title 
of  King  of  Borne,  his  birth  being  celebrated  by  festivities  from 
Danzig  to  Cadiz.  After  Napoleon's  marriage  ensued  a  time  of 
peace,  except  for  the  war  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  conducted 
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by  Wellington.  He  fought  do  battles  himself  between  Wagram 
and  Boroaino,  but  took  steps  to  confirm  and  consolidate  his 
power.  In  April  1810,  Louis  a,b<Iicated  the  throne  of  Holland, 
and  his  coun^  waH  incorporated  with  France ;  while  a  grand 
duchy  of  Frankfort  was  created  in  the  heart  of  Geimany,  which 
was  intended  for  Eugene  Beauhamais. 

But  all  these  plans  were  mined  by  the  expedition  to  Russia, 
which  Napoleon  at  a  later  period  condemned  an  n  serious  error. 
The  cflusett  of  it  ai-e  still  obscure,  but  it  did  not     HkpoiMni 
entirely  aiise  from  tlie  uni-estrained  ambition  of     tud 
the  emperor.     Alexander  not  merely  cooled  to-     Alexander, 
wai-ds  Napoleon,  partly  on  account  of  Iiik  Polisli  policy,  partly 
from  the  pressure  of  the  continental  blockade,  but  was  also  un- 
faithful to  his  friendship,  and  showed  signs  of  joining  the  coali- 
tion of  his  enemies,     Napoleon  preferred  to  meet  dangers  rather 
than  wait  tilt  they  broke  upon  him,  and  made  pi'eparations  for 
the  invasion  of  Russia,  which  recalled  the  similar  efforts  made 
by  the  Persian  empire  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece.     After  a 
brilliant  assembly  at  Dresden,  Napoleon,  having  secured  the 
assistance  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  set  out  in  the     ^^ 
middle  of  May  with  an  ai-my  of  half  a  million     ^raslon 
men,  more  tl^n   a   thousand   guns,  and  twenty     ol  BnuU. 
thousand  baggage  waggons,  to  cross  the  Memel.     The  left  wing, 
consisting  mainly  of  Prussians,  Bavarians,  and  Poles,  destinetl 
for  the  conquest  of  Courland  and  Livonia,  mtirched  along  the 
Baltic  under  the  command  of  Alacdonaid.     The  right  wing,  con- 
tiiiiting  mainly  of  Austrians  under  Schwaraenberg,  way  opposed 
to  the  southern  Russian  army  on  the  lower  Bug.     The  central 
army,  commanded  by  Napoleon  himself,  crossed  the  Memel  in 
the  middle  of  June.     The  Russians  pursued  a  policy  of  retreat, 
and  the  first  engagement  took  place  at  Smolensk  on  August  17. 
The  great  battle  of  Borodino,  otherwise  called  La  Moskowa,  was 
fought  on  September  7,   1812,  and  the  emperor   entered   the 
deserted  city  of  Moscow  on  September  14.     Napoleon  supposed 
that  the  capture  of  the  capital  would  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and 
that  Alexander   would    sue   for  peace,  but  a  totally  different 
event  occuiTed.     Moscow,  fired  by  iucendiariee  acting  under  the 
orders  of  Rostopchin,  was  entirely  burnt  to  ashes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Kremlin.     This  was  a  fatal  blow     TheBeta«at 
to  Napoleon's    hopes.      He   lingered   on,  alwaj^     trtm 
hoping  for  overtures  which  never  came,  and  did     Moeoow. 
not  leave  Moscow  till  October  19,  when  the  autumn  wuij  well 
advanced.     The  retreat  was  full  of  horrors,  which  culminate*! 
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at  the  |iassage  of  the  Beresina  at  the  end  of  NoTember.  On 
December  3,  knowing  that  his  presence  in  Paris  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  bis  empire  and  of  the  retreating 
army,  with'  great  murage,  be  left  the  army  in  the  evening, 
reached  Dresden  on  December  14,  and  the  Tuileries  on  December 
19,  where  he  had  to  announce  his  defeat  to  bis  ministers,  to  the 
Council  and  the  Senate.  Out  of  600,000  men,  182,000  borses, 
and  1372  cannon,  with  which  he  invaded  Russia,  only  68,000 
men,  18,000  horses,  and  120  guns  returned. 

Disaster  followed  disaster.  At  the  end  of  December,  General 
Yorck  deserted  the  French,  and  made  a  treaty  of  neutrality 
with  the  I  Russians  under  Diebltech,  at  Tauroggen,  an  act  of 
doubtful  heroism.  In  January  1813,  the  Prussian  king  left 
Berlin  for  Breslau.  A  month  later  he  issued  an  appeal  to 
bis  people  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  at  the  end  of  February 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Alexander  at  Kalisch.     The  whole 

German    nation    rose,  but  they  could   not   have 
^j^jjj^  have  done  so  if  they  had  not  learnt  the  lesson 

of  independence  from  Napoleon  himself,  and  if 
they  had  not  been  fed  and  clothed  by  English  gold.  Napoleon 
met  the  attack  with  efforts  of  superhuman  energy.  He 
collected  a  buge  army,  deficient  only  in  cavalry,  and  reached 
Weimar  on  April  27.  He  fought  the  battle  of  Liitten,  a  name 
immortalised  by  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphu»,  on  May  2, 
liberated  Sajcony,  and  occupied  Dresden.  He  hoped  to  get 
possession  of  Berlin,  but  it  was  occupied  by  Swedes,  commanded 
by  the  ungrateful  Beroadotte.  Crossing  the  Elbe,  he  engaged  in 
the  important  battle  of  Bautzen  on  May  2,  and  defeated  Bliicher 
and  the  Prussians,  but  committed  the  fatal  error  of  concluding 
an  armistice,  which  was  eventually  prolonged  till  June  20- 
England  spent  much  money  freely  in  subsidising  the  Bussiant; 
and  the  Pnissians,  and  used  all  her  efforts  to  secure  the 
adhesion  of  the  Austrians  to  the  coalition,  in  which  she 
eventually  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  ai^iments 
of  Napoleon  in  his  interview  with  Mettemich  at  Dresden. 
Fur  Austria  this  was  a  most  disastrous  step,  and  led  eventually  to 
her  abasement  and  the  elevation  of  Prussia  to  be  head  of  the 
German  empire. 

After  the  termination  of  the  armistice,  Napoleon  found 
himself  at  Dresden  opposed  to  a  world  in  arms,  the  allies  under 
Scbwarzeubeig  numbering  not  less  than  800,000  men.  The 
Bohemian  army  under  Wittgenstein  and  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
supported   by    Frederick   William    and   Alexander,    contained 
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250,000  men,  the  Swedes  of  the  northern  army  nuinbered 
80,000,  Blucher  was  at  the  head  of  the  Silesian  army  of  100,000 
strong.  To  these  forces,  Napoleon  could  oppose  515,000  men, 
180,000  under  himself  at  Dresden,  130,000  under  Ney  in 
Silesia,  72,000  under  Oudinot  ready  to  attack  Berlin,  and 
37,000  under  Davout  in  Hamburg,  the  rest  occupying  the 
fortresses  on  the  Elbe  and  forming  a  reserve. 

On  August  26,  1813,  Napoleon  won  the  brilliant  victory 
of  Dresden.  During  two  days'  fighting,  the  Russians  and 
Prussians  were  driven  back  from  the  assault;  _  ... 
the  Austrians  were  captured  almost  to  a  man 
by  Murat;  and  Moreau,  who  bad  juat  returned 
from  America,  was  mortally  wounded.  The  allies  retreated 
to  Bohemia  and  crossed  the  Erzgebirge,  followed  by  Vandamme, 
St.  C}T,  and  Mortier.  Napoleon  rode  as  far  as  Pima,  and  then 
returned,  some  aay  from  illness,  aome  because  there  was  no 
further  need  of  his  presence,  but  in  doing  tliis  he  lost  the 
chance  of  his  life.  Vandamme,  crossing  the  mountains,  was 
resisted  by  the  allies  at  Kulm,  and,  receiving  no  help  and 
being  attacked  in  the  rear  by  Kleist,  who  descended  from 
NoUendorf,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  If  Napoleon 
had  been  there,  he  could  easily  have  captured  the  three  allied 
sovereigns,  who  had  mounted  a  hill  to  witness  the  battle. 
But  he  had  determineil  not  to  pursue  the  enemy  into 
Bohemia,  as  his  mind  was  set  on  crushing  Bemadotte  and 
retaking  Berlin,  In  this  he  made  a  fatal  error,  and  Kulm  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  One  Job's  post  after  ^^ 
another  reached  him  at  NoiJen:  Oudinot  was  ^Jl^^ 
beaten  at  Grossbeeren,  Ney  at  Dennewitz,  Mac- 
donald  by  Bliicher  on  the  Katzbach ;  Schwartsenberg  crossed  the 
mountains  into  SaJtony;  Bliicher  crossed  the  Elbe  to  unite 
with  the  army  of  the  north ;  and  Bavaria  joined  the  coalition 
by  the  treaty  of  Ried.  Napoleon  spent  four  miserable  days 
at  the  tittle  castle  of  Diiben,  considering  whether  he  should 
withstand  the  allien  on  their  march  towards  the  Khine,  or 
by  a  bold  stroke  collect  the  troops  who  were  garrisoning 
the  fortresses  of  the  Elbe  and  fall  upon  their  rear.  He 
decided  upon  the  first  course,  and  the  battle  of  Leipzig  was  the 
result 

The  "  Battle  of  the  Nations,"  as  it  was  called,  which  lasted 
from  Thursday  to  Tuesday  in  the  third  week  of  October,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of  modem  times.  It  might  be  said  paradoxically 
that  there  never  was  a  battle  of  Leipzig,  and  that  Napoleon 
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won  it.     On  Thurfwlay  there  was  &  brilliant  icavftlry  Bkirmisli, 

on  Friday  repoite :  on  Satui-day  took  place  the  battle  of  Wacbau, 

in   which    Napoleon   was    completely    successful, 

^r~*  ™  nearly  capturing  the  allied  monarchs,  who  were 
watching  the  battle  from  their  Windsor  chairs  ;  but 
the  defeat  of  Mannont  at  MOckem  by  Bliicher  and  Bemadottr 
rendered  the  victory  uneless.  Sunday,  October  17,  wan  a  day 
of  rest,  on  which  Napoleon  made  propositions  of  peace  through 
tlie  Austrian  genenil  Merveldt,  On  Monday,  October  18, 
be  fought  what  in  popularly  called  the  battle  of  I«ipEig. 
but  he  did  so,  witltout  any  hope  of  victory,  to  cover  his 
retreat,  and  the  defection  of  the  Saxons  during  the  ati-uggle 
had  no  influence  on  the  result.  On  Tuesday  he  fell  back  with 
slow  and  sullen  dignity  towards  £rfui-t,  which  he  reached  od 
October  23,  sleeping  in  the  same  apartment  which  be  had 
occupied  in  the  days  of  his  splendour.  On  the  last  day  <tf 
the  month  he  arrived  at  Frankfort,  having  thoroughly  beaten 
the  traitorous  Bavarians  at  Hanau,  when  they  endeavoured 
to  intercept  his  march,  and  on  November  1 0  he  was  at 
SiLint  Clouil. 

The  results  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig  were  the  entire  destrue- 
tion  of  the  Napoleonic  policy  in  Germany,  the  liberation  of 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  dissolution  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  the  recovery  of  Holland  by  Billow,  the  restoration 
of  German  princes  to  their  dominions,  and  the  loss  of  the 
Elbe  fortresses.  The  allies  had  to  consider  whether  they  should 
vest  content  with  their  exploits,  or  should  cross  the  Rhine  into 
France.  They  offered  terms  of  peace  to  Napoleon,  which  it 
was  impossible  that  he  should  accept — indeed,  they  were  never 
intended  to  be  accepted.  Napoleon  could  not  with  any  honour 
leave  France  smaller  than  he  had  received  it. 

Wellington  had  taken  advantage  of  the  disasters  of  Napoleon 

to  regain  Spain.     On  March  6,  1811,  Orabam  won  the  battle 

of    Barossa;    Wellington    defeated    Masstoa    at 

to&S"'  *^«°t««  d'Onoro  on  May  5,  and  took  Almeida; 
on  May  16,  Beresford  defeated  Soult  at  Albuera. 
On  January  19,  1612,  Wellington  stormed  and  captured  the 
frontier  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  on  Aprit6that  of  Badajoi. 
On  May  11,  Perceval  was  assassinated,  and  a  new  ministry  was 
formed  with  Liverpool  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  Castlereagh 
as  foreign  secretary ,  Palmers  ton  being  secretary  at  war — the  worst 
ministry  that  ever  govei-ned  England  excepting  that  of  Harley  and 
St.  John  in  the  reign  of  Anno.    It  lasted,  however,  till  1827.    On 
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July  22, 1812,  Wellington  defeated  Marmont  at  Salamanca,  also 
called  Arapilea,  and  entered  Madrid,  but  was  afterwards  obliged 
to   retire   into   Portugal.     The   disasters  of   the     .p,,    p    j.|, 
Russian  compaign  called  into  existence  the  fourth     Sfcuulmr' 
coalition,  in  which  England  was  joined  by  Prussia, 
Austria,    Bussia,   and  Sweden.      King   Joseph   was  entirely 
defeated  by  Wellington  in  the  battle  of  Vlttoria,  on  June  21, 
1813,  and  Soult  in  the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees  in  July. 

When  the  invasion  of  Frani^e  had  been  decided  upon, 
Schwarzeaberg,  in  command  of  the  chief  army,  parsed  the 
frontiers  at  Basel,  while  Bliicher,  on  New  Year's 
night,  1814,  crosswl  the  Rhine  at  Caub.  Alex-  ^J^^  " 
ander  was  rather  a  hindrance  to  the  allies,  because 
he  was  not  so  bitter  against  Napoleon  as  Bliicher  and  the 
Austrians,  nor  waa  he  so  well  disposed  to  the  Bourbons — he 
rather  favoured  Bemadotte.  Also,  owing  to  the  influence  of  hia 
old  tutor  Laharpe,  he  was  anxious  to  spare  Switzerland  the 
inconveniences  of  war.  Napoleon's  campaign  of  1814  was  almost 
hopeless  from  the  beginning,  but  none  is  so  favourable  to  hia 
fame.  He  had  with  very  inferior  forces  to  make  head  against 
two  or  three  armies  advancing  from  different  sides,  and  he 
not  infrequently  beat  them.  He  knew  that  a  decisive  victory 
might  at  any  time  destroy  the  coalition  and  bring  about  a 
trustworthy  peace.  The  indecisive  battle  of  Brienne,  on  January 
9,  was  followed  by  the  victory  of  Schwarzenberg  and  Bliicher 
at  La  Bothi^re  on  February  1.  But  Bliicher  was  worsted  at 
Champaubert,  Montmirail,  Chateau  Thierry,  and  Vauchamps ; 
and  would  have  been  entirely  crushed  if  it  had  not  beeo  for 
the  cowardly  treachery  of  Colonel  Moreau  at  Soissons.  Schwar- 
zenberg lost  at  Montereau,  but  won  at  Bar-sur-Aube.  Then 
followed  the  union  of  Bliicher  with  Biilow,  and  the  disasters  of 
Napoleon  at  Craonne  and  at  Laon.  Napoleon,  tired  of  these 
marches  and  couDter-marches,  resolved  to  place  his  whole 
army  between  the  allies  and  the  frontier  and  to  cut  off  their 
communications.  But  his  plans  were  discovered,  a  march 
on  Paris  was  determined  upon,  Marmont  and  -nm  Am— 
Mortier  were  defeated  at  La  Fire  Champenoise,  ent«r 
and  by  Uarmont's  shameful  capitulation  the  P*rt»- 
allies  were  allowed  to  occupy  Paris.  Napoleon,  hearing  of  this 
disaster,  hastened  along  the  post  road  till  he  reached  the  post 
house  at  Juvisy,  and  then,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  retired  to 
Fontainebleau.  On  March  31,  the  allies  entered  Paris  in 
triumph.     The  allied  sovereigns  declared  that  Napoleon  had 
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ceased  to  reign,  that   the  Bourbons  were  restored,  and  that, 

antil  Louis  XVIII.  arrived  to  take  up  his  sceptre,  a  provifiional 

gOTemment  should  be  formed   with  Talleyrand  at  its   bead. 

Napoleon  wished   to  continue  the  struggle,  but 

AMiefttM  ^^  ^*^  opposed  by  hia  marshals,  and,  ^ter  a 
week's  struggle,  he  resigned,  for  himself  and  his 
family,  the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy.  The  treaty  of 
FoDtainebleau,  to  which  England  was  not  a  party,  although 
the  English  government  was  acquainted  with  its  contents, 
made  Napoleon  emperor  of  Klba  on  the  condition  that  he 
should  take  no  political  part  in  the  affaire  of  France,  and 
promised  him  a  sufficient  subsidy  for  himself  and  his  family, 
not  a  penny  of  which  was  ever  paid.  On  April  20,  he 
took  solemn  farewell  of  his  generals  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
palace,  and  embarking  on  an  English  ship,  the  Undaunted, 
Captain  Uaher,  reached  Porta  Ferraio,  the  capital  of  Elba, 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  3,  1814. 

The  sojourn  of  Napoleon  at  Elba  lasted  from  May  i,  1814, 

till  February  26,   181S.     During  this  time,  he  was  engaged 

in  developing  with  feverish  activity  the  resources 

jj^^™"*'  of  the  island,  which  he  ha-i  made  immortaL 
He  enjoyed  the  society  of  hia  mother  and  of 
his  devoted  sister  Pauline,  but  with  revolting  cruelty  he  was 
deprived  of  that  of  his  wife  and  child.  Indeed,  during  bis 
absence,  Marie  Louise  had  been  deliberately  corruptea  bj 
Neipperg,  whom  she  afterwards  married,  by  the  orders  ttf 
Metternich,  and  probably  with  the  connivance  of  her  father. 
He  was  not  a  prisoner,  as  is  generally  supposed  ;  this  was,  indeed, 
emphatically  asserted  by  (Jostlereagh  in  Parliament,  but  his 
landing  in  France  was  undoubtedly  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau,  which  had,  however,  already  been  broken  by 
the  allies.  It  would  have  been  better  if  he  could  have  delayed 
bis  departure  till  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  broken  up,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  do  .so,  as  he  had  no  money,  and  steps  were 
being  taken  to  remove  him  to  some  safer  place  of  residence 
— the  Canaries  or  St.  Helena.  He  left  the  island  on  board 
the  Incontlant,  a  frigate  of  his  own,  and  reached  Oolfe  Juan  on 
Monday,  March  1,  1815,  with  about  a  thousand  men  and    no 

Napoleon's  march  from  Cannes  to  the  Tuileries  has  no 
parallel  in  history.  As  he  passed,  he  was  saluted  with  equal 
enthusiasm  by  the  army  and  tlie  people.  He  forbade  his 
troops  to  fire  a  shot.      Beaching  La  Mure  on  March   7,    he 
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found  himself  opposed  by  a  battnlion  of  the  line  and  a  com- 
pany of  engineers,  who  were  ordered  by  their  commaodiug 
officer  to  fire.  He  commanded  his  soldiers  **>  „  ^ 
place  their  muskets  under  their  left  anne,  and  ad-  ^Riimb* 
vauced  towards  the  enemy,  saying  who  he  was, 
and  telling  them  to  shoot  if  tbey  wished  to  kill  their  emperor. 
After  a  moment's  hesitation,  tbey  placed  their  sbakos  on  their 
bayonets,  acdaimed  him  as  emperor,  and  marched  with  bim  to 
Qrenoble.  At  Lyons,  which  he  reached  on  March  15,  be  wan 
joined  by  Ney,  who  had  left  Paris  with  a  promise  that  he 
would  bring  the  invader  back  in  a  cage.  On  March  20,  ho 
spent  two  hours  at  Fontainehleau,  full  of  memories  of  biii 
abdication,  and  at  Juvisy,  where  he  had  learnt  just  a  year 
before  that  Paiis  had  been  surrendered  by  Marmont,  he  heard 
that  Louis  XVIII.  bad  left  the  Tuileries,  and  in  the  early 
evening  his  carriage  rolled  into  the  courtyard  of  the  Carouseel, 
and  he  was  borne  up  the  stairs  into  bis  palace,  which  he  found 
decorated  for  his  reception,  and  full  of  the  same  brilliant  court 
which  had  thronged  it  in  the  days  of  his  splendour.  In  no 
more  emphatic  manner  could  the  people  of  France  have 
exprsBsed  their  intention  to  be  ruled  by  him  and  by  no 
one  else. 

The  reign  called  the  Hundred  DayK,  which  was  really  less, 
was  a  period  of  very  hard  work  and  terrible  anxiety.  Napoleon 
showed  every  desire  for  peace,  and  approached  the  ^he 
powers  of  Europe  witb  that  object,  but  his  Hvidred 
ambassadors  were  not  received  and  his  letters  Day*- 
were  returned  unopened.  The  alliea,  who  hod  not  left  Vienna, 
signed  a  paper  decUring  him  a  public  enemy,  and  exposing  him 
to  the  vengeance  of  united  Europe,  a  discreditable  document, 
which  Wellington  should  never  have  authoric^ed,  for  England 
had  always  hdd  that  France  had  a  right  to  choose  lier  own 
sovereign.  Annies  collected  tor  the  invasion  of  France,  which 
had  done  no  wrong,  as  the  Bourbonn  hod  voluntarily  renounced 
the  crown  which  they  were  incapable  of  wearing  with  efBciency 
or  honour.  The  campaign  of  Waterloo  has  no  justification. 
It  was  condemned  on  principles  of  liberty  and  self-government 
by  a  powerful  minority  in  both  Houses  o[  Parliament,  but  the 
policy  of  Liverpool  and  Castlereagh  prevailed,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  troops  who  fought  against  Napoleon  at  Waterloo 
were  fed  and  clothed  by  the  produce  of  English  taxation. 
Napoleon,  having  collected  an  army  by  incredible  exertions, 
went  out  to  meet  his  foes.     On  June  1,  be  distributed  eagles  to 
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his  lu-uiy  in  the  Champs  de  Mai.  On  June  7,  he  opened  the 
Chambers  which  had  been  summoned  In  virtue  of  the  constitu- 
tion ibawn  up  [or  him  by  BenjamiD  Constant,  ao<l  called  Ia 
Benjamine,  a  step  which  it  would  liave  been  wiser  to  defer 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  On  Sunday,  June  11,  he  heard 
hiH  last  maBs  at  the  Tuileries,  and  gave  his  bist  audiences, 
leaving  next  day  to  join  the  army  at  Avesnes. 

It  has  been  said  tluit  Kapoleon,  in  the  campaign  of  Waterloo, 
did  not  exhibit  his  usual  energy  of  mind  and  body  ;  but  there  is 
Tlig  no  foundation  for  this  opinion.     No  plans  were 

Waterloo  ever  more  skilfully  made,  or  cairietl  out  with 
CHDpaign.  more  secrecy  and  despatch.  Wellington  wa-s  en- 
tirely taken  by  surprise,  expecting  an  attack  from  another 
quarter,  and  probably  liliicber  also.  But  Napoleon  fought  ui)d«' 
greatdifflculties.  His  troops  had  lost  their  instinct  for  war  and 
habit  of  instant  obedience.  iJoult  was  a  poor  substitute  for 
Berthier  as  chief  of  the  staff.  And  Murat,  in  disgrace  at  Mar- 
seilles, had  not  been  allowed  to  command  the  cavalry ;  bis 
pi-esence  might  have  changeil  the  fortune  of  the  war.  Debouch- 
ing from  Charleroi  on  June  15,  Napoleon  defeated  Blucher  at 
Ligny  on  the  following  day,  while  Key  attacked  Quatre  Bras, 
which  he  failed  to  occupy,  in  a  battle  which  would  have  been  more 
decisive  if  the  corps  of  d'Erlon  had  not  manoeuvred  idly  between 
the  two  armies.  On  June  17,  Napoleon  approached  fie  ground 
which  both  Wellington  and  himself  had  t^osen  for  the  scene  of 
the  decisive  struggle,  and  slept  that  evening  at  the  farm  of  Le 
Caillou.  But  he  spent  most  of  the  night  in  visiting  his  out- 
posts, and  conferring  with  Ney.  At  ten,  he  held  hin  la^t  review 
on  the  plateau  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  and  the  battle  bc^an 
shoi-tly  after  midday.  There  was  no  manoeuvring.  Napoleon 
exerted  all  his  powers  to  drive  the  English  from  the  ridge, 
which  Wellington  held  with  incredible  firmness  and  tenacity. 
As  Wellington  said,  when  asked  to  give  an  account  of  the  battle, 
"  We  pounded  and  they  pounded,  and  we  pounded  hardest." 
Napoleon  was  so  confident  of  victory  that  he  had  detached  a 
large  body  of  troops  under  Gi-ouchy,  partly  to  keep  back  the 
Prussians,  which  be  failed  to  do,  and  partly  to  secure  the  ruin 
of  the  English  army  when  its  lines  had  been  forced.  In  the 
aftoi'noon,  the  Prussians  made  its  apptearaoce  on  the  French 
right,  and  in  the  evening,  as  the  emperor  was  arranging  the  Old 
Guai'd  for  a  last  attack,  Wellington  gave  the  order,  "  The  whole 
line  will  now  advance,"  and  the  defeat  of  the  French  van  com- 
plete.    Waterloo  is  certainly  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the 
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world,  and  victory  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  unrivalled 
course  and  determination  of  the  British  soldiers,  and  to  the 
iron  tenacity  of  Wellington.  But  Wellington  said  himself  that 
it  was  a  very  close  run  thing,  the  most  cloae  run  thing  ha  ever 
Raw,  and  that  the  battle  would  probably  not  have  been  won  if 
be  had  not  been  there.  For  Napoleon,  the  defeat  was  a  crush- 
ing blow,  and  to  the  day  of  bis  death  he  never  could  understand 
why  he  had  been  beaten.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
justice  of  the  war,  all  the  praitte  which  hax  been  given  either  to 
the  general  or  to  the  soldiers  who  won  the  battle  is  less  than 
they  deserve. 

Kapoleon  reached  the  Elys6e  on  the  morning  of  June  21. 
He  was  deserted  by  tlie  Chambers,  was  unable  to  rouse  France 
to  resist  the  enemy,  and,  on  the  following  day,  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  son.  He  went  to  Rochefort,  hoping  to  find  ships 
which  would  take  him  to  America ;  but,  this  hope  having  tailed, 
he  opened  negotiations  on  July  10  for  seeking  a  refuge  in 
England.  It  is  probable  that  he  thought  that  he  would  be 
received  in  England  as  a  guest,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
English  government  had  no  other  view  than  that  of  capturing 
him  as  a  prisoner,  of  which  they  were  eagerly  desirous.  Tlie 
Bellerophmt  took  him  to  Plymouth  and  Torbay,  where  he  was 
receiveil  hy  the  acclamations  of  an  enthusiastic  crowd.  But 
Liveipool,  being  prevented  by  the  magnanimity  of  Wellington 
from  delivering  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Louis  XVII  I.,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  should  be  shot  as  a  rebel,  determined  to  send  him 
to  ^t.  Helena — a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  a  blot  upon 
the  fair  name  of  England.  Admiral  Keith,  who  was  under 
personal  obligations  to  Napoleon,  had  to  make  the  announce- 
ment to  him,  and  Napoleon  answered  that  he  wouhl  prefer 
deatli. 

Napoleon  landed  at  St.   Helena  on  October  18,  1815,  and 
lived  till  May  5,  1821 — years  of  dolorous  and  despairing  mono- 
tony which  led  eventually  to  his  death.     He  was 
deprived   of  the    exercise   which  was  necessary     g*^^!^ 
to  hie  health  :  he  was  refused  the  companionship 
not  only  of  his  wife  and  child,  but  of  his  mother,  whom  he 
loved  with  passionate  devotion,  and  who  tiad  never  left  him. 
If    the    British    government    did    nothing    to    kill    him,    it 
certainly  did  nothing  to  keep  him  alive.     At  the  very  time 
when    he  was   too    weak  to   crawl   out  of   his  bath    without 
assistance,  Bathurst  wrote  to  Hudson  Lowe  to  redouble  his 
vigilance.     After  weeks  of  intense  suffering  and  hard  work. 
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he  passed  ftway  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  May,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  stonu.  An  officer  announced  the  newB  (0 
George  lY.  in  the  words,  "  Sir,  your  greatest  enemy  is  dead-" 
The  king  said,  "Good  God,  when  did  she  die?"  thinking  that 
it  was  his  wife.  Liverpool,  in  sending  him  to  St.  Helena, 
said  that  he  would  soon  be  forgotten ;  but  now,  nearly  » 
hundred  years  after  Waterloo,  his  career  is  still  the  subject  of 
minute  investigation,  and  the  more  it  is  examined,  the  more  the 
hero  of  it  is  admired. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

EBACTION   IH   EUROPB,   A.D.  1 81 S-1 830— ENGLAND,  A.D. 
1816-1B37— EUROPE,  A.D.   1830-1848. 

The   second  peace   of    Farin,  ctigned  on  Novembei'    20,    1815, 
wam   vei'y  different  fi-om  the   fiitit,   and  France  was  severely 
punished    for    having,    even    for  a   short  time, 
submitted  to  the  government  of  Napoleon.     The      ^^^S** 
country   was   Herioiisly    reduced    in    extent,  and 
condemned  to  pay  790,000,000  fi-ancs  towards  the  espeneee  of 
the  war,  to  receive  a  federal  ai-my  of  150,000  men  in  seventeen 
frontier  fortresses,  to  accept  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  to  banish  the  Bonaparte  family  from  France,  under  penalty 
of  death.     The  sentence  of  banishment  also  fell  upon  the  civil 
and  military  officials  who  had  supported  the  emperor  during 
tbe  Hundred  Days,  as  well  as  all  the  regicides,  who  had  voted 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  including  Fouch^,  Oarnot,  and 
Si^y^H — a  startling  exhibition  of  severity  ami  ingratitude.     The 
Congress  of  Vienna  at  length  concluded  its  sittings     Beggita 
— its  decisions  being  founded  on  the  principles  of      of  th« 
legitimacy,  whichwere  put  forward  by  Talleyrand,      Congnw 
with  the  object  of  rewarding  Napoleon's  enemies     frfVlBmia. 
and    punishing    his    friends.      Its   leaders    supposed    that    by 
ignoring  everything  that  had  been  done  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  they  continued  the  course  of  peaceful  progress  which 
had    been    interrupted    by   the    Revolution   and    the    Empiie. 
Fortunately,  few  of  its  arrangements  have  lasted  till  our  own 
time.     Austria  was  increased  by  lUyria,  Dalmatia,  Lombardy, 
Venice,  the  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  and  other  districta;   Prussia  re- 
ceived large  accessions  of  territory ;  Weimar,  Oldenburg,  and 
the  two  Mecklenburgs  were  made  grand  duchies ;  Frankfort, 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  LUbeck  became  free  towns ;  a  German 
Confederation  was  formed,  which  aftei-wards  became  a  laughing- 
stock ;  Russia  was  aggrandised  by  the  addition  of  a  kingdom 
of  Poland  i   Belgium  was  joined   to  Holland,  and  Norway  to 
Sweden  i    Marie   liouise   received   the  duchy  of   Farma,  as   a 
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rew&rd  for  deserting  her  husband ;    Sardinia  recovered  Savoy 
and  received  Genoa,  to  the  disgust  of  English  liberals,  who 
wif^hed  to  turn  it  into  a  republic;    Naples  went  back  to  the 
Bourbons,  and  Murat  was  shot  in  on  attempt  to  recover  his 
crown ;    England  was  presented  with  Malta,  Heligoland,  and 
the  Cape,  together  with  the  protectorate  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and,  of  course,  r^^ined  Hanover.     It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  describe  the  elaborate  constitution  of  the  German  federa- 
tion which  induced  so  man;  changes  and  proved  so  unsatis- 
factory.   The  rulers  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and   Russia  formed 
between  themselves  a  Holy  Alliance,  with  which 
25?™?        England  and  the  pope  would  have  noUiing  to  do. 
It    proposed    to    found    on    international    state 
system  based  upon  the  principles  of  Christian  law,  bub  became 
an  instrument  tor  the  suppression  of  all  liberal  opinions ;  for, 
though  it  was  founded  with  idealistic  enthusiasm  by  Alexander, 
it  was  directed  by  the  narrow-minded  and  heartless  Mettomich. 
The  object  of  Napoleon  was  to  found  a  democratic  empire, 
an    idea   which    is   expressed    upon    his    coins,    on    which    we 
ItMi^OQ         find    "Napoleon    Empereur"    on   one   side    and 
andEevoln-    "  BSpublique  Fran9aise"  on  the  other.     By  the 
tiou.  system   which    was   established    at  his   fall    the 

aspirations  of  democracy  were  crushed.  Castlereagh  told  the 
English  Parliament  that  the  aspirations  of  Italy  for  unity  must 
give  way  to  the  general  welfare,  and  Mettemich  said  that  his 
master  the  emperor  wished  to  extinguish  the  spark  of  Italian 
unity  and  the  idea  of  a  constitution,  and  that  for  that  reason  he 
had  broken  up  the  Italian  army  and  abolished  all  institutions 
which  could  pave  the  way  for  a  great  Italian  kingdom.  He 
desired  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism,  and  to  secure  the 
repose  of  the  peninsula.  But  the  poet  tells  us  that  the  flag  of 
freedom,  though  torn,  was  yet  flying,  driven  as  a  thunder-cloud 
against  the  wind  ;  and  between  1815  and  1848  three  waves  of 
revolution  passed  over  Europe,  each  more  violent  than  its  pre- 
decessor. The  first,  in  1820,  aflected  mainly  the  southern 
nations, — Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy, — although  it  bad  some 
influence  upon  both  France  and  England  ;  the  second,  in  1830, 
although  it  failed  of  immediate  results  in  Italy,  produced  a 
change  of  government  in  France  and  the  separation  of  Belgium 
from  Holland,  and  was  among  the  causes  which  enabled  the 
Reform  Bill  to  be  passed  in  England  ;  while  the  third,  in  1848, 
the  most  violent  of  the  three,  established  a  republic  in  France, 
and  shook  almost  every  throne  in  Europe  except  our, own. 
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The  oongreea  held  at  Aachen   in  1818  had  the  object  of 
establishing  the  Holy  Alliance  and  of  crushing  the  spirit  of 
liberty  in  Qermany,  which,  having  first   been     -g^ 
roused  by  the  Napoleonic  conquest,  had  after-     Congnw 
wards   destroyed    the   man    who  gave   it   life  I     of  Aachen. 
France  could  not  be  said  to  be  at  peace  under  the  government 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  who  wished  above  everything  else  to  retain 
the  throne  of  France  until  he  died,  and  was  dia-     -^^ 
tracted  by  the  ultra  Royaliste,  Napoleonists,  and 
Republicans,  with  whom  he  endeavoured   to  temporise.      On 
February  15,  1820,  the  duke  of  Berry  waa  murdered  by  Louvet, 
which  allowed  the  reactionary  party  under  the  Comte  d'Artois 
to  dismiss  DecazeB  and  to  establish  YillMe  in  his  place,  so  that 
the  spirit  of  liberty  waa  subdued  in  France  for  ten  years.     It 
was  otherwise  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Ifaplea. 
Ferdinand  VII,,  on  returning  to  Spain,  abolished     ^^^^d 
the  constitution,  which  he  had  solemnly  promised  ""v^- 

to  observe,  and  revived  absolutism,  together  with  the  Inquisition 
and  the  Jesuita.  An  army  which  had  been  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  to  obedience  the  rebellious  colonies  in  South 
America  was  used  by  the  liberal  leaders,  Biego  and  Quiroga,  to 
compel  the  king  to  re-establish  the  constitution  and  to  summon 
the  Cortes.  In  Portugal  a  military  insurrection  in  Oporto 
compelled  John  VI.  to  return  from  Brasil  to  the  mother  country, 
and  to  take  the  tmth  to  a  conatitutiou,  and  when,  during  his 
absence,  Brazil  demanded  similar  liberties,  which  were  refused, 
it  decliu«d  itself  independent  and  gave  the  government  to 
John's  eldest  eon,  Pedro,  with  the  title  of  emperor.  In  Naples, 
the  Carbonari,  or  "  charcoal -bumera,"  the  revolu- 
tionary  society  of  which  Byron  had  been  a  ^  ' 
member,  stimulated  by  the  events  in  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
miaed  their  banner,  with  the  cry,  "  God,  the  king,  and  the  con- 
Mtitutioii,"and,  led  by  Pepe  and  Oarascosa,  forced  King  Ferdinand 
to  swear  to  a  constitution.  Without  the  slightest  intention  of 
keeping  it,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  crucifix  and  added  to  the 
prescribed  oath  the  solemn  words,  "Omnipotent  God,  Whose 
eyee  read  the  hearts  of  men  and  the  future,  if  I  take  this  oath 
in  bad  faith,  or  if  1  violate  it,  in  that  moment  let  the  lightnings 
of  Thy  vengeance  fall  upon  my  head  I "  A  similar  rising  took 
place  in  Piedmont,  where  the  hopes  of  the  insurgents  wei'e  fixed 
,  upon  Charles  Albert,  head  of  the  younger  line  of  Carignan,  and 
'  where  Victor  Emmanuel  waa  compelled  to  accept  the  Spanish 
constitution  of  1812,  a  very  worthless  form  of  monarchy.     The 
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temporal  powers  of  Europe  Hummoned  a  oougress,  which  met 

first  at  Troppau  and  then  at  Laibach,  and  lasttj  at  Terona 

Cagg„„  of    in  1822.    That  of  Laibach  sent  an  Austri&n  army 

noppas-        into  Sardinia  and  Naples  to  restore  order,  and  that 

JMMoii.        of  Verona  despatched  a  French  force  into  Italy 

under   the   duke  of    AngoulSme,   to  destroy   the  constitution 

established  by  Quiroga  and  Mina,  and,  after  the  taking  of  Cadis, 

to  bring  back  the  old  order  of  things.     Dom  Pedro  II.  received 

the  crown  of  Brazil  by  the  abdication  of  his  father  in  1829,  but 

bad  to  fight  for  the  throne  of   Portugal    with    his   fanatical 

brother,  Dom  Miguel,  until  be  obtained  it  for  bis  daughter, 

Maria  da  Gloria,  and  accepted  the  constitution  of  1821. 

In  Russia,  Alexander  I.  abolished   serfdom    in    the   Baltic 
provinces  and  granted  a  constitution  to  bis  Baltic  provinces; 
Buria.  ^'**'  °^  ^^  death  in  1826  his  brother  Nicholas 

succeeded,  after  a  revolutionary  attompt  to  place 
his  brother  Constantino  on  the  throne,  and  established  a 
form  of  absolute  monarchy.  He,  however,  governed  well,  and, 
in  a  war  with  Persia,  conquered  Eriwan  and  Tauris,  and 
established  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
*i_,v  ^^  years  from  1821  to  1827  witnessed  the  great 
^volnUm  "'"'''■^  "^  ^^  emancipation  of  Greece  from  the 
tyranny  of  Turkey ;  the  throne  was  given  to  Prince 
Otto  of  Bavai-ia.  The  movement  began  in  the  DaDubian  princi- 
palities under  Alexander  Tpsilanti,  but  was  put  down  by  the 
Turks  because  the  Russians  would  give  no  assistance.  At  the 
same  time,  a  rising  took  place  in  the  Morea,  which  was  supported 
by  Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  Mavrocordato,  Kolokotrones,  Odysseus, 
and  others,  and  by  the  capture  of  Tripolitza  enabled  a  national 
congress  to  be  held  at  Epidaurus  in  1822,  wbicb  led  to  the 
drawing  up  of  a  free  constitution.  The  Hellenic  cause  excited 
great  enthusiasm  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  money  was 
sent  to  support  it.  Byron,  the  poet,  welcomed  it  with  ardour, 
and  gave  bis  fortune  and  life  for  it,  dying  of  fever  at 
Missolonghi  in  1824.  Sultan  Mahmoud  II.  entrusted  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  to  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  who  sent 
his  son  Ibrahim  for  the  purpose.     Landing  in  the  Horea  in  I 

1825,  Ibrahim  captured  Missolonghi,  and  used  such  cruelty! 
in  suppressing  the  insurrection  that,  under  the  guidance  of 
Canning,  England,  Russia,  and  France  were  compelled  to' 
interfere.  This  led  to  the  battle  of  Navarino  on  October  20, 
1827,  in  which  the  Turkish  fleet  was  entirely  destroyed.     In 

1826,  Ibrahim  was  compelled  to  return  to  Egypt,  and,  in  th« 
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conference  of  London,  Greece  was  declared  an   independent 
Idiigdom,  with  a  frontier  extending  from  the  gutf  of  Arta  to 
that  of  Yolo.    That  it  did  not  reoeive  a  large  ex-     7^, 
tension,  together  with  the  island  of  Crete,  vas  due     Kingdom 
to  the  narrow-minded  obstinacy  of   Wellington,     otQntM, 
who,  detesting  all  rebels,  bad  become  prime  minister  in  1828, 
Canning  having  died  on  August  6,  1827,  and  Goderich,  under 
whose    ministry   Navarino   was    fought,   having   held    only   a 
transient  authority. 

At  this  time  (^so,  a  war  broke  out  between   Russia  and 
Sultan  Mahmoud  II.  of  Turkey,  a  powerful  sovereign,  who  had 
murdered  the  Janissaries  and  token  steps  t«  place  his  army 
on  a  European  footing  and  to  reform  his   empire.     This  was 
marked  by  the  conquest  of  Braila  and  Tama  in  Europe,  and 
by  that  of  Erzeroum  in  Asia,  and  was  concluded  by  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople  in  1829,  which  placed  Turkey  in     _^. 
the  power  of  Russia,    llie  Danubian  principalities     ]^^^°j^ 
of   Moldavia  and  Wallachia  obtained  a  position 
which  paved  the  way  for  their  independence  at  a  later  date, 
and  the  passage  of  merchant  ships  through  the  Bospborus  and 
Dardanelles  was  secured  for  the  commerce  of  Europe.     Not 
long  afterwards,  the  Porte  was  further  weakened  by  the  action 
of  Mahomet  AH,  who  had  made  himself  sovereign  of  Egypt 
by    the  destruction   of   the   Mamelukes    in    1811.      His   son, 
Ibrahim,  became  master  of  Syria  after  the  battle 
of  Konieh,  and  threatened  Constantinople,  but     ^^^^ 
the  powers  of  Europe  intervened.     In  1633,  the       ^^ 
Sultan  gave  him  possession  of  Syria,  which  he  was  compelled 
to  surrender  in  1840  by  the  action  of  France,  England,  and 
Austria,  although  it  would  have  been  a  benefit  to  civilisation 
if  he  had  retained  it.    By  the  hattisherif,  or  decree,  of  February 
13,  1841,  Egypt  was  placed  under  a  viceroy,  called  the  Ehedive, 
who  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the  Forte,  but  held  heredi- 
tary and  almost  independent  authority. 

We  now  come  to  the  French  Revolution  of  Italy  1830.  The 
wise  and  temperate  Louis  XVIII.  was  succeeded  in  1824  by  his 
fanatical  brother  Charles  X.,  a  bigot  and  ^°  (_,  •  w 
autocrat,  who  had  learned  nothing  and  forgotten 
nothing  from  the  overthrow  of  that  aneien  rigime  from  which  he 
sprang.  He  led  a  Royalist  reaction, — estoblishing  a  censorship 
of  tbe  press,  dissolving  the  Kationa]  Guard,  and  recalling  the 
Jesuits, — and  he  made  a  fatal  error  by  entrusting  the  govern- 
ment to  Folignac,  who  was  even  more  bigoted  than  himself. 
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The  conqnent  of  Algiers  in  1830,  Uie  first  notable  sucoesa  which 
France  had  gftined  since  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  oonld  not  save 
his  government  from  defeat.  The  criaiB  came  from  the  issue 
of  the  ordinances  for  the  suppression  of  the  press,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Chamber,  and  the  alteration  of  the  franchise,  which 
he  refused  to  recall.  The  aged  Lafayette  revived  the  National 
Tj,,  Guard,  and  three  days'  fighting  from  July  27  to 

Bavolntlon      29  made  Charles  resign  his  crown  to  the  duke 
of  1830.  of    Bordeaux,    son   of    the  duke  of   Berry.     He 

abdicated  on  August  2,  1830,  went  to  England  for  a  time,  and 
died  at  Qorz  in  1836.  After  his  departure,  a  provisional 
goremment  was  formed,  consisting  of  Lafitte,  Casimir  P^rier, 
Odilon  Barrot,  and  others,  and  eventually  Louis  Philippe,  sod 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans  who  had  been  guillotined  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  made  "King  ot  the  French."  Thus  the  direct 
Bourbon  line  was  rephu^  by  a  cadet  branch  descended  from  a 
brother  of  Iiouis  XIV. 

The  success  ot  the  revolution  in  France  produced  a  revolu- 
tion in  Belgium  with  the  object  of  establishing  an  independent 
^,  kingdom  and  putting  an  end  to  the  union  with 

Kingdom  of     Holland,  which  never  ought  to  have  been  made. 
Belginm.        A  conference  was  held   in  London  to  prevent 
French  intervention,  and  a  neutral  kingdom  of  Belgium   was 
formed,  of  which  Leopold  of  Saze-Coburg-Ootha,  the  widowed 
consort  of   Princess  Charlotte,  was   made   king.     William  of 
Holland  resisted  till  in  1832  the  French  captured  the  citadd  of 
Antwerp,  and  even  then  he  delayed  for  six  years  his  recc^nition 
of  the  new  kingdom.     A  rising  also  took  place  in 
SffS  Warsaw  in  November  1830,  which  drove  out  the 

viceroy,  General  Grand  Duke  Constantine ;  the 
leaders  declared   Poland   an  independent  state,  supported  by 
France.    A  provisional  government  was  at  first  established  under 
Csartoryski,  but  Chlopicki  was  soon  made  dictator,  with  com- 
mand of  the  Polish  army.     He  summoned  a  Diet,  which  placed 
Kadziwill  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  threatened  to    , 
dethrone  the  house  of  Romanow.     But  the  assistance  expected    i 
from  France  did  not  arrive,  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Ostrolenka    I 
put  an  end  to  the  aspirations  of  Poland.     Many  thousands  <tf   I 
Poles  were  sent  to  Siberia,  and  in  1632  Poland  was  incorporated   | 
in  the  Russian  empire  with  certain  conditions  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  Paskiewich  was  made  viceroy. 

Italy  was  also  affected  by  the  movement  of  unrest.     A  rising 
took  place  at  Modena  in  February  1830,  and  Giro  Henotti  fell 


a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  the  duke,  who  sent  a  messa^  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Reggie :  "  A  terrible  conspiracy  has  broken 
out ;  the  conspirtitors  aro  in  my  liands ;  send  me  the  hangman  I " 

ENGLAND,  A.D.  1816-1837. 
In  England  we  find  the  same  tendency  towards  democratic 
advance,  but  what  oUier  nations  acquired  by  revolution  we 
reached  by  peaceful  reform.  Like  the  rest  of 
Europe,  England  suffered  from  the  reaction  follow-  j^^-i^^S 
ing  Napoleon's  fall,  and  the  five  years  after  1816 
are  an  epoch  of  darkness  and  misery.  Great  distress  was  caused 
by  the  passing  of  a  corn  law  in  1815,  which  forbade  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  com,  if  the  price  of  com  was  under  eighty 
shillings  a  quarter,  and  the  following  year  Gobbett  came  forward 
as  a  potent  agitetor,  urging  radical  opinions  in  his  paper  called 
the  Political  Register,  which  had  an  enormous  sale.  Popular 
discontent  was  shown  in  1816  by  riots  in  Spa  Fields;  by  the 
throwing  of  stones  at  the  Regent  when  he  went  to  open  Parlia- 
ment, and  next  year  by  the  march  from  Manchester  to  Iiondon 
of  the  Blanketeers,  a  number  of  working  men  and  women, 
each  carrying  a  blanket;  and  by  a  riot  in  Derbyshire  in  June. 
The  government  met  these  movements  by  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  by  issuing  a  circular  to  the  lords- 
lieutenant  of  counties,  urging  that  persons  who  published 
seditious  libels  should  be  arrested.  However,  in  1818,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  restored,  and  it  has  never  since  been 
suspended  in  England.  In  1819  matters  became  worse  by  the  dis- 
turbance at  Manchester,  sometimes  called  in  derision  the  Peter- 
loo  Massacre,  as  being  the  Waterloo  of  the  Tories.  A  meeting 
in  favour  of  reform,  held  in  St.  Peter's  Fields,  Manchester,  wa^ 
attacked  by  the  Yeomanry  with  the  purpose  of  arresting  one 
of  the  speakers,  one  man  being  killed  and  some  forty  injured. 
In  consequence  of  this,  six  repressive  acts  were 
passed  which  have  remained  notorious  in  English  ^^  ^ 
history,  for  the  following  purposes — to  prevent 
delay  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  case  of  misdemeanour; 
to  check  military  training  and  the  use  of  arms;  to  punish 
blasphemous  and  seditions  libels — the  movement  in  favour  of 
independent  religious  thought  being  considered  as  dangerous 
as  political  propaganda  and  to  be  closely  connected  with  it; 
to  authorise  the  seizure  of  arms ;  to  check  the  publication  of 
pamphlets;   and    to   prevent  seditious   meetings.     Lord    John 
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hussell  ftttempted  to  remedy  the  real  cause  oE  the  discontent  ' 
by  a  motion  for  parliamentary  reform,  but  it  was  rejected,  to  | 
be  brought  forward  with  greater  success  at  a  more  favourable  ' 
time.  Those  who  were  opposed  to  repreesive  measures  and  , 
were  in  favour  of  reform  now  began  to  bear  the  name  of  Radi- 

catii,  as  desiring  changes  in  the  government  both     t 

Sdioalj        '°  "*"*  ^"^  branch.     In  1820  George  III.  came     I 

to  the  conclusion  of  bis  loog  reign,  haying  for     ' 

many  years  past  been  blind  and  insane,  and   his  place  was      i 

taken  by  Qeorge  IV.,  probably  the  worst  monarch  who  ev« 

occupied  the  throne. 

In   this  year,  when  European  sovereigns  were  meeting  at 
Troppau,  the  discontent  in  England  was  shown  by  a  conspinu^ 
TlieCato       ^  murder  the  ministers,  called  the  Cato  Stj«et 
Stratt  Conspiracy,  because  the  conspirators  used  to  meet 

Co«un^rM7.  in  a  loft  in  Cato  Street.  Their  den  was  stormed  by 
the  police,  some  were  lulled,  and  the  leader — Thistle  wood— waa 
executed.  Matters  were  made  worse  by  the  attempted  divorce 
of  the  queen,  who  was  detested  by  her  husband,  Qeorge  IV. 
A  "  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  "  was  introduced  into  the  Upper 
House  with  the  purpose  of  dissolving  her  marriage,  but  as  it 
passed  through  its  various  stages  the  majorities  in  its  favour 
dwindled,  and  it  was  eventually  given  upamidpopularrejoicings. 
In  1821  a  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  introduced  to  remove  another 
grievance  by  the  repeal  of  unjust  laws  against  Catholics,  was 
rejected,  and  in  the  following  session  a  secoud  motion  of 
Russell's  in  favour  of  reform  met  with  a  similar  fate.  In  this 
year,  however,  Castlereagh,  the  strongest  supporter  of  Met- 
temich's  policy,  died  by  his  own  hand,  and  the  prospects  of 
liberalism  brightened.  In  1822,  which  was  the  year  of  the 
Congress  of  Verona,  Canning  returned  to  power  as  foreign 
secretary.  To  some  degree,  he  was  a  liberal  io  foreign  politics, 
and  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  He  prevented 
England  from  joining  in  the  intervention  in  Spain  which  was 
undertaken  by  France.  In  1824,  he  recognised  the  independence 
of  certain  South  American  colonies,  who  had  revolted  against 
Bpain,  and,  as  he  said,  "  called  a  new  world  into  existence  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  old." 

In  1827,  Liverpool  was  obliged  to  resign  bis  office  from 
ill  health,  and  Canning,  after  vain  opposition  from  the  king, 
took  his  place,  but  he  could  not  carry  his  colleagues  with  him 
in  the  liberalism  of  his  foreign  policy  and  his  support  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  some  relaxation  of  the  Com  Laws 
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in  favour  of  Free  Trade.     Therefore  seven  of  the  ministers  re- 
fused to  take  office  under  bim,  but  he  was  supported  by  Ljud- 
faurst  as  lord  chancellor,  by  Patmerston,  Godench,     -,,  .  ^  , 
Harrowby, and  others.  Unfortunately  he  died  after     S^I!S^ 
only  a  few  months  in  office,  on  August  8.     His  ' 

place  was  at  first  token  by  Qoderich,  but  he  was  not  up  to  the 
work,  and,  in  1828,  the  duke  of  Wellington  became  premier, 
^th  Robert  Feel  as  home  secretary  and  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Lyndhurst,  Huskiason,  and  Palmereton  remain- 
ing in  office.     By  the  wise  statesmanship  of  Peel,  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  were  repealed,  and  the  Catholic     Catholio 
Emancipation  Act  was  passed  in   1829.    It  ad-     Emancip*- 
mitted  Catholics  to  Parliament  and  to  all  civJl  and     Uon. 
political  offices  with  the  exception  of  regent,  lord  chancellor, 
and  tord-lieu tenant  of  Ireland.       An  agitation  began  for  the 
repeal  of  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
in  1830  George  IV.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia  brother,  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  as  William  IV. 

The  year  1830  witnessed  a  liberal  ministry  in  England, 
pledged  to  the  cause  of  Parliamentary  Beform.  The  Cabinet 
was  a  remarkable  one,  Lord  Grey  being  prime  , 

minister,  Altborp  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  j^JiSi?'' 
and  leader  of  the  Commons,  Melbourne  home 
secretary,  Palmerston  foreign  secretary,  and  Lord  Brougham 
lord  chancellor.  Russell  was  also  a  minister,  but  did  not 
belong  to  the  cabinet.  The  first  two  years  of  the  ministry 
were  spent  in  passing  a  measure  of  parliamentary  reform. 
The  first  Reform  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Russell,  and  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  one.  Tins  was 
not  enough,  so  Parliament  was  dissolved  and  a  larger  liberal 
majority  returned.  In  October  a  second  Beform  Bill  was 
passed  by  the  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
Lords ;  and  in  December  a  third  Reform  Bill  was  ^  Sm" 
read  for  the  first  time  and  passed  the  Commons 
on  March  23,  1832.  It  was  well  known  that  the  bill  would  be 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  this  was  to 
create  a  sufficient  number  of  peers  to  pass  it.  This  the  king 
refused  to  do,  and  tlie  ministers  resigned.  After  an  attempt  to 
form  a  ministry  under  Wellington,  Grey  returned  to  office,  and 
at  last  the  Lords  were  persuaded  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the 
country.  Under  tbis  act,  56  boroughs  were  disfranchised 
altogether,  30  more  returned  one  member  instead  of  two,  43 
new  boroughs  were  created,  half  of  which  returned  one  member 
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and  the  n^t  two  members  each.  The  county  members  'wen 
increased  from  94  to  159,  votes  were  given  in  towns  to  all 
holders  of  premises  of  the  value  of  £10  a  year,  and  the  count; 
franchise  was  largely  extended.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  revolu- 
tion, afl  it  gave  power  to  the  middle  classes  and  took  it  avray 
from  the  peers. 

The  reform  of  the  constitutioD  led  to  the  passing  of  a  numbra- 
of  measures  of  a  liberal  character,  which  it  had  been  impossible  to 
get  through  the  Tory  house.  The  next  two  years 
LM^Uon  ^"  ^^^  taking  of  oaths  rendered  optional  by  the 
'  passing  of  an  Affirmation  Act, — the  number  of 
IHsh  bi.'^hoprics  re<luced, — slavery  abolished  in  the  colonies  from 
August  1,  1834,  a  compensation  of  twenty  millions  being  given 
to  tfie  slave-owners, — the  work  of  women  and  children  in  factories 
restricteil  by  a  Factory  Act, — a  grant  given  to  popular  edu- 
cation,— the  treatment  of  the  indigent  poor  improved  by  ihe 
abolitioD  of  the  Settlement  Acts  and  the  restriction  of  out- 
door relief, — and  a  movement  started  for  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church.  The  miniittoy  resigned  in  1634,  being 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  a  Coercion  Act  for  Ireland.  Mel- 
boui-ne  became  prime  minister,  but  he  was  dismissed  by  the 
king  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Bobert  Feel,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  being  foreign  minister  and  the  youthful  Gladstone 
under-secretary  tor  the  colonies.  Parliament  was  now  dis- 
solved, but  Peel,  not  securing  a  majority  in  the  Commons,  was 
compelled  to  retire,  his  place  being  taken  by  Melbourne,  who 
was  supported  by  Russell  and  Palmerston.  This  second  ministay 
of  Melbourne  reformed  the  municipalities  as  Parliament  had 
been  reformed  three  yeais  before.  AH  boroughs  were  to  be 
fi|„  governed  by  town   councils,  elected   by   all  who 

■luddpal  paid  the  poor  and  borough  rates,  and  who  had  re- 
Baform  Aet.  gided  in  the  borough  for  three  years.  Also  the 
debates  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  made  more  popular  by 
the  publication  of  the  division  lists,  issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  house.  Tliese  measures  mark  the  first  two  years  of 
Melbourne's  ministry.  In  the  third  year,  1837,  William  IV. 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  niece,  Queen  Victoria,  whose 
long  reign  formed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods  in  £Dglish 
history. 

KUBOPB,   A.D.   ie30-18M. 

Meanwhile  Italy  dragged   out  a  troubled   existence  under 

Austrian  misrule,  until  the  election  to  the  papal  chair,  in  June 
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1848,  of  Cardinal  Haatai  Ferretti,  henceforth  called  Pius  IX., 
a  vigoroua,  upright  man,  with  a  seal  for  liberal  reform.    Auslina, 
alanued  at  this,  nsed  every  means  to  interfere  with  bis  policy, 
and  at  last  took  poseeBsion  of  Ferrara  in  the  Papal     _,     __ 
Stetes,  which  led  to  risings  in  many  parts  of  Italy. 
On  March  23,  Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation in  favour  of  Italian  unity ;  and  marched  into  Lombardy 
to  assist  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians,  who,     oujIm 
however,  gradually  overcame  all  opposition  and     Albert  and 
forced  an  armistice  upon  him.     France  and  Eng-    Italian 
land  made  some  attempt  at  mediation,  but  on     ^^^f- 
March  20, 1649,  Chailes  Albert  terminated  the  armisti<%  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  bin  kingdom.     By  the  24th,  however,  the 
war  was  at  an  end,  and  Charles  Albert  abdicated  in  favour 
of  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  purchased  peace  by  the  pay- 
ment of  75,000,000  lire.     Meanwhile,  Radetsky,  the  Austrian 
general,  was  blockading  Venice,  which  in  August  1849  sur- 
rend^^,  the  whole  of  noi-thern  Italy  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  emp^vr. 

In  the  Papal  States,  Pius  IX.  had  done  his  best  for  the 
political  rc^neration  of  Italy,  but  was  met  by  demands  for  a 
constitution,  which  he  strove  to  quell  by  the 
appointment  as  prime  minister  of  Rossi,  a  staunch  ^Ji^o**^ 
opponent  of  democracy.  Roesi,  however,  was 
assaasinated  on  Kovember  15,  1848,  and  eight  days  later  the 
pope  fled  from  Rome  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Gaeta.  On 
February  9,  1849,  a  National  Assembly  declared  the  pope's 
power  at  an  end,  and  proclaimed  once  more  a  Roman  republic. 
Fius  waited  in  vain  for  his  people  to  reinstate  him  in  his 
temporal  authority,  and  was  at  length  compelled  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  powers  of  Europe.  A 
French  army  under  Oudinot  was  sent  to  Italy,  to  crush  the 
Roman  republic,  and,  after  a  siege,  Rome  surrendered  on  June 
30, 1849-  Pius  IX.  returned  to  the  capital  a  changed  man,  no 
longer  zealous  for  i-eform,  but  intent  upon  the  preservation  of 
his  sovereignty. 

We  must  now  pass  to  Switzerland,  where,  in  Januaiy  1834, 
certain  cantons  drew  up  a  document  called  the  "  Articles  of 
Baden,"  with  the  object  of  defending  the  state  in,  >  i  1 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  church.  The  ill  Jjij^*' 
feeling  engendered  by  this  led  to  a  civil  war, 
which,  though  apparently  of  religious  origin,  was  really  the 
result  of  the  revolutionary  wave  then  passing  over  Europe.    On 
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December  11, 1845,  the  Beven  G&tbolic  cantons  banded  themselveg 
into  a  league  known  as  the  Sonderbond,  with  Siegw&n-MiiUer 
at  its  head.     Europe  in  the  main  took  the  aide  of  the  leagae 
aa  an  outwork  against  revolution,  but,  war  becoming   ineri- 
table,  in  October  1847,  Geaeral  Dufour  took  the 
^ndBrbimd    ^^'"^  against  the  Sonderbund,   and,    in   twenty- 
five  days,  crushed  its  resistance.     These  events 
made  a   change  in  the  Swiss  constitution  imperative.     In  a 
federal   constitution,   the   main   point   is  to  determine  which 
Hmr  SvlM      powers  are  to  be  given  to  the  central  authority, 
CouUtB-        and  which  are  to  be  left  to  the  separate  states.   The 
Uo"-  federal  government  now  received  control  of  the 

army ;  equality  before  the  law,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  reli- 
gious liberty  were  recognised  as  the  fundamental  principles  cS 
a  democratic  constitution.  The  legislature  consisted  of  two 
houses — the  Senate,  to  which  each  canton  sent  two  member^ 
and  the  Lower  House,  consisting  of  members  elected  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  of  the  cantons.  The  executive  wa«  a 
council  of  seven,  one  of  whom  was  chosen  president  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  The  constitution  has  continued  un- 
changed, but  for  revisions  in  1867  and  1874,  to  the  present  day, 
and  is  the  model  of  a  democratic  government,  the  most  success- 
ful the  world  has  seen. 

In    France    Louis   Philippe   had    been   selected    to   fill    the 

throne,  by  the  intra  mentality  of  Lafayette,  who,  doubting  the 

capacity  of  France  to  support  a  republic,  preferred 

i????'  to  give  her  a  "  throne  surrounded  by  republican 

institutions."     For  a  time,  Louis,  with  the  help 

of  an  immense  revenue,  which  he  used  freely  for  the  purposes 

of    political    corruption,    consolidated    his    government     and 

obtained  a  reputation  for  firmness  and  political  wisdom.     But 

amid  all  this,  the  lower  classes,  disappointed  as  to  the  resulte  of 

the  Revolution  of  July,  grew  more  and  more  dissatisfied,  and 

this  discontent  led  eventually  to  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and 

the  establishment  of  the  Second  Republic.    The  immediate  cause 

Xhe  of  the  outbreak  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 

BaroloUoiL     government  to  put  a  stop  to  the  political  reform 

oflHS.  banquets  which  were  becoming  common  in  the 

country.     On  February  22,  1848,  a  large  concourse  of  people 

met  for  the  purpose  of  attending  one  of  these  banquets,  but 

was  dispersed  without  loss  of  life.     In  the  evening,  however, 

disturbances  took  place,  and,  ou  the  following  day,  skirmishes 

occurred,  and  the  colonel  of  the  National  Guard  was  sent  to 
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inform  the  king  of  their  desire  for  reform.  Louis  Philippe 
acceded  immediately  to  their  requests,  dismissed  Guizot,  and 
entrusted  the  formation  of  the  new  ministry  to  MoU.  The 
disturbances,  however,  continued,  and  in  the  evening  the  mobs 
irere  fired  upon.  Then  their  desire  for  revenge  wau  aroused, 
and  the  cry,  "  Down  with  Louis  Philippe  I  Down  with  the 
Boorbonsl"  was  heard  Id  the  streets.  Mol4  being  unable 
to  form  a  ministry,  the  task  was  entrusted  to  Thiers,  who 
issued  a  proclamation  ordering  the  troops  to  retire  to  their 
quarters.  This  was  a  virtual  surrender,  and  the  mob  took 
advantage  of  it  to  march  to  the  palace  and  demand  the 
abdication  of  the  king,  During  the  day,  Louis  signed  an 
abdication  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  Count  of  Paris,  and,  with 
the  queen,  fled  first  to  Saint  Cloud,  and  thence  to  England, 
the  palace,  meanwhile,  being  sacked  by  the  populace. 

As  soon  as  the  abdication  had  been  signed,  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  assembled,  and  a  provisional  government  was 
formed  and  adopted  by  the  Parisians,  the  French 
Republic  being  proclaimed  throughout  the  king-  ^^,^J^ 
dom.  The  leading  member  of  the  government 
was  Lamartine,  who  succeeded  in  calming  the  passions  of  the 
people  and  re-estabtisbing  tranqoillity  by  vigorous  i-epreesive 
measures.  On  the  26th,  the  public  departments  resumed 
their  duties,  and  the  people  of  France,  with  extraordinary 
unanimity,  accepted  the  republic.  The  Revolution  of  February 
was  accomplished  by  the  union  of  the  Moderates  and  the 
Republicans ;  but,  as  soon  as  their  object  was  obtained,  dissen- 
sions broke  out  anew  between  them,  and  the  Republicans,  unwil- 
ling that  the  Moderates  should  have  control  of  the  provisional 
government,  determined  upon  their  overthrow.  As  yet,  however, 
the  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Moderates,  who  could  rely 
upon  the  support  of  the  National  Ouard,  and  In  the  ballot  in 
May  for  an  executive  committee  for  the  government  not  one 
of  the  ultra- Republicans  secured  a  place.  On  May  15,  the 
populace,  led  by  Barb6a,  gained  a  temporary  command  of  the 
National  Assembly,  but  was  dispersed  by  the  National  Quard, 
the  provisional  government  being  reinstated. 

In  view  of  the  possibility  of  another  demonstration,  the 
command  of  the  troops  in  Faids  was  given  to  the  minister 
of  war.  General  Cavaignac.  In  June,  the  government  deter- 
mined to  send  out  of  Paris  12,000  workmen,  who  were  unpro- 
fitably  employed  in  the  government  workshops,  in  order  to 
lighten  the  burden  upon  the  teeaem'y.     This  was  the  signal 
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for  freah  diaturbancee,  which  began  on  Jane  22-  On  the  24th, 
Cavaigtiac  declared  Paris  in  a  state  of  si^e,  and  the  fightdug 
continued  till  the  26th,  victory  remaining  with  the  govemmeot. 
The  Buccesa  of  General  Gavaignac  led  to  his  appointment  to  the 
control  of  the  executive  of  ttie  nation,  a  power  which  he  used 
with  moderation.  The  leaders  of  the  insnirection  fled  the 
country,  and  those  who  were  captured  were  treated  with 
mildness.  The  Assembly  meanwhile  proceeded  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  constitution,  which  was  accepted  on  November  4, 
1848.  The  Republican  form  of  government  was  adopted,  with 
a  president  at  its  head,  to  be  elected  every  four  years.  Its 
principles  were  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity ;  its  bases, 
family,  labour,  property,  and  order. 

The  Revolution   in    Fnuice  led   to  risings    in  the  German 
states,  where  the  various  rulers  were  petitioned  for  a  latter 
Q,j,jj^_        share  in  legislation  and  similar  privileges,  the 
and  kuig  of  Prussia  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 

Anrtiia  the  reform    movement.     In    Austria,    also,  dig- 

tat  1848.  turbances  took  place,  which  brought  about  the 

fall  of  Mettemich,  one  of  the  worst  ministers  who  ever  had 
a  share  in  the  government  of  Europe.  During  April  and  H&y 
1848,  Vienna  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  and  the  empens- 
took  refuge  at  Innsbruck.  Returning  in  August,  he  was 
unable  to  regain  the  command  of  the  city.  Meanwhile,  the 
Slavs  bad  demanded  a  constitution  from  the  emperor.  This 
being  refused,  a  congress  was  held  in  Prague,  where,  the 
people  becoming  excited  by  the  presence  of  troops  in  the  city, 
a  rising  occurred,  which  ended  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  Slavic 
congress,  after  great  slaughter.  A  second  revolution  took  place 
in  Vienna,  where  the  people  rose  to  protest  against  the 
sending  of  troops  against  the  Hungarians,  who  were  striving 
to  preserve  their  integrity  against  Austrian  encroachments. 
The  insurgents  triumphed,  and  the  emperor  fled  to  Olmiits.  He 
was  able,  however,  to  concentrate  an  overwhelming  force  before 
Vienna,  and  the  rebellion  was  crushed  with  great  severity.  The 
Hungarians  had,  meanwhile,  advanced  into  Austrian  territory, 
but,  in  view  of  the  repression  of  the  revolt  in  Vienna,  were  com* 
polled  to  recross  the  frontiers.  These  events  were  favourable 
to  peace  in  Germany,  where  the  king  of  Prussia,  calling  in  the 
army  to  his  aid,  dissolved  the  Assembly  which  he  had  summoned 
to  construct  a  constitution,  ignored  his  promises,  and  pursued  his 
way  as  before,  carrying  with  him  the  other  German  sovereigns. 
The  absorption  of  Schleswig-Holstein  by  Denmark, which  occurred 
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simultaneously,  was  a  fruitful  cause  of  future  trouble,  and  ended 
finally  in  the  establishment  of  the  German  empire. 

The  only  effect  which  these  revolutionary  movementfi  in  the 
rest  of  Europe  had  upon  England  was  shown  In  the  publica- 
tion of  the  People's  Charter.     Regarded  from  a     ^^ 
modem  point  cf  view,  this  charter  is  not  very      Fsople's 
formidable.     The  points  demanded   were   six —      Cbaiter. 
Universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  annual  parliaments,  aboli- 
tion of  property  qualification  for  members,  payment  of  members, 
and    division    of    the    country   into   equal    electoral  districts. 
Riots  took  place  in  various  parte  of  the  country,  the  worst 
being  at  Newport,  where  the  mob  was  fired  upon  by  the  troops, 
but  no  great  excitement  was  caused  by  the  movement,  and  it 
gradually  died  out,  leaving  England  practically  unaffected  by 
the  revolutionary  fever  which  was  ravaging  the  rest  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  SECOND  FBBNCH  EMPIRE,  A.D.  leGl-G2— THE  HDNQAOIAK 
REBELLION,  A.D.  lSlS-49— THE  CRIMEAN  WAR,  1652-66— THE 
INDIAN  MUTINY,  1867-58— ITALY,  1849-68. 

Afteb  the  acceptance  of  the  republican  settlement  in  France  in 
1648,  it  became  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution,  to 
j^gfiif  elect  a  president  to  hold  the  chief  power  for  four 

Napoleon  yean.  There  were  six  candidates  for  the  office — 
Frwddant'  Lamartine,  Ledru  Rollin,  Baspail,  Changamier, 
Cavaignac,  and  I/ouia  Napoleon,  the  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
Napoleon's  brother.  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that 
the  choice  would  lie  between  Cavaignac  and  Louis  Napoleon, 
the  chief  claim  of  the  latter  being  bis  relationship  to  the  great 
emperor.  The  result  of  the  election  was  a  surprise,  three  quar- 
ters of  the  votes  polled  throughout  the  country  being  for  Louis 
Napoleon.  He  was  inaugurated  president  on  December  20, 1848, 
sweiiring  to  "  remain  faithful  to  the  demociatic  constitution." 

Bom  in  1808,  he  had  been  always  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  and  bad  made  two  attempts 
to  stir  up  a  revolution  against  Louis  Philippe.  After  his 
second  attempt,  he  was  captured  and  imprisoned  for  five  years, 
making  his  escape  in  1846.  After  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  later,  as  has  been  seen,  to  the 
supreme  magistracy.  His  first  action  was  to  make  a  declara- 
tion asserting  that  the  principles  of  his  government  were 
jli^  strictly  democratic  and  republican.    The  Assembly 

AiMtnbly       v'as  composed  of  various  more  or  less  conflicting 
and  Uie  parties — the  Legitimists,  who  supported  the  Bonr- 

Fresidant.  bons ;  the  Orleanists,  in  favour  of  the  descendant 
of  Louis  Philippe;  the  Bonapartists,  who  were  anxious  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  empii-e  in  the  person  of  Napoleon ;  and 
the  Republicans.  From  the  first,  the  Assembly  and  the  President 
were  in  opposition,  the  one  intriguing  against  the  head  of  the 
republic,  the  other  fui-thering  his  ambitious  designs  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  The  policy  pursued  was  strictly  conservative ; 
education  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  the  liberty  of  the 
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press  was  restricted,  and  an  arm}'  was  sent  to  crush  the  newl^ 
created  republic  of  Bome. 

The  conBtitution  had  provided  for  its  revision  by  the  votes 
of  three-fourths  of  the  Assembly,  and  declared  the  President 
ineligible  for  re-election.  In  1851,  however,  a  motion  for  its 
reviBion  was  easily  defeated,  and  the  Assembly,  fe&ring  that  the 
President  would  seek  re-election  in  violation  of  the  constitution, 
proposed  a  bill  for  his  impeachment  if  he  made  any  such  attempt. 
Matters  were  coming  to  a  crisis,  and  anarchy  seemed  probable, 
when  Louis  Napoleon,  by  a  eoap  d'dtat,  crushing  the  consti* 
tution  and  the  opposition  of  the  Assembly,  ob-  _^,^ 
tained  the  imperial  power  at  which  he  aimed.  On  ^-^^^^  "'' 
December  1,  a  ball  was  given  by  the  President,  at 
which  ail  the  fashion  and  beauty  of  Paris  were  present,  but 
OB  the  following  morning  the  city  was  found  to  be  full  of 
troops,  and  all  the  surrounding  country  occupied  by  them, 
while  a  presidential  decree,  which  was  found  posted  on  every 
wall,  announced  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  the  restora- 
tion of  universal  suffrage,  and  the  establishment  of  martial 
law  in  the  city.  The  chiefs  of  the  Assembly  had  been  seized 
and  thrown  into  prison,  and  no  one  was  left  with  sufiScient 
authority  to  take  the  lead  of  the  people.  The  coup  d'dttU  was 
successful,  and  Louis  Napoleon  was  dictator  of  Fiance.  Three 
hundred  members  of  the  Assembly,  unable  to  enter  their  hall, 
met  in  another  part  of  the  city,  and  declared  the  President 
guilty  of  treason ;  but  before  they  could  disperse  they  were 
surrounded  by  troops  and  escorted  to  prison.  All  newspapers 
except  the  government  organs  were  suppressed,  and  notices  of 
an  election  to  decide  whether  to  grant  Louis  Napoleon  power 
for  ten  years,  with  the  authority  to  reform  the  constitution, 
were  issued,  fixing  the  voting  to  take  place  between  the  14tb 
and  22nd  Oi  December.  On  the  4th,  an  insurrection  occurred, 
but  was  ruthlessly  suppiessed,  about  1000  of  the  people  being 
killed  in  Paris  alone.  Within  three  days,  order  was  restored 
throughout  the  country. 

The  army  voted  first,  and  decided  almost  unanimously  in 
favour  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  this  example  was  followed  by 
the  nation,  which  thereby  showed  its  desire  for  a»~™j 

the  restoration  of   the  empire.     On  January   1,     ^.J*  .^ 
1852,  the  result  of  the  election  was  celebrated 
in  Paris,  and  on  the  14th  the  new  constitution  was  decreed. 
It  entrusted  the  government  to  Louis  Napoleon  for  ten  years, 
made   him   commander-in-chief  of  both   army  and  navy,  and 
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gave  him  power  over  peace  and  war,  aa  well  as  the  control  <A 
legislation.  He  lacked  only  the  name  of  emperor,  and  this  he 
assumed,  quietly  and  without  protest,  within  a  year  of  bis 
re-election.  The  foundation  of  the  empire,  which  was  reo^nised 
and  welcomed  by  all  the  European  nations  with  the  exception 
of  Russia,  seemed  to  promise  a  general  peace ;  but,  in  reality,  it 
brought  to  a  crisis  the  various  points  of  diaocvd  which  were  hover- 
ing over  Europe,  and  led,  indirectly,  to  the  war  in  the  Crimea. 

THI   HUHOAKIA.N  BBBILLION,   A.D.    1818-49. 
But  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  describe  the  Hungarian  rebellion, 
which  ended  so  disastrously  for  that  country,  placing  it  more 
firmly   than   ever  under  the    sway  of    Austria, 

2^^^^^  from  which  it  has  never  been  able  to  free  itself. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  second  revolution  in 
Vienna  had  been  the  order  to  some  Austrian  troops  to  march 
against  the  Croats,  who  had  revolted  from  Hungary.  This  war 
soon  became  one  between  Hungary  and  Austria.  Hungary  had, 
up  to  now,  enjoyed  a  certain  mea«iu«  of  independence,  altbough 
her  affairs  were  managed  by  a  bureau  in  Vienna,  and,  after 
the  first  Revolution  in  1848,  when  the  emperor  had  conceded 
to  the  people  of  bis  hereditary  states  the  rights  demanded  by 
them,  a  deputation  of  the  Hungarians  bad  waited  upon  him, 
asking  for  their  kingdom  similar  liberties.  The  emperor 
gave  uis  assent  on  April  11,  and  the  news  was  received  with 
great  joy  by  the  Hungarian  nation.  But,  the  people  being 
unused  to  such  liberty,  the  government  was  not  allowed  to 
exercise  its  functions,  and  a  state  of  anarchy  ensued-  Worse 
than  all,  opposition  to  Hungary  appeared  within  her  own  pro- 
vinces,  and  was  secretly  encouraged  by  Austria. 

~?^('"'"  This  opposition  at  length  showing  itself  in  open 
revolt,  war  between  Hungary  and  ber  vassals 
became  inevitable,  and  the  actual  beginning  of  the  struggle 
was  the  bombardment  by  Hungaiian  troops,  on  June  12, 
1848,  of  Carlowitz,  the  centre  of  the  Serbs  of  Slavonia. 
The  discontented  Slavs  rose  in  support  of  their  compatriots, 
and  finally  Austria,  throwing  off  the  mask,  declared  her  in- 
tention to  revoke  the  concessions  recently  granted,  and  so  aid 
the  insurgents  openly. 

The  Hungarian  Diet,  by  strenuous  efforts,  raised  the  army 
to  200,000  men,  who,  stirred  by  the  eloquence  of  Eossuth, 
succeeded  in  repulsing  Jellacbicb,  the  Ban  or  governor  of 
Croatia,  who  bad  advanced  against  Festb,  the  capital  of  the 
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kingdom.  Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  Ferdinajid  had  abdicated 
in  ^vour  of  his  nephew,  Francis  Joseph.  Not  having  takea 
the  oath  in  the  Hungarian  capital  to  preserve  the  conBtitution, 
Francis  Joseph  was  declared  by  the  Diet  to  be  incapable  of 
ruling  Hungary,  but  this  decision  was  not  accepted  by  the 
nation,  which  was  averse  to  a  conflict.  The  Austrian  Parlia- 
ment, however,  desiring  to  recall  the  concessions  which  had 
been  granted  by  the  emperor,  resolved  upon  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  Hungarians.  The  prospect  of  war  aroused  the 
nation  to  rall^  round  the  patriot  Kossuth,  but,  when  every 
possible  effort  had  been  made,  the  Hungarian  army,  which 
took  the  field  in  December  1848,  amounted  to  only  65,000  men. 

Windischgr&tE,  the  Austrian  general,  invaded  Hungary  from 
nine  points,  and,  meeting  with  little  resistance  trota  Oorgey, 
the  commander  of  the  Hungarian  forces,  entered 
Pesth  on  January  6, 1849.  The  Hungarian  govern-  h^Jz^ 
ment  retired  to  Debreczen,  while  the  Knaj  slowly  ^^ 
concentrated  in  the  valley  of  the  Theiss.  After  various  mis- 
fortunes, Bern,  who  commanded  the  Hungarians  and  their  allies 
in  Transylvania,  was  able  to  defeat  the  Austrians,  who  had 
received  aid  from  Bussia,  entered  Oronstadt  without  opposition, 
and,  in  a  few  weeks,  was  in  command  of  the  whole  of  Transyl- 
vania. In  the  meantime,  in  the  valley  of  the  Theiss,  important 
events  bad  been  taking  place,  which  at  last  resulted  in  the 
Austrians  being  driven  for  the  time  out  of  Hungary  ;  and  had 
Qorgey,  who  had  produced  this  result,  been  active  in  following 
up  his  advantage,  he  might  have  gained  possession  of  Vienna 
itself.  He  lingered,  however,  and  so  allowed  the  Austrians  to 
provide  for  its  defence.  On  April  15,  1849,  the  independence 
of  Hungary  was  declared,  aud  the  government  was  plaml  in  the 
bands  cS  Louis  Kossuth,  who  had  little  less  than  regal  powers. 

Preparations   for   the   renewed   invasion   of   Hungary   were 
rapidly  carried  00,  and  by  June  400,000  men,  of  whom  160,000 
were  Bussians,  were  assembled  on  the  Hungarian     inttrren- 
frontiers,   under   Haynau.     To   meet  this  force,     Uim  of 
the   Hnngaiians  bad   raised    140,000  men,  who     E""!* 
were  distributed   throughout  the   country.     The  plans  of   the 
Ausb^ns  and  Russians  were  entirely  successful,  and  Haynau's 
severity  earned  him  the  title  of  "  Hungary's  Hangman."     The 
struggle  continued  with  varying  fortune,  until,  at  length,  Kossuth, 
coosidering  Gorgey  the  only  man  capable  of  saving  Hungary, 
conferred  upon  him  dictatorial  powers,  which,  tiu'ee  days  later, 
be    betrayed,   surrendering    to    the   Bussian    general    Biidiger 
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on  August  13.  This  was  the  end  of  the  war  in  Hungary. 
KosBut£  fled  to  Turkey,  and  later  to  America,  where  he  was 
kindly  received,  and  his  noble  efforts  on  behalf  of  hia  oountrj 
properly  appreciated.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Hungarian 
army  were  treated  with  revolting  cruelty,  and  the  countryi 
which  had  preserved  its  national  existence  for  a  thousand 
years,  was  finally  merged  into  the  Austrian  empire,  more  by  the 
treachery  of  ite  own  sons  than  by  the  forces  brought  against  it 


While  these  events  had  been  happening  in  Hungary,  Ixmis 
Napoleon  had  been  consolidating  bis  power-     After  the  eeciiri^ 
Aim,  of  of  his  own  position,  the  object  nearest  to  his  heart 

Looii  was   the  liberation  of  Italy  from  the   Ausbnaa 

KapolMm.  government.  He  was  of  Italian  origin;  in  his 
youth  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Carbonari ;  and  he 
longed  to  see  the  rule  of  the  douhle.«agle  removed  from  the 
country  with  which  he  had  so  many  ties.  In  order  to  do  this, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  preclude  the  possibility  of 
Austria's  receiving  assistance  from  Russia,  and  it  tlierefore 
became  imperative  to  cripple  Russia  before  any  decisive  action 
could  be  taken.  In  furtherance  of  this  project,  he  did  his 
best  to  stir  up  war  with  that  country,  and  the  struggle  in 
the  Crimea  must  therefore  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Napoleon, 
the  British  having  little  or  no  interest  in  it.  The  excuse  for 
a  quarrel,  which  he  needed,  was  found  in  the  revival  of  the 
Eastern  question  concerning  the  maintenance  of  the  Turkish 
power.  This  was  due  to  the  dissensions  between  the  Latin  and 
Hm  Holj  Oreek  Christians  for  the  control  of  the  Holy 
FlaoM  of  Places  in  Palestine.  The  cause  of  the  Oreekn 
PalMtiiw.  having  been  espoused  by  the  Tsar,  Kapoleon 
naturally  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  latins,  glad  of 
BO  good  an  opportunity  of  bringing  about  a  quarrel  with  Russia. 
The  Sultan  tried  in  vain  to  satisfy  the  rival  claimants,  where- 
upon the  Tsar  proposed  to  Qrcat  Britain  that  the  Turkish 
provinces  in  Europe  should  be  made  independent  under  Russian 
influence,  and  Great  Britain  should  occupy  Crete  and  Egypt 
This  she  refused  to  do,  whereupon  the  Tsar  prepared  for  war, 
having  been  denied  the  protectorate  of  the  Greek  Christians  in 
Turkey.  That  country  applied  to  the  western  powers  for  help. 
Great  Britain  and  France  sent  a  joint  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles, 
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while  th«  T»ar,  to  enforce  his  demand,  occupied  the  Danubian 
principalities.  As  a  last  resort  before  war,  the  great  powers 
held  a  congress  at  Vienna,  and  proposals  for  peace  were  sent 
to  the  contending  parties.  These  were  accepted  hy  Russia, 
and  would  have  been  accepted  also  by  the  Turks  but  for  the 
advice  of  the  English  ambasxador,  Sir  Stratford  Canning.  War 
was,  therefore,  declared  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and,  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  in  November  18&3,  Great 
Britain  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Porte,  an  alliance  with 
France  to  support  bar  in  the  enterprise  being  signed  in 
March  1854. 

In  April  1854,  about  20,000  English  troops  under  Lovd 
Raglan,  together  with  40,000  French  under  St.  Amaud,  landed 
at  Gallipoli  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  marched  to  •^^ 
Yama,  where  plans  for  the  campaign  were  con-  CrIinMn 
certed.  It  was  decided  to  attack  Sebautopol,  and  ^**- 
for  this  pm^pose  a  move  was  made  to  the  Crimea.  The  whole 
army  consisted  of  about  67,000  men,  of  whom  7000  were  Turks. 
The  advance  began  on  September  19,  and,  on  the  20th,  a  battle 
was  fought  in  the  valley  of  the  Alma.  The  Russians,  about 
40,000  strong,  held  the  heights  beyond  the  river.  The  British 
advanced  up  the  river,  led  by  the  Guards  and  the  Highlanders, 
and  the  Russians  b^an  to  give  way,  but  the  pursuit  was  not 
followed  up,  as  Ganrobert,  in  command  of  the  French,  refused 
to  allow  bis  men  to  march  without  their  knapsacks.  In  the 
battle  the  British  lost  2000,  the  French  a  much  smaller  number, 
while  the  Russian  losses  amounted  to  nearly  6000  men.  Had 
the  allies  advanced  at  once,  as  the  British  generals  desired, 
they  might  have  entered  Sebastopol  without  opposition,  but 
they  wasted  two  days  on  the  battle-field,  and  when  the  advance 
recommenced  the  harbour  bad  been  blockaded  by  Alenshikov, 
and  his  communications  with  Russia  had  been  secured.  It  was 
determined,  therefore,  to  march  round  Sebastopol,  and  attack 
it  on  its  southern  side.  On  the  26th,  Balaclava,  with  its 
harbour,  was  captured,  but  was  found  to  be  of  less  importance 
than  had  been  expected.  When  the  army  airived  before 
Sebastopol  and  had  taken  up  its  position,  it  was  decided  to 
bombard  the  city,  and  the  army  had  therefore  to  wait,  before 
ctnmnencing  operations,  until  October  17,  in  order  that  the 
siege  train  might  be  got  into  position.  The  fire  opened  on 
October  17,  but  as  the  days  went  on  little  impression  was 
made,  the  Russians  repairing  at  night  the  damage  which  had 
been  done  during  the  day.     By  the  end  of  October,  Henshikov, 
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tbe  Russian  oommander,  had  been  reinforced  until  his  army 
numbered  130,000  men,  and  be  determined  to  attempt  tbe 
recovery  of  Bala«lav&,  which,  since  its  capture,  had  been  put  ia 
a  better  position  for  defence  by  the  allies.  On  October  25,  ihe 
Russians  began  to  bombard  tbe  position.  Ganrobert  Hill, 
which  was  held  hy  the  Turks,  was  stormed,  and  there  was  a 
danger  of  tbe  shipping  in  the  harbour  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  but  this  was  prevented  hy  the  93rd  Regiment, 
under  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  At  this  juncture  occurred  the 
famous  charges  of  the  Heavy  and  Light  Brigades,  the  former, 
by  a  brilliant  move,  breaking  up  a  huge  body  of  Russian  cavalrv. 
the  latter,  through  a  terrible  mistake  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Liican,  failing  to  effect  anything,  and  being  cut  to  pieces  in 
the  effort.  The  French  well  described  ^e  charge  in  the 
phrase,  "  Cest  magnifique,  mais  oe  n'est  pas  la  guerre  1 " 

Matters  draped  on  without  any  decisive  blow  being  struck 

on  either  side  until  November  6,  when  was  fought  tbe  battle 

of  Inkerman,  which  had  for  its  object  tbe  expul- 

Inkanoan       ^^"^  "^  *'^^  allies  from  the  Crimea.     Hensbikov 

aimed  chiefly  at  Mount  Inkerman,  on  tbe  British 

right.     The  battle  was  without  decisive   results,   though   the 

Russians  lost  12,000  to  the  3,000  of  tiie  allies,  but  it  had  the 

effect  of  convincing  Uenuhikov  of  the  impossibility  of  driving 

the  allies  from  the  plateau.     During  the  winter,  which  had 

now  begun,  the  troops  suffered  terribly,  and  by  the  end  of 

NoTember,  it  is  stated,  the  British  alone  had  8000  men  in 

hospital,  into  which  a  better  system  had  been  introduced  by 

Florence  Nightingale,  the  apostle  of  modem  scientific  nursing. 

Fallofths      ^'^  England  public  opinion  was  aroused  against 

AlMrd««n        the  Aberdeen  ministry,  who  were  held  responsible 

Mii^Mttj.        for  the  war,  and,  in  January  1655,  the  ministry 

having  been  defeated,  the  formation  of  a  new  government  was 

entrusted   to    Lord    Falmerston.      On    March    2   occurred   the 

death  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  died  of  a  broken  heart, 

brought  about,  finally,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  by  tbe 

Turks  at  Eupatoria. 

The  allied  generals  held  the  opinion  that  Sebastopol  could 
only  be  captured  by  the  fall  of  the  Malakov  Tower,  but  they 
were  unable  to  effect  this.  On  April  9,  a  second  great  bom- 
bardment began,  in  which  the  Russian  defences  suffered 
severely,  but  the  result  was  disappointing,  and  the  assault  fixed 
for  the  28th  was  oot  made.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  war 
seemed  likely  to  be  dragged  out  indefinitely,  a  conference  was 
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held  at  Vietma,  iu  which  Austria  showed  herself  favoutable 
to  Russia,  and  in  the  ne^tiatioa  which  followed  no  conclusion 
was  reached,  on  account  of  the  imwillingneaa  of  Austria  to 
take  decided  action.  In  a  council  held  at  Windsor,  between  the 
Queen  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  paid  a  visit  to 
England  at  this  time,  it  was  decided  that  the  arm^  of  the  allies 
should  be  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  the  siege,  and  the 
other  for  operations.  The  British,  25,000  strong,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  tbearmy  of  operations.  The  allied  generals  determined 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  general  attack  \>y  a  third  bombardment, 
which  began  on  June  6.  By  the  9th,  the  Green  Hill  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  allies,  though  it  was  obtained  only  with 
considerable  loss.  A  fourth  bombardment  took  place  on  June 
17,  the  Russian  batteries  being  silenced  by  evening,  but  the 
attacks  which  followed  on  the  18th  failed  disastrously.  Ten 
days  later  Lord  Raglan  died  of  dysentery. 

It  was  now  determined  by  the  Russians  to  make  a  general 
attack  to  attempt  to  drive  the  allies  from  their  position,  but 
this  was  a  complete  failure,  and  the  Rugsiana  were  compelled 
to  retire  within  their  defences  again.  It  was  thought  by  the 
allies  that  the  time  had  now  come  for  the  storming  of  Sebastopol, 
which  was  fixed  for  September  8.  The  attack  itself  was  not 
successful,  except  In  the  case  of  the  taking  of  the  Malakov; 
but  it  was  considered  expedient  to  evacuate  the 
town,  great  booty  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  aj^^_-,i 
allies.     The  war  was   not   yet  at  an    end,    but  ' 

nothing  of  importance  remained  to  do,  the  allies  being  content 
to  hold  Sebastopol,  and  the  Russians  being  too  much  weakened 
to  accomplish  anything.  By  the  end  of  1856  hostilities  were 
practically  at  an  end,  and  on  February  21,  1856,  the  peace 
congress  met  for  the  first  time  at  Paris,  the  actual  ts'eaty 
being  signed  on  March  30.  Its  most  important  result  waa  the 
neu^alisfrtion  of  the  Black  Sea. 

THE  INDIAN  HITTINY,  A.D.  1867-68. 
But,  although  all  parties  needed  peace  to  recover  from  the 
exhaustion  caused  by  the  war,  Elngland,  at  any  rate,  was  not 
left  long  at  rest.  In  India  the  native  troops  had  been  be- 
coming more  and  more  restless  for  some  time  past,  stirred  up 
by  fanatical  native  priests,  who  preached  the  expulsion  of  the 
whites  from  the  country  and  the  re-establisbment  of  native  i-ule. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  the  violation  of  religious 
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prejudices  by  the  introduction  of  railways  and  the  alleged  yxae  of 
cow's  fat  to  grease  cartridges.  On  May  10, 1857,  a  mutu)}'  bn^e 
out  among  the  Sepoys  at  Heerut ;  other  risings  immediately 
followed  at  Delhi,  Lucknow,  Cawnpore,  and  Allahabad ;  and  the 
movement  spread  throughout  the  country.  Dreadful  atrocities 
took  plaoe.  At  Cawnpore,  after  a  brave  resistance,  the  garrison, 
inarching  out  to  embsj'k  in  boats  to  carry  them  to  safety,  under 
the  promise  of  a  safe  conduct,  were  fired  upon,  nearly  all  the 
men  being  killed,  while  the  women  and  children  were  butchered 
in  cold  blood,  later,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  a  well.  Delhi 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  mutineers,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
Mogul  dynasty  was  declared  emperor.  But  the  city  was  recap- 
tured on  September  20,  while  Lucknow,  which  was  closely 
besieged,  was  relieved  by  Havelock,  after  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
had  been  killed,  and  finally  rescued  by  Outram  and  Colin 
Campbell  in  March  1868.  This  was  practically  the  end  of  the 
Indian  mutiny.  It  owed  its  suppression  to  the  prompt  aid 
sent  by  Sir  J.  I^wrence  to  the  Punjab,  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
native  princee  as  a  whole,  the  majority  of  them  being  un- 
influenced by  the  movements  towards  revolution.  As  a  result 
of  it,  in  June  of  this  year,  an  Act  was  passed  to  change  the 
government  of  India.  The  powers  and  territories  of  the  Bast 
End  of  tlM  India  Company  were  transferred  to  the  crown  ; 
Eut  India  a  secretary  of  state  for  India  was  appointed ;  and 
Cmufutj.  a  governor-general,  with  the  title  of  viceroy,  was 
sent  out  to  represent  die  crown  in  India.  Ever  since,  India 
has  enjoyed  complete  tranquillity,  and  at  the  present  day  the 
Indian  empire  is  attached  to  us  by  bonds  stronger  than  ever. 

L0DI3  NAPOLEON   AMD   ITALY,   A.D.   1849   10  A.D.   1869. 

In  order  to  understand  the  events  which  now  took  place  in 
Italy,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  back  to  the  time  when  Charles 
Albert  resigned  his  crown,  after  the  defeat  of  Novara,  to  his 
son,  Victor  Emmanuel,  then  twenty-nine  years  old.  On  M&rch 
29,  1849,  Victor  Emmanuel  swore  fidelity  to  the  constitution 
in  the  presence  of  the  Chambers,  but  it  did  not  seem  as  if  he 
would  be  popular,  for  the  armistice  was  generally  distasteful. 

When  a  new  house  was  elected,  however,  the  treaty 
^*^i^  waa  ratified  by  a  large  majority.     At  this  time 

Oavoiir,  who  had  always  been  regarded  as  an 
aristocrat,  came  forward  in  support  of  the  liberal  cause,  and  won 
great  populaiity,  becoming  minister  of  agriculture  and  marine, 
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on  the  death  of  ^nta  Boea,  in  1660.  In  1852,  thinking  that 
the  government  should  assume  a  more  defiDitel;  liberal  character, 
he  formed  a  coalition  tfith  Rataui,  the  leader  of  the  left  centre, 
and  on  November  4,  upon  the  resignation  of  d'Aieglio,  who  had 
offended  the  pope  b^  the  introduction  of  a  bill  authorising  civil 
niamage,  he  became  prime  minister,  at  the  bead  of  what  is 
known  ae  the  "Great  Ministry."  By  allying  Sardinia  with 
France  and  England  in  the  Crimean  War,  Gavour  raised  bis 
country  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  set  it  ae  a  brilliant  contrast 
to  the  feeble  waverings  of  Austria,  securing  it  a  place  among 
the  powers,  while  by  hie  wisdom  in  the  congress  at  Paris  he 
brought  the  Italian  question  before  the  world,  for  which  he 
received  the  tbanks  and  gratitude  of  the  country. 
~  After  the  attempt  by  Orsini  on  the  life  of  Napoleon  III., 
Cavour,  by  the  diplomatic  skill  which  he  displayed,  cemented 
the  friendship  which  the  emperor  had  for  Sardinia,  AlUanoe  of 
and  brought  about  an  alliance  between  the  two  FmuM  and 
powers  for  the  abolition  of  Austrian  rule  in  Bardinla, 
Italy,  which  Napoleon  now  felt  strong  enough  to  undertake, 
having  made  it  impossible  for  Russia  to  render  aid  to  the 
Austrians.  It  remained  only  to  find  a  pretext  for  the  war  with 
Austria,  and  Cavour  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  bring  it 
about.  Garibaldi  was  called  in,  and  it  was  arranged  that  a 
revolution  should  take  place  in  the  spring  of  1869,  in  central 
Italy,  to  force  the  Austrians  to  make  war.  In  France  the 
prospect  of  a  war  did  not  meet  with  favour,  but  the  emperor, 
attached  as  be  was  to  Italy,  was  anxious  to  accomplish  it. 
However,  when  a  congress  was  suggested,  Napoleon  gave  it  bis 
support;  but  Cavour,  who  saw  the  likelihood  of  all  his  work 
being  undone,  was  saved  by  the  refusal  of  Austria  to  adhere  to 
the  plan  of  mediation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  war  had  been 
decided  upon  at  Vienna,  as  the  only  means  available  to  crush 
the  revolutionary  spirit  in  Italy,  once  and  for  all.  On  April  10, 
an  ultimatum  was  sent  to  Italy  to  disarm,  and,  on  the  26th, 
the  French  ambassador  at  Vienna  informed  the  prime  minister, 
Baol,  that  any  violation  of  the  Sardinian  frontier  would  be 
iaceepted  as  a  declaration  of  war. 

On   the   29th   the   Austrians  crossed   the  frontier   200,000 
sia-ong,  with  the  object  of  crushing  the  Sardinians  before  the 
French  could  arrive,  but  the  Fren<i  had  already     -    1^. 
crossed  (he  frontiers  of  Savoy  with  130,000  men,     J7^^J~ 
while  8700  men  landed  at  Genoa,  and  4000  went 
to  aid  the  PiedmMitese  in  the  mountains.     By  May  14  the 
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French  and  Sardinians  had  joined  forces,  nuking  a  total  <^ 
260,000  men,  a  number  considerablj'  superior  to  tbat  of  tiw 
Austrians.  At  this  point,  the  Austrians  made  a  grave 
Btrat^ical  mistake  b;  staying  where  they  were,  and  confining 
themselves  to  a  defensive  policy,  instead  of  attacking  the  com- 
bined army  without  loss  of  time.  While  the  allies  had  full 
knowledge  of  the  position  of  their  opponents,  tbe  Austrians,  in 
order  to  discover  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  sent  Stadion 
to  reconnoitre  at  the  head  of  18,000  men.  This  led,  on 
May  30,  to  the  battle  of  Montebello,  the  first  enoounter 
between  the  two  armies,  in  which  the  allies  were  entirely 
successful,  the  Austrians  being  driven  out  of  Oenestrello, 
which  they  had  occupied,  and  being  forced  to  retreat  to 
Oasteggio,  with  a  loss  of  1293,  while  the  French  losses  num- 
bered 723.  Napoleon's  plan  now  was  to  attack  the  Austrian 
right  wing,  and  advance  upon  Milan,  the  movement  being 
masked  by  the  Sardinians,  who  succeeded  in  capturing  Palesbt), 
which  the  Austrians  were  unable  to  regain.  Both  sides  were 
aware  that  Faleetro  was  the  key  of  the  position,  as  it  com- 
manded the  passage  of  the  S^o,  but  all  attempts  to  re- 
capture it  proved  to  be  in  vain.  In  the  meantime  Oaribaldi, 
who  had  been  made  a  general,  placed  his  headquarters  at 
Varese,  the  Austrians  being  in  full  retreat,  with  their  line 
stretching  from  Yarese  to  Piacensa,  and  their  troops  in  very 
bad  condition. 

The  battle  of  Magenta,  a  village  on  the  road  between  Novata 
and  Milan,  about  four  miles  from  the  Ticino,  was  fought  on 

June  4.     Between  the  town  and  the  river  lies  a 
Migfii^.        canal,  which    is  crossed   by  six   bridges,   all   of 

which  were  strongly  defended  by  the  Austrians. 
Neither  of  the  rival  armies  was  at  anything  like  its  full 
strength,  but  the  forces  opposed  to  each  other  were  practi- 
cally equal.  From  10.30  a.m.,  when  the  first  shots  were  fired, 
until  2  F.u.  neither  side  gained  any  material  advantage,  but  - 
by  3.30  P.M.  the  position  of  affairs  was  decidedly  favourable 
to  the  French.  Still  they  were  hard  pressed,  until,  by  the 
arrival  of  Macmahon,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  whole  army 
was  enabled  to  advance  upon  Magenta  itself.  Here  fierce 
fighting  took  place,  the  village  being  strongly  held;  but  by 
9  P.M.  the  whole  field  of  batUe  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
French.  The  allies  lost  4500  men,  the  Austrians  10,000,  of 
whom  5000  weiv  prisoners,  and  next  morning  Oiulay  gavs 
the  ordei-  to  i-etreut,  the  emperor  and   Victor  EmmauucJ  on 
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the  following  day  entering  Milan,  where  they  were  received 
with  delirious  joy. 

The  AnstriaQS  now  retired  to  the  Quadrilateral — i.e.  the 
district  between  the  Adige,  the  Mincio,  the  mountains,  and 
the  sea — without  serious  opposition,  the  French  reaching  the 
Adda  a  lew  hours  too  late.  No  further  engage- 
ments  took  place  until  the  24th,  when  the  victory  BaUMuo 
of  Solferino  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  battle 
was  fought  in  a  space  twenty  miles  long  and  twelve  broad, 
bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Lago  di  Garda,  to  the  south 
by  the  Oglio,  to  the  west  by  the  Chiese,  and  to  the  east  by 
the  Mincio,  and  containing  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery 
in  Europe.  The  allied  army  consisted  of  five  French  army 
corps,  and  &ve  divisions  of  Sardinian  troops,  a  total  of  about 
160,000  men,  the  Austrian  forces,  under  the  command  of  Francis 
Joeeph,  being  about  equal  ia  number.  On  the  morning  of  the 
23rd,  the  headquarters  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  were  at  Villa- 
franca,  his  plan  being  to  advance  upon  the  allies,  take  them  by 
surprise,  and  drive  them  towards  the  Alps,  leaving  the  decisive 
battle  to  be  fought  on  the  following  day.  The  Austrians  therefore 
crossed  the  Mincio,  intending  to  advance  to  the  Chiese  on  the 
next  morning.  Before  they  could  do  this,  the  allies  had  crossed 
the  Ohiese,  intending  to  force  the  pasHage  of  the  Mincio.  It 
thus  happened  that  the  two  armies  came  into  collision  unex- 
pectedly, and  the  problem  was  to  convert  a  line  of  march  into  a 
line  of  battle  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  Austrian  army 
at  first  attempted  to  carry  out  its  original  plan  of  turning  the 
French  right  and  driving  it  towards  the  Alps,  the  allies,  how- 
ever, concentrating  towards  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  line, 
and  attacking  Solferino  and  San  Casdano.  The  French  suc- 
ceeded in  piercing  the  Austrian  centre,  the  corps  which  had 
been  sent  to  attack  the  French  in  flank  being  defeated.  The 
only  success  gained  by  the  Austrians  was  on  the  right,  where 
tliey  were  able  to  hold  the  Sardinians  in  check,  and  this  did 
not  suffice  to  redeem  the  disasters  elsewhere.  The  capture  of 
Gavriano,  the  last  village  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians,  put  an  end  to  the  battle,  and  the  defeated  army 
^treated  beyond  the  Mincio.  In  the  battle,  the  loKsei<  of  the 
Austrians  amounted  to  21,500  men,  those  of  the  allies  to  18,500. 

On  July  6,  negotiations  for  peace  were  opened  between 
Napoleon  and  Francis  Joseph,  and  on  the  8tJi  an  armistice 
WOK  ari-anged  at  Yillafranca,  which  was  to  last  until  August  16. 
Next  day,  the  emperoi-s  met  at  Villafrauca,  and  the  terms  of  a 
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peace  were  discussed,  which  was  finally  concluded  when  Victor 
Emmanuel  had  given  his  consent,  which  it  was  procticfilly  im- 
-^   ,         possible  for  him  to  refuse.     Lombtirdy  was  ceded 
£?^!^^     to  Sardinia;  an  Italian  confederation  was  to  be 
formed,  with  the  pope  at  its  head,  and  was  to 
include  Venetia;  the  Papal  States  wero  to  be  reformed ;  Tuscany 
and  Modena  were  to  return  to  their  dukes ;  Parma  was  sur- 
rendered for  a  time,  but  was  afterwards  retained.     Gavour  was 
heartbroken,  yet  could  do  nothing  bnt  resign. 

After  all,  it  was  probably  best  that  the  war  should  be  brought 
to  an  end  at  once.  The  peace  of  Tillafranca  freed  Italy  from 
the  influence  of  France,  both  in  fact  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  and  prepared  the  world  for  the  final 
freedom  achieved  in  1870,  when  the  Italian  nation  came  into 
being,  its  nationality  based  upon  principles  which  are  likely 
to  secure  the  permanence  of  Italian  unity. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  AHBBICAN  CIVIL  WAS,   A.D.   1861-1865. 

Tbb  Civil  War  in  America  owed  its  origin  to  the  question  of 
slavery,  the  North  being  opposed  to  the  keeping  of  slaves,  the 
South  in  favour  of  it.  In  1815,  the  states  of  71,9 
the  Union  were  equally  divided  between  slavery  QhmUoii  of 
and  "  free  soil,"  eleven  being  for  slavery  and  Slavwy. 
eleven  against  it:  The  feeling  between  the  two  parties  became 
more  and'more  intense.  In  Boston,  a  paper  called  the  Liberator 
was  established,  and,  in  1832,  the  "  New  England  Anti-Slavery 
Society"  was  founded.  The  dissensions  came  to  a  head  on 
the  question  of  admitting  Texas,  a  slave-holding  state,  which 
bad  previously  formed  part  of  Mexico,  to  the  Union.  In  1850, 
feeling  hod  risen  so  high  that  there  was  a  danger  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Union,  and  every  effort  was  used  to  effect  e,  compro- 
mise. Qold  had  been  discovered  in  California,  and,  when  the 
Question  arose  of  the  admission  of  that  state  to  the  Union, 
aeling  ran  high  as  to  whether  it  should  be  slave  or  free,  and 
a  difficulty  was  also  experienced  in  the  question  of  the  Mormon 
state  of  Utah.  A  compromise  suggested  by  Senator  Clay  pro- 
vided that  California  should  be  free,  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
slave-holding,  and  this  was  adopted.  To  the  South,  however,  the 
possession  of  slaves  seemed  a  necessity,  as  it  was  impossible  for 
tier  to  hold  her  position  by  any  other  means,  and  even  now  she 
found  herself  slipping  behind  the  North  in  the  race  for  pre- 
eminence. In  the  North,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "  free  soil " 
feeling  took  a  stronger  and  stronger  hold  upon  the  people,  and, 
while  only  a  small  number  of  persons  desired  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  districts  in  which  it  already  existed,  there  was  a  general 
detiermination  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  in  any  new  addi- 
tions to  the  Union.  In  every  extension  this  question  had  to  be 
fought,  and  there  could  be  no  Agreement  whiie  land  remained 
tlo  be  occupied.  A  serious  conflict  ensued  upon  the  creation  of 
the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebrauka,  which  were  opened- 
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conditionally  to  slavery  by  the  paaaing  of  the  Km  sas-Hebraaka 
Act,  in  1854. 

In  1856  the  Republican  party  was  formed,  which  was  of  a 
decidedly  anti-slavery  complexion,  but  for  a  time  wae  unable 
to  effect  anything,  though  public  opinion  was  turned  in  ite 
favour  when  the  Democrats, who  were  headed  by  James  Buchanan, 
the  President,  threw  the  new  territories  open  unconditionally 
to  slavery.  In  Illinois,  Lincoln,  an  ardent  opponent  of  slavery, 
was  standing  against  Douglas,  the  father  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill,  for  election  to  the  Senate,  and  stated  the  issue  wiUi 
unflinching  firmness.  He  said,  "I  believe  the  government 
cannot  endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  ...  It  must  have  all 
one  thing  or  alt  the  other."  Douglas  won,  but  Lincoln  Btood 
before  the  public  as  the  champion  of  anti-slavery. 

Htill  Buchanan  continued  the  struggle,  and  advocated  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba,  which  would  mean  a  large  extension  <tf 
John  slave    territory.     On    October    16,    1859,    John 

^«wii's  Brown   made  a   raid   upon    Harper's    Ferry,   in 

Bald.  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  the  slaves, 

and,  though  he  was  hanged  and  nothing  came  of  the  enterprise, 
he  kindled  a  flame  which  spread  through  the  whole  country 
and  ended  in  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  these  circumstances, 
while  public  opinion  was  in  a  ferment,  came  the  presidential 
election  for  1860.  The  Democrats  were  divided  among  them- 
selves, while  the  Republicans  voted  in  a  body  for  Abraham 
ijnnniii  Lincoln,   who    was   elected    by    180  votes.     The 

•iMttd  South   felt  this  defeat  to    be    irreparable,   and 

Pr*«Went.  determined  to  sever  its  connection  with  the 
Korth.  South  Carolina  was  the  first  to  secede,  and  it  was 
followed  by  Alabama,  Afississippi,  Florida,  Georgia,  Iiouisiana, 
and  Texas,  President  Buchanan  making  no  attempt  to  prevent 
the  secession.  Arsenals,  forts,  and  custom-houses  belonging 
to  the  Federal  central  government  were  seized, 
Snintw  *'*^'  ^^^^  Major  Anderson   took  possession  of 

Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  harbour,  the  batteries 
of  the  "Confederates"  opened  fire  upon  it,  thus  taking  the 
initiative  and  firing  the  first  shot  of  the  civil  war. 

Lincoln,  although  elected  in  November  1860,  did  not  take 
up  his  presidential  duties  till  March  4,  1861 ;  and  during  this 
time  Buchanan  was  responsible  for  the  government.  He 
denied  the  right  of  the  South  to  secede,  but,  by  his  weakness, 
o£Fended  both  sides  equally.  Meantime,  the  South  formed  a 
govei-nment,   under   the  name   of    the  Confederate  States    of 
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America,  ttnd,  on  March  11,  JeffersoQ  Davis  was  choeen 
President,  with  hie  capital  at  Richmond.  Lincoln,  upon  hie 
election,  made  an  appeal  to  the  South  not  to  ff^^ 
hring  about  a  war,  and  declared  the  acts  of  Sontbern 
the  secession  gOTerntnent  to  be  null  and  void ;  Cemfedaraoy. 
but  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  although  no  one  was 
killed,  civil  war  became  inevitafale. 

On  April  IS,  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  calling  out 
75,000  of  the  militia,  to  which  Davis  replied  by  offering  to 
issue  letters  of  marque  against  Federal  commerce, 
but  the  President  immediately  published  a  counter  ^j^jj"**^ 
proclamation  declaring  that,  as  the  Confederates 
were  rebels,  privateers  would  be  treated  as  pirates.  Several 
times  as  many  volunteere  as  had  been  called  for  by  Lincoln 
were  immediately  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  great  preparations 
for  active  service  took  place.  The  first  blood  was  shed  at 
Baltimore,  where  a  Massachusetts  i-egiment  came  into  contact 
with  a  Confederate  mob,  three  of  the  militiamen  being  killed ; 
while  on  May  24  four  regiments  of  Fedei-als  crossed  the 
Potomac,  and  seized  the  Arlington  Heights.  The  President 
now  summoned  42,000  volunteers  for  three  years,  and  took 
upon  himself  to  raise  ten  new  regular  regiments,  in  which  he 
was  suppcH-t«d  by  Congress,  whereupon  he  asked  for  400,000 
men,  and  400,000,000  dollars,  receiving,  without  demur,  even 
more  than  he  had  asked. 

It  was  now  determined  to  make  an  advance  upon  Richmond. 
The  Confederate  army  under  Beauregard,  22,000  strong,  had 
occupied  Manassas  Junction,  and  MacDowell  was  sent  to  attack 
it  with  30,000  men.  The  Confederates  held  the  south  side 
of  the  Bull  Bun  stream,  to  the  east  of  the  junction.  The 
battle  of  Bull  Run  took  place  on  July  21,  a 
Sunday,  but  skirmishes  had  taken  place  since  fj^^m. 
the  18th,  when  the  armies  came  into  touch. 
MacDowell  determined  to  attack  on  the  left  wing,  so  as  to  secure 
the  railway,  and  thus  be  able  to  prevent  Johnston,  who  had  9000 
men  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  from  effecting  a  junction  with 
Beaur^ard.  The  Federal  army  advanced  in  three  divisions, 
but  some  of  the  troops  weie  unable  to  cross  the  river,  so  that 
the  force  was  split  up  and  fought  in  detachments.  Confederate 
reinforcements,  5000  strong,  arrived  upon  the  field,  and  tinned 
^e  Federal  right,  upon  which  the  whole  army  turned  and  fled 
for  Washington,  the  defeat  becoming  a  rout.  The  losses  of  the 
Federals  were  IfiOO,  those  of  the  Confederates  1600.     Sherman, 
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who  oommanded  a  brigade  in  the  Federal  army,  said,  "  It  was 
one  of  the  best  planned  battles  in  the  war,  but  one  of  the  worst 
fought." 

The  defeat  of  Bull  Run  was  a  hitter  diaappointmeut  to  the 
North,  but  bad  the  effect  of  deepening  its  determination  to 
fight  to  the  end.  General  McGlellan  was  qow 
SS^iUn  summoned  to  Washington,  and  formed  what  ma 
known  as  "  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  out  of  the 
three  years'  volunteers.  He  had  gained  great  renown  by  a 
brilliant  success  in  western  Virginia,  where  he  had  captured 
1000  men  and  seven  giuis,  wiUi  hardly  any  loss  to  his  own 
Izoops.  He  was  mode  the  popular  hero,  but  successes  served 
only  to  make  him  over  confident.  He  allowed  opportunity 
after  opportunity  to  pass  by,  and  when  at  last  he  made  a  move 
to  cross  the  Potomac,  it  ended  in  the  complete  and  discreditable 
defeat  of  a  reconnoitring  force,  in  October  1861,  at  Ball's  Bluff. 
In  consequence  of  this  blunder,  a  joint  war  committee  of  the 
two  Houses  was  formed,  which  did  much  good  by  its  criticism 
in  inspiring  the  generals  to  their  utmost  efforts. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Great  Britain  took  up  a  strictly 
neutral  position,  but  the  popular  feeling  was  in  favour  of  the 
Attltodeof     Confederates,  as   the  blodEade  of    the    southern 
Orsat  ports  deprived  Lancashire  of  cotton.     The  North 

Britain.  was  annoyed  at  this  attitude,  and,  at  the  end  of 

1661,  a  British  royal  mail  steamer,  the  Trent,  was  stopped  by 
a  United  States  warship,  and  two  Southerners,  who  were  aboard 
her,  were  arrested.  A  war  seemed  likely,  but  was  averted  by 
the  good  sense  of  the  Prince  Consort.  Meanwhile,  the  North 
exerted  all  its  powers  to  capture  Richmond,  which  was  rect^- 
nised  as  the  principal  objective,  while  a  determined  struggle 
also  raged  along  the  Mississippi,  upon  which  were  situated  Uie 
great  commercial  cities  of  St.  Louis,  which  belonged  to  the 
Federals,  and  New  Orleans,  which  belonged  to  the  Ctrnfederates. 
Thus  the  war,  after  1861,  was  devoted  to  three  objects — to  main- 
tain the  blockade,  to  capture  Richmond,  and  to  gain  possession 
of  the  line  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  February  1862,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  a  subordinate  Northern 

general,   captured    Fort   Henry  on   the   Tennessee    and    Fort 

^^  Donelsou  on  the  Cumberland,  involving  the  sur- 

Qf^j^^^  render  of  1 4,000  men,  and  forcing  the  Confederates 

to  evacuate  Columbus.      In  March,  the  famous 

battle  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  took  place,  putting 

an  end  to  the  destruction  of  Federal  shipping  by  the  last  named 
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vessel.  Two  days  later,  Lincoln  relieved  McClellan  of  his 
command,  and  gave  Grant  charge  of  the  campaign  against 
Kichmond.  Grant,  moving  against  Corinth,  on  the  Tennessee, 
with  40,000  men,  was  attacked  by  Johnston,  with  au  equal 
force,  and  was  driven  back  two  mileK,  one  of  his  divisions  being 
captured,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Johnston  himself  being  killed. 
Sext  day,  Grant,  having  been  i-einforced  by  Buell  from  Nash- 
ville, renewed  the  attack.  Beauregard,  who  had  token  Johnston's 
place,  determined  to  hold  Shiloh  cLurrh,  but  he  was  forced  to 
withdraw,  leaving  his  dead  on  the  field.  The 
battle  of  Shiloh  was  really  the  turning  point  of  ^^^ 
the  war,  for  it  opened  to  the  Federals  the  way  to 
the  sea,  and  made  it  possible  for  them  to  march  to  the  rear  of 
the  Confederates  and  cut  off  supplies  from  Richmond.  On  April 
28, 1862,  Admiral  Farragut,  with  a  comparatively  small  loss,  took 
Sew  Orleans,  thus  making  it  practically  impossible  for  France, 
who  had  long  been  wavering,  to  recognise  the  Confederates. 

On  March  13,  1862,  it  had  been  determined  to  seize  Rich- 
mond, and,  for  this  purpose,  131,500  men  were  concentrated  at 
Monroe  under  the  command  of  McClellan.  If  KoCUnan 
he  had  advanced  upon  Richmond  as  soon  as  he  before 
arrived,  on  April  2,  he  might  have  captured  it  Klolunond. 
without  difficulty  ;  but  instead  he  laid  siege  to  Yorktown,  which 
Joseph  Johnston  evacuated,  leaving  McClellan  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  still  there,  and  being  thus  able  to  collect 
more  troops  and  put  Richmond  in  a  position  of  defence.  The 
Confederates  now  went  into  camp  three  miles  from  Richmond, 
and  McClellan  placed  his  forces,  127,000  stmug,  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Cbickahominy.  Johnston,  who  had  62,000  men, 
fought  a  battle  at  Fair  Oaks,  but  without  decisive  result,  and, 
being  seriously  wounded,  was  replaced  by  Robert  E.  Lee, 
in  June  1862.  As  soon  as  he  hod  assumed  command,  Lee, 
in  a  seven  days'  battle  from  June  25  to  July  1,  succeeded  in 
driving  McClellan  from  Richmond  ;  but  his  plan  to  capture  the 
Federal  base  failed — Jackson,  for  once  in  his  life,  coming  late. 
Next  day,  however,  followed  the  battle  of  Gaines  Milts  or 
Cbickahominy,  in  which  the  Federals  lost  heavily  and  had  to 
retreat  to  Malvern  Hill,  where  UcOlellan  made  his  last  stand. 
Malvern  Hill,  on  the  side  of  the  James  River,  is  a  broad  plateau, 
on  which  the  Federal  army  was  arranged  in  a  semicii'cle,  with 
the  right  wing  thrown  back  upon  the  i-iver,  the  whole  strongly 
defended  by  artillery.  The  battle  was  fought  with  little  regu^ 
for  concentration  on  the  Confederate  side,  but  McClellan  was 
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forced  to  retovat  to  the  river.  The  loesee  duriag  the  three 
battles  were  16,000  on  the  Federal  and  19,000  on  the  Confede- 
rate side. 

Lincoln  now  called  for  300,000  Tolonteers,  and  made  Halleck 
commander-in-chief.  For  the  next  fonr  montiis  numerous  en- 
gagementa  took  place,  one  side  attempting  to  reach  Richmond, 
the  other  Washington,  hut  nothing  was  effected,  though,  on 
seveml  occasiona,  greater  energy  on  the  Federal  side  would  have 
achieved  the  defeat  of  the  South.  McClellan  was  superseded 
by  Bumside,  as  he  seemed  unlikely  to  achieve  anything.  On 
August  30,  the  eeoond  battle  of  Bull  Bun  was  fought,  l^tween 
liee  on  the  Confederate  and  Pope  on  the  Federal  side.  Before  the 
battle  JackBou  was  able  to  reinforce  Lee  with  18,000  men,  and 
the  result  was  the  defeat,  with  heavy  loss,  of  Pope,  who  had  to 
retire  to  the  Fairfax  Court  House,  and  later  to  the  defences 
round  Washington,  where  his  forces  were  merged  into  t^e 
army  of  the  Potomac.  Lee  now  crossed  the  Potomac  into 
Maryland,  where  he  hoped  to  defeat  McClellan  and  dictate 
peace  in  Independence  Hall.  The  battle  of  Antietam  n-as 
fought  on  September  17,  1862.  Lee,  with  40,000  men,  occupied 
a  strong  position  between  Antietam  and  the  Potomac  The 
battle,  in  which  Bumside  first  captured  a  Confederate  battery 
and  then  was  forced  to  evacuate  it,  was  indecisive,  but  it  put 
an  end  to  all  idea  of  invading  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania. 

Lee   withdrew   to  Winchester,  and   McClellan  took  up  his 
position  on  the  Potomac ;  but  as  he  effected  nothing  decisive, 
^^  even  after  he  had  been  personally  urged  to  do 

?^|^^  so  by  the  President,  he  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
relieved  of  his  command,  and  Bumside  put  in 
his  place.  Bumside  aimed  strai^t  at  Richmond,  after  orga- 
nising his  army  into  three  divisions  under  Sumner,  Hooker, 
and  Franklin  ;  but  Lee,  with  a  line  5^  miles  long,  occupied  the 
heights  to  the  south  of  Fredericksburg.  On  December  13, 
Bumside  atUcked  the  Confederate  army  on  the  heights,  but 
his  att&ck  was  a  complete  failure,  the  Federals  losing  12,353 
men,  under  the  murderous  fire  of  the  Confederates,  who  picked 
them  off  as  fast  as  they  could  load,  while  Lee's  losses  amounted 
to  only  4201.  Lincoln,  disgusted  at  the  obvious  incapacity  tit 
his  general,  ordered  Bumside  to  make  no  further  move  without 
his  knowledge ;  but  in  spite  of  this,  on  January  21,  1863,  he 
started  his  army  on  what  is  known  as  the  "  Mud  March," 
because  it  was  stopped  by  a  rainstorm,  which  probably  saved  it 
from  still  more  disastrous  losses.     Bumside,  in  desperation. 
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sent  in  hia   i-eBignation,  which    Lincoln    accepted,   appointing 
Hooker  in  his  place. 

Hooker,  however,  was  no  better  than  his  pi'edeceKsor.  By 
April  30,  1863,  he  had  collected  four  corps  at  Chance  I  lorsville, 
eleven  miles  from  Fredericksburg,  where  Lee  was  entrenched. 
Lee,  however  brought  up  his  troops,  and,  attacking  Hooker, 
completely  defeated  him  in  a  four  days'  battle,  in  which  the 
grea.t  General  "  Stonewall  "  Jackson  was  killed.  Public  opinion 
in  the  South  now  began  to  demand  that  Lee  should  invade  the 
North,  more  especially  as  it  was  hoped  that  a  brilliant  victory 
would  gain  recognition  for  the  Confederates  from  Great  Britain 
and  France.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  therefore,  Lee  began 
hie  northward  march,  and  invaded  Pennsylvania.  Hooker 
thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  attack  Richmond,  but  was 
advised  nut  to  do  so  by  Lincoln,  whose  advice  he  accepted,  but, 
being  unable  to  agree  with  his  officers,  asked  to  be  relieved 
of  bis  command,  Meade  being  appointed  in  his  stead.  Lee 
continued  to  advance,  and  a  battle  took  place  at  Gettysburg  on 
July  3.  The  Federals  were  posted  on  the  Cemetery 
Ridge,  the  Confederates  on  the  Seminary  Ridge.  Q^ttMbniK 
The  battle  began  at  1  ph.  with  a  cannonade. 
Following  this,  Lee  moved  forward  15,000  of  his  best  ti'oops  at 
the  charge,  but  they  were  decimated  by  artillery  fire,  and 
forced  to  retreat.  Next  day,  the  Contederates  retired,  having 
been  entirely  defeated,  and  having  lost  36,000  men  to  the  23,000 
of  the  Federals.  On  the  day  of  Lee's  retreat,  July  4,  Vicksburg 
surrendered.  It  had  been  attacked  by  Grant  and  Sherman  at 
the  end  of  1862,  and  the  siege  had  continued  ever  since.  On 
April  30,  1863,  Grant,  with  33,000  men,  crossed 
the  Mississippi,  and,  defeating  the  Confederates  at  S'^J^J' 
Raymond  and  Jackson,  moved  upon  Vicksburg. 
At  Champion's  Hill,  he  entirely  defeated  the  Southerners, 
who  shut  themselves  up  in  the  town,  which  he  immediately 
invested.  On  May  22,  Grant  ordered  an  assault,  but  was 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  and  therefore  settled  down  to  a 
regular  siege.  Food  in  the  town  became  scarce,  and  after 
forty-seven  days'  siege,  when  a  grand  assault  was  imminent, 
Pembeiton  surrendered  unconditionally  with  his  army  of  31,600 
men.  With  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  the  Mississippi  was 
opened  to  the  Federals,  and  the  Confederate  forces  were  cut 
completely  in  two. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  war  now  centres  in  another  part  of 
the   country,  and  it  is  to  this  that  we  must  next   turn  our 

3a 
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attention.      Tn    Tennessee,  Rosecrans,  opposed   by    Bragg,  the 
Confederate  general,  was  striving  to  gain  possession  of  Cbatta- 
•p^  nooga,  which  is  situated  not  far  from  the  bordei's 

StmgglAfor    of  Alabama  and  Georgia.     He  succeeded  in  cap- 
Chatta-  turing  the  town,  and  set  out  in  pureuit  of  Bragg, 

'^'xtS^  who  was  in  retreat.     He  came  up  with  him  on 

tJie  bank  of  Cfaickamauga  Creek,  where,  on  September  19  and  20, 
1863,  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war  waa  fought.  Bra^ 
had  71,500  men  and  RosecransSljOOO.  Bragg  took  the  offensive, 
and  made  a  feint  upon  the  Federals'  right,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
crush  their  left  and  seize  the  roads  leading  to  the  town  of 
Chattanooga.  On  the  19th,  at  10  a.m.,  the  battle  was  begun, 
but  when  operations  were  suspended  in  the  evening  the  situations 
remained  unchanged,  the  projected  attack  on  the  left  haying 
failed.  The  next  day  Bragg  tried  to  carry  out  his  previous 
plan,  but  was  unable  to  make  any  impression  on  the  Federal 
line.  By  a  mistake,  however,  a  gap  of  two  brigades  was  made 
in  Rosecrans'  line,  and  the  Confederates  poured  through  it, 
breaking  the  Federal  right  and  part  of  the  centre.  Bosecrans 
retired,  believing  the  day  to  be  lost ;  but  Thomas,  having  been 
sent  to  the  extreme  left,  took  up  a  strong  position,  and  held  it 
against  every  attack,  retiring  at  night  and  taking  up  bis  position 
in  the  defences  of  Chattanooga,  which  had  not  been  destroyed  by 
Bragg  when  he  evacuated  it.  Here,  however,  he  waa  in  turn 
besieged,  and  famine  seemed  unavoidable,  when  Grant,  having 
been  placed  in  command,  established  a  better  system  of  supply, 
and,  with  reinforcements  under  Hooker  and  Sherman,  forced 
the  Confederates  to  act  on  the  defensive. 

The  battle   of  Chattanooga,  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the   war,  took  place  on  November  24-26,  1863.    Grant  had 
Battle  of        about  100,000  men,  under  Thomas,  Hooker,  and 
Chatta-  Sherman.   Thomas  held  the  town  of  Chattanooga ; 

nooga.  Hooker   Lookout   Valley,  to  the   south    of    the 

town;  and  Sherman  the  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. On  the  24th,  Hooker  climbed  Lookout  Mountain,  three 
miles  from  the  town,  and  captured  it.  Sherman  had  at- 
tempted to  take  the  Confederates  in  Sank,  by  the  capture  of 
Missionary  Ridge,  but  was  able  to  accomplish  little.  On  the 
28th,  Thomas,  ordered  to  advance  along  the  base  of  Missionary 
Ridge,  captured  the  ridge  itself,'  and  the  batteries  which 
crowned  it,  and  then,  descending  later  into  Chiokamauga 
Valley,  captured  another  ridge,  and  put  Bragg  to  flight.  The 
loss  of  the  Confederates  was  6687  and  6000  prisoners,  while 
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that  of  the  Federals  was  only  6824.  In  February,  when  Grant 
was  placed  at  the  bead  of  all  the  Federal  forces,  the  war  took 
on  a  new  complexion.  He  was  in  command  of  0nj|t  mada 
foor  armies,  and  he  took  up  his  own  headquarters  Comnuuider- 
witb  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  intending  Butler  in-Chief, 
to  advance  to  Petersburg,  to  cut  off  communications  between 
Richmond  and  the  south ;  Sherman  to  oppose  Johnston  in 
Georgia ;  Banks  to  capture  Mobile  and  to  close  its  harbour.  The 
principal  conflicts  now  took  place  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Wilderness,  south  of  the  Rapidan.  On  May  4,  1864,  Grant 
crossed  the  Rapidan  with  122,146  men,  and,  on  the  following 
day  was  attacked  by  Iiee.  Nothing  was  effected,  but  during 
the  night  trenches  were  dug  by  the  Federals,  and  the  fight 
was  resumed  next  day,  15,000  falling  on  eitlier  side,  but  no 
definite  results  being  achieved.  On  May  7,  Grant  moved 
forward  to  Spottsylvania,  but  after  six  days'  fighting  had  not 
succeeded  in  striking  a  crushing  blow  at  Lee's  army. 

On  May  8,  Grant  had  sent  Sheridan  to  ride  round  to  the  rear 
of  the  Confederates  and  do  as  much  damage  as  possible.  This 
he  accomplished  with  great  success,  even  penetrating  the  de- 
fence of  Richmond  and  recapturing  400  Federal  prisoners. 
Grant  now  s6nt  Hancock  to  Bichmond,  hoping  that  Lee  would 
attack  him  with  bis  whole  army,  and  allow  the  Federals  to  meet 
him  undefended  by  earthworks.  Lee,  however,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  shorter  line,  was  able  to  save  his  capital,  where- 
upon he  took  up  his  position  between  Little  River  and  Hanover 
Junction.  In  this  position  be  was  attacked  by  Bumside,  who, 
however,  could  do  nothing.  The  two  armies  came  into  con- 
tact again  at  Cold  Harbour,  not  more  than  ten  miles  from 
Richmond.  At  4.30  in  the  morning  of  June  3,  the  Federal 
attack  was  delivered,  but,  under  the  raking  fire  of  the  Con- 
federate batteries,  which  had  been  constructed  with  considerable 
skill,  400  veterans  lay  dead  in  less  than  a  single  hour,  while 
the  losses  of  the  Confederates  were  very  slight.  Grant,  seeing 
that  the  Confederates  were  unwilling  to  take  any  risks,  but 
were  determined  to  act  purely  on  the  defensive,  decided  to 
cross  the  James  River  and  attack  Richmond  from  the  south. 
This  he  accomplishe<l  with  masterly  skill,  during  the  week 
following  the  attack  on  Cold  Harbour.  He  left  that  place  on 
June  12,  crossed  the  Cbickabominy  by  a  pontoon  bridge,  and 
reached  the  James  on  June  14.  He  threw  a  bridge  across  this 
river,  and  by  the  seventeenth  his  whole  army  was  on  the 
south  of  the  stream,  and  in  junction  with  Butler,  bringing  up 
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the  combioed  forces  to  150,000  men.  Seeing  that  he  had  been 
thus  out-gen«ralled,  Lee  retired  with  his  70,000  men  into  ^e 
defences  of  Richmond. 

Part  of  Grant's  plan  had  been  that  Sherman  should    move 

south  from  Chattanooga  and  capture  Atlanta,  and,  accordingly, 

iffiTm.n'^      on   May  6,  Shermau  set  out  with   100,000  men 

Hai«li  to        and   3S4    guns,    and    followed   the  railway   line 

AtUnta.  to  Atlanta.     He  was  opposed  by  Johnston  with 

43,150  men,  and  a  series  of  fights  took  place  on  the  way,  bat 

by  the  end  of  May,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men  on  each  side, 

Sherman  was  well  on  the  way  to  AtlanU.     For  the  greater  part 

of  June,  the  two  armies  lay  opposite  each  other  at  Pine  Mountain, 

but,  on  June  27,  Sherman  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  capture 

Johnston's  position   in    the   battle  of   Keneeaw,   but   he  was 

repulsed  with  considerable  loss.     He  therefore  determined   to 

recrofis  the  railway,  and  move  to  the  south,  by  which  means,  on 

September  2,  1864,  he  became  master  of  Atlanta,  Hood,  wba 

had  superseded  Johnston,  being  unable  to  resist  him. 

At  this  time  the  presidential  elections  took  place,  Lincoln, 
who  was  opposed  by  McClellan,  being  re-elected  by  a  large 
majority.  He  remarked  with  regard  to  his  candidature  that  "  it 
was  best  not  to  swop  horses  when  crossing  a  stream."  By  the 
end  of  October,  Sherman  had  determined  upon  marching  through 
Shenaui  Georgia  to  Savannah,  upon  the  sea-coast,  lihe 
CaptDiM  capture  of  which  city  eventually  put  an  end 
Savunah.  to  the  war.  On  November  2,  186S,  he  left  Atlanta 
with  55,000  infantry,  5000  cavalry,  and  68  guns,  and  a  large 
number  of  ambulances  and  waggons.  The  distance  to  be 
covered  was  about  300  miles :  the  army  was  divided  into  two 
wings,  marching  along  parallel  routes,  but  always  in  touch  with 
each  other.  Nothing  was  heard  of  it  for  sir  weeks,  but  then  the 
news  of  thd  capture  of  Savannah  reached  Washington.  The 
army,  in  its  march,  occupied  a  space  forty  to  sixty  miles  wide, 
the  wealthier  inhabitants  making  their  escape,  the  negroes 
following  the  troops.  There  was  very  little  fighting,  except 
within  a  few  miles  of  Savannah  and  in  the  city  itself.  On 
December  21,  Savannah  was  occupied,  and  Sherman  wrote  to 
tell  the  President  of  his  success.  He  said,  "  I  b^  to  present 
to  you,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  the  city  of  Savannah,  wiui  150  heavy 
guns,  and  plenty  of  ammunition :  also,  about  2S,000  bales  t^ 
cotton."  During  the  whole  march,  which  was  a  triumph  <d 
good  generalship,  Sherman  lost  only  764  men,  whereas  the 
capture  of  the  city  was  an  inestimable  benefit  to  the  Federal 
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side,  being,  in  reality,  the  beginning  of  the  end.  But  there 
was  Btill  work  to  be  done  before  peace  could  be  brought  about. 
Od  February  1,  1865,  be  began  to  march  northwards,  through 
Colnmbia,  a  work  of  greater  difficulty  than  his  previous  exploit. 
Columbia  was  captured  on  February  17,  and,  on  the  following 
day,  Charleston  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy.  From  Columbia, 
which  he  left  on  February  20,  Sherman  marched  to  Fayetteville, 
reaching  it  on  March  11.  He  then  fought  a  victorious  battle, 
which  gained  him  the  possession  of  Goldsboro,  on  the  road 
to  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 

At  the  end  of  February,  Sheridan  moved  up  the  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah,  with  10,000  cavalry,  defeated  Early,  and 
joined  Grant  on  the  James  River.    At  the  begin-  , 

nine  of  April,  he  won  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,      JtS^  " 
while  Grant  broke  through  the  Confederate  lines. 
Sheridan  moved  up  to  Grant's  support  on  the  left,  and  Peters- 
burg, only  23  miles  from  Richmond,  was  completely  surrounded. 
Lee,  thereupon,  telegraphed  to  his  government  that  Richmond 
must  be  evacuated,  which  was  accordingly  done,   the  capital 
being  taken  possession  of  by  a  detachment  of  the  Federal  army. 
On  April  9,  1865,  the  end  came.  Grant  and  Lee, 
at  the  Appomattox  Court  House,  arranging  the    *^^^ 
surrender  of  the  army  of  Virginia.     The  terms 
allowed  the  troops  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return  to  their 
homes  without  hindrance.     Johnston,  in  North  Carolina,  sur- 
rendered to  Sherman  on  the  same  torms,  and  by  the  end  of 
May  all  the  Confederate  armies  had  followed  these  examples. 
To  crown  all,  on   May    10,  Jefferson    Davis,  the   Oonfederato 
President,  was  taken  prisoner.     This  was  the  end  of  the  war, 
but,  before  peace  had  been  concluded,  the  man  who  had  done 
more  by  his  cool  judgment  and  unflinching  coui'age  to  gain 
the  victory  for  the  North,  the  President,  Abraham      „     . 
Lincoln,  was  murdered  at  Washington.     On  April      Jj^ta  " 
4,  he  was  present,  with  Mrs.  Lincoln,  at  Ford's 
Theatre,  and,  while  sitting  in  his  box,  was  treacherously  shot 
by  a  young  actor,  named  Booth,  a  violent  secessionist.     Thus 
.  died  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  typical  men  the  United  States 
has  ever  yet  produced ;   but  he  had  done  his  work,  and  died 
for  the   cause  for   which   so   many   of   his   f  el  low-country  nten 
had  given  their  lives  during  the  last  foui-  years — the  cause 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
whatever  other  points  of  conflict  were  found  as  the  war  went 
on,  was  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  struggle. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


On  October  7,  1858,  Prince  William  of  Prussia  became  regent 
on  behalf  of  King  Frederick  William  IT.,  whose  bad  health 
prevented  him  from  exercising  his  kingly  functionB,  and  took 
Prince  Anton  of  HohenzoUern-Sigmftringen  as  his  prime 
minister.  As  soon  as  he  bad  definitely  taken  up  the  reins 
of  government,  proposals  were  made  to  Prussia  by  Austria 
to  take  a  share  in  the  war  in  Italy  ;  but  Prussia  was  unwilling 
to  mix  herself  up  in  a  quarrel  whose  only  object  was  the 
oonflrmation  of  Austrian  power,  and  the  offer  was  therefore 
refused.  The  object  nearest  to  the  heart  of  the  regent  was 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  this  he  carried 
out  thoroughly,  with  the  assistance  of  Von  Roon,  the  new  war 
WllUamll.  minister.  On  New  Year's  Day,  1861,  the  r«^nt 
uid  became   king   of    Prussia,    and    hoped    to  get   a 

Biamamk.  military  majority  in  the  Landstag,  but  the  new 
election  gave  a  larger  majority  than  ever  to  the  progressive 
party.  Determined,  however,  to  hold  to  his  policy,  he  made 
Bismarck-Schdnhausen,  an  ardent  upholder  of  it,  prime  minister. 
Bismarck's  dearest  wish  was  to  substitute  Prussia  for  Austria 
as  the  head  of  Germany,  and  all  his  actions  were  directed 
towards  this  result.  Seeing  that  he  would  meet  with  great 
opposition  from  the  Parliament,  be  governed  for  a  time 
almost  without  its  assistance,  knowing  that  he  was  safe  in 
the  support  of  the  army.  At  the  beginning  of  1863,  Bismarck 
joined  Russia  in  the  suppression  of  a  revolt  in  Poland,  a  step 
which,  though  it  aroused  considerable  feeling  throughout  Europe, 
showed  Prussia  to  be  ready  to  act  for  herself  in  a  cojse  which 
she  saw  to  be  of  importance. 

In  July  1863,  the  emperor  convened  a  congress  at  Frankfort 
to  discuss  a  federation  scheme  which  shotdd  place  the  central 
authority  in  the  hands  of  Austria,  but,  upon  Prussia's  refusing 
to  attend  the  congress,   the   scheme    fell    to  pieces.      At  this 
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moment,  the  Schleswig'HoUtein  question,  which  had  been 
disturbiDg  Europe  for  some  time,  entered  into  a  new  phase. 
On  Ifarch  30,  1863,  a  new  constitution  was  •^^. 
proclaimed  io  Denmark,  by  which  Schleswig  SohlMwig- 
became  a  Danish  province,  Holstein  still  re  HoUMn 
taining  to  some  extent  her  independent  position.  Qosrtion. 
Upon  this,  Austria,  unwilling  to  let  pass  a  question  which 
was  of  vital  importance  to  the  smaller  states,  proposed  that  the 
Confederation  should  demand  the  withdrawal  of  the  new  con- 
stitution, upon  pain  of  "  federal  execution."  Bismarck  had  no 
reason  to  desire  the  establishment  of  a  separate  sovereignty 
of  the  two  duchies  under  the  duke  of  Augustenburg,  as  had 
been  proposed  by  Austria.  He  wished  to  see  them  under  a 
German  confederacy,  of  which  Pi-ussia  should  be  the  head,  and 
this  he  eventually  achieved,  though  only  at  the  cost  of  a  war 
with  Denmark.  Denmark  herself  refused  every  kind  of  com- 
promise ;  but,  at  this  juncture.  King  Frederick  YII.  died,  and 
the  whole  question  at  once  assumed  a  wholly  different  aspect. 
Prussia  and  Austria  were  bound  by  the  protocol  of  1852  to 
acknowledge  King  Cbiistiao  IX.  of  Denmark  as  duke  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  but  the  new  constitution  had  violated  this 
protocol  by  incorporating  the  duchies  in  the  Danish  kingdom. 
Holstein  ,was  therefore  occupied  in  December  by  Saxon  and 
Hanoverian  troops,  and  was  evacuated  by  the  Danes  without 
a  blow,  but  the  Danes  were  prepared  to  defend  Schleswig  with 
all  their  forces.  The  federal  Diet  therefore  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  right  of  King  Christian  to  the  duchies,  and  demanded 
the  immediate  acceptance  of  Duke  Frederick,  thus  breaking  with 
the  provisions  of  the  London  protocol. 

This  action  exactly  suited  Bismarck,  who  could  now  act  as 
one  of  the  great  European  powers  who  had  signed  the  protocol. 
Austria  adopted  a  similar  policy,  and  threatened 
to    occupy    Schleswig   with    60,000   men    unless     ^j^"*"'^ 
the  constitution  were  repealed.    This  being  refused, 
war  was   at  once   declared,   and   Schleswig  was   attacked    by 
a  joint  force  of  Prussians  and  Austrians,  57,000  strong,  under 
the  command  of  Wrangel.     Bismarck,  in  his  own  country,  had 
to  pursue  an  isolated  policy,  but,  when  supplies  for  the  war 
were  refused,  he  threatened   resignation,  and   the   king   was 
forced  to  agree  to  the  foreign  policy  which  he  wished  to  carry 
out.     To  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  the  Danes  opposed  an 
army  of  55,000,  under  de  Meza.     The  duchy  of  Schleswig  was 
protected  by  the  Dannewerk  (an  ancient  earthwork  guarded 
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by  morasses),  which  was  regarded  as  impregnable ;  but,  by 
the  freezing  of  the  morasses,  the  allies  were  able  to  attack  it 
directly,  and  the  position  was  evacuated.  On  March  6,  Jutland 
was  invaded,  and,  oq  April  18,  Diippel  was  stormed  with  great 
loss  to  the  Danes,  of  whom  3600  were  made  prisoners.  This 
victory  aroused  great  enthusiasm  in  Berlin,   tiie  king  himself 

g)ing  to  Schleswig  to  review  the  conquering  army  on  April  21. 
reat  Britain,  averse  to  the  Prussian  aunexation  of  the  duchiee, 
summoned  a  conference  in  London,  hut  it  separated  without 
result,  the  powers  deciding  to  leave  Denmark  to  her  fate.  As 
soon  as  the  conference  had  broken  up,  hastilitieH  were  resinned, 
and  Prince  Frederick  Charles  attacked  and  captured  the  island 
of  Alsen,  which  forced  the  Danes  to  sue  for  peace.  Terms  of 
peace  were  eventually  signed  at  Vienna  on  October  30,  1664, 
Schleswig-Holstein  being  freed  from  Danish  rule,  and  being 
placed  under  the  joint  administration  of  Prussia  and  Austria; 
and  it  was  owing  to  the  divergence  between  the  policies  of 
the  two  countries,  which  immediately  became  apparent,  that 
the  Austro-Prussian  war  took  place. 

Meanwhile,  in  Rome,  a  treaty  had  been  signed  on  September 
15,   1864,  which  provided   that  the   French,  who   formed  the 
garrison  of  the  city,  should  evacuate  it  within  two  years,  on 
condition  that  Florence  instead  of  Turin  should  be  made  the 
capital  of  Italy.     This  caused  discontent  in   Tm-in,  but  was, 
nevertheless,  carried   out,    the  government  being  transferred 
to  Florence.     The  situation  between  Austi'ia  and  Prussia  still 
continued    to    be    strained,   Austria  vacillating    between    Bis 
marck's  policy  and  that  of  the  Oermanic  Confederation,  which 
still  clung  to  Augustenburg.    The  differences  became  more  and 
na  Con-         more  acute,  until,  by  the  Convention  of  Gastein  in 
vonUon  of       August  1865,  it  was  agreed  that  Austria  should 
t*****!*-  be   responsible   for    Holstein,    and    Prussia    for 

Schleswig.  In  France  this  arrangement  was  regarded  with 
suspicion,  but  Bismarck  was  able  to  reassure  Napoleon,  pointing 
out  that  a  strong  Prussia  would  be  an  assistance  to  France, 
whereas  a  weak  Prussia  would  always  be  seeking  allies  against 
a  hostile  France.  At  this  moment,  the  world  was  astonished 
by  a  proposal  made  by  Austria  to  La  Marmora,  the  prime 
minister  of  Italy,  for  the  cession  of  Venetia.  This  offer 
Marmora  refusetl :  Venetia  was  only  to  be  gained  by  fighting 
for  it.  Austi'ia  was,  however,  disposed  to  treat  Italy  with  cou- 
eideratiou,  when,  suddenly,  Prussia  acknowledged  Victor  Em- 
manuel as  king  of  Italy,  thus  ruining  all  chance  of  continued 
good  feeling  between  Austria  and  Italy. 
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Meanwhile,  afFairs  in  Schleawig  and  Holstein  became  worse 
and  worse.  Friction  arose  between  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
representatives  in  the  duchies,  and,  at  last,  on  Jatiiiar;  26, 
1866,  Bismarck  wrote  to  Yienna  to  complain  of  the  aggressive 
policy  of  Austria,  and  received  a  reply  denying  the  right  of 
Prussia  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Holstein.  It  was  evident 
that  the  alliance  between  Prussia  and  Austria  was  at  an  end. 
It  was  now  necessary  for  Prussia  to  gain  over  France  and  Italy 
to  her  side,  and  in  April  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
was  concluded  with  the  latter.  Austria  was  seriously  alarmed 
at  this,  and  began  to  mass  troops  on  the  frontier,  being  unable 
to  gain  any  satisfactory  answer  to  her  questions  from  Bis- 
marck. It  became  necessary  for  Bismarck  to  bring  about  war 
with  Austria  within  three  months,  the  alliance  with  Italy 
having  only  been  made  for  that  period.  He  first  attempted 
to  secure  his  end  by  a  proposal  to  reconstruct  the  Confedera- 
tion, but  this  proved  a  failure,  and,  although  it  had  the  effect 
of  making  Austria  mobilise  her  troops,  which  was  replied  to 
by  the  mobilisation  of  the  Italian  army,  Piussla  was  held  back 
by  the  unwillingness  of  the  king  to  go  to  war. 

On  May  21,  fiismarck  made  a  final  proposal  for  peace  with 
Austria.  The  duchies  should  be  united  under  the  government 
of  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia,  and  Prussia  and 
Austria  should  undertake  the  reform  of  the  Con-  f  iK^^ 
federation.  Mensdorfl,  however,  wrote,  on  May 
28,  that  he  was  sorry  that  the  strained  I'elations  between  the 
two  countries  did  not  permit  of  intercourse  on  friendly  terms. 
Napoleon  now  issued  invitations  to  attend  a  congress,  which 
was  declined  by  Austria,  who  summoned  the  Diet  to  settle  the 
difficulties  in  Germany.  This  was  practically  a  declaration  of 
war,  as  it  was  certain  that  the  Diet  would  give  its  verdict 
against  Prussia.  On  June  14,  the  resolution  of  the  Diet  was 
taken,  and  decided  against  Prussia,  upon  which  the  Prussian 
ambassadors  were  recalled  and  war  began.  The  forces,  as 
regards  numbers,  were  fairly  equally  matched,  the  Prussians 
having  263,000  men,  the  Austrians  261,000,  but  in  quality  the 
Prussians  were  infinitely  superior.  The  Prussians  lost  no  time 
before  beginning  operations.  Within  three  days,  Hanover, 
Sazony,  and  Hesse  were  in  their  hands,  and  75,000  troops  had 
been  rendered  useles-s  to  the  Confeileration.  In  Italy,  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  was  the  occasion  of  great  joy,  over  240,000 
men  were  immediately  mobilised,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
Hungarians    might    also    be    roused    against    their    Austrian 
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neighbouTB,  it  being  proposed  to  send  Qaribaldi  into  Hung&r; 
for  the  purpose,  with  35,000  volunteeni.  At  length,  a  declara- 
tion ot  war  was  aeat  to  the  Archduke  Albert,  and  three  days 
later.  La  Marmora  made  an  attack  od  the  Quadrilateral.  In 
the  battle  fought  at  Custozza,  La  Marmora  had  140,000  men. 
Archduke  Albert  only  82,000-  But  La  Marmora  was  com- 
pletely defeated,  not  more  than  half  of  his  troops  ever  coming 
into  action  at  all. 

On  June  16,  the  Prussians  entered  Dresden,  the  Saxon  armies 
retreating  into  Bohemia,  in  order  to  join  the  Austriana.  The 
Prussian  troops  were  well  received,  and  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  great  kindness,  even  assisting  the  peasants  to  carry  in  the 
hay  harvest.  The  occupation  of  ^zony  rendered  the  invasion 
of  Bohemia  easy.  It  was  undertaken  by  two  armies,  one  under 
the  crown  prince,  the  other  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
and  by  the  last  day  of  June,  after  a  series  of  conflicts,  the  two 
armies  were  able  t«  open  communication  with  each  other,  the 
Austrian  general,  Benedek,  being  forced  to  retreat  to  Roniggr&ti, 
from  whence  he  telegraphed  to  the  emperor  begging  him  to  make 
peace.  To  this,  the  emperor  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  peace,  and  implied  that  be  wished  a  decisive  battle  to 
take  place.  Accordingly,  on  June  3,  Benedek  fought  the  battle 
Battle  of  of  Koniggrlktz.  This,  at  first  favourable  to  the 
KAnig-  Austrians,  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Prussians 

8^^-  by  the  timely  arrival  of  the  crown  prince,  Benedek 

retreating  to  Eoniggrfitz  with  the  fragments  of  his  army. 
The  way  now  lay  open  to  Vienna,  and  Benedek  said  that  he  had 
lost  everything  eic«pt  the  life  which  he  desired  to  lose.  The 
effect  of  this  victory  in  France  was  immense,  and  the  French 
were  alarmed  to  see  that  a  great  power  had  suddenly  sprung 
into  existence  by  their  side,  a  power  whose  intentions  they  were 
at  a  loss  to  determine. 

Meanwhile  Prussia  was  gaining  victories  in  other  parts  of 
Germany.  In  the  first  days  of  July  battles  were  fought  at 
Dermbach,  Hammelburg,  and  Kissingen,  all  favouinblo  to  the 
Prussians,  while,  on  July  16,  Frankfort  was  occupied.  Prince 
Alexander  retiring  to  the  Odenwald.  The  main  army,  after 
i-esting  for  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  KiiniggrStz,  advanced 
to  Prague,  which  it  occupied  without  resistance.  The  Austrians 
still  held  the  I'ailway  between  Olmiitz  and  Vienna,  but,  before 
Benedek  could  convey  his  army  to  Vienna  for  the  defence  of 
the  city,  these  communications  had  been  destroyed,  and,  on 
July  18,  1866,  King  William  encamped  within  sight  of  Vienna. 
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A  last  struggle  took  place  on  July  22,  and  Preasburg,  the  key 
of  the  passage  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  was  un  .the  point 
of  being  captured,  when  it  was  reported  to  the  Prussians  by 
an  Austrian  messenger  that  a  truce  had  l>een  agreed  upoQ. 
Austria  was  aozious  for  peace,  as  she  could  expect  so  assistance 
from  France,  and  the  peace  of  Prague  was  there- 
fore  concluded  as  soon  as  possible,  the  result  of  S»™8 
which  was  the  exclusion  of  Austria  from  the  Bund, 
the  annexation  by  Prussia  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover, 
Hesse,  and  Nassau,  and  the  payment  by  the  Austrians  of  an 
indemnity  of  20,000,000  thalers.  The  war  between  Italy 
and  Austria  continued  until  the  signature  of  the  peace  of 
Prague,  but,  though,  in  a  sea  battle  at  Lissa,  the  Austrians 
gained  a  victory,  an  armistice  was  signed  on  July  25,  by 
which  Italy  was  recognised  as  a  kingdom  by  Austria,  and 
Venetia  was  ceded  to  her.  The  French  garrison  departed 
from  Rome  before  the  end  of  the  year,  but  when  Garibaldi 
made  a  raid  on  the  Papal  States  he  was  completely  defeated  at 
Mentana  and  taken  prisoner. 

The  close  of  the  Austro-Prussian  war  left  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  in  a  worse  condition  than  ever,  but  it  was  his  policy 
in  Mexico  which  gradually  brought  about  his 
downfall.  Napoleon  wished  to  establish  the  Arch-  JfJi^J^ 
duke  Maximilian  of  Austria  on  the  throne  of 
Mexico,  and  therefore,  in  the  early  part  of  1862,  he  sent  a 
French  force  to  that  country,  with  the  object  of  deposing 
Juarez,  the  President,  and  placing  Maximilian  on  the  throne. 
This  was  effected,  and,  on  April  14,  1864,  Maximilian  set  out 
for  Mexico,  France  guaranteeing  to  see  him  firmly  established 
on  his  new  throne.  This  was  done,  but  the  French  acted  in  a 
disgraceful  manner  to  the  new  emperor,  and,  owing  to  the 
insistence  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  on  the  withdrawal 
of  French  troops  from  Mexico,  Maximilian  was  betrayed  to  his 
enemies,  the  revolutionaries,  and,  after  making  the  best  defence 
possible  at  Quei'etaro,  he  was  captuieil  by  Juarez,  and  executed. 
The  whole  buiiiness  was  an  ineffaceable  stain  on  the  honour  of 
France  and  the  Empui-or  Napoleon,  and  undoubtedly  hastened 
the  fall  of  the  empire.  In  1867  was  held  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
a  glorious  prelude  to  the  tragedy  which  was  so  soon  to  be 
played.  Piom  this  time  on  matters  in  France  went  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  the  emperor  could  not  disguise  from  him- 
self   the    fact    that    his    ascendancy    must    soon    come    to   an 
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On  December  11,  1866,  the  French  garrison  left  Rome,  and 
the  revolutionaries  in  Italy  sought  for  a  leader  to  help  them  to 
Jtoma  and  realise  their  dream  of  having  Rome  as  the  capit&l 
tlM  Fimoh  of  Italy.  This  leader  waa  found  in  Giuseppe 
O*"***"-  Qaribaldi,  who  immediately  etiired  up  feeling 
against  the  pope.  But  the  French  determined  that,  if  any 
more  were  taken  against  papal  territory,  they  would  send  an 
army  to  the  support  of  the  Holy  Fatlier.  An  attempt  having 
been  made  to  enter  Rome  by  the  Tiber,  a  French  expedition  was 
immediately  sent  to  tlie  Eternal  City,  the  Italians,  alarmed  at 
the  return  of  the  French,  immediately  placing  an  army  in  papal 
territory,  so  that  there  were  now  four  armies  in  the  pope's 
dominions — the  French,  the  papal  tnwpa,  the  Italians,  and  the 
Garibaldians.  A  battle  took  place  at  Monte  Rotondo,  in  which 
Garibaldi  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  as  has  been  already 
related.  At  the  beginning  of  1868  the  emperor  was  extremely 
anxious  concerning  the  designs  of  Prussia,  the  mtwe  so  that  all 
hope  of  an  alliance  with  Italy  was  at  an  end,  and  France  would 
have  to  stand  alone  in  any  contest. 


THB  FIUNCO-QBRMAK  WAB,  A.D.  187(KT1. 
Meanwhile  Bismarck,  desiring  above  everything  to  make  war 
upon  France,  and  feeling  confident  that  the  Prussian  army  was 
quite  capable  of  overwhelming  that  of  France,  wa^  anxious  not 
to  allow  any  chance  of  a  quarrel  to  slip  through  his  hands. 
The  actual  cause  of  the  war  was  the  revolution  in  Spain. 
Queen  Isabella  was  expelled  from  her  country  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  find  a  new  king,  supposing  that  a 
monarchy  were  decided  upon.  One  candidate  for  the  throne 
was  Leopold  of  Ilohenzollern,  to  whose  candidature  Bismarck 
was  very  favourable.  France,  however,  was  determined  that 
Leopold  should  not  receive  the  Spanish  throne,  as  this  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  Prussian  position  in  Europe,  and  when 
he  had  agreed  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  definite  candidate, 
Gramont,  the  French  foreign  minister,  sent  an  imperious 
message  to  Berlin.  War  now  began  to  be  seriously  (bought 
of  in  France,  and  at  a  council  at  St.  Cloud,  held  on  July  6, 
LelxBuf,  the  war  minister,  promised  250,000  men  within  four 
days.  Benedetti  was  sent  to  Prussia  to  see  King  William  and 
ask  him  to  order  Prince  Leopold  to  withdraw  his  candidatui^ 
but,  not  receiving  an  immediate  answer,  was  informed  by 
Gramont  that  he  could  not  wait  for  it  longer  than  the  following 
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da;.  Oq  July  12,  the  candidature  waa  withdrawn,  but  France 
was  not  satisfied.  Slie  had  not  humiliated  Frussia  as  she 
desired,  and  Benedetti  was  therefore  ordered  to  demand  from 
the  king  a  guarantee  that  he  would  never  support  such  a 
candidature.  This  wae  naturally  refused,  but  matters  might 
have  closed  smoothly  had  not  Bismarck  delibe- 
rately stirred  up  strife  between  the  two  countries.  »?  *^  k 
He  altered  portions  of  a  despatch  which- he  had 
received  from  the  king,  and  made  it  appear  that  negotia- 
tions had  been  broken  off.  In  the  two  capitals  the  publi- 
cation of  this  despatch  raised  passions  to  fever  heat.  To 
Berlin  it  was  believed  that  Benedetti  had  insulted  the  king,  in 
Faris  that  the  king  had  insulted  Benedetti.  Even  now,  how- 
ever, peace  might  have  been  preserved,  but,  in  reality,  both 
nations  were  straining  for  war,  and  the  final  touch  which  in- 
clined the  balance  to  the  side  of  war  was  given  by  the  empress, 
who  insisted  that  peace  was  incompatible  with  the  honour  of 
France.  France  declared  war  on  July  19,  and  the  rival  armies 
immediately  began  their  mobilisation. 

It  now  became  apparent  how  greatly  France  had  overrated 
her  preparedness  for  war,  whereas  the  Frussian  army  was  ab- 
solutely ready  for  action,  in  every  detail,  and  was 
prepared  to  march  at  almost  a  moment's  notice.  wSm" 
At  the  end  of  July,  the  French  main  army,  ""s™"" 
200,000  strong,  was  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz,  and 
was  joined  by  the  emperor,  the  prince  imperial,  and  Lehceuf. 
In  l^e  direction  of  Alsace  lay  the  southern  army  under 
Macmahon,  while  at  Ch&lons  lay  a  third,  composed  of  re- 
servists and  gardes  mobiles,  who  were,  however,  by  no  means 
fit  for  a  campaign.  The  German  army  was  also  divided  into 
three  main  divisions,  or  sections — the  right  wing,  under  Stein- 
metz,  61,000  strong — the  left  wing  divided  into  two  divisions, 
one,  206,000  strong,  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  the  other, 
180,000  strong,  under  the  raxiwn  prince — while  the  centre  was 
under  the  command  of  the  king,  with  Moltke  as  chief  of  staff. 
The  whole  German  forces  were  reckoned  at  about  984,500  men, 
the  French  at  798,000,  but  the  numbers  actually  in  the  field 
were  considerably  less  than  these  estimates. 

The  first  action  took  place  at  Saarbriicken,  where  the  French 
drove  the  Prussians  back,  and  succeeded  in  occupying  some 
Frussian  territory.  This  attack  was  answered  by  the  crown 
prince  in  the  bat^e  of  Weissenberg,  on  the  Lauter,  whence  the 
French,  under  Douay,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle. 
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were  driven  with  considerable  loss,  700  being  m&de  prisoners. 
Mocmahon,  seeing  a  general   attack   by   the  Oermans   to   be 
imminent,  took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  left 
^^^*^        bank    of    the    Saner,    with    his    centre    holding 
Worth,  placing  his  headquarters  at  Froeschweiler. 
Here  be  was  attacked  by  the  crown  prince  with  U0,000  men, 
as  against  his  own  40,000.     Worth  was  captured,  and  the  French 
army  took  to  flight,  leaving  France  open  to  the  Germans.     On 
July  6,  the  army  of  Lorraine  was  also  defeated.     Frossard  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  at  Forbach,  his  army  stretching  from 
Stieringen  to  Spicheren.     The   battle  began  at  eleven   in  the 
morning,   and  by  evening    the   French,    overwhelmed    by  the 
continual  reinforcements  of  the  Prussians,  were  compelled  to 
retreat,  losing  4000  men  in  the  struggle, 

By  the  7th,  news  of  the  defeats  reached  Paris,  and  a  demand 
for  the  deposition  of  the  emperor  was  beard,  coupled  with  a 
determination  to  put  Paris  in  a  condition  of  defence.  Napoleon 
surrendered  the  military  command  to  Bazaine.  It  was  now  de- 
termined to  withdraw  the  whole  army  behind  the  Meuse,  and 
the  retreat  was  b(«un  on  August  14.  They  were  followed  by 
Bualne  ^^^  Prussians,  aod  at  Borny,  in  the  neighbour- 

■hnt  op  is      hood  of  Metz,  Bazaine,  wishing  to  free  himself 
Met«-  from  the  rear  attacks   made  by   the   Germans, 

fought  the  battle  of  that  name,  which  produced  no  decisive 
result,  the  Prussian  losses  being  rather  larger  than  those  of 
the  French.  On  August  16,  the  French  were  surprised  at 
Vionville,  but  a  furious  resistance  was  made.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  crown  prince,  however,  Bajiaine  retired  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Metz,  which  was  immediately  invested  by  an  army  of 
175,000  men,  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles.  It  was  Baeaine's 
intention  to  retreat  to  Verdun,  but,  by  wasting  seven  days, 
he  gave  the  Prussians  time  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  so  that  be 
had  to  remain  in  his  original  position,  with  his  headquarters  at 
Flappeville.  In  the  operations  occasioned  by  this,  an  action 
was  fought  at  St.  Privat,  in  which  the  Prussians  were  sucoess- 
ful,  the  French  being  gradually  forced  back  upon  Metz. 

In  the  meantime,  matters  going  so  hardly  for  the  French, 

they  began  to  look  round  for  an  ally,  but  they  had  previously 

Th«  Capltii-    alienated   all   those  who   could  have  been  likely 

Utioa  of         to  help  them,  and,  after  the  events  of  August 

Sedan.  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  assistance.     Macmahon 

set  out  from  Reims  with  130,000  men,  to  try  to  effect  a  junction 

with  Bazaine,  but  this  he  was  unable  to  do,  the  Prussians  under 
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MoHke  closing  io  upon  him  on  every  side.  On  August  30 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Beaumont,  where  all  tte  French 
baggage  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners  fell  into  the  handa 
of  the  enemy,  the  French  camp  being  finally  pitched  at  Sedan. 
At  Sedan,  on  September  1,  was  fought  the  bloodiest,  and,  to 
the  French,  the  most  disastrous  battle  of  the  war.  Elarly  in 
the  day  Macmahon  was  wounded,  and  the  command  was  taken 
by  WimpSen.  But  Moltke  had  laid  his  plans  too  carefully  for 
any  escape  for  the  French  to  be  possible,  and,  in  the  evening 
the  emperor,  who  was  present  at  the  battle,  surrendered  to 
the  king  of  Prussia,  all  the  army  being  made  prisoners,  to 
the  number  of  104,000. 

In  Paris,  the  news  of  the  surrender  caused  a  revolution, 
which  was  probably  engineered  by  the  advanced  liberals,  under 
Blanqui.  On  the  proposal  of  Thiers,  a  "  govern-  End  of  tbe 
ment  of  the  national  defence"  was  formed,  of  Second 
which  Trochu,  whom  Napoleon  had  made  com-  Empire, 
mander  of  Paris,  was  the  head.  The  empress,  seeing  that 
all  was  lost,  fled  to  England,  and  it  was  determined  to  defend 
Paris  against  the  Prussians,  who  were  a?reAdy  almost  at 
its  gates.  By  September  19,  the  investment  of  the  city  was 
complete,  250,000  men  being  employed.  Paris  was  extremely 
strongly  defended,  but  the  Prussians  had  no  desire  to  storm 
the  capital,  knowing  that  the  2,000,000  people  who  were  shut 
up  in  it  could  not  long  be  supplied  with  food,  and  that  the 
city  must  then  fall.  The  lines  of  investment  were  therefore 
made  quite  impenetrable,  and  the  Parisians  were  left  to  "  stew 
in  their  own  juice,"  as  Bismarck  said.  Meanwhile,  Strassburg 
had  been  captured  by  the  Prussians,  and  Toul,  in  Lonaine, 
fell  on  September  23,  after  a  tei-rible  bombardment. 

A  natural  result  of  the  fall  of  the  empire  was  the  withdrawal 
of  the  French  troops  from  Home,  and  the  establishment  of 
it  as  the  capital  of  Italy.  On  August  29,  a 
declaration  was  made  that  the  capital  would  be  ^S^?^"" 
transferred  to  Rome  before  the  end  of  September, 
Victor  Emmanuel  proposed  that  the  pope  should  be  left  in 
charge  of  the  Leonine  city  —  that  is  to  say,  the  part  of  the 
city  across  the  Tiber — but  this  the  pope  refused,  and  the  division 
between  church  and  state  stilt  continues.  On  September  11, 
the  Italian  troops  entered  the  papal  territory,  and  Yitorbo  was 
occupied  without  opposition.  The  city  of  Rome  was  garrisoned 
by  9000  men,  but  the  extent  of  wall  to  be  defended  was  too 
great  for  an  adequate  provision  to  be  made  at  all  points  against 
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attack.  The  storm  began  on  September  20,  and  after  three 
hours'  fighting  the  Italians  had  penetrated  the  walls,  and  Rome 
was  in  tibeir  hands.  A  plebiscite  taken  on  October  2  decided, 
by  136,681  votes  to  1507,  for  the  annexation  of  the  papal 
territory,  an  event  which,  in  the  general  turmoil  of  European 
affairs,  passed  almost  without  notice. 

On    October   6,    King  William  moved   bis    headquarters   to 

Yersailles,  while   St.   Cloud   and  Malmaison   were  destroyed, 

at    least  partially,    by   the   French    themselves. 

iiSiI.  Sorties  from  Paris  were  of  frequent  occarrence, 

but  little  was  gained  by  them.  Bazaine,  who 
might,  eren  now,  have  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  if 
fae  had  continued  to  hold  out  in  Metz,  capitulated  at  the  end 
of  October,  his  whole  army— 160,000  strong — becoming  prisoners 
of  war.  During  the  remainder  of  1870,  numerous  engagements 
took  place  around  Paris ;  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  northern 
half  of  France  was  one  large  battlefield,  the  garde*  mobHea  and 
free  corps,  who  had  been  joined  by  Garibaldi  and  his  sons, 
giving  great  trouble  to  the  Prussians.  But  the  general  result 
was  ^t  town  after  town  fell,  and  the  position  of  Parb  became 
more  and  more  hopeless,  although  numerous  attempts  were 
made  to  relieve  it.  In  the  city  itself,  Trochu  did  his  best  to 
second  these  attempts  by  repeated  sorties,  but  all  was  in 
vain.  On  December  26,  St.  Stephen's  Day,  the  bombardment 
of  Paris,  which  had  been  long  deferred,  was  be^un,  and  con- 
tinued until  January  19,  when  Trochu  made  one  last  effort  and 
marched  with  his  whole  force  of  100,000  men  in  the  direction 
of  St.  Cloud.  After  an  obstinate  fight,  he  was  driven  back 
upon  Paris,  with  a  loss  of  7000  men.  An  armistice  was  eventu- 
ally signed  on  January  28,  to  last  until  February  19. 

Before  this  the  peoples  of  Germany  had  offered  the  crown 

of  the  German  empire  to  King  William,  in  view  of  the  brilliant 

success  of  his  arms  in  the  war.     On  December 

™™"^  18,  1870,  a  deputation  waited  upon  the  king 
asking  him  to  accept  the  new  dignity,  and  he 
personally  acceded  to  it,  the  new  state  of  things  being  arranged 
to  come  into  existence  on  January  1  of  the  following  year. 
William  was  crowned  emperor  at  Versailles,  on  January  18, 
1871,  the  117th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Prussian 
kingdom  under  Frederick  I.  In  Paris,  preparations  were  being 
made  for  a  capitulation,  which  was  carried  out  without  difficulty, 
but  the  republicans  refused  to  accept  the  situation,  and  fighting 
broke  out  again,   Bourbaki   being  directed  to  invade  Alsaoe. 
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He  was,  however,  surrounded  by  Werder,  and  Ida  army,  to 

avoid   a  capitulation,    crossed   the   froutier    into   Switzerland, 

thus  putting   out   oi   action  the  last  of  the  four 

armies  of    France   which    had    tried    in  vain   to       S«  Wa* 

oppose  the  superior  discipline  of  the  FruasianB. 

So  ended  one  of  the  most  remarkable  wars  >n  history,  in  which 

larger  masses  of  troops  were  employed  than  in  any  previous 

coufltct.     The  losses  of  the  Germans  amounted  to  1 18,000  men  ; 

thoxe  of  the  French  are  too  numerous  to  calculate  ;  while,  whereas 

only  10,000  Germans  were  captured,  at  least,  400,000  Frenchmen 

fell  into  the  handa  of  the  Prussians. 

When   Paris    had  been  occupied   hy  the  Prussians,  a   new 
National  Assembly  was  elected,  which  met  at  Bordeaux,  con- 
sisting of   750  deputies,  of  whom  the  majority       „«,»,,,  _i 
were  republicans,  while  Paris  itself  elected  many       Sj^bSo 
revolutionaries.     Thiers  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  executive,  and  on  March    1   peace  was  ratified  by  the 
Assembly,  by  546  votes  to  107,  Napoleon  III.  being  formally 
deposed.     On  the  same  day,  the  German  troops  marched  through 
the  Ktreets  of  Paris,  a  severe  blow  to  French  amour  propre. 
The  Parisians  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Bordeaux  Assembly, 
saying  that  the  terms  of  peace  to  which  it  had  agreed  were 
disgraceful.     On  March   15,  the  National  Guards  established 
themselves   at    the    H6tel   de   Ville,   hoisted  the  red  flag,  and 
formed  the  central  committee  of  the  Commune,  the       parla 
president  of  which,  Edward  Moreau,  was  a  com-      and  tha 
mission  agent.     Arrangements  were  made  for  the      Commune, 
elections,  and  several  battalions  of  the  National  Guard  were 
assembled  in  the  Place  YendSme.     On  March  21,  fighting  took 
place  between  the  troops  of  the  Commune  and  the  supporters 
of  the  National  Assembly,  which  did  not  weaken  the  power  of 
the  committee.     The  elections  were  held  on  March  26,  and  the 
Commune  was  proclaimed,  but  the  new  committee  was  made  up 
of  men  of  very  various  opinions,  few  of  whom  were  in  agreement 
with  each  other.     However  excellent  were  the  intentions  of  the 
Commune,  it  was  made  up  of  elements  too  contradictory  to  be 
able  to  effect  anything,  and  Paris  was  continually  harassed  by 
the  soldiers  of  the  Assembly  which  was  sitting  at  Versailles. 
It  was  finally  decideil  by  Thiers  to  besiege  Paris       Second 
a  second  time,  and  tins  was  undertaken,  with  the       Siege  of 
help  of  the  troops  who  had  returned  from  captivity       VuxiM- 
in   Germany,  under  Macmahon.     As   he  gradually   conquered 
quarter  after  quarter  of  the  city,  the  Commune  was  driven  to 

3b 
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terrible  lengths  in  its  determination  to  leave  Dothitig  but  a 
ruin  to  fall  into  the  hands  ot  the  enemy.  The  hostages  were 
murdered — Darboy,  archbishop  of  Paris,  being  murderwi  at  the 
altar — public  buildings  were  destroyed  ;  but  MacMahon  at  length 
became  master  of  the  city.  Tlie  supporters  of  the  Commune 
were  treated  with  ruthless  severity  :  17,000  were  executed,  and 
the  Socialists  were  entirely  stamped  out.  New  elections"  were 
held  on  May  1 ,  and  the  moderate  Republicans  obtained  a  victory. 
Thiers,  against  whom  there  was  no  real  opposition,  as  he  held 
the  predominant  place  in  the  country,  was  elected  President  of 
the  French  Republic,  with  the  power  of  appointing  and  dis- 
missing minist^s.  It  was  provided,  however,  that  he  aE  well 
as  his  ministers  should  be  responsible  to  the  Assembly.  This 
meant  the  formation  of  a  moderate  republic,  opposed  equally  to 
monarchy  and  to  socialism,  and  it  was  on  these  principles  that 
the  final  and  definite  constitution  was  formed  in  1875.  During 
The  Trrntj  ^^  height  of  these  disturbances  the  peace  ot 
of  Fnnk-  Frankfort  was  signed  on  May  10,  by  Bismarck  on 
(ort.  the  one  side  and  by  Jules  Favre  and  Pouyer- 

Quertier  on  the  other.  The  arrangements  concerning  the 
indemnity  of  five  milliards  and  the  tracing  of  the  frontier 
between  Belfort  and  Thionville  received  the  approval  of  the 
German  Emperor  and  of  the  French  Assembly.  The  closing  of  the 
war  was  received  with  great  joy  by  the  Qerm&ns,  the  foundation  of 
the  Empire  being  regarded  as  a  kind  of  religious  duty  imposed  upon 
them  by  God,  .which  had  been  safely  and  honourably  discharged. 
The  first  German  Reichstag  or  Parliament  met  on  March  31, 
1871,  in  Berlin,  and  liad  to  consider  the  question  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  A  sum  ot  12,000,000  marks  was 
voted  as  a  present  to  the  generals  and  statesmen  who  had 
contributed  to  the  success  of  their  country  in  the  war,  and 
a  simitar  sum  was  granted  to  the  various  governments  as 
assistance  towards  the  support  of  the  reservists  and  others  who 
were  liable  to  military  service. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  which 
was  so  full  of  consequences  to  either  country  :  To  the  Germans 
it  meant  the  creation  of  the  Empire  and  the  unity  of  the  country 
under  Prussia  ;  to  the  French  it  meant  the  establishment  of  the 
Third  Republic  and  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  together 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  Bonapart«  name  from  the  annals 
of  France;  while  in  Italy,  through  the  enforced  withdrawal  of 
French  support  from  the  Papal  States,  it  meant  the  overthrow 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Italian  capital  at  Rome. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 


Enolahd  had  witnessed  the  aggraniiisement  of  Prussia  and  the 
fall  of  France,  it  not  with  indifference,  at  least  with  outward 
cailm.  She  had  desired  to  interfere  in  defence  of  Qlutitoiu 
Denmark,  but  was  convinced  by  reflection  how  and 
unwise  such  a  course  would  be.  The  struggle  WbmaU. 
between  Prussia  and  Austria  was  one  in  which  she  could 
well  remain  neutral,  there  being  no  reason  why  she  should 
favour  one  party  rather  than  the  other;  and  in  the  mighty 
struggle  between  France  and  Germany,  although  there  were 
reasons  which  impelled  her  to  action  on  both  sides,  an  attitude 
of  strict  neutrality  was  a  prudent  if  hardly  a  dignified  course. 
Consequently  when  peace  came,  although  Gladstone's  ministry 
had  covered  itself  with  credit  in  respect  of  liberal  progress  at 
home  and  of  temperate  abstention  from  complications  which 
might  be  dangerous  abroad,  and  had  set  an  example  of  high> 
minded  love  of  peace  in  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  dispute 
with  America,  yet  when  a  new  Parliament  had  to  be  elected  in 
1874,  the  dissatisfaction  with  Gladstone's  pacific  -policy  was 
shown  by  a  triumphant  victory  for  the  Conservative  party  at 
the  polls.  Contrary  to  his  own  expectations  and  to  those  of 
Europe  generally,  Disraeli  found  himself  called  to  power  without 
a  policy  and  without  a  cry,  except  a  mandate  to  reverse  the 
conduct  of  his  predecessor. 

The  new  prime  minister  therefore  determined  that  the  voice 
of  England  should  be  heard  in  foreign  politics,  and  a  dispute 
w&B  raging  at  the  moment  between  Russia  and      •£\^^  con- 
Turkey,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  carrying      dition  of 
this  into  effect.     ITie  condition  of  Turkey  at  this     Tnrk«y. 
time  was  one  of  great  disorder,  several  of  the  smaller  states 
included  in  her  dominions  being  anxious  for  separation.     It 
was   impossible  for  her  to  carry  out  reforms  in  these  subject 
prcFvinces,  however  anxious  she  might  be  to  do  so,  and  she  had 
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recourne  to  those  methods  of   violent  repressioo  which   have 
always  been  her  resource,  hut  which  in  more  civilised  times  can 
no   longer   be    treated   with    the  toleration    which   they   once 
received.     After  the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  the  relations  between 
the  Christiana  and  their   Mohammedan  masters  became    less 
endurable,  and,  the  condition  of  finance  in  Tvirkey  being  that  d 
a  national  bankruptcy,  the  Turkish  tax  farmers  in  the  provincee 
resorted  to  the  most  cruel  methods  to  ezlzact  money  to  pay 
ThsBevoH     themselves  and   the  troops.     In  July   1875,  an 
In  Hane-        armed  insurrection  caused  by  these  abuses  broke 
K^vt"^  out  first  in    Herzegovina  and   then    in    Bosnia. 

Women,  children,  and  old  men  took  refuge  in  Austria  and 
Montenegro,  while  the  men  and  youths  began  a  regular  warfare 
agninst  the  Turkish  troops.  The  rising  rapidly  gained  strength, 
and  the  insurgents  took  up  strong  positions  in  the  passes  and  the 
ravines. 

Russia  now    came  forward   as   the  protector  of  the  Slavs. 
Prussia  and  Austria  were  not  unwilling  to  support  her  in  this 
action,  but  England  refused  to  take  their  side. 
^^^*^        Matters  became  worse  by  Bulgaria's  joining  the 
insurrection  and  its  being  put  down  by  atrocities 
which  horrified  the  public  opinion  of  Europe.    Thousands  of 
Christian  men,  women,  and  children  were  murdered,  mutilated, 
or  violated.     The  news  came  before  Parliament,  investigation 
proving  the  truth  to  be  worse  instead  of  bettor,  and    it  waa 
now  seen  that  the  policy  of  Disraeli,  shortly  to  become  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  was  entirely  different  from  that  of  Gladstone,  as 
he  treated    the   matter  with   cynical  .indifiFerence.     Gladstone 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  "  Bulgarian  Atrocities,"  demand- 
ing the  entire  withdrawal,  "bag  and  baggage,"  of  the  Turks 
from  their  European  provinces.     Beaconsfield  at  the  Guildhall, 
on   Kovembcr  9,  seemed  to  threaten  war  against  Russia.     A 
conference   was  held    at    Cons  ton  tinople,  which   produced    no 
effect,  and  the  emperor  of  Russia  determined  to  proceed  with 
his  work  alone,  and  in  April   1877  declared  a  war  which  he 
hoped  might  be  the  harbinger  of  a  new  day  for  the  Slavic  race. 
After  a  severe  struggle,  the  war  was  decided  in  favour  of  Uie 
Russians  by  the  fall  of  Plevna.    The  victorious  army  descended 
Tbe  Treaty     the  valley  of  the  Maritza,  and,  on  the  last  day 
of  San  of  January  1878,  an  armistice  was  signed  at  San 

Stafauo.  Stefano  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  that  name,  the 

wisest  measure  ever  proposed  for  the  pacification  of  the  B^kan 
Peninsula.     It  created  a  new  Bulgaria,  with  a  seaport;  Servia, 
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Montenegro,  and  Roumania  were  acknowledged  as  independent, 
Bosnia  and  Hersegovina  being  made  self-governing  provinces, 
Russia  receiving  an  indemnity  of  twelve  millions.  This  excellent 
arrangement  was  received  in  England  with  a  shout  of  indignation, 
which  was  ignorant  and  irrational ;  war  nearly  broke  out,  but  it 
was  agreed  that  the  treaty  should  be  laid  b^ore  a  congress  to 
)ned  at  Berlin.     There  it  was  settled  that 


Bulgaria  should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  ^b^^ 
which,  called  Eastern  Boumelia,  was  to  remain 
under  the  control  of  the  Sultan ;  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  became 
practically  the  property  of  Austria ;  and  Servia  was  made  inde- 
pendent, as  wdl  as  Montenegro.  Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury 
returned  to  liOndon,  saying  that  they  had  brought  back  "  peace 
with  honour."  But  the  treaty'of  Berlin  meant  neither:  it 
secured  neither  the  peace  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  nor  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  Christians  whom  it  left  to  the 
Turks.  It  has  since  been  violated  by  almost  every  power 
which  signed  it.  Two  wars  have  followed  it,  wbicb  it  should  have 
prevented.  Its  history  gives  rise  to  a  train  of  melancholy 
reflections. 

The  imperial  policy  thus  inaugurated  was  carried  out  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Attempts  were  made  to  found  what  is  called 
a  scientific  frontier  in  India,  by  taking  in  the  Th«  H.W. 
Hindu  Koosh  and  its  spurs,  with  such  outposts  as  Frcntier  of 
might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  passes.  This  India, 
policy  was  opposed  by  all  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with 
India.  A  similar  policy  was  pursued  against  the  Zulus  in 
South  Africa.  This  war,  in  which  the  French  prince  imperial 
met  his  death,  ended  with  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  Cete- 
wayo,  but  brought  no  honour  to  the  English  arms.  The  war  in 
Afghanistan  was  as  disastrous  as  these  enterprises  have  gene- 
rally been,  as  a  country  which  is  easily  overrun  is  difficult  to 
leave.  It  was  illustrated  by  the  brilliant  march  of  Roberts  to 
Kandahar,  by  which  that  important  city  was  saved,  but  the 
"  forward  policy  "  had  to  be  given  up,  Kandahar  being  evacuated 
in  1861.  Since  then,  by  the  wisdom  of  five  succeeding  vicero}^ 
— Ripon,  Duflerin,  Lansdowne,  Elgin,  and  Curzon — the  mis- 
takes of  Beaconsfield  have  been  remedied,  and  for  many  years 
there  have  been  no  serioua  wars  upon  the  Indian  frontier.  But 
waters  once  stirred  into  commotion  are  with  difficulty  quieted, 
and  in  Egypt  Gladstone  inherited  the  results  of  a  policy  which 
he  had  not  created,  and  founded  on  principles  of  which  he 
disapproved. 
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The  condition  of  Egypt  was  one  of  great  difficulty.     It  had 

been  proposed  at  the  Congrees   of   Berlin  that   it  should  be 

ThaCon-        occupied    by    England,    but    the    liberals    were 

dlUon  of         reluctant  to  do  this,  partly  from  unwillingness  to 

Egypt.  increase  the  national  responsibilities,  partly  from 

regard  to  France,  so  that  the  management  of  the  country  was 

left  under  the  joint  control  of  England  and  France.     The  French 

republic   was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  these  arrangements 

out,  and  a  movement  for  independence  took  place  in  Egypt, — 

Arabi,  an  Egyptian  colonel,  determining  to  secure 

^uiimv        ^^^  self-government  of  hid  country.     This  might 

have  been  reasonable  had  he  been  able  to  achieve 

his  end,  and  liad  it  been  cerla,in  that  his  enterprise  would  not  end 

in  anarchy.     On  June  II,  1882,  a  riot  took  place  in  Alexandria, 

during  which  the  English,  Greek,   and  French   consids   were 

attacked  an<l  about  200  people  were  killed.     It  was  certain  that 

Arabi   could  not  control  this  revolt,  and  the  powers    had    to 

interfere.     France  refused    to  act,   and  the   work  was  left  to 

the  English.     Alexandria  was  bombarded  by  the  English  fleet, 

a  military  expedition  under  Wolseley  was  sent  from  England, 

Battl«  of        th^  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  was  fought,  and  Cairo 

Tel-«1-  was  captured.    England  ought  to  have  undertaken 

Esbir.  the  duty  of  controlling  Egypt,  but  Gladstone  and 

Granville  were  afraid  of  the  responsibility,  and  our   position 

remained  most  unsatisfactory  and  ill-defined. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  the  Soudan  and  other  provinces, 

which  were  now  being  attacked  by  a  religious  fanatic,  the  Mabdi  ? 

^g  Gladstone  resolved  to  evacuate  tbem,  but  it  was 

Hiiidist  necessary  to   withdraw   the    Egyptian  garrisons 

Ontbraok.       from  the  places  attacked,  especially  Khartoum. 

Charles  Gordon,  who  had  gained  a  great  name  in  China,  was 

sent  to  effect  this,  being  told  that  he  could  receive  no  further 

support  from    England.     This,  however,  was  impossible,  and 

public  opinion  demanded  that  he  should  be  reinforced  or   at 

least  protected  from  personal  violence.     Much  time  was  lost 

in  deciding  by  which  route  Khartoum  should  be  approached, 

but  eventually,  when  the  steamers  sent  down  by 

Oordon  at       Gordon  to  meet  the  relieving  force  returned  to 

Khartoum,  it  was  found  that  it  was  too  late — that 

Khartoum  had  been  taken  by  the  Mahdi,  and  Gordon  killed. 

The  news  reached  England  on    February   5,   and  caused    an 

outbreak  of   universal   indignation.      The  queen   blamed   her 

ministers  in  an  open  telegram :  a  vote  of  censure  was  moved 
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in  both  Houses,  and  lost  in  tbe^Commons  by  only, fourteen  votes. 
Ko  adequate  defence  could  be  made,  and  the  Soudan  had  to 
be  given  up.  All  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  loss 
of  Khartoum  were  most  diBcteditable,  and  the  death  of  Gordon 
remains  an  indelible  stain  on  the  liberal  government  of  1880. 

Meanwhile,  difficulties  were  caused  by  new  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  by  dynamite  outrages  in  various 
parts  of  London,  and,  above  all,  by  the  murder  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  in  Phcsnix  Park  on  the  day  on  which 
he  was  admitted  as  Irish  secretary.  The  prestige  of  the 
government  had  been  also  weakened  by  giving  independence 
to  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal,  just  after  they  had  inflicted  a 
serious  defeat  on  the  English  at  Majuba  Uill — a  wise  measure 
which  was  sure  to  be  misconstrued.  In  1884,  by  the  extension 
of  the  county  franchise,  the  number  of  voters  was  increased 
from  three  millions  to  five.  But  the  strength  of  the  govern- 
ment was  gradually  exhausted,  aud,  in  1885,  being  beaten  by 
twelve  votes  on  a  trifling  question,  it  resigned. 

The  consequent  elections  produced  a  majority  for  the  liberals, 
and  Gladstone  determined  to  settle  the  Irish  question  by  intro- 
ducing a  measure  of  Home  Bute,  establishing  a  Qiaditona 
subordinate  government  in  Dublin,  under  the  and  Home 
control  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Many  lead-  E"*!*- 
ing  liberals  now  refused  to  follow  Gladstone,  and  the  hill  was 
defeated  by  thirty  votes.  Gladstone  resigned,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Salisbury.  It  was  now  determined  to  enforce  upon  Ireland 
a  period  of  resolute  government,  the  carrying  out  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  Arthur  Balfour,  who  became  Irish  secretary.  In 
spite  of  his  severity,  his  honesty  and  straight- forwardness  made 
him  respected  and  even  beloved  by  those  who  were  most  opposed 
to  him.  The  Parliament  of  1886  came  to  a  natural  end  in  1892, 
and  the  general  election  made  Gladstone  prime  minister  for  the 
fourth  time,  eager  to  carry  Home  Rule  but  without  a  majority 
sufficient  to  pass  any  important  measure  without  the  help  of 
the  Irish.  A  Home  Rule  Bill  was  carried  in  the  Commons 
in  1893  by  43  votes,  but  defeated  in  the  Lords  by  457  to  41, 
the  largest  division  ever  taken  in  the  House.  The  result  of 
this  was  that  Gladstone's  last  cabinet  council  was  held  on 
March  1,  1894,  and  his  last  speech  in  the  Commons,  delivered 
the  same  afternoon,  was  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  House  of 
Lords.  IJord  Rosebery  succeeded  by  the  queen's  wish  to  the 
post  of  prime  minister,  but  resigned  in  1895,  the  government 
haying  been  defeate<l  by  a  majority  of  7  on  a  paltry  question. 
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Egypt  became  civilised  under  British  rule.    The  land  was  both 
irrigated  and  drained.     In  ten  years,  the  cotton  and  sugar  crops 
EgTptniidar    were  trebled,  and  the  country  was  covered  by  a 
^Uah  network  of  railways  and  agricultural  roads.     In 

Knle-  1898,  a  dam    was   established   at   Assuan.     The 

native  soldiers  were  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  trained  to  be- 
come efficient  instruments  of  war.  The  army  was  strengthened 
by  the  enrolment  of  black  volunteers  from  the  Soudan.  This 
progress  created  a  desire  to  recover  the  Soudan,  which  had  been 
abandoned,  and  this  was  stimulated  by  the  danger  of  the  ItAlians, 
losing  Kassala,  which  they  hod  occupied  at  our  suggestion, 
and,  to  some  extent,  for  our  convenience.  It  was  therefore 
determined  to  save  Kassala  by  a  diversion  in  the  direction 
of  Dongula.  There  were  aho  other  rivals  for  the  possession  of 
the  territory  which  we  desired.  The  French  were  advancing 
SMonquMt  from  the  soutli-west,  the  Belgians  from  the  south, 
of  UiB  So   the  government   determined    to   advance   to 

Sondan.  Akasha   to  avert  the  danger  which   threatened 

Italy,  Egypt,  and  Great  Britain.  This  was  opposed  by  the 
liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere.  Kitchener, 
starting  on  March  21,  1S96,  completely  defeated  the  Dervishes 
at  Firket,  and  cleared  forty  miles  of  the  Nile  valley.  The 
Dervishes  received  a  second  severe  blow  on  April  8,  1898, 
in  what  is  known  as  the  battle  of  the  Atbara.  Mabmoud  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  Kitchener  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Berber.  Omdurman,  lying  opposite  Khartoum,  could  not  bo 
taken  until  the  Nile  had  risen  sufficiently  to  moke  an  attack 
possible.  However,  at  last,  the  battle  was  won,  and  the  victori- 
ous army  was  able  to  take  possession  of  Khartoum.  The  prisoners 
found  there  were  released^-one  of  them,  a  German,  having  been 
kept  in  chains  for  eleven  years — and  large  stores  of  ammunition 
were  found  in  the  arsenal.  The  Mahdi's  tomb  was  destroyed 
as  an  act  of  necessary  vengeance,  and  a  memorial  service  was 
held  in  the  remains  of  Gordon's  palace  at  Khartoum. 

The  taking  of  Khartoum  was  followed  by  an  incident  which 
nearly  caused  a  war  between  England  and  France.     Lieutenant 
71i«  Marchand  had  occupied  Fashoda  and  hoisted  the 

Faahoda  French   flag.     Kitchener   hastened    to   the    spot, 

IiKridant.  tijid  Marchand  that  his  position  was  impossible, 
landed  some  troops,  and  hoisted  the  Egyptian  flag  500  yards  from 
the  French  flag,  after  which  he  returned  to  Cairo.  For  twenty- 
four  hours  war  between  the  two  countries  seemed  probable,  the 
French  holding  that  Fashoda  had  been  abandoned,  and  might 
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be  cUimed  by  either  France  or  Belgium,  while  the  Britiah 
asserted  that  the  whole  valley  of  the  Kile  belonged  to  Egypt 
But  by  the  end  of  tbe  year  peaceful  couusele  prevailed.  By 
an  agreement  signed  in  January  1899,  Oreat  Britain  obtained 
sovereign  rights  in  the  Soudan,  in  conjunction  with  the  Khedive, 
based  upon  the  right  of  conquest,  thus  avoiding  mistakes  which 
had  produced  such  disastrous  results  in  Egypt  Consequently, 
the  Soudan  has  advanced  greatly  in  prosperity,  the  population 
has  increased,  and  Port  Soudan  on  the  Red  Sea  has  become  a 
serviceable  harbour.  The  White  Nile  has  been  rendered 
navigable  by  the  removal  of  400  miles  of  sudd,  conglomerated 
water  weed ;  and  a  centre  of  enlightenment  for  t^e  Soudan 
has  been  provided  by  establishing  the  Gordon  University  at 
Khartoum. 


THE   SOUTH   AFRICAN   WAR,   A.D.    1896-1902. 

The  last  years  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  were  saddened  by 
troubles  in  the  Transvaal,  the  economical  condition  of  which 
had  been  entirely  altered  by  the  discovery  of  gold 
mines.  The  revenue  of  the  Transvaal,  which  was  ^  ^ 
X177,876  in  1885,  had  increased  to  ^£4,480,217  in  ^*™'"^ 
1897.  Crowds  of  all  nations  flocked  to  this  new  source  of  wealth, 
the  foreign  settlers — Dutcli,  German,  French,  and  English — 
being  known  as  Uitlanders.  Differences  naturally  arose.  The 
Boers  were  wedded  to  a  country  life :  the  new  settlers  lived  in 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  making  money.  The  Boers  regarded 
the  natives  as  little  better  than  wild  animals,  whereas  the 
English  endeavoured  to  convert  and  teach  them.  But  the  chief 
cause  of  difference  was  undoubtwlly  the  gold  mines,  which  had 
made  the  Transvaal  so  unexpectedly  valuable.  The  Uitlanders 
put  forward  grievances  which  had  little  foundation,  and  were 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  English  press,  though  the  condition  of 
the  Transvaal  was  certainly  peculiar,  as  the  number  of  foreign 
settlers  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  Boers,  and  they  paid 
nineteen- twentieths  of  the  taxes. 

These  smouldering  embers  burst  into  a  blaze  when  Jameson 
made  a  raid  into  the  Transvaal  on  December  29,  1895,  with  the 
view  of  joining  the  Uitlanders  in  Johannesburg, 
who,  it  is  said,  were  ready  to  rise.     The  insane     2^*"*"* 
enterprise    collapsed   entirely ;    the  raiders    sur- 
rendered, and  might  justifiably  have  been  shot,  but  Kruger  mag- 
nanimously surrendered  them  to  the  English  government.     This 
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raid  convinced  Kruger,  president  of  the  Transvaal,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  arm  if  he  wished  to  preserve  the  independence 
of  his  country.  A  fort  was  built,  and  arms  were  imported  by 
way  of  Delagoa  Bay.  There  was  no  organised  conspiracy  against 
British  rule,  but  the  idea  of  a  Dutch  South  Africa  came  again 
into  prominence. 

In  February  1897,  Sir  Alfred  Milner  was  sent  out  as  Governor 
to  examine  the  situation,  and,  unfortunately,  came  to  the  con- 
Th«  South      elusion  that  war  was  inevitable,  believing   that 
Afrloui  it  would   be   short  and    decisive,  but   that  any 

Var.  attempt  at  conciliation  would  be  a  mistake.     A 

conference  held  at  Bloemfontein  came  to  nothing.  The  Boers 
issued  an  ultimatum  which  expired  on  October  1 1, 1899,  and  the 
British  Parliament,  meeting  a  few  days  later,  voted  £10,000,000 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  public  opinion  of  Europe  was 
strongly  opposed  to  our  action.  England  had  hitherto  posed  as 
the  supporter  of  liberty  and  the  defender  of  the  weak.  Germany 
took  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Though  preserving  a 
neutrality  which  the  Boers  always  hoped  would  not  continue, 
she  set  herself  to  extend  her  commerce  and  increase  her  fleet. 
The  Boers  invading  Natal,  the  English  retired  on  Ladysmith, 
where  eventually  12,000  British  troops  were  shut  up.  It  was 
recognised  that  the  week  between  December  10  and  December 
17,  1899,  was  the  blackest  known  in  that  generation,  and 
the  most  disastrous  of  the  century  to  British  arms.  In  seven 
days  the  British  had  lost,  in  three  separate  actions,  3000  men 
and  12  guns,  causing  their  enemies  to  triumph  and  themselves 
to  despair.  England  now  realised  the  importance  of  the 
enterprise  she  had  rashly  undertaken,  and  sent  her  best  general, 
Lord  Roberts,  to  take  command,  with  Kitchener  as  chief  of 
the  staff. 

After  long  struggles,  the  enormous  forces  at  the  disposal  of 
Roberts  began  to  produce  an  effect ;  Johannesburg  was  occupied 
on  May  31,  and  Pretoria  on  June '6.  The  war  became  a 
guerilla  conflict,  in  which  De  Wet  played  a  conspicuous  part. 
Farmhouses  were  destroyed,  with  everything  that  they  contained, 
and  the  women  and  children  were  collected  together  in  concen- 
tration camps,  where  they  suffered  great  hardships.  Long  lines 
of  blockhouses  were  erected,  never  more  than  a  thousand 
paces  from  each  other,  joined  together  with  barbed  wire,  and  so 
placed  that  they  were  visible  to  each  other.  Present  opinion  is 
that  the  burning  of  the  farmhouses  tended  rather  to  prolong 
than  to  shorten  the  war,  as  it  created  great  ret^ntment  among 
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the  famishing  Boera.  Fortunately,  orders  given  to  destroy 
many  more  farmhouses  in  Cape  Colony  were  disregarded,  De 
Wet  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  blockhouses  prolonged 
the  war  for  three  months,  by  enabling  the  elusive  Boera  to 
escape  their  pursuers,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  did  not  repay 
the  coat  of  building  them.  At  the  end  of  January  1902,  a  drive 
was  formed  with  the  object  of  forcing  De  Wet  against  one  of 
the  two  lines  of  blockhouses,  but  it  was  entirely  unsuccessful. 

By  this  time  King  Edward  bad  succeeded  Queen  Victoria,  and 
it  was  obvious  that  a  coronation  cculd  not  be  held  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  as  nations  opposed  to  us  would  take 
the  opportunity  of  offering  insults.  It  was  therefore  suggested 
that  some  informal  overtures  towards  .peace  should  be  made. 
Kruger  was  now  in  Europe,  so  that  his  place  was  taken  by 
Schalkburger,  vice-president  of  the  Transvaal,  while  Stein 
represented  the  Orange  Free  State.  A  meeting  was  held  at 
Klerkdorp,  on  April  9,  1902,  Louis  Botha  and  De  Wet  also 
being  present.  They  declared  that  unconditional  surrender  was 
impossible,  but  that  terms  for  peace  might  be  put  forward. 
The  final  treaty  was  signed  at  Vereeniging,  the  tik  Treaty 
negotiations  continuing  from  May  18  to  May  29,  of  TwMni' 
and,  the  treaty  being  signed  at  Kitchener's  house  S^- 
in  Pretoria  on  May  31,  the  war  came  to  an  end,  having  coat 
this  country  .£270,000,000.  A  constitution  for  South  Africa 
was  ratified  by  act  of  Parliament  in  September  1909.  By  this 
instrument,  a  governor-general  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and 
there  is  a  Parliament  of  two  houses,  the  members  of  which 
must  be  British  subjects  of  European  descent.  Lord  Gladstone, 
the  son  of  the  great  minister  whose  life  occupied  so  many 
pages  of  English  history,  was  appropriately  appointed  to  be 
first  governor-general. 

A  war  between  China  and  Japan,  of  which  we  are  not  able 
to  give  a  detailed  account,  was  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Shimon- 
oseki,  signed  in  the  spring  of  1895.     The  success 
of  Japan   in  this  war   was   entirely   unexpected     ^^^' 
by  those  who  knew  the  belligerent  countries  best,         ^^ 
but  it  led    to  a  atill  more  unexpected  result — a  war  between 
Japan  and  Russia.     This  was  declared  on  February  5,  1904. 
A  small  Asiatic  power,  only  a  short  time  ago  a  stranger   to 
European  affairs,  challenged  a  colossus,  of  whose     ^tie  Bdmo- 
encroachments  all  the  world  was  afraid,  who  had     Japaaua 
her  feet  in  the  east  and   west,   and  seemed    to      ^T. 
heatride  the  habitable  globe.    Japan,  however,  had  well  calculated 
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the  task  which  lay  before  her,  and  deserred  the  Buccesa  which 
she  achieved.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  short 
account  of  thitt  momentous  struggle,  which  has  produced 
important  results  and  maj  produce  more.  The  first  object 
of  the  Japanese  was  to  capture  Port  Arthur,  which  wae 
effected  on  January  1,  1905.  After  this  the  interest  of  the 
war  centred  round  Mukden.  The  Japanese  had  five  armies, 
numbering  altogether  about  300,000  men,  concentrated  within 
striking  distance  of  the  enemy.  Mukden  was  defended  by 
Kuropatkin,  who  was  finally  obliged  to  execute  a  disorderly 
retreat. 

A  notable  incident  in  the  war  was  the  entire  failure  of  the 
Russian  fleet,  especially  that  part  of  it  commanded  by  Rozhdesht- 
-  vensky,  whose  operations  began  by  firingat  English  trawlers  on 
the  Dogger  Bank,  imagining  that  some  of  them  were  Japanese. 
He  stopped  a  long  time  at  Madamscar  to  train  his  crews,  and 
got  his  squadron  together  in  the  Ohina  Sea  on  May  9.  He  had 
eight  battleships,  twelve  cruisers,  nine  destroyers,  and  a  numbeo' 
of  auxiliary  ships,  but  he  was  entirely  defeated  by  Admiral 
Togo  in  the  battle  of  Tushima.  In  less  than  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  from  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  the  battle- 
ships of  the  two  main  Russian  columns  were  out  of  action,  and 
the  admiral  himself  was  severely  wounded.  On  the  following 
day,  the  Russian  fleet  was  annihilated,  and  only  four  ships  out 
of  the  whole  armada  reached  Yladivostok.  Peace  was  made  by 
the  mediation  of  Rooseveldt,  president  of  the  United  Statee, 
and  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth  gave  to  Japan  most  of  the  objects 
for  which  she  had  begun  the  war.  The  victory  ot  Japan  was 
a  great  surprise  to  the  world,  but  also  a  great  lesson.  She 
owed  her  success  to  the  patriotic  devotion  with  which  states- 
men, diplomats,  soldiers,  and  sailors  had  worked  harmoniously 
together  to  achieve  a  common  result,  whereas  the  Russians 
had  been  inspired  by  no  enthusiasm,  nor  did  their  leaders  possess 
unity,  either  of  purpose  or  action.  By  the  system  of  Bushido 
the  Japanese  were  trained  to  prefer  the  interest  of  the  state 
to  that  of  the  individual,  and  to  consider  death  preferable 
to  dishonour. 

We  must  hurry  to  the  end  of  our  period.  Mr.  Gladstone 
died  on  May  19,  1898,  and  was  buried  on  May  28  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  A  more  impressive  sight  was  never  seen  in  a 
church  which  has  witnessed  so  many  solemn  spectacles.  Both 
Houses  of  Parliament  marched  in  procession  from  Westminster 
Hall  to  the  Abbey,  and  the  majestic  appearance  of  tiie  Speaker 
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at  the  head  of  the  Commons  will  never  be  forgotten.  Gladatone'e 
death  was  followed  by  Sir  William  Harcourt's  resignation  o£ 
the  leadership  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman,  whose 
abilities  were  only  surpassed  by  his  modesty.  He  died  in  1906. 
He  was  not  actiially  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  the 
memorial  service  held  there  in  his  honour  was  as  impressive  as 
any  funeral.  Queen  Victoria  died  on  Friday,  January  22,  1901, 
being  eighty-one  years  of  age,  and  having  reigned  tor  sixty-three 
years  seven  months  and  two  days.  Her  death  produced  an  inde- 
scribable effect  all  over  the  world,  especially  perhaps  in  India, 
where  she  was  regarded  not  only  as  a  sovereign,  but  almost  as 
an  object  of  worship.  No  one  who  witnessed  it  will  ever  forget 
the  passage  of  the  queen's  coffin  across  London,  from  Padding- 
ton  to  Victoria,  attended  by  her  son  and  grandson,  the  new 
King  and  the  German  Emperor. 

King  Edward  was  now  advanced  in  years,  and  nearly  forty 
years  had  passed  since  his  father's  death,  but  during  that  time 
he  had  been,  by  a  fault  of  judgment  on  his 
mother's  part,  carefully  excluded  from  every  share  SSL-j  yri 
in  the  government.  At  the  coronation.  Lord  Salis- 
bury could  not  be  present  as  prime  minister,  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  big  nephew,  Arthur  Balfour.  Indeed,  the  death  of  Lord 
Salisbury  on  August  22, 1903,ahows  that  his  resignation  could  not 
have  been  much  longer  delayed.  King  Edward  is  generally  known 
as  the  "  Peace  Maker,"  because  he  followed  a  policy  of  coming 
to  a  friendly  understanding  with  other  nations  between  whom 
disputes  were  pending  which  might,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, bring  about  a  war.  The  consequence  was  that  during 
his  reign  personal  dislike  of  Great  Britain  gradually  faded 
away.  It  was  interesting  to  see  him,  when  visiting  a  foreign 
bath,  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  Russians,  French,  Austrians, 
and,  above  all,  Germans,  those  thronging  to  do  him  honour  who 
had  been  most  embittered  against  England  and  against  him 
personally  during  the  Boer  War.  Asquith  now  became  prime 
minister,  and  Lloyd-George  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The 
step  of  making  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  suspensive 
instead  of  absolute,  which  had  been  passionately  ui^ed  by 
Gladstone  and  Rosebery,  and  bad  been  promised  by  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  was  being  brought  to  a  practical  settlement  by 
the  king  and  the  prime  minister  when,  at  the  very  moment  of 
this  crisis,  King  Edward  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  Friday, 
May  6,  1910. 
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